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PREFACE, 


* 


To unite the interests of Religion, Morality, and Litera- 
ture, giving to each its respective importance, in a candid 
discussion of the merits of living authors, was the sole 
* object for which the Eclectic Review was established. 
That, in some of our most popular works of criticism, 
learning has been, and still is employed, in maintaining 
sentiments derogatory to the credit of those principles, on 
which the welfare of mankind depends, cannot be denied. 
Nor is the aspect which, in some instances, it has beea 
made to assume, less inviting, than its employment has 
been unsatisfactory. Instead of the placid and benignant 
mien which best becomes her, literature, in the garb 
of Criticism, has taken upon her a deportment, haughty, 
insolent, and churlish. Her truest votaries, especially, if 
their talents have been consecrated to the service of reli- 
gion, as it is revealed in the Bible, have been repulsed 
with the most ignominious and misapplied severity. Mi- 
nuteness and captiousness of remark have been ostenta- 
tiously displayed for extent and accuracy of investigation, 
and the best feelings of the ingenuous mind sacrificed 
to views, at once sordid and selfish. 

If these remarks appear to partake of the seventy 
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which has been condemned, it is hoped that, at least, 
their justice cannot be impeached; and that, an honest 
warmth of feeling, in a good cause, may be manifested with- 
out culpability. Had not the supporters of the Eclectic 
Review perceived that the great engine of the press, as 
far as related to periodical productions, was, with a few 
honourable exceptions, engaged on the side of a sophisti- 
cal philosophy, exerting itself in sapping the foundation 
of religious and moral principles in their beloved country, 
their humble labours would never have been obtruded 
on public attention. Can it be denied that, on these im. 
portent topics, the most revolutionary doctrines were, (would 
that it could not be added, and still are!) sedulously 4 
disseminated ? Has Sophistry, under the name of liberal 
inquiry, ceased from her endeavours to shew that, it- is a' 
very limited homage which the man, accustomed to weigh 
the reason and fitness of things, ought to pay to what 
Is commonly received as a revelation from God? Has 
she recalled her insinuations that Paul and Peter are to 
be regarded, merely, as the chroniclers of the notions , 
and expressions of their half-civilized countrymen, to 
which little authority is to be affixed in this age of phi-; 
losophical and literary refinement ? It would only be 
necessary to take a slight review of recent periodical pub-, 
lications, to prove that these remarks are not unmerited, / 
Instances of the most inveterate dislike to principles^ 
resting for their authority on the scriptures, might be [ 
multiplied. .j 

Nor is this malignant sophistry confined to those sub- 
jects of pure revelation, which faith rather than reason js 
required to acknowledge.. It extends itself over the plainest 
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obligations of morality, whether they regard man in re- 
lation. to Kis maker, or to his fellow mortals. With 
these philosophers, the will of God appears to have little 
height in determining the basis of morals, and his com- 
mands in adjusting the nature and extent of their requisi* 
tions. Hie high duties which the chief inhabitant of the 
world owes to his creator, preserver, and redeemer (if 
this last term is at ail admissible) are merged in the claims 
which his equals have upon him, and these again are put 
upon so fickle a tenure, that they are liable to be sub- 
verted at the' beck of some one of the phantoms con- 
jured up by modern sophists, the nature of which it is 
impossible to define. 

In a very recent and conspicuous instance, in which 
flagrant delinquency called forth, from our literary tribu- 
nals, a studied severity of censure, it was observable in 
some, that the rebuke was accompanied with admissions, 
which clearly shewed that the indignation was not le- 
velled at the moral evil of the crime, but against its 
probable effects upon society. From such religion, and 
such morality, every one that truly fears his God, loves 
his neighbour, and wishes well to his country, will ear- 
nestly pray that we may be effectually defended. 

^ In speaking of the manner in which the conductors of 
the Eclectic Review have executed the task which 
they haye undertaken, it becomes them to be diffident. 
As they trust that they have right views of the im- 
portance of the object, it is impossible that they should 
not be aware of its difficulties. To say that they have 
honestly kept their principles in sight, is pot, they are* 
sensible, all that can justly be required of them. They 
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are conscious of defects, but hope that thesO are such as 
candour will readily overlook, and such as they are qua-» 
lified to avoid, in the prosecution of their labours. Their 
endeavours are unremitted, to render the publicatiOri 
worthy of that patronage, which they ar£ happy here to ac- 
knowledge, by the merit of its execution, as well as the pu- 
rity of its design. They flatter themselves that each suc- 
ceeding year will witness their progress in every qualifica- 
tion, that may give effect and permanence to their con- 
scientious efforts, to leave the religious and moral stats 
of their country better than they found it. 

If the conductors of the Eclectic Review may be allowed 
to glance at the obligations of others, while they recognize 
their own, they would observe that this is not a time for 
supineness and indifference. The enemies of sound prin- 
ciples will be active, if their friends are not. The field 
of public sentiment cannot be left waste : if good seed be 
not sown, tares certainly will. It is therefore a necessary 
and incumbent duty, of all who rank themselves on the 
side of pure Christianity and its attendant moral virtues, 
cautiously to estimate the tendency of those literary pro- 
ductions, which they countenance and, support. Such a 
discrimination, conscientiously exercised by. each indi- 
vidual who feels its importance, would do more to dismay 
error/ and give the ascendancy to truth, than a myriad 
of learned disquisitions and moral harangues. 

Nostra quae afferimus talia sunt. De nobis ipsis si- 
lemus. De re autem quae agitur, petimus ut homines 
earn non opinionem sed opus esse cogitent; ac pro certo 
habeant non sectae nos alicujus aut placiti, sed utilitatis et 
amplitudinU human* fundameata mofiri* Boco VeruU 
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Eclectic review, 

i*or JLtLY, 1806. 


Art. I. The Works of Sallust ; to which are prefixed two Essays dn the 

Life, Literary Character, and Writings of the Historian; with Notes 

Historical, Biographical and Critical. By Henry Steuart, L. L. D. 
* P. R. S. and F. A. S. Edin. 2 Vols. Royal .4to. pp. lxiii. 544. 760. 

Price *4J. 12s. Beards. C. & R. Baldwin^ 1806. 

'T'HE Luxtjry of books once signified a delicious repast of the 
A mind on letters and philosophy: at present it seems to mean 
magnificence of paper, prints, type, and binding; and this 
meaning, unfortunately, is of considerable importance. For it 
not only shews a corrupt and effeminate taste creeping into 
literature itself ; but renders the price of books iucon\enierit 
to the only persons that will read them; * The growing fashion 
is not elegant* but meretricious. What would the Sosii say, the 
two brothers, the original venders of Sallust, who lived at the 
sign of Janus and Vertumnus in the Forum at Rome, could they 
see their historian, as man-millenered by Dr. Steuart. 

On perusing these two ‘ bulky volumes/ the first observation 
th atm ust strike every reader, and struck the editor himself, is the 
conspicuous disproportion of translated to original .matter/ 
The two Hpisfies to Cksar>( called, however, in the edition of 
Ascensius, 1523, OrationesJ do- not appear till the end of the 
first volume; and we see nothing of the Catilinarian conspiracy 
or Jugurthine war, till we have proceeded into the second. 
The wqrk therefore resembles a large mushroom, whose head 
overwhelms its body. 

The motto from Cicero informs us, that, like C. Lucilius, 
our translator ‘ writes neither for the very illiterate, nor for men 
of consummate learning : because the former would understand 
nothing, and the latter perhaps more than himself/ But this is 
taking a much lower rank than every body else will assign him. 
More than once in the preface he adopts the same tone of 
humility, as (in page x) € should the riper scholar complain 
of trite and commonplace matter occupying a considerable 
portion of the notes; I can only say,, that it is riot designed 
for his use: although it may perhaps tend to assist his recollec- 
tion.* But, as the celebrated Montaigne remarks, f what oppo- 

VoL. II* 
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sites are found in the same man, and how contradictory often 
are we to ourselves !’ For elsewhere we meet with symptoms of 
vanity not less unequivocal; as in the following, among other 
passages. 1 He whose taste has been formed on the great models 
of antiquity, may be trusted for candour/ Hy implication, in this 
work. And again ; ‘ perhaps this may be the last time that the 
true principles of translation, as they are now understood’ (and 
no doubt as here exhibited) * will need to be defended by formal 
discussion.’ 

A fine head of Sallust, from a marble bust, in the Farnese 
palace at Rome, adorns the title page. But, alas! there is no 
name to the figure; only tradition affirms it to be his. That kind 
of evidence has been lately resisted in the instance of the tomb of 
Alexander, (E. R. Vol. I. 581.) though supported by corrobo- 
rating circumstances. Besides, we strongly suspect, that no 
resemblance will be found between the bust, and the coins and 
medals of Sallust. That a copy of this bust has been taken, and 
the name put on that copy , though there is none in the original, 
is a kind of forgery ; instead of legitimate proof, that the 
marble is a genuine likeness. The doctrine of Lavater, on the 
other hand, would seem to prove for whom the effigy was de- 
signed, because it is that of libidinous violence, and merciless 
rapacity; a mixture of penetration most acute, and of con- 
templation most corrupt; exactly as Le Clerc , Horace , Aulus 
(lellius, Varro , Suetonius , Ausonius , Dio and Lactantius 9 Have 
described him. The last mentioned writer says , i Quod quidem 
non fugit hominem nequam Sallustium, qui ait : sed omnis nostra 
vis in anirno et corpore sitaest: animi imperio, corporis servitio 
magis utimur. Rect&, si ita vixisset, ut locutus est. Servivit 
enim fsedissimis voluptatibus, suamque ipse sententiam vitae 
pravitate dissolvit.’ 

The long-winded preface gives a general outline of the two 
volumes ^nd contains a great deal too much about translation, 
and about Mr. Murphy and others, from whom reciprocal com- 
pliments might be acceptable. It apprizes us also, that the 
author means to wash an iEthiop white : that is, to vindicate 
the character of his client against the aspersions of Le Clerc 
and his numerous authorities. The praise of Murphy as a 
technical translator, in one page, seems to be contradicted in the 
next ; (see pages 28, 29-) and though there is no little merit 
inBallantyne the printer, yet the vaunted diligence and accuracy 
in correcting the press (at least in this volume) is entirely 
groundless. 

For, beside the errata specified at the end of the work, mei 
should be mihi, (page 22 of the preface) 'bn ishment should be 
banishment, nollui should be nolui, and aut should be ut (page 
9 3 of the notes on Essay the first) carries should be caries (Essay 
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67 ) Sophncleo should be Sophoclea ; we have observed a consi- 
derable number beside, in each volume, which it is not our pro- 
vince to enumerate. 

Under the article of the map of Africa (of the northernmost 
part of Africa, for that is all which the map exhibits) our 
author observes, 'That the Carthaginian Admiral Hanno 
penetrated, in this route, considerably to the Southward, is fully 
ascertained. There is little less doubt concerning the reality of 
the expedition of Eudoxus, and of thePhcenicians employed by 
Necho, King of Egypt, both of whom circumnavigated (doubled) 
the Cape of Good Hope/ (p. 34 preface.) Now it seems utterly 
improbable that either Eudoxus, or the Phoenicians ever could 
weather that Cape. With ancient vessels and ancient seamen 
this appears . to be impracticable. Especially, as the ancients 
confined their voyages to coasting ; in which case they must 
have been dashed in pieces, on rocks and shoals, without num- 
ber. It. cabo dos tormentos, the Cape of storms, was the 
name which Bartholomew Diaz, the first discoverer, Anno I486, 
gave to the Cape, but his master, John II. King of Por- 
tugal, with a reference to the hoped for access by this way to 
the East Indies , re-named it il cabo del bueko esperanza. 
Robertson concurs in this opinion; and Mr. Gossellin says, 
that though, in his Geographic des Grecs analyses , he affirmed, 
that Africa had been circumnavigated by the ancients, yet 3 
more minute investigation of the subject had convinced him of 
the impossibility of making such an opinion correspond with the 
knowledge they possessed. Dr. Vincent has with equal mo- 
desty and good sense refuted the report which Herodotus had 
heard, but which it is evident he did not believe. For his 
words are Melpomene 42. 'sAiyw, V<w im* m **, ’aAAw & in nu, 
*** r*j» AiCi/>?v, rov h 'i&xp* *bs rat We are con- 

firmed in this opinion by what he says immediately after- 
wards : ' in the next place (the Carthaginians are my authors) 
Sataspes, who was sent to circumnavigate Africa, could not ac- 
complish it, being deterred in the attempt, by the length of the 
voyage, and the want of inhabitants along the shore'; (pro- 
bably to instruct him and to furnish provisions;) 'and though* 
he was afterwards compelled by Xerxes to repeat the attempt, 
and returned affirming that he had passed the promontory of 
Africa: yet so incredible was his whole story, that Xerxes 
told him, he did not speak the truth, and ordered him to be 
put to death.' Melp. Ptolemy, who was doubtless well ac- 


* And they reported, what indeed to me is incredible, howsoever it 
may appear to any one else, that they sailed round Africa, and had the 
sun on their right hand. 

112 
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acquainted with Herodotus, not only believes the voyage was 
never performed by the Phoenicians, at the command of 
Necho, 1 but pronounces it impossible. Vo-sius and Strabo are 
.equally positive on the same side. Can we suppose the Phoe- 
nicians so superior to the Greeks in ihe art of navigation, as to 
bave no dread of passing the greatest Promontory in the world, 
when Nearchus and his officers shuddered at Mussendon, and 
durst not attempt Ras el-had r* Whatever superiority in science 
may be attributed to the former above Greeks, Ro o^ans, an<i 
Arabians, they were apparently inferior in courage ; and what- 
ever degree of skill we assign them, the smallest bark might have 
been conducted by the knowledge of a Portuguese pilot in 
greater safety, than the largest vessel ever fitted out of Egypt ; 
yet it is well known that the efforts of a century were requisite 
for the Portuguese to accomplish the circumnavigation from 
Europe. See Dr. Vincent’s Voyage of Nearchus, and Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, andClarke’s Progress of Maritime Discovery. 
Sect. ii. page 88, 89* &c. 

Another plate exhibits a topographical view of the celebrated 
attack made by Jugurtha on Metellus. But as our author 
cannot discover the situation of the river Muthul, we conceive 
his delineation of the scene of action and of the nature of this 
battle to be mere fancy. And how this alledged delineation 
proves and illustrates the connexion between the principles of 
'antient and modern tactics, and enables us to perceive, in those 
of the Legion and the Phalanx, the origin of our principles and 
movements, as we have lately borrowed them from Prussia and 
Austria, is, we believe, beyond the apprehension of South-British 
acuteness. 

Classical learning, we are told, is in a deep decline ; and to 
restore it to vigorous health our translator recommends to our 
two Universities and great Schools, the disuse of Verse-Ex - 
ercises, (the Scotch, indeed, know very little about quantity any 
more than the Germans) and the admission of translations. 
But we think the prescription will scarcely be followed ; and that 
it is somewhat assuming in the Doctor to write one ; especially 
as the same regimen, which now obtains in our Colleges and 

f jreat Schools, is that which for ages has produced the greatest 
iterary health, vigour and beauty, that the world ever witnessed. 

4 Were this book to come into fashion’ it is arrogantly said, i an 
emulation might be excited among scholars, to translate the 
writings, and compose the lives, of the principal ancient authors 
on a similar plan’ — we sigh and cry, Diis aliter visum sit l For 
then all human patience must he exhausted; disgusting and 


* On the coast of Arabia. 
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wanton prolixity would be the ton, and learning's self enormously 
swoln must die of a dropsy. 

We cannot here omit to notice a very common error, that 
prevails concerning emulation. This aspiring spirit is generally 
reputed a great virtue, and the foundation of most other virtues 
and accomplishments. Hence we find it spoken of Cyrus and 
others as an eminent praise that they were xa< 

But the only just standard of Ethics, thp Holy Scriptures, con- 
demns this pernicious opinion, and with manifest reason classes 
it under the works of the flesh. It is to this corrupt principle 
we owe the present calamities of Europe. Let us be as am- 
bitious as we can of doing well in the highest possible degree, 
but not with an envious or malicious delight in outstripping 
others; nor from so pitiful and, degrading a motive as the love of 
fame. Every one must see that when we relieve the needy in 
order to be seen and admired , our alms are charity no longer. 
The same may be said of every virtue whatever; that the regard 
to praise mars its simplicity, destroys its value, and converts, what 
otherwise would be excellent, into folly and vice. 

Essay the first, on the Life and Writings of Sallust, is a lucid 
arrangement of curious detail, minute, elegant, and in some 
parts highly captivating. Here we not only see the man finely 
delineated, but are prodigiously delighted with going round his 
bouse and gardens, both at Tibur and on the Quirinal hill. The 
reader is brought to the very spot, beholds the exact and measured 
site of the mansions, the prospect they command, their baths, 
statues, and furniture; he breathes the sweet purity of Elysian 
breezes, and pauses to admire the beauty and magnificence which 
every where surround him. He will not allow himself to con- 
sider what enabled the princely owner thus to purchase, . build, 
and plant; but abandons himself to the praeceps Anio and 
Tibumi Lucus, and gazes enraptured on the loveliest scenes, that 
art and nature ever united to embellish. 

We acknowledge that we have felt no little satisfaction in 
the moral use which our author makes of the vices of Sallust 
that their strength and number must be partly attributed to the 
sad condition of the Pagan world. The light of that sublime 
and pure religion, which has been so fully dispensed to us, neve* 
visited the most cultivated ages of Greece and Rome. The 
best and wisest of their philosophers continually bewildered 
themselves in the maze of metaphysics, in airy sublilties, in 
visions of abstract and useless speculation ; and Ethics, though 
studied as a science, were scarcely regarded as a rule of manners, 
and had little influence beyond the schools. 

His crimes may impress, on youth and inexperience, the neces- 
sity of a much nobler principle to the practice of duty, than any- 
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that the most splendid theories of virtue can furnish. The 
' scholar may stimulate his diligence by the example of a writer, 
who, in possession of every object that was capable of fostering 
indolence, or ministering to sensuality, could yet rise to eminence 
in intellectual pursuits. And all may learn the importance of 
habituating the mind to the denial of present gratification, for 
the attainment of some distant and transcendental good, it is 
thus that our author may be said to furnish a practical illustra- 
tion of his own favorite precept, to render the lower propen- 
sities subservient to the higher faculties of our nature, and to 
maintain that ascendancy, their claim to which he so eloquently 
vindicates. With this object of ambition continually before our 
eyes, and with talents far less splendid than those of Sallust, we 
can scarcely fail of- success in any laudable pursuit, although we 
may not like him transmit our names to distant ages. O / si sic 
omnia! 

For we find Dr. S. sometimes denying, and always palliat- 
ing, the vices of his client; and traducing Cicero, Livy, all the 
contemporary writers, and most of the later biographers, who 
presumed to speak a word to his discredit. The resentment 
expressed towards Le Clerc is perfect virulence: and it seems 
that the severity with which he was treated by Bentley and 
Bergman, was ( mirabile dictu) a judgement of God upon him, to 
pacify the manes of the Roman, and to punish the injury done 
to his. reputation ! M. Meisner, the learned Bohemian Professor, 
the worthy president De Brosses, Le Fevre, Dacier, and we 
know not who besides, come under the translator’s lash, for des- 
cribing Sallust as he was. Indeed, we can account it nothing 
but absolute effrontery, to depreciate so many venerable 
names, both ancient and recent, for daring to utter any thing 
to the dishonour of this darling author. But our indig- 
nation is excited, when we perceive such strange apologies as 
these for the want of virtue and the consummation of vice.— 
That he was born in such evil days as made his crimes scarcely 
avoidable : that there were many Sallusts, and therefore that 
the bad one might not be this Crispus: that there was in- 
ternal evidence to vindicate him from the charge of groveling 
sensuality — namely that great intellectual culture must have 
secured him from great intellectual abasement ; # (as if sense and 
Virtue were identical:) that expulsion from the senate for im- 
morality was no proof of our good gentleman's propensity to 


* We remember that Cicero, as Counsel for Coelius, uses the same 
argument; but then Solomon, above all, must have been unitormly pure', 
aud Bacon's sun must have been exempted from a spot. Rev. 
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vice: that his adulterous connexion with Fausta was only an 
unlucky intrigue : that'most of the criminations brought against 
him were the Blunders of Scholiasts, or the License of Rhetori- 
cians : that he was, though a finished, yet a rational , voluptuary ; 
that the malversations in his proconsulate, of which the ISumi- 
dians complained so loudly and so justly, and for .which they 
commenced a prosecution against him — quashed as it was by the 
influence of Caesar, and that influence, it is said, the purchase of 
Sallust’s money — were things of no great account, but matters of 
course, what every body did, but Fabricius : (unfortunate Verres ! 
to be condemned so long before a suitable advocate was born!) 
that the infamous conduct of the Historian, when Tribune on 
Milo’s trial, was creditable to his firmness and ability— with a 
long &c. of the same kind. It $eems, indeed, that if the 
biographer could exculpate his hero, he cared not for incurring 
the suspicion of being dissolute and unprincipled himself. 
We really redden at the unfounded and abominable insinuation, 
that Cicero, who was inimical to Clodius for his master’s sake, 
was secretly concerned with Milo in the' assassination : when 
it is clear from the undisputed statement in his oration, « and the 
account which Asconius gives of the affair, that neither Clodius 
nor Milo had, when they set out, the least idea of mischief to 
each other: but that at first it was a mere accidental scuffle 
among the servants, where at length the masters interfered,, 
and one of them was killed. So foul, so false, so wanton a sug- 

f estion, as this against Cicero, merits the severest rebuke. 

'he share too, which our Roman author had, when Quaestor, 
in procuring so nefariously the banishment of Cicero, for con- 
duct eminently necessary and meritorious, is another stain on 
his moral character. Omitting therefore what Lenaeus and the, 
declaimers say of him, omitting what is implied in the erection 
of a temple and a circus to the honour of Venus, and omitting 
various other allegations, we are surprized to hearthat against 
those who defame him, posterity will do him justice. And w ho 
can believe that a few moral sentences were put into the Cati- 
linarian and Jugurthine wars, by way of atonement for hi* 
licentiousness, at the very time when he was rolling in every 
luxurious and libidinous excess? So much for the Life of Sallust, 
which, with these and some other exceptions, we pronounce a 
luminous composition, and the work of no common master. 

We strongly suspect that the two political discourses, ascribed to 
Sallust, belong to a different and much later hand, and that, be- 
sides the fragments, the only writings of his which have reached 
our day, are the Conspiracy and Jugurtha; which seem (as our 
author expresses it) Mike the remains of those noble amphi- 
theatres, with which they are coeval. Both are calculated to 
impress us with a high idea of the people that could relish, and 
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the hand that could produce them : while the mouldering arch, 
and broken column attest, at once, the beauty of either work, 
and the cruel ravages committed by time/ How ‘ the mouldering 
arch and broken column attest the beauty of Sallust’s com- 
positions/ &c., arid what was the singular merit of the Homans 
in relishing these productions of genius and art, we really cannot 
conjecture. 

That Sallust studied and instated Thucydides, we grant ; but 
not that the pupil surpassed his master. Cicero remarks that 
the seventh book of, we venture to call him, the Prose-Pindar, 
was the finest piece of history he ever read i although, in another 
place, he denies him any rank among orators. The reason of 
which is obvious: conciseness was the characteristic of both 
Thucydides and Sallust, as amplification was the peculiar 
merit of Cicero, Neither did the Greek historian pretend to 
publish orations , only a history interspersed with short and 
frequent speeches. Demosthenes is said to have copied all 
Thucydides no less than eight times. Longinus (sect, xiv.) 
proposes him as the model of true grandeur and sublimity in 
writing history. Plutarch describes him as a most pathetic writer, 
combining the greatest energy arid variety that ever existed. 
Sallust frequently translates his political maxims, and copies 
him exactly in the conciseness and laboured energy of his phrase ; 
and fqr that reason is, like him, frequently obscure^. 

Before we quit this subject we qiust note one or two inaus* 
picious tokens of a perfect translator : as where Dr. S. twice 
speaks of Slaves put to the question: it should certainly be to 
the torture . And, ‘Rome, by this stroke, instead of being as* 
serted to freedom / may be good Latin , but certainly is not £n* 
glish . ^ 

There are also some reprehensible confusions of metaphor 
in the work under consideration; and egregious is the mis- 
take where (page xxiv. of the Essay) Marius is said to espouse 
the part of the nobility, and Sylla that of the people: the truth 
is directly the reverse. The account of Cicero in deliver-? 
inghis oration pro M done is unauthorized declamation, and un-i 
worthy of an historian. We release our readers for the present 
with two quotations : the one is a fine specimen of exculpation. 
‘ As the tenor of his life was at a considerable variance with his 
precepts and philosophy, so we must candidly class him among 
those pleasing teachers, who, while they discourse like angels, 
often act like men/ The other is, the approbation of that foolish 
and empty object of the Roman historian ‘ Drawing a con- 
clusion from the shortness of life, and the actual extent of out 

jL— 

* Vide Smith’s translation of Thucydides, page 38« 
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faculties, he steadily looked forward to that pleasing existence— 
(where? in Plato’s purgatory, or in Elysium? Ko! theke is 
some existence, some intelligence; but) in the honest fame, 
and the applause of posterity, which he hoped to find beyoad 
the grave/ 

Poor Crispus, and is this thy happiness ? is it thus that thorn 
art distinguished from the beasts that perish? No! Bucephalus 
will be remembered as long, and will excite feelings of attach- 
ment which Sallust never merited. If the historian could wit- 
ness our admiration of his talents, he would find that it heighten^ 
£d our execration of that depravity which Wasted aud perverted 
them. — Unsubstantial and ridiculous glory ! that our remem- 
brance will descend to posterity! — an absurd fantastic object, 
which philosophers and warriors in all ages have pursued, 
when tney either knew not, or despised, the hope of a better 
futurity: and which they have commonly taken care to ensure, 
like the Ephesian incendiary, by memorable crimes. 

How deeply are we indebted to that divine revelation which' 
enlightens our mind, and directs our conduct; which affords 
a rational and dignified object for exertion, and which secures 
^ur way to glory, through the path of happiness and virtue! 

(To bp concluded in out next Number J 


Art. II. Letters from France , written in the Years 1803, and 1804, 
including a particular Account of Verdun, and the Situation of the 
British Captives i n that city. By James Forbes, F.R.S. &c. 2. vds. 
royal 8vo. pp. 432—435. price ll. Is. White, 1806. 

TN the discharge of our professional duty, we are frequently 
compelled to exercise our prerogative of censure; and after 
the perusal of an absurd, useless, or tiresome book, it is 
not surprising if our remarks display a little acerbity, as well 
as disapprobation. Sincerely do we wish that those who never 
read, and c^n hardly spell, would not attempt to write; and 
that the press might be left vacant for those who can awaken 
our sympathy, or extend our information. The work before us 
has had the happy effect of smoothing our wrinkles, and of dis- 
posing us to communicate to our readers some portion of the 
entertainment which it has afforded to us. 

The motives which determined Mr. Forbes to visit the conli- 
nent were x of the most powerful nature ; parental affection, and 
parental duty/ 

* My daughter/ he writes, ‘ my only child, is now, as you well know, 
arrived at that age when education requires the last polish, and when 
accompanied by thfc never-ceasing vigilance of parental care, can it be 
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obtained in any way so pleasing and effectual, as by visiting those parts- 
of Europe to which our views are directed ? ... It is our first object, 
therefore, to see the principal towns of Holland, and from thence 
shape our course through Flanders to Paris : we propose, however, to 
make but a short stay in that city ; and it is my present intention to reach, 
in the early part of summer, the sublime and beautiful regions of Swit- 
zerland, where nature clothes her alpine heights with such majestic 
grandeur, and fills her romantic vales with all the charms of secluded 
beauty . . . When we have enjoyed the vintage on the charming 
borders of the lake of Geneva, we propose to cross the Alps, and 
enter Italy, at the close of autumn. A progress through Turin, 
Genoa, Florence, and some of the northern cities, will conduct us to 
Rome, which we shall make our winter residence, and avail ourselves 
of the numerous advantages which it so transcendency sffords. The 
vernal months that succeed, may be dedicated to the picturesque and 
classic scenery of Tivoli, Frescati, and Albano. I have also projected a 
journey to Naples, and a voyage to Sicily/ 

Such is the outline which Mr. Forbes has given of his intended, 
tour, and we sincerely lament, that the wanton and vindictive 
malice of an unfeeling despot, should have prevented the exe^ 
cution of his well arranged plan. 

On the 27th of April 1803, our travellers embarked from 
Harwich for Helvoetsluys, and on the 29th at noon first ‘ saw 
the flat coast of Holland . . the sand banks, unrelieved by 
trees or verdure, now and then presented an hamlet, a church, 
or land-mark tower; but no other variety regaled our sight, un- 
til we approached the broad expanse, where the river Maese 
disembogues itself into the sea/ 

We regret that we are unable to extract largely from Mr. Fs. 
well written descriptions of Dutch scenery, and his animated 
praises of the neatness and industry of the laborious and 
phlegmatic Hollander. But we must pass rapidly through this 
part of his tour, that we may afford greater space to details more 
interesting, at the present moment, to the English reader. 

From Helvoet, Mr. F. and his family proceeded by the 
Trekschuytto Rotterdam, and by the same conveyance from Rot- 
terdam to Delft, and the Hague. He takes the opportunity of 
that easy and even luxurious mode of travelling, to give his cor- 
respondent a general abstract of the present state of Holland, 
for which he acknowledges himself" indebted to a statistical ac- 
count” recently published at Paris. The result of his statements 
appears to be, that the Batavian Republic contains 1425 square 
leagues, and 1,881,881 inhabitants; the estimate of Pinker- 
ton is much higher, viz. 10,000 square miles, and 2,758,632 in- 
habitants. v 

At Leyden, Mr. Forbes visited the University, but was mise- 
rably disappointed in the expectations which he had formed of 
its ‘ cabinets of natural history’ and its ‘ botanical departments/ 
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From bis account of Haerlem, we extract a description, bor- 
rowed by Mr. F. * from a modem traveller/ of its celebrated 
organ. 

* It was made by Christopher Muller, of Haerlem, and erected in 1738 : 
It consists of eight thousand pipes, the largest thirty eight feet long, and 
sixteen inches in diameter $ there are sixty-eight stops, of which the 
most wonderful is the vox humana , so e\actly imitative of the human 
voice, both in the bass, tenor, and treble, that it was sometime before I 
could persuade myself that I was not imposed upon by real voices; 
there are other pipes, which are equally wonderful in the notes of different 
birds,; and the effect of the kettle-drum stop is not easily to be conceived. 

‘ Haerlem has given birth to several eminent painters, partictdaily- 
Bergharc, Wouvermans, Ostade, and Ruysdael, all of them voy 
celebrated artists. Hals also, though he was born at Malina, in 
Flinders, having fixed his residence in this place, its inhabitants are 
proud of owning him for a cidzen ; and the celebrity of this pointier 
proved the means of attracting Vandyke hither on his way to FngSand, 
where he had been invited by Charles the First. Wishing to be un- 
known on his arrival, Vandyke employed a stratagem to seduce Hab 
from an alehouse, where it was his custom to pass away much of bis 
time in low company, and spend all the money his profession enabled 
him to realize. A pressing invitation from a stranger of distinction, wbo 
wished to have bis portrait finished at one sitting, was accordingly at 
to him ; but it was with difficulty that he could be prevailed up on to 
quit his much loved liquor and company. At length he complied with 
the message, and was introduced to Vandyke ; who suffered no expres- 
sion to escape him that might lead to a discovery. Hals commenced bis 
business, and worked in his best manner : the stranger also appeared to 
be greatly delighted, and declared how much he should like to posassa 
talent which produced such beautiful effects, and did not appear to hikn 
to be of very difficult attainment : he then todk the pencil, and brganto 
sketch a subject. His mode of proceeding soon made Hals entertain 
doubts as to the quality of his guest, and he exhibited, as he felt, dm 
utmost astonishment, when he beheld a most masterly sketch of iiimsdfj 
finished by the hand of his distinguished visitor : he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘You are Vandyke! for no other man could have produced socb a 
portrait.* — As he pronounced these words, he threw himself on that 
great painter's neck, and remained for some time absorbed in speecbks 
wonder and delight.* 

Mr. F* notices, as other travellers have done, the rasfbJkame, 
spec/huuses,&c. and describes the promiscuous dancing assemblies. 

The 12th letter is principally devoted to an account of the 
singular village of Broek, which has already appeared so fre- 
quently in books of travels, that we need not here repeat it. The 
quietness and seclusion of this place, are not less extraordinary 
than its cleanliness; for in their walk through the whole village, 
Mr. Forbes and his party encountered only, ‘ one old woman, 
two men, and a boy/ The inhabitants * appear to blend in 
one system, the tenets of the Calvinists, Moravians, and Qua- 
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hers;' an3 , € though they are members of the established Dutch 
church, they profess a devotion and retirement which they think 
more conformable to primitive Christianity/ 

At Zeist, near Utrecht, Mr. F. visited a considerable esta- 
blishment of Moravians, and has given an interesting sketch of 
their history and general economy; the candour of this state- 
ment, and indeed the serious tenour of the whole work demands 
our warm commendation. 

< They look up, r he observes/ with humble hope and joy to our 
blessed Saviour, as to the lamb who was slain for our redemption, and 
who made by his sacrifice a complete propitiation for the sins of fallen 
man: they admit of justification only in him, and allow of no other 
plea for salvation than that of divine grace, through faith in a crucified 
Redeemer. The style of their hymns, and other writings, is extremely 
figurative: this circumstance, together with misinterpretation of their 
Agapae, or love-feasts, has sometimes caused them to be treated with 
Undeserved contempt and ridicule/ 

As nothing of any peculiar interest occurred till Mr. Forbes 
and his family arrived at Paris, we shall merely indicate 
their route from Utrecht, through Gorcum, Breda, Antwerp > 
Mechlin, Brussels, Mons, Valenciennes, Cambray, Peronne, 
to Paris, where, on reaching the Hotel de la Rochefoucault, 
May 24 , 1803 , they received the distressing intelligence that 
hostilities had recommenced, and that every Englishman within 
the territory of France had been declared prisoners of war. On 
the following morning, Mr. Forbes appeared before General 
Junot, from whom he obtained permission to remain at Paris; 
he * was also informed that he might go where he pleased in the 
capital and its environs, and might spend the day at St. Ger- 
main, or Versailles, provided he returned every night to sleep in 
Paris/ 

f No intelligent, liberal Frenchman/ observes Mr. F. * endeavours 
tp justify this act of the First Consul j but, on the contrary, all who 
have the courage to avow their sentiments, consider our detention as on© 
of the most abominable violations of the law of nations ever committed 
in a civilized country. They ascribe this cruel breach of hospitality to 
the hasty orders of capricious despotism, issued in a moment of passion ; 
but to us, the consequence of his capricious and irritable nature may be 
lasting and terrible/ 

Of the temporary relaxation of thrir captivity, Mr. F. and 
his companions availed themselves to the utmost; and visited all 
that was interesting in and near Paris. We could with pleasure 
extract from his description of the Louvre, but our readers are, 
most probably, well acquainted with the purposes to which it is 
now devoted; and detailed descriptions of its inestimable con- 
tents have been so long, and so frequently, before the public, 
that we pass on to other particulars. 
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At Versailles, Mr. Forbes seems to have been more delighted 
with the exquisitely simple and picturesque beauties of the little 
Trianon, “ the favorite retreat of the unfortunate Marie Antoi- 
nette/’ than with all the magnificence of the regal mansion. 
In his next letter, he gives a striking and spirited description, 
from the pen of a Frenchman, of the change produced in 
France by the revolution. At the hospital of invalids, the na- 
tional pride of our countryman was highly gratified at discover- 
ing among more than 1800 standards, only ‘ two British flags* 
and a tattered ship’s ensign, which however are placed in the 
most conspicuous situation/ 

The names of de 1’Epee and Sicard, the benevolent instruc- 
tors of the deaf and dumb, must be familiar and grateful to our 
readers; with the latter, and his favourite pupil, Massieu Mr. 
Forbes had the good fortune to be acquainted, and he had the 
pleasure of assisting at a rural f£te in honour of the Abb6 at the 
forest of St. Germain; M. Jauffret, a name well known to the 
lovers of natural history, presided at the entertainment; he is a 
very amiable man, and makes frequent botanical excursions, 
witn youth of both sexes, in the environs of Paris. — Mr. F. 
describe* the interesting occupations of the day, and among 
other particulars relative to Massieu, records the following con- 
versation, which was interchanged on paper, and ^rhich we 
translate literally from the French : 

Ques. What is Eternity? Ans . That day which has no yester- 
day, nor tomorrow. — Q. What is God ? A . The Sun of Eternity. 
Q. What is Gratitude? A . The Memory of the Heart. — Q. 
What is a Revolution ? A . A tree whose root is upwards, and 
whose top is downwards. — Q. What is virtue? A . Moral 
Strength. — Q. What is Reason? A . The Maturity of the Mind. 

Mr. Forbes has also introduced in this chapter the affecting 
letter of Massieu to the National Assembly, in 1792, when his 
tutor was arrested for conscientiously declining to take the civic 
oath ; together with some interesting extracts from Sicard’s nar- 
rative of his wonderful preservation, amidst the carnage of the 
Abbaye, when his companions in misfortune were slaughtered 
before his eyes, and the bayonet was already lifted to plunge 
into his breast. He yet lives for the honour of France, and the 
felicity of his pupils. 

The following, description, at once sneering and savage, of 
the celebrated Strasbourg goose, the favourite morceau of the 
French Epicures, is copied by Mr. F. from the Manual of glut- 
tons/ 

' This goose has obtained a distinguished name amongst the winged 
tribe, and certainly deserves the grateful acknowledgment of all true 
lovers of the table, for the superior excellence of its liver, w ith which 
at Strasbourg arc manufactured these admirable pastes that form thf 
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greatest luxury of an entremet. To procure those livers of a sufficient 
•ixe, the animal must for a time become a living sacrifice. Crammed 
with food, deprived of all liquid, and nailed by die feet to a board fixed 
immediately before a large fire, it must be allowed the poor goose doe* 
not lead a very pleasant life. The punishment, indeed, would be into- 
lerable, if the animal was not cheered in its sufferings by the consoling 
idea of its intended destiny ; the prospeet of this enables it to brave with 
fortitude the fiery trial $ and when she considers that her liver, grown 
much larger than the rest of her body, larded with truffles, encrusted- 
in a scientific paste, through the medium of M. Corcellet, will spread 
around the glory of her name, she calmly submits to her fate, and sheds 
not a single tear.’ 

How is man degraded below the very brutes which he sacri- 
fices, when he makes his happiness consist in sensual gratifica- 
tions! 

The f museum of French monuments* appears, from Mr. 
Forbes’ account, to be eminently calculated to excite the interest 
of the traveller. M. Lenoir, ‘ its founder and administrator/ 
has collected within the precincts of the ci-devant Convent of 
the Petits Augustins, an immense number of monuments, which 
with unceasing assiduity and at considerable expense, he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing from ‘the revolutionary Vandals. has 
arranged them by centuries, in separate chambers, and “ the 
cloisters and adjoining gardens are decorated with tombs, vases, 
sarcophagi, statues, cinerary urns, and other fragments, which, 
produce a striking effect among the overshadowing yews, cy- 
presses, and weeping-willows/ 

We pass over the particulars of a six weeks journey to Tours, 
and a variety of anecdotes and descriptions, that we may come 
at once to the most unpleasant part of our author’s residence 
abroad — his exile from Paris. On the 7tb of Decern her, ] 803, 
he r received an order, in the usual form, to depart in three 
days for Verdun / he succeeded, however, in obtaining an ex- 
tension of the time, and did not reach Verdun until the 17th. 

* We certainly might have been/ observes Mr. F. ‘ in a more un- 
comfortable situation, but still, it is rather trying to a British spirit to be 
compelled to appear every morning at the general appel of the English, 
and at nine in the evening, when the great bell of the cathedral tolls, 
to be compelled to repair to our lodgings, or be sent to prison. A walk 
Without the gates is at present prohibited j at the same time the prome- 
nades within the walls are pleasanter than most of those which 1 have 
seen in fortified places. The town stands on very unequal ground ; the 
citadel,, cathedral, and episcopal palace, are on* the summit of a lofty 
hill, in the vicinity of shady- walks, and fine prospects j particularly 
Iran tbe gardens of the episcopal residence, and the adjacent parade. 
The Bishop’s palace, now inhabited by the sous-prefet, and many of the 
be*t houses, are situated on the summit of the hill near the cathedral ; 
on its acclivity, and immediately surrounding it, is the rest of the town, 
which consists of several streets, with many good houses, and well fur- 
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dished shops 5 particularly those selling liquors and confectionary, for 
which Verdun is famous. The convent and nunneries, formerly amount- 
ing to eighteen, are all suppressed; and the parish churches reduced 
from twenty to three. The lower part of Verdun, where we reside, , is 
pleasingly diversified with wood and water, fields and gardens. The 
Meuse flows here through verdant meadows with great rapidity; and in 
its principal stream, and different branches, forms several noisy cascades 
over the artificial precipices from which it rushes into the town. Here 
the ramparts are shaded by large trees, and the walks through the mea- 
dows planted with osiers, willows, and alders, the scene very unlike the 
interior of a fortress, and bearing a great resemblance to Dhirboy, in the 
East Indies, where 1 so long resided among the peaceful Brahmins. 
Such is the place of our captivity ;* 

•of which Mr. Forbes has given us two pleasing sketches. 

General Wirion, the commandant, is represented in the 
most amiable light; his politeness and humanity softened the 
harshness, and relieved the despondency of confinement; but 
he was frequently compelled, by mandates from his unfeeling 
master, to adopt measures from which his own feelings must 
have revolted. Domiciliary visits, frequent and alarming re- 
ports, sudden and unaccountable removals of several prisoners 
to the dreary dungeons of Bitche, incessantly harassed the minds 
of our unfortunate countrymen. We pass over many interest- 
ing particulars, among which is a statistical account of modem 
France, to notice the application of Sir Joseph Banks, and the 
influence of the National Institute, by whose interference Mr. 
Forbes was at length liberated from Verdun; after a deten- 
tion of six months, he left that place on the 19th of June, 1804, 
and on the 21st reached Paris. 

As Mr. Forbes felt it necessary to state such qualifications to 
the National Institute as might entitle him to the name of a 
savant, we gladly embrace the opportunity of introducing him 
to many of nis countrymen in his own words. 

4 I left England before I had attained my 16th year, and with soma 
knowledge of drawing, and an ardent desire to explore foreign countries, 
I travelled for a space of nearly twenty years in different parts of Asia, 
Africa, and America ; endeavouring to investigate the manners and cus- 
toms of the inhabitants, to study the natural history, and delineate the 
principal places, and picturesque scenes in the various regions I visited. 
To these I added the costume of the natives, together with coloured 
drawings of the beasts/birds, fish, insects, fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
produced in such infinite variety in those distant climes. During this 
period I resided a long time among the. Brahmins in Hindostan, at a 
considerable distance from the European settlements : where I had an 
opportunity of observing the modes of life, and the peculiar tenets of 
that singular people. 

4 Twenty years are now elapsed since I returned from thence to my 
native country, when, not having visited the continent of Europe, 1 left 
afgo in order to view the classical scenes of Italy, 
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the romantic regions of Switzerland,' and the exterisive tracts of Gfer* 
many ;. but on account of the late war, [ could not then enter France. 

* My drawings, and the descriptions of them, which were made during 
these travels, till upwards of fifty -two thousand pages , and are contained 
in one hundred and tifty folio volumes, all the work of my own hands ; 
and these labours obtained me tbe honour of being elected a member of 
.the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London. My friends have in- 
sisted upon my making the public acquainted with my researches, and, 
previous to my leaving England, I had devoted some time to a selection 
®f the most interesting parts, which I was preparing for the press. In 
t&at state they now await my return, when I hope to complete the ar- 
duous undertaking.’ 

In tins wish we cordially Unite, and do ndt wonder that such 
a statement had its effect upon the National Institute* 

We have already devoted so many pages to this pleasing 
work, that we cannot accompany Mr. Ivin his route through 
Normandy and Morlaix ; we can only observe^ that he sailed 
from this port in a Danish merchantman on the 26th of July, 
1804* and on the next day landed at Dartmouth. 

* My sensations on this occasion no language can describe ; but most 
sensibly did I feel the truth of Mr. Sheridan’s assertion, that Buonaparte 
k an instrument employed by Providence to attach the English more and 
more to their constitution and liberty j and that whoever treads on Bri- 
tish ground, after leaving France, feels as if he had escaped from a dun- 
geon, and was restored to light and to freedom.' 

The Appendix contains some letters from Verdun, addressed 
to Mr. Forbes since his liberation; one of which records a sin- 
gular triumph of honour in an Irish Gentleman, who refused to 
accept liberty for himself, his sister, and his mother, when he 
found that it was offered through the influence of the infamous 
O'Connor. 

We- take leave of these elegant and entertaining volumes, 
'with our thanks to Mr. F. for the pleasure he has afforded us, 
and our. hearty congratulations on his return td a land of peace 
aud security. 


Art. III. A Treatise on the Process emplmjed by Nature in suppressing the 
Hemorrhage from divided and punctuated Arteries ; and on the use 
of the Ligature ; concluding with Observatiqns on Secondary Hemorr- 
hage : the Whole deduced from an extensive Series of Experiments, 
and illustrated by Fifteen Plates. By J. F. D. Jones, M.D. Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London 8vo. pp. 237. Price 10s. 6d t 
Philips, London $ Guthrie and Tait, Edinburgh. 1805. 

T HE examination of many works on medicine and surgery, 
would he inconsistent with our plan ; but some treatises on 
the healing art contain such positions as can hardly be too muc)i 
investigated, and such practical rules as cannot be too generally 
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known. Of this kind is the work now before us, and we hope 
that we shall render esseutial service to our readers in general 
by examining its conteuts. The subjects discussed in this per-, 
formance, 

“ Whether we consider them in reference to the patient, or the sur* 
geon, are inferior to none in the interest which they ought to excite. The 
brave, the unfortunate, and the diseased, are those Who plead for that aid 
which is to rescue them from instant danger. The surgeon never suffer* 
greater anxiety, than when he is called upon to suppress a violent hemorr- 
hage; and on no occasion is the reputation of his art so much at stake* 
There are only two modes by which we are enabled to obtain any know- 
ledge on these subjects : first, by patient observations made on the human 
body ; and secondly, by direct experiments on brutes. War, accidents, 
and disease, have never been wanting, and yet the records of our profes- 
sion afford us but few and detached observations on the suppression of 
hemorrhage, if we contrast the knowledge we possess with the import 
tance of the subject/’ pp. 7, 8. 

The frequent occurrence of wounds, and the dangerous conse- 
quences which the slightest might occasion, must render it obvious, 
that np opportunity should be lost of spreading, as widely as pos- 
sible, such information as may furnish the most rational means of 
relief. Independently of the great benefits which must result to 
professional men, from a fair and sensible investigation of a sub- 
ject involved in a considerable degree of obscurity, it is highly 
desirable to rescue the public from the influence of error, ami 
from the propensity to employ inefficacious nostrums. Cases 
often occur in which life may depend on immediate and judicious 
exertions, and a useless remedy, that loses a few minutes, is a fat^i 
aggravation of the mischief. 

The first attempt to point out the means which the constitution 
of our frame employs for the suppression of hemorrhage, was 
that of Mons. Petit, in 173 1 . This ingenious surgeon was of 
opinion, that hemorrhage, from a divided artery, is stopped by 
the formation of a coagulum, or clot of blood, partly within, and 
partly without the vessel; He therefore was led to recommend 
compression, that the clot might not be removed by the impulse 
of the blood. In 173fi, Mons. Morand, who did not deny that 
the coagulum had some effect in restraining hemorrhage," con- 
tended, that the most essential changes which took place, were in 
the artery, itself; the circular fibres corrugating, and thereby 
shortening, the longitudinal fibres, by which a thickening of the 
artery, and, in the end, an obliteration of the cavity, he supposed, 
took place. M. Morand, as appears even from the terms he em- 
ployed, had no very accurate ideas of the structure and actio* of 
the arteries : his doctrine was, however, soon after adopted by Mr. 
Sharpe, in the second edition of his Operations of Surgery. To 
.this opinion succeeded that of Mons. Pouteau, who. attributing 
Vol. HI. kk 
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little of no effect to the clot of blood, or to the retraction of the 
artery, conceived that the flow of blood becomes impeded, prin- 
cipally by the tumefaction of the cellular membrane, at the cir- 
cumference of the cut extremity of the artery. Our countrymen, 
Kirkland, White, Gooch, and Aikin, have adopted the opinion, 
that the stoppage of the hemorrhage depends on the contraction 
of the arteries, and not on the formation of a coagulum. Mr, 
Kirkland made several ingenious experiments, from whence it 
appeared, that a perpendicular pressure, for a few minutes, upon 
the end of the vessel, would effectually suppress a hemorrhage 
from a considerable artery ; the pulsation at the extremity be- 
coming less and soon ceasing, the artery collapsing, and gradually 
closing itself, up to the nearest lateral branches, through which 
the blood them passes. The last opinion which has been delivered, 
is that of Mr. J. Bell, who supposes that the spontaneous stopping 
of hemorrhage proceeds, neither from the retraction of the ar- 
tery, the construction of its fibres, nor the formation of a clot, 
but from the injection with blood of the cellular substance, which 
surrounds the artery. 

Thus far had the experiments and observations of preceding 
anatomists and surgeons advanced our knowledge on this sub- 
ject. But nothing nad appeared to illustrate and reconcile con- 
tradictory appearances, or to determine which theory was erected 
on the firmest foundation. Every one had been most influenced 
by those phenomena which had occurred in his own experiments ; 
and hence an unjustifiable propensity had been indulged in, to 
assign the whole effect produced to one circumstance alone. 
Aware of this, and convinced that a connected series of experi- 
ments and of observations could alone furnish satisfactory infor- 
mation on this interesting subject, the ingenious author of this 
treatise instituted a course of experiments, from the first series of 
which, nineteen in number, made on arteries which were com - 
pletely divided , he deduces the following interesting observations. 

“ These experiments,” he says, shew that the blood, the action and 
even the structure of arteries, their sheath, and the cellular substance con- 
necting them with it — in short, that all the parts concerned in or affected 
by hemorrhage, contribute to arrest its fatal progress, by operating, in the 
case of a divided artery of moderate size, in the following manner. 

“ An impetuous flow of blood, a sudden and forcible retraction of the 
artery within its sheath, and a slight contraction of its extremity, are the 
immediate and almost simultaneous effects of its division. .The natural 
impulse, however, with which the blood is driven on, in some measure 
counteracts the retraction, and resists the contraction of the artery. The 
blood is effused into the cellular substance between the artery and, its 
sheath, and passing through that canal of the sheath which had been form- 
ed by the retraction'of the artery, flows freely externally, or is extrava- 
sated into the surrounding cellular membrane, in proportion to the open 
•r confined state of- the external wound. The retracting artery leaves lk(e 
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internal surface of the sheath uneven by lacerating or stretching the cellu- 
lar fibres that connected them. These fibres entangle the blood as it 
flows, and thus the foundation is laid for the formation of a coagulum at 
the mouth of the artery, and which appears to be completed by the blood, 
as it passes through this canal of* the sheath, gradually adhering and coa- 
gulating around its internal surface, till it completely fills it up from the 
circumference to the centre. 

“ A certain degree of obstruction to the hemorrhage, which results 
from the effusion of blood into the surrounding cellular membrane, and 
between the artery and its sheath, but particularly the diminished force 
and velocity of the circulation, occasioned by the hemorrhage, and the 
speedy coagulation of the blood, which is a well known consequence of 
such diminished action of the vascular system, most essentially contribute, 
to the accomplishment of this important and desirable effect. 

“ A coagulum then, formed at the mouth of the artery, and within its 
sheath, and which I have distinguished in the experiments by the name 
of the external, coagulum, presents the first complete barrier to the effu- 
sion of blood. This coagulum, viewed externally, appears like a conti- 
nuation of the artery, but on cutting open the artery, its termination can 
be distinctly seen with the coagulum completely shutting up its mouth, * 
and inclosed in its sheath. 

“ The mouth of the artery being no longer pervious, nor a collateral 
branch veiy near it, the blood just within it is at rest, coagulates, and 
forms, in general, a slender conical coagulum, which neither fills up the 
canal of the artery, nor adheres to its sides, except by a small portion of 
the circumference of its base, which lies near the extremity of the vessel. 
This coagulum is distinct from the former, and I have called it the in- 
ternal coagulum. 

“ In the mean time the cut extremity of the artery inflames, and the 
▼asa vasorum pour out lymph, which is prevented from escaping by the 
external coagulum. This lymph fills up the extremity of the artery, is * 
situated between the internal and external coagula of blood, is somewhat 
intermingled with them, or adheres to them, and is firmly united allround 
to the internal coat of the artery. 

“ The permanent suppression of the hemorrhage chiefly depends on this 
coagulum of lymph $ but while it is forming within, the extremity of the 
artery is farther secured by a gradual contraction which it undergoes, and 
by an effusion of lymph between its tunics, and into the cellular mem- 
brane surrounding it j in consequence of which these parts become 
thickened, and so completely incorporated with each other, that it is im- 
possible to distinguish one from the other : thus, not only is the canal of 
the artery obliterated, but its extremity also is completely effaced, and 
blended with the surrounding parts.’ > pp. 53—5(5. 

The more particular elucidation of these observations, and the 
remarkson their accordance or disagreement with the observations 
of preceding writers, we are reluctantly prevented from intro- 
ducing here ; we shall therefore proceed to notice Dr. Jones's far- 
ther labours. 

Sixteen experiments are related, which were made to ascertain 
the means which nature employs for suppressing the hemorrhage 
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from punctured or partially divided arteries. From these it ap- 
pears, that the hemorrhage was at first stopped in these eases, bv 
a thick lamina of coagulated blood, which, though somewhat 
thicker at the wounded part, was continuous with the blood lying 
between the artery and its sheath ; and that the arteries being 
wounded, only to a moderate extent, are capable of re-uniting 
and healing so completely, that after a certain time the cicatrix is 
not discoverable on either the internal or the external surface. 
In this part of the work, Dr. Jones offers some very useful sug- 
gestions respecting the formation of aneurisms, and the treat- 
ment of a w bunded artery ; concluding, however, that in every 
case in which it can be done, it is best to tie the artery above and 
below the wounded part, and to divide it completely between tbre 
ligatures, agreeable to the practice which was recommended by 
Celsus. 

Ihe author proceeds in the next place to examine the imme- 
diate effects produced by a ligature on an artery. His inquiries 
on this point were very much aided by the information he ob- 
tained from Mr. J. Thomson, of Edinburgh, that in every instance 
in which a ligature is applied around an artery, without including 
the surrounding parts, tne internal coat of the arteiy is torn by 
it: a fact indeed which was first noticed by Mons. Dessault. 

The structure of the arteries explains on what this curious cir- 
cumstance depends. Whilst the internal and middle coats are so 
weak, in their circular direction, as to be very easily torn by ai\y 
force applied in that direction, the external coat possesses a con- 
siderable degree of uniform density. Hence if an artery be sur- 
rounded by a tight ligature, its middle and internal coats will be 
as completely divided by it as they can by a knife, whilst the ex- 
ternal coat remains entire. 

Six very important experiments are here related, from which it 
appears tnat a single ligature or more being applied round an ar- 
tery, even the carotid, sufficiently tight to cut the interpal and 
middle coats, and then directly removed, an effusion of lymph 
takes place, not only externally, but within the artery, to till up 
and obstruct it in such a manner, as must effectually ac- 
complish the obliteration of its canal to the 6rst collateral 
brandies, above and below the obstructed part. If, as Dr. Jones 
observes, it be possible to produce obstruction in the canal of an 
artery in the human subject, in the above-mentioned manner, may 
it not, be advantageously employed in the cure of aneurism? in- 
asmuch as nothing more need be done to prevent the immediate 
union of the external wound. 

In the observations which follow on the process of adhesion, 
and the changes which an artery finally undergoes, in conse- 
quence of the application of ligature, as well as those on the im 
proper form and application of the ligature, as tending to produce 
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secondary hemorrhage, much useful infr^matLon is to te fouud 
which our limits will not permit us to notice. 

We cannot conclude without expressing oar opi nion, that the 
author of the present work has prosecuted an arau oils and most 
useful inquiry, with great industry and success. His experiments 
and observations furnish information, which at all times must be 
licceptable. But at the present period, when thousands of oUr 
fellow-men* of our .countrymen, may fall in the hour of ba ttle, 
he, who eagerly directs bis attention to counteract effectually the 
most frequent cause of death in these lamentable situations, ren- 
ders a service to suffering humanity, which deserves our grateful 
acknowledgements. 

Art. IV. Select Sermons ; translated fro m the original French of Loaf* 
Bourdaloue. 8vo. pp. 355. Pr ice 6s. Conder. 1806*. 

“ one ever possessed in a more eminent degree than Hour- 
daioue, all the great characteristics of genuine eloquence. 
He united the simplicity of Christian preaching, with majesty 
and sublimity ... strength with sweetness, vehemence with 
unction, freedom with precision, the most energetic ardour with 
the purest, and clearest views . . . Nothing escaped the vi* 
vacity and extent of his imagination. What fire anu animation 
in his delivery ! ... he bore down all before him ; he capti- 
vated, he mastered the feelings of his hearers ; conviction was 
irresistible, and libertinism itself yielded to his sway V* 

We do not recollect ever to have been more completely at 
fault, than on accidentally meeting with this singular effusion, 
the composition, we believe, of a celebrated French female, the 
Marchioness de Lambert. W e could not for some time persuade 
ourselves that the praise had been seriously designed ; so inge- 
niously has the writer contrived to attribute to Bourdaloue, al- 
most eveiy excellence which he did not possess. Our estimate 
of bis merits and defects has not been formed lightly nor hastily, 
and we do not hesitate to give it as our decided opinion, that lie 
has neither sublimity nor sweetness, unction nor imaeinatton ; he 
h sometimes, although but rarely, vehement; and so far h fee 
from attaint rig the mastery of the feelings, that tie question if a 
single instance of genuine pathos can be produced froth the ' 
whole of his works. The following extract from Laharpe, so 
completely expresses our own ideas on this subject, that we Adopt 
h nearly without reserve. After noticing the gross and indeceut 
buffobnery, which degraded the eloquence of the pulpit in 
France, during the two centuries immediately preceding the agf 
®f Louis X I V . he thua proceeds : 

" Bourdaloue held out to his contemporaries an example suited to the 
parity of the sacred ministry ... he was the first who constantly 
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supported in the pulpit, the eloquence of reason ... he laid aside the 
affected display of miscellaneous quotations, and quaint conceits. Deeply 
• imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, and versed in the Holy Scriptures, 

. his subjects are solidly treated, 'judiciously and methodically arranged, and 
, vigorously pursued. His reasoning is conclusive . . . and his inferences 
satisfactory and instructive : but he has few of the great requisites of 
the orator, elocution, sentiment, animation. He is an excellent theo- 
logian, an expert catechist, rather than a powerful preacher. While he 
forces conviction on the mind, he is deficient in that precious unction 
which can alone render conviction efficacious.” 

: To this judicious estimate of the talents of Bourdaloue, we add, 
in the words of his present translator, that in his writings, “ ao 
tive and social duties are clearly delineated, and zealously en- 
forced, nor is any argument used to seduce them into indolent re- 
tirement, who are usefully employed in public life : and the per- 
formance of ceremonial religion, or the cultivation of abstract 
feelings, to the neglect of moral obligations, and influential 
piety, is ever condemned as hypocrisy or self-delusion .” 

The volume, under review, contain^ an interesting and well- 
translated selection from the sermons of this eminent preacher. 
The subjects are— True and False Piety; The Love and Fear of 
Truth ; The Afflictions of the Righteous , and the Prosperity of 
the Wicked ; Prayer ; The Recompense of the Saints; Love to 
our Neighbour; The Forgiveness of Injuries ; Providence ; The 
Fear of Death ; The Prayer of Jesus Christ in the Garden ; The 
Last Judgment . 

Of these we are disposed to prefer the 1st, 5th, and 9th. From 
the 1st, we shall extract that part of the exordium which con- 
tains the arrangement of the discourse. 

“ As the most brilliant gold is not always the most free from alloy, so 
the most splendid piety is not always the most solid and pure. Can we 
desire a more striking exemplification of this truth, 'than in the Scribes 
and Pharisees ? Their actions apparently so holy, were not only worth- 
less in the sight of God, but they were actions which he expressly con- 
demned. What were the causes of this condemnation ? Three great im- 
perfections we may discover in them, and which I shall endeavour to 
expose in, the three heads of this discourse. In short, what was the piety 
of the Pharisees } It was hypocritical, false, and vicious ; first, in it* 
subject ; secopdly, in its aim $ thirdly, in its form- False in its subject* 
because it affected the most scrupulous severity in things of a trivial na- 
ture, whilst it neglected the most important duties $ false iq its aim, be- 
cause all its exertiofis were selfish, and arose from worldly considerations, 
Lastly, false in its form, because it was merely external, and consisted in 
outward performances $ for these reasons it was so strongly opposed, and 
so frequently reprobated by the N Son of God. If we, my brethren, are 
desirous, by sincere and genuine piety, to ensure our salvation, and ren- 
der ourselves acceptable to God, let us leam to correct, in the practice of 
pur religion, these three defects ; that is to say, let our piety be perfect ; 
jet our piety be disinterested $ and let our piety be internal; perfect, that 
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it may comprehend every thing which enters into the service of God, 
whether of more or less importance ; disinterested, that it may have a 
view to God and his Kingdom, without considering what we might ex* 
pect to receive from the world $ internal, that it may influence and dwell 
in the heart. Unless by these distinguishing marks, we prove ourselves 
superior to the Pharisees : unless our piety be more extensive, and ac- 
tuated by a nobler aim than theirs, and unless it be deeply rooted in our 
hearts, we must not flatter. ourselves that we shall ever find favour with 
God . Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven : 9 

The recompense of the saints is a subject of peculiar delicacy 
and difficulty, but, with some allowance perhaps for the creed of 
Bourdaloue, we think it treated with singular felicity in the 5 th 
sermon. After describing the promised reward as certain , abun- 
dant, and eternal, he goes on with an animation which faintly 
reminds the reader of the unrivalled eloquence of Massillon. 

w The reward of the righteous alone passeth not away 5 for the righte- 
ous will live for ever, and their recompense is in God, who cannot 
change. The reward of the righteous alone is immutable and inva* 
liable $ for it consists in the happiness they receive from seeing, loving, 
and possessing God : they will see him, they will love him, they will 
possess him to all eternity. As the sufferings of the damned will arise 
from their being deprived of God, and eternally feeling the loss of God, 
the beatitude of the saints, on the contrary, will arise from the certainty 
that they shall never Jose their God, that they shall be for ever united to 
him. Such is the reward of them who devote themselves to the service 
of the Almighty. A kingdom is prepared for them, an eternal kingdom, 
in which there will be no succession, no vicissitude : a crown awaits 
them ,* a crown endowed with a privilege conferred on no earthly crown, 
that of being perpetual : they will reign like God ; they will reign for 
ever : this eternity of power is the recompense of them who suffer, and 
who humble themselves for the sake of their God. They will be filled 
with joy 5 with joy which will never terminate 5 with joy which will 
never be disturbed nor interrupted ; a joy which will endure as long as 
God himself. This eternity of happiness is the recompense of them who 
are lowly in heart, who renounce themselves, and by their humility be- 
come great in the sight of God, of whose glory they will be partakers ; 
they will enjoy glory which will never be diminished nor obscured; 
which will be ever new, which will receive augmented lustre from the 
lapse of ages 5 an eternity of glory V 9 

In the 9th sermon, among other powerful motives for the con- 
solation and triumph of the Christian, in the prospect of death, 
he urges 

“ The contemplation of our dying Saviour ; of Jesus Christ, who, 
though immortal in his nature, became, as we are taught by St. Paul, a 
prtaker of flesh and blood, for the purpose of subjecting himself to mor- 
tality, and thereby removing the bitterness of death ) that he by the grace 
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qfQrtd should taste- death for ev&ry man, tmd deliver them who, through 
fear of dedth, were all their life* time subject to bondage. Yet to you, 
feeble attd timid Christian, death still appears full of bitterness# Jesus 
Christ tasted death for you; and you, although you have the benefit of 
his example, think it hard to taste it for him. After all his care to 
sweeten the cup, you reject it, as if it were filled with wormwood and 
gall. It was the felicity of the Apostle Paul to behold death destroyed, 
swallowed up in the triumph of Jesus Christ. Death is swallowed up in 
victory. He defies death in the language of insult ; without presump- 
tion, he exults, O Death, where is thy sting ! O Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory ! But we are not animated by the Apostle’s language, we share not 
his joy and triumph j death is still victorious over our weakness ; in our 
apprehension it retains t he sa e power, the same sting, so that the efficacy 
of the cfdss, and of the death of the Redeemer, appears to us almost de- 
stroyed. It is the peculiar privilege of Christians, who are united to their 
Saviour with well-founded assurance, to die without feeling the sting of 
death} but we renounce this privilege, and from a pusillanimity unworthy 
of our faith, not only feel, but anticipate, and give additional sharpness to 
that sting.” 

We cannot dismiss this volume without congratulating the. 
translator, a female, us we understand, on the able execution of 
her task. 


Art. V. Observations on English Architecture, Military, Ecclesiastical , and 
Civil, compared with similar Buildings ou the Continent : including a 
Critical Itinerary of Oxford and Cambridge ; also Historical Notices of 
• stained Glass, ornamental Gardening, &c.; with Chronological Tables 
and Dimensions of Cathedral and Conventual Churches. By the Rev. 
James Dallaway, M.B. F. S. A. Royal 8vo. pp. 340, price 12s, 
Taylor, London, 1806. 

rpHIS is a work of considerable learning and labour, the re- 
. suit of much . investigation and continued research. We 
are sorry that* with .such toil and such ample materials, it is not 
fhore inviting to general readers; but is rather a collection of 
Valuable matter, than an elegant and pleasing composition# 

Mr. IXullaway divides bis work into eleven sections. In his 
first section he investigates the term ‘ Gothic,’ and the deri- 
vation ot Gothic Architecture, of which he notices the descent, 
and some of the peculiarities, in reference to Ecclesiastical 
Structures. His second section describes the era c of the Florid 
Gothic’ its characteristics, especially, as manifested j n certain 
parts. These principles he illustrates in a third section, by an 
account of the Benedictine Abbey, now the Cathedral, at 
Glouc. ster* After Religious Edifices he adverts to Military 
Architecture, Castles and Forts, before the Conquest; to similar 
constructions under the Normans; to the military principles of 
4$feoce introduced from the (*evant, by King Edward I.; and 
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this brings him to the period when cattles gave .way to mansions, 
and the necessity of per*onal defence was no longer visible in 
the residences of our nobility. He then institutes somewhat 
vei v a comparison, though he protests to the contrary, be* 
tween the two ^.overside** in regard to their public building*; 
it is evident tnai Oxford is h.s favorite. I bis is followed hy 
an investigation «»f Domestic Architecture from the days of 
Inigo Jones, to the present period; and, as the demense is, 
according to modern principles, part of the dwelling, Mr. D. 
next considers English Ornamental Gardening, aud the art 
of eomposiug Pleasure Grounds. The history of the manner 
of Painting on Glass, much of which has appeared in Horace 
Walpole, is given in the eleventh section,* and the work con- 
cludes with a list of our principal churches and cathedrals, in 
the order of their dates, marking their rounders’ dimensions, &c. 
Other lists of a similar kind occur in the work, as well in the 
notes as in the text. 

Mr. Dallaway in his title page professes to compare buildings 
of various descriptions in England, with those of their respective 
classes on the Continent; we therefore cannot complain that ha 
makes frequent excursions for this purpose; yet these transitions 
deprive the work of that uniformity, which is desirable in a 
history of so important a branch of art, no where better under- 
stood, or practised, than in our country. 

Readers to whom the subject is new, will find another diffi- 
culty iu the perusal of this book ; the author cites from buildings 
abroad, mapy examples that are necessary to illustrate his re- 
marks, but which, of course, those who cannot recollect, cannot 
compare. Nevertheless, connoiseurs, familiar with this study* who 
have seen the foreign, or distant subject referred to, or who 
in their extensive collections of prints can examine at leisure 
the various structures,- and their respective peculiarities, may 
derive much satisfaction from this gentleman’s labours. Mr. D. 
bos chiefly confined his observations to England ; he might 
have included Scotland, if not Ireland, also, with advantage; 
instead of vouchsafing them only a cursory notice. 

John Kncx, in Scotland, heedlessly counselled the Partisans 
of reformation, to ‘ pull down the Rookeries, and then the Rooks 
would fly away:’ to this phreasv in the cause of godliness, is 
owing the demolition of many most elegant and venerable struc- 
tures, which had been erected with wonderful skill, aud at a 
vast expence. 

Nothing could have been more easy, and one might have 
supposed more natural, than to convert buildings already erected 
for religious worship, to a use analogous with their original 
intention, and similar in its object, though distinct in its mode. 
But the very stones of such edifices were abhorred, by those 
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who had seen the slowly moving procession glide along the 
lengthened ailes, and sweeping among the clustered pillars fill 
the choir, amidst the splendour of glimmering tapers, fumes of 
incense, peals of music, and the pomp of magnificent vestments. 
Ceremonies so superstitious, especially as associated with the 
cruelties of’ persecution, indelibly defiled these sanctuaries, in 
the opinion of the victorious party; and like the leprosy in the 
house, according to the Mosaic regulations, could only be cured 
by absolute dilapidation. 

1 A cause no less powerful, though much less to be regretted, 
in the ruin of our domestic Edifices, was the national change 
of manners and modes of life. In the days of Elizabeth, and 
of James, a nobleman was no longer that proud baron, who 
considered himself as condescending when he acknowledged the 
King as his superior, and whose embattled habitation frowned 
over the adjacent domain, demonstrating at once the apprehen^ 
sion and confidence of its master; but he now valued himself on 
associating, with a long recorded descent, the refined and em- 
bellished manners of later generations. In proportion as in-* 
ternal warfare subsided, and personal security prevailed, the 
mansion arose instead of the castle; and the illustrious inhabit- 
ant no longer trusted for protection to the strength of his own 
walls, but to the efficacy of the general establishment of the 
state. 

The same causes operating more extensively produced that 
interesting description of buildings which, to the inexpressible 
honour and happiness of Britain, decorates every county, and 
town; comprizing not only the gentleman’s house, but the 
capital tradesman’s villa, and the substantial farmer’s abode. 
Tnese are the glories of our ble; our decus et tutamen ; 
our strength- and dignity. The middle classes of people are the 
nerves and sinews of our realm j and nothing gives greater 
pleasure to a reflecting mind, than to see them so comfortably 
and respectably accommodated, that every convenience of life 
contributes to bind them the more closely to their native land. 

We read a little and but little, of Cottages in antient times; 
but history still more rarely mentions the intermediate rank of 
residences, between these humble sheds and lordly fortifications; 
or, if a few huts huddled together attempt to constitute a town, 
it infallibly adjoins the Castle-yard ; and is no further removed 
from seignorial protection, than consists with the convenience of 
flight, on the alarm of danger. Cottages might then be forsaken 
with little loss to the owner, and less profit to the invader, or 
if destroyed the damage might be compensated; but how iiv 
calculable would be the loss, and how irreparable the mischief, 
if those innumerable buildings, which class between the extreme* 
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of affluence and of penury in the present day, were abandoned 
by their inhabitants and destroyed by the enemy ! 

Such is the general history of British architecture. That it 
branched out into various styles, to meet the almost innumerable 
requests of its employers, that it conformed to the peculiar tastes 
of its professors, as well as of its patrons, and that it was in- 
fluenced by proposed improvements, and systems recommended 
by novelty, admits of no contradiction. Foreign importations 
commanded respect, if not submission ; and Britain received its 
Architecture as well as its Religion from the east. Whether we 
have always done wisely in adopting extensively the principles . 
of foreigners, we shall not determine. To prohibit the skilful 
df whatever country from exercising their art among us, i$ v 
to exclude improvements not originating with ourselves. Never- 
theless, what may be perfectly suitable to foreign parts, may 
be very ill adapted to us ; and to suppose that we should ap- 
propriate only the excellent, and reject only the inapplicable, is 
to compliment our countrymen, for a correctness of discrimina- 
tion, which no doubt, they may attain in time, but at what 
period of time we shall not venture to predict. / 

Mr. D. has taken pains to recover the names of those Archi- 
tects, whose skill we admire in the remains of their labours. 
These he finds, for the most part, among the ecclesiastics of 
the times. Cardinal Wolsey was an Architect, as well as a 
Statesman ; and Archbishops, Bishops, and Abbots, employed 
themselves in designing and constructing their Halls, their 
Colleges, and their Cathedrals. Few, indeed, comparatively, of 
the antient Architects are known to us; as only a few of the 
most eminent of modem days are likely to be known to pos- 
terity. Every work, therefore which investigates this art and 
commemorates its practitioners, confers an obligation, not only 
on those who peruse it immediately, but on those who may 
hpreafter wish for information, which, without such assistance, 
it must be impossible to procure. Such is the nature and merit 
of this performance. 

As specimens of the author’s style and researches, we shall 
offer p few extracts, arranged nearly in chronological order* 
referring those who wish for fuller information to the work 
itself, ii> which they will find a collection of scientific memoranda , 
which we do not recojlect to have seen comprized in any other 
single volume, 

Mr. D. characterizes Saxon Architecture in the following 
manner. 

f Our Saxon progenitors, from their intercourse with Rome upon 
(ecclesiastical concerns, adopted, with however rude an imitation, the 
ftofnan plan of churches. We have likewise a fair presumption, that 
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many temples and palaces of the Romans remaned, at that period, at 
least Undemolished in Britain. 

The western front of their churches had a portico or ambulator)', and 
the eastern was semicircular, and resembled the tribune in Roman basi- 
lic*. The principal door-case was formed by pilasters with sculptured 
capitals; and the bead of the round arch contained bas-reliefs, and was 
encircled by mouldings of great variety, imitated, with imperfect suc- 
cess, from many then existing at Rome, and not without great pro- 
bability, in England. These mouldings may be more particularly 
specified and classed, as the indented, the zig-zig like the Etruscan 
scroll — the small squares, some alternately deeper than others — 
and the flourished, with small beads, usually on the capitals of 
pilasters. The latest device which became common just before the 
Saxon style was abandoned, was a carving round the heads of arches, 
like trellis placed in broad lozenges, and considerably projecting ’ 

pp. 14, 15. 

* The Saxon large churches were divided into three tiers or stories/ 
consisting of the arcade, galleries, and Windows. Such was the solidity 
of the walls and bulkiness of the pillars, that buttresses were neither ne- 
cessary nor in usage.* p. 17. 

<: After the Norman conquest, that style, called by the monks ' Opus 
Romanum,* because an imitation of the debased architecture of Italy, 
'was still continued in England. The exteut and dimensions of churches 
were greatly increased, the ornamental carvings on the circular arches 
and the capitals of pillars and pilasters became more frequent and ela- 
borately finished. Of the mote remarkable specimens of what is con- 
founded under the general term of Saxon architecture, the true aera 
will be found to be immediately subsequent to the Saxons themselves, 
and to have extended not more than a century and a half below the 
Norniap conquest. The two churches at Caen in Normandy, built by 
William and his queen, are the archetypes of many now remaining in 
England ; but the most magnificent work of this kind was the nave of 
Old St Paul's, London. The vaults were void of tracery, and the towers 
without pinnacles, but Ornamented with arcades, in tiers, of small inter- 
sected arches, on the outside walls. 

The Norman aera may be stated to be from 10 66 to 1154, that is, 
ftocn the Conquest to thie death of Stephen.’ pp. 17, 18. 

* The principal discrimination between the Saxon and the Norman, ap- 
pears to be that of much larger dimensions, in every part ; plain, but 
more lofty vaulting; cirOulaf pillars of greater diameter; round arches 
and capitals having ornamental carvings much more elaborate and various, 
adapted; to them ; but a total absence of pediments or pinnacles, which 
are decidedly peculiar to the pointed or Gothic style.* p. 19. 

9 In the reign of Henry III. this beautiful architecture had gained its 
perfect completion* Salisbury and Ely cathedrals, and Westminster 
abbey, have been generally adduced as the most perfect examples.’ 

The following, scale not only affprds a comparative view of the 
dimensions of our national cathedrals, but also manifests the la- 
boor and attention of the author. 
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Proceeding to Edifices calculated for common life, and id 
meet the exigences of the times, Mr. D. observes, that, 

f In the construction of a castle, no ordinary skill was required. The 
^subsistence and comfort of those who were enclosed within it, Were not 
less to be provided for by the architect than mere defence, or the devices 
by which the assailants might be misled or defeated. Most of the keeps, 
of which an account is now offered, had four distinct stories, and die 
walls were not unfrequently from twelve to twenty feet thick, at the 
base. In the souterrain of vaulted stone, the military engines. and stores 
were deposited. Ip the thickness of the walls were placed winding 
staircases, the well for water, the vast oven, enclosed galleries and cbim- 
nies, with an aperture open to the sky, and communicating with the 
dungeon, in which the prisoners were confined, and to whom it gave all 
the light and air they could receive. There was likewise a kind of flue, 
for conveying sound to every part, not more than eight inches in 
diameter. The state apartment occupied the whole third story, and the 
staircases leading to it were made much more commodiously than the 
others, some of which were even large enough to admit military engines. 
Adjoining to the great chamber was an oratory.' p. 89. 

As to Domestic Architecture, properly so called, * Chaucer in his 
descriptive poem of the ( Assemblie of Ladies,’ gives his idea of its per- 
fection, in his imaginary palace of ‘ pleasaunt regarde.* 

* The chamberis and parlers of a sorte. 

With bay windows goodlie as may be thought. 

The galleries right wele y wrought, 

As for dauncinge and otherwise disporte.* v. 102. 

Without doubt, this is a true picture of many of the bouses of the nobility 
and gentry In the reign of Edward III., when the growing fashion of 
large entertainments required spacious apartments.' p. 104. 

Speaking of later times, our author remarks, that, 

* Inigo Jones will be ever considered as the father of classical archn 
tecture in England, and after the many innovations of his immediate 
predecessors, the most successful designer, to whom the superior con- 
venience ?nd elegance of modern English houses are to be attributed/ 

p. 201. 

* The domestic architecture both of France and Germany, even in 
the mansions of the higher nobility, is inferior to our own. Most of 
the German palaces which I have seen, are very large, very white, and 
very ugly. The Germans have but one idea of magnificence, which is 
magnitude $ where they have attempted ornament in architecture, it is 
a mere curling up of small and discordant parts multiplied to absolute 
confusion, and more capricious than the worst examples of Borromini. 
Such may be observed in every capital of the German states, and it is. 
not uncandid to include those of Schonbrun and Betvidere, near Vienna, 
in this remark. Candour must allow, that some of the palaces and 
public buildings at Paris are more magnificent than those in England/ 

p. 220* 
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r England possesses a decided advantage over every nation in Europe, , 
with respect to the environs of noblemen’s houses in the country. The 
forests and parks in Germany and Italy are left in their natural state, ex- 
cepting that avenues are made for the high roads. We are not prepared, 
as in England, for the sight of an inhabited castle or palace, by a display 
of superior cultivation or characteristick accompaniments.* p. 235. 

€ If we take a comparative view, it will be found that gardens in 
France or Germany are seldom equal in point of extent to the pleasure- 
grounds in England. They are in general contiguous to palaces, and 
are crowded with statutary, or rather images. These, of very coarse 
and disproportionate workmanship, are placed in rows in the avenues, 
which cross each other at right angles ; and the trees are clipped into 
various shapes, with the bark painted white. Such is the garden of the 
elector at Wirtzburgh ; and there are others in Germany upon a similar 
plan. 

The royal gardens in France are scarcely less artificial, but they 
abound in the best works of their sculptors ; and though there may be 
found many marble and bronze statues and groups of great merit as to 
their execution, a classical foppery may he said to pervade the whole, 
and no scenes can be farther removed from nature.' p. 242. 


* The pride of Italy is the frequency of broad shade afforded by por- 
ticos or lofty clipped hedges. The umbrageeus pines and chesnuts are 
usually excluded from the ornamented garden, and abound only in the 
forest Their perfectly harmonizing landscapes are found only in imagina- 
tion and on canvas $ for the art of reducing a district of country to the 
rules of picturesque beauty, practised in England, is unknown to them. 

A few years ago, prince Borghese patronized Jacob Moor, who was the 
boast of the British nation, and then studying at Rome as a landscape- 
painter. He not only felt the beauties of Claude Loraine, but rivalled 
them. Under Moor’s direction, the prince determined to remodel the 
ground adjoining to his incomparable villa on the Pincian hill. The 
gardens of the Medici and Albani villas, and those called Boboli, near 
the grand duke's palace at Florence, are laid out in a stiff taste, with 
walls of evergreens, straight alleys, marble fountains, and crowds of 
statues. Yet I am inclined to think, that this style, now obsolete m 
England, is best adapted to Italy ; where a constant and strong sun 
would soon destroy velvet lawns, and the broad shade in a street of 
dipped trees or covert walks is more coincident with the idea of local 
luxuiy.' p. 245 — 251. 

' When at Rome I visited the gardens of the Prince Borghese on the 
Pincian hill; (then recently laid out by Jacob Moor in the English taste) 

‘ accompanied by a virtuoso, who, after coldly listening to my praises, 
replied € Oh, ma non c* e ombrat — Milizia, an Italian critick, has done 
justice to the English style : f In Inghilterra il buon gusto de’ giardini d 
commune; ivi la sola natura modestamente ornata e non imbellata, vi 
spjga i suoi ornament i e le sue beneficenze per render i giardini asili d'un 
piacere dolce e sereno.’ — Mem* degli Architetti, t. ii. p. 206. — — - 

pp. 250, 251. 

We were rather surprised at meeting with the following as- # 
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sertions in Mr. D/s work, beeaiwe ik could hardly $>e unknown 
to him, that Sir W. Hamilton mentions a pane of glass, extant 
in the window of a Roman villa at Portici, when giving an 
account to the Society of Antiquaries, of the antiquities dis- 
covered in that city: it may be seen in the Aichaiologia. 

* We know positively of no instance of the use of glass among the 
Greeks, Those fragments the Romans have left us are much more nu- 
merous than valuable, in their urns, lachrymatories, and other small 
vessels. Pliny speaks of coloured glasses made to imitate precious stones, 
and gems, but that the white was the more rare. There is no instance 
of plain superficial glass used for mirrors or windows j which latter were 
sometimes composed of thin laminae of alabaster, or leaves of mica. 
Some small pieces of thick green glass have been found among ruins ; 
but that circumstance does riot prove them ever to have been applied as 
windows ; pone of which* with glass, have been discovered at Hercula- 
neum. Pitiscus speaks only of alabaster of selenite, as adopted by the 
Romans to admit the light, and exclude the air, at the same time.* p. 254. 

Stafeipg of glass is an elegant and curious art. 

r The materials for which (says Mr. D. describing this process ) are 
prepared in crucibles, and are all taken from the mineral kingdom. Cobalt 
Jttskee blue. The different shades of red, brown, and chesnut-colour, 

made with calx of iron in different degrees of preparation. Crimson 
is procured from calx of copper when immersed in .water, and green 
from copper dissolved in vegetable acids, or from other adds precipitated 
with alcali. Crimson and bright red are made from calx of gold » one 
grain of gold will colour fo&r hundred particles of glass of the same 
weight. Calx of silver makes yellow, which is likewise effected by calx 
jo ( lead united with antimony. Violet colour and purple are procured . 
from manganese. The menstruum is said to be the essential oil of bean- 
flowers ; and when the glass so prepared receives the design of the artist 
from the cartoons with iU shades and demitinta, the whole is again 
placed in the furnace j the tints are thus incorporated with the whole 
mass, and become immoveable.’ pp. 257, 258. 

We wish Mr. D. in his next edition would revise the con- 
struction of the following passage, which seems to infer a much 
closer connexion between Paris and London, than is altogether * 
agreeable to the feelings of an Englishman. * The dance of 
Maccabre (Holbein’s Dance of Death) was painted on the walls 
of' the cloisters of the Innocents, at Paris, and in those of Old 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, which were double, one' placed 
above the other/ p. 3$. 


Art. VI. An Inquiry into the State of the Nation at the Commencement 
<f the present Administration. 4th Edition. pp. 218. Price 5s. 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, and Ridgway, London. 1806. 


.rr*HE lively interest which this publication tyas excited, dud the 
^ high rank and political connexion ascribed to its author, na- 
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turally led us to expect a work characterized by extensive infor- 
mation and deep sagacity. Such have, doubtless, been also the ex- 
pectations of many of our readers, .and, therefore, withput de- 
taining them by preliminary observations, we shall immediately 
lay before them a faithful analysis of its contents, from which 
they may judge how far the opinion which we shall give of its 
merits and tendency is consistent with truth and candour. 

In a short introduction, the author laments that the state of 
the nation has not, for several years, been discussed in parlia- 
ment, and fears that the change of ministry has precluded such 
an inquiry there. With a view, therefore, of assisting the public 
in examining the question out of doors, his statement is drawn up. 
4t It is,” he adds, a very humble attempt at providing a substi- 
tute for the information respecting the state of their affairs, which 
the people would have received from the deliberations of their 
representatives, had the formation of the new ministry been so 
long delayed as to have given time for an inquiry into the state 
of the nation.” 

He arranges the disquisition under three general heads : as it 
refers to the state of our foreign relations , our domestic (economy, 
and our colonial affairs ; although it is to the first of these only 
that the discussion actually’extends. ’ 

Under the subdivision of consequences of the late continental 
alliance, he begins with noticing the assurance of ministers in 
1^03, that they would solicit the mediation of Russia towards an 
amicable adjustment of our differences with France; and asserts 
that, so far from our intercourse with that country having aqv 
such tendency, its object was nothing .more than the formation 
of a fresh coalition against France, which was obstinately per- 
sisted in, till the* treaty of concert of April 1805 was concluded. 
After making this assertion, the ground of a serious charge 
against this country, for insincerity in our answers to the pacific 
proposals of the French government in 1805, he proceeds to 
place the. impolicy and folly of our conduct in a strong point pf 
light, by contending that the league had no consistent or definite 
.object in view. Implacable hostility to France, was, in his opi- 
nion, the uniformly actuating motive of all our endeavours ; and 
to attack her, and try the issue, the only fixed point of concert. 
In this* accusation we cannot think our author very successful ; 
For no sooner has he made it, than he gives an enumeration of the 
purposes for which the allies avow that the league was formed. 
These are stated to be “ the independence of Holland , of Switzer- 
land, the re-establishment of the King of Sardinia in Piedmont , 
the future security of the Kingdom of Naples the evacuation of 
Italy by the French forces, the evacuation of Hanoier, and the 
establishment of an order of things in Europe , which may effec- 
tually guarantee its security and independence ” 

V0L.ll. hi 
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He endeavours, it is true, to represent these objects in so ab-* 
surd a* point of light, as to deprive them altogether of the im- 
portance attached to them in the opinion of the coalition, and 
thus imagines that his assertion is confirmed, that they had no 
precise object in view. But supposing that the coalition had npt 
Formed a sufficiently distinct idea of the purposes they wished to 
accomplish, we are still of opinion that he has greatly under- 
rated their value, and the apparent probability of attaining theip. 
It will not, moreover, surprize us to see the conduct of the pre- 
sent administration, in various instances, demonstrate the fallacy, 
as well as the unfairness of many vehement assertions on similar 
topics. 

The author proceeds to shew, that it was bad policy to ur^e 
the commencement of hostilities, under the pretence of resenting 
the recent seizure of Genoa by the French, and contends 
that it was not only ill-concerted, but ill-timed ; that it Was 
Our business “ to curb the sudden resentment of Austria and 
Russia, until it could be displayed with effect; and to retard 
the moment of their attack upon France until their mutual 
relations were cemented, and their resources were ripe for so 
dreadful a contest.” (p. 26.) He appears here to have lost sight 
of a very important argument on tne other side of the ques- 
tion, viz. that perpetual aggrandizement bn the part of 
France, and consequent diminution of strength on the part of 
those whose interest the allies were to protect, must have even- 
tually led to the defeat of any Coalition, unless speedily formed 
and put in motion. 

Our author thinks it unwise also, that the negotiation for the 
alliance was begun with Russia and Sweden, as principals, instead 
of Austria. 

“ Her resources were to bear the shock of the war, or her existence 
was staked upon its issue ; yet we do not apply t6 Austria, but to Russia, 
or rather we first apply to Austria, we find she is not ready or not willing 
to begin the war for her own interests j and therefore wC go to Sw’eden 
and Russia, who happen at the time to be in an ill humofcr with France. 
This was surely not the best way of securing the cordial union of Aus- 
tria.” p. 27. 

This is certainly loose writing, whether the assertion be true or 
false ; but where momentous conclusions are intended to be de- 
rived from such. a statement, it merits more serious reprehension. 

He next adverts to the prospect held out that Prussia would 
join the coalition, and endeavours to prove, hot only that there 
was no foundation for such hope, hut that there was greater rea- 
son to conclude she would unite with France. In the whole of 
the argument we discover a very decided tone of opinion, without 
a proper statement of the circumstances, upon which only a cor- 
rect opinion could be formed. This important defect is attempted 
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to be supplied, it is true, byTextracts from official papers, yet these 
seem selected rather to support our author’s own particular views, 
than fairly to elucidate the subject of inquiry. 

On a material occurrence, the violation of Anspach, we 
find something very much like a contradiction; he says, “ the' 
accidental circumstance of the violation of Anspach, which no 
one could have foreseen, first determined Prussia not to attack 
the members of the league.” (p. 44.) But in another part of 
the pamphlet, p. 123, he mentions as one of two grievous errors 
of the Austrians, their “ expecting the enemy would respect the 
Prussian neutrality.” 

Here again he finds cause for censure, and deems it wonderful 
that no attempt should have been made by England to avail her- 
self of this happy revolution in the sentiments pf Prussia. 

" Not iudeed,” he adds, “ for the vain purpose of inducing Prussia to 
joiifrihe league, which the very day before she had been prepared to op- 
pose, but in order to use her new enmity towards France as a means of 
regaining the ground which the allies had lost by their rashness, and of 
submitting the whole dispute to Prussian mediation before it went fur- 
ther, at a time when France would have listened to whatever came from 
Berlin ; while the forces of Austria were not irreparably injured, and the 
almies of Russia Were still unimpaired.” p. 4 7. 

It hardly need be stated, that Lord Harrowby w r as actually de- 
puted on a mission to Berlin at this critical juncture, and was un- 
fortunately delayed at Harwich, by contrary winds, for ‘a very un- 
usual time. What was the precise object of his Lordship’s mis- 
sion we do not pretend to say ; but we admire that sagacity which 
declares what it ought to have been. We are astonished at the 
ingenuity which discovers that a power, incensed by violent ag- 
gression, would be a fit mediat or between the aggressor, and other 
potvers with whom he was at open war ; and that this aggressor, 
after victory had crowned his injustice, would tamely admit the 
impartial interference of a power which he had dared to insult 
before . 

It is doubtful indeed whether Prussia was so ill-disposed to the 
confederacy as our author would presume ; for it would seem that 
some sort of treaty actually existed between Russia and Prussia, 
although he decries the authority of M. Gentz, who assures 
us of the fact ; and at the same time says, “ it is inconsistent 
with the plan of his inquiry, to cite any authorities w hich are not 
official.” (p. 49,) 

Whether this assertion be official or not, we conceive that the 
well-known character of this statesman, might have jed our au- 
thor to suspect the possibility oF his being rightly informed, and 
at least should have softened those reproaches, which perhaps 
might prove to be unfounded. 

The conduct of the allies passes next under his examination, 

L 1 2 
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&nd in this j>art of the inquiry we cannot give him credit for much 
candour. The same unvaried tone of complaint is still kept up ; 
and arguments are made to echo to events that are already deter- 
jninedj so as to appear specious and imposing to the superficial 
reader. In short, he discovers nothing in the whole machinery 
u but weakness and .con fusion, a total want of strength in the ma- 
terials, of skill in the arrangement of the parts, of harmony in 
their movements” (p. 5Q.) * 

* In proceeding to develope the errors which presided over the 
formation and operations of the league, England comes in for her 
full share of blame. The conduct of the campaign is in many 
jespects justly censured, but in such terms of asperity, and with 
such apparent triumph in the failure of our allies, as we think 
Cannot .be justified by any circumstances. Thus 

( u Can we wonder,” he rays, “ that our affairs have ’been ruined amidst 
$he waste of pur resources, and the squander of our opportunities, when 
we have been inconsistent only in impolicy, lavish of every thing but vi- 
gour, and strenuous in pursuing all varieties of plan, all sorts of system* 
except those which horder upon prudence and \vi$dopa.” p. 92. 

And again, 

€t It was not enough, then, .that our fatal activity accomplished at last 
tfie subjugation pf the continent ; that our allies were, by our exertions, 
brought to utter discomfiture $ we must hold them up to contempt after 
ihe struggle is over, by divulging secrers which the most limited discre- 
tion would have respected.” p. 96. 

, He takes occasion to contrast this conduct with that of Wil- 
liam the Third, on whose sagacity and penetration he unneces-? 
$arily dilates through eight pages of his pamphlet. Having fully 
explained, as he states, to what causes England and Europe owe 
the misfortunes which have lately happened, he next proceeds to. 
take a view, of the extent of those misfortunes under the second! 
division, intitlcd^ Consequences of our late foreign policy. The 
triumphs of France, and the losses of the allies, are here made the 
fopic of that high toned and even exulting declamation, which 
yvpuld have been natural in the mouth of a French orator, but 
which we should have thought our author’s patriot urge would 
have prevented him from employing on such a subject. 

€e W e must not deceive ourselves,” says our author, *’ the house of 
Austria is completely humbled ; she must receive the law not from 
Vienna, but from Paris ; she has sacrificed much ; but more she must be 
prepared to surrender if required, rather than run the last of risks, that of 
a new war. Whatever the sacrifice demanded may be, she must make 
jt, — whether treasure, or alliances, or dignities, pr territory ; or, what 
jworst of all, principles, if the enemy require her to join him in attacking 
Prussia, or turning against Russia, or sharing the plunder of Germany, or 
dividing and pillaging the Tu.kj she cannot now balance. Agitur do 
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bnpcrio. France has Italy aod the Tyrol ; the people of Austria &(• 
terushed ; the French are exalted and exulting/' p. 125. 

" The only hope is gone* 1 ’ continues he in another page, " which Hoi* 
Lind, and Switzerland* and Italy, had of once mdre knowing inde* 
jpendence. Henceforth the object of these unhappy states muit be not 
to oppose France, but to moderate, if possible, the violence of her op-^ 
pressions, they have England to thank for this reverse of prospects, and it 
is probably the last favour they will receive at her hands.” p. 127. 

Nor is this the most reprehensible part of the statement. Aj. 
feeling ofa stronger kind, more nearly approaching to indignation* 
takes possession of our breast, when We read the exaggerated state** 
mentofi the facilities for invading our country, affdfded by the is* 
sueof the continental war. “ The chances of the attempt being 
made, andthe probability of its success are multiplied”-—' never 
was a country worse calculated for being the scene of military 
operations.” — Before the coalition, “ every year that the attempt 
was delayed increased the’ enemies risk but now his successes, 
bis reputation, his tranquilly, and our dejection* our ignoranco 
of war, our supineness, &c. &c. all conspire to make us his* prey 
whenever he chooses to take it. As if our national feeling had 
not been sufficiently wounded, the following figure conclude! 
the statement of our ignominious situation. 

“ We might, for example,*’ says he, “ have stated, the loss of character 
and influence which hat attended so plain an exposure of our incapacity 
for continental affairs 5 the contempt into which onr assistance' hats failed 
With every ally, reduced as it now has been to the mere payment of mo* 
ney 3 the pakis we have taken to make them under-rate even those sup* 
plies which they were willing to receive, by pressing our gold upon all 
the world, and running from door to door to beg it might be accepted 3 
and, above all, the odium which we have incurred with the less en* 
lightened part of the continent, with the people in every foreign state, in 
whose eyes we have appeared only as instigators of war, and as corrupter* 
of their rulers for their destruction. From the effect of these impressions 
Our name will not soon recover, and we may rest assured that the conti- 
nent is at last heartily sick of our interference, and prepared to join with 
the enemy in his plan of excluding us from any voice in its affairs. But 
it was the less necessary to enter upon such topics, that [because] they are 
naturally suggested by the previous discussions, and that [because] they 
tend in no way to modify the picture formerly drawn of our affairs 3 for 
jt is our misfortune that we look around in vain for any circumstances 
which may soften its features, while it is impossible to imagine any addn 
lion which can aggravate them.” p. 138. 

This last assurance is the only favourable circumstance in our 
situation, and certainly relieves our ministers from any need of 
deliberation, or fear of responsibility. 

It is indeed with difficulty that \ve can persuade ourselves that 
we are reading the work of an Englishman ; such declamation 
jnigbt grace the columns of the Monitear, but it does 1 no credit 
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to the pages of a British pamphlet. Let us also ask how it happen* 
that our (noble ?) author entirely overlooks the battle of Tra- 
falgar, in this part of his disquisition on the state of the nation ? 
The glory of the victor of Austerlitz, quite eclipses the achieve- 
ments of our lamented Nelson, so that they are not once thought 
of! and yet, in the eye of an enlightened politician, they will 
a little affect the question of invasion ! Partizans may call this 
oversight what they will ; we cannot call it either truth or pa- 
triotism. 

Under the third subdivision of. this subject, viz. the state of fo- 
reign affairs, independent of the late coalition, we meet with the 
same round of censure on our conduct towardsSpain, who the au- 
thor contends, but without proof, might with better management 
have been converted into an ally. The Dutch, he informs us, never 
wished for our interference, they even dreaded the idea of making 
any effort to throw off the French yoke, and reflected on our in- 
terpositions in their affairs, as on so many injuries to their pros- 
perity. Any inclination on the part of Switzerland to regain her 
liberties, even though the Swiss were united as one man, he con- 
siders as altogether desperate. An intolerable augmentation of 
their burthens would be the only consequence. 

“ The Cisalpine and the petty States of Germany, are, if possible, still 
more dependant on France. Their disposition to revolt unhappily signi- 
fies nothing. For a long course of years they must submit jn silence, 
however well inclined to rebel ; and the worst service that the well 
wishers of European independence could render them, would be to stir 
up any premature attempt at effecting their deliverance.’ * p. 157. , 

The subject of our conduct towards neutral nations, in their 
commercial intercourse with belligerent powers, next comes 
under review : and, as if England, we should have said the late 
administration, were fated to do every thing amiss, it is here 
also severely censured. The endeavour to restrict the French 
colonial trade in neutral bottoms, is represented to be futile and 
impolitic. “ The total gain of England upon these prohibitory 
operations, is the causing Frenchmen to drink their coffee some 
sous a pound dearer, which is a most pitiful advantage to us; and 
creating inconvenience to America, which is no advantage at 
all ! ! !” And should it have the effect of more essentially distress- 
ing the enemy, should it even go so far as to ruin their colonies, 
then he reprobates “ the cruelty of a plan which would expose to 
ruin and massacre individuals, whose misfortunes would have 
little influence on the policy of France.” How is it possible to 
please such an inquirer as our author ? — His arguments- are not 
Jess, curious than his qensures ; " for,” says he, “ we should 
not interfere with this neutral trade, because it transfers a large 
portion of commercial wealth, and a capacity of acquiring mati- 
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time power, to nations naturally allied to us by blood, by tbe re- 
lations of political interest, and by tbe intercourse of trade !’ 

To such a succession of evils; arising; from every kind of mis- 
conduct, have, the new administration fallen heirs — “ a succession 
made up of all the dangers and difficulties, which a long course 
of mismanagement and misfortune has accumulated upon the 
country !” p. 204. 

At length dismissing the late administration with unmingled 
reprobation, he paugyrizes the present for what he presumes 
they are about to accomplish. 

We doubt not but the abstract which we have given will have 
made apparent to our readers, what is evident to ourselves; that 
this work has been composed under the influence of a strong 
bias in favour of the one, and no little prejudice against the other. 
The partialities of attachment are admissible in political dis- 
cussion, but that they should notoriously infringe the limits of 
justice and candour, is not to be tolerated, especially in one whose 
talents indicate that he ranks above the herd of servile writers. 
Indiscriminate censure can rarely be applicable to the measures 
of any body of men, who have not evidently abandoned all re- 
gard to moral principle ; and it is not, we presume, - on moral 
considerations, that the inquirer professes to raise the reputation 
of his friends upon the ruin of that of their predecessors. From 
warmth of feeling, or from inadvertency, ne has overlooked a 
principle usually recognized in human affairs ; that the issue of 

E lans does not correspond, with a mechanical certainty, to the 
est devised measures of those who frame them. For this sugges- 
tion we expect that we shall receive the author’s acknowledge- 
ments, when he resumes his ( Inquiry,’ at the close of his party’s 

administration. 

it may even be doubted, whether they will feel inclined to take 
that advice which he so confidently gitfes, in concluding his 
disquisition, as the imperious dictate of our present situation 
and circumstances. Peace is indisputably a blessing of incalcu- 
lable value ; and we hope, with the writer, that our ministers, 

“ with all their efforts to carry on a vigorous war, w ill keep, in * 
mind, how peculiarly the great end of all warfare is desirable at 
the present crisis;” nevertheless, we trust that it is not yet neces- 
sary to receive it as a boon from the hands of our enemy, upon 
whatever terms he may please to grant it. If the present inquiry 
may be supposed to have any influence upon that momentous 
question, either at home or abroad* we should conclude, that from 
the very humiliating picture which it draws of our capability to 
resist the power ot France in protracted war, it would augment, 
rather than diminish, the difficulties of administration, in making 
such a peace as their duty requires. Of the talents, and patfio* 
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tism of our present ministers, we entertain an exalted opinion ; 
but we cannot place, in any human wisdom or influence what- 
ever, that dependence, of which the providence of God is the 
only legitimate object. Nor can we adtait the justice of transfer- 
ring to them, or to any other administration, the whole culpa- 
bility of those evils which it hath pleased the moral Governor of 
the world to inflict upon us, as the righteous recompense of our 
national crimes. Such imputations .befit not the Christian poli- 
tician; and as our author does not decline to quote scripture, we 
conclude that he does not renounce this distinction* It would 
give us great satisfaction, to see some able writer discuss the sub- 
ject of the connexion which subsists between public guilt and 
public calamity., and with a bold and discriminating hand apply 
the deductions which scripture and experience iiirnish, to the 
moral character and condition of society among us. Such an 
“ Inquiry into the State of the Nation” we should hail with plea- 
sure, as ib would direct our attentiou to the radical cause of om» 
misfortunes, \yhile it would not tend to split us into efiseordant 
parties, by assigning them to the misconduct of this, or that polh 
tical administration. 

. May the great Ruler of nations conduct our beloved country 
through the perils of our present situation* and bring us to ob- 
serve and acknowledge his hand, in the dispensation of his jus- 
tice or of his bounty ! 

Art. VII. A Defence of the Christian Doctrines of the Society of Friends, 
against the Charge of Socinianism; and its Church Discipline vindi- 
cated, in Answer, to .a Writer w ho stiles himself Verax: in-the"Coursr 
. of. which the principal Doctrines of, Christianity set forth, and some 
* Objections obviated. To which is prefixed, a Letter to John Evaus^ 
the Author of \ A Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
' World.’ By John Bevans, Jup. 8vo. pp. 2jg< Price 5s. 6d* phi- 
lips and Fardori, Johnson, &c. London. 1805. 

pEJjOM the followers of vJerinthus, to the disciples of Georg# 
Fox, there are very few sects to which the rational Chris- 
tians have not claimed some affinity. Even heathen philo- 
sophers, deluded. Mussulmen, corrupt and reprobate Jews have 
been associated to their 5 cause. They have laboured to ideiw 
tyfy with themselves the Puritans of the 17th century, that the* 
cause of liberty might, seem connected with the prosperity of their 
opinions.; and the slightest grounds have been thought suffi- 
cient to support an insinuation, that our greatest men iu mathe- 
matical and metaphysical research ranked under the banners of 
Socinianis^i. In our qwu time> they haVe endeavoured to. per- 
suade the ‘ Friends’ that their originaldoctrines were Unitarian, 
that the- majority of, their number now main tains, the same opi- 
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nk>n&, lhat in assorting the doctrine of the Trinity they do a very 
inconsistent, intemperate, unaccountable thing ; — and, in a very 
recent case, they have resolved to shut their eyes against all con- 
travening proofs and at least would appear to persuade themselves, 
that Penn and Barclay were disciples of Socinus and Servetus. 

Tti.is opinion was maintained, a year or two ago, in some pamph- 
lets which the world at large either never knew, or has forgotten* 
Another work better known, which assumed the same tone, was 
Mr. IJvan^s “ Sketch of-tke denominations, ” 8cc. To this gen- 
tleman our author addressed two letters, to afford him the oppor- 
tunity of correcting his mistakes in subsequent editions. From 
the reception these letters met With* Mr. B. “ discovered that im- 
partiality was not to be expected from the author of the 
‘Sketch.^ Th$ Ittst of these letters is inserted iu the volume be- 
fore us, and contains a. general view of the questions vvliich are 
discussed at length indie body of the w ork ; and, from this letter 
we make the following extracts, which will satisfy our readers 
whether the early ‘ Friend* held Sociniau principles* 

' " The following paragraph irt page 151 of the Sketch appears more 
likely to mislead, the reader, than, to give information : f And no writer ojf 
acknowledged reputation amongst them has admitted any distinction of 
persons in the Deity.* It is true that they have uniformly objected to 
the school terms, persons, subsistences, or substances, as applied to the 
Deity \ but if from thence the reader was to conclude they disbelieved in 
the Scriptural: doctrihe of the Trinit)', he. would fall into an error, as the 
following extract from William Penns * Key to the Quakers' Religion* 
and. Perversions of it’ may serve to prove. 

‘ Perversion 9 . The Quakers deny the Trinity. 

‘ Principles. Nothing less : they believe in the holy Three or the 
Trinity of Father, Word, and Spirit, according to the Scriptures, and that 
these three are truly and. properly one : of one nature as well as will, but 
they are very tender of quitting Scripture terms and phrases for school- 
mens,’ such as distinct and separate persons and subsistences, &c. are, 
from whence people are apt to entertain gross ideas and notions of the: 
Father* Son* aHd‘Holy Ghost, and they judge that a curious enquiry into, 
these high and divine revelations, and other speculative subjects, though 
never, sq great, truth* in themselves, tend little to godliness, and less to 
peace.* 

“ Richard Claridge, who was contemporary with William Penn, and 
who therefore must- be supposed to be in possession of his real senti- 
ments * upon his Sandy Foundation Shaken, writes as follows : — 

* That which William Penn refuted was not the doctrine of the holy 
Trinity, as it is declared in the Scriptures of Truth ; but the notion of 
three- distinct separate persons, as- die tide page plainly shows : for W. P. 
sincerely owned and doth own the Scripture Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. Mbit, xxviii. 19 , 1 Tim. ii. 5, See. And whatever the holy 
Scriptures testify concerning him, we unfeignedly believe : but the in- 
vented phrases of three* distinct and separate persona, we use not, because 
they are uu$crip T tur&l, and because they that do use them, as they are 
forced to acknowledge they are no Scripture phrases, so neither are they 
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agreed about the explication of them, but have contradicted and written 
one. against another j and darken and expose the mystery itself through 
their cloudy and incoherent interpretations. And as we distinguish be- 
tween a Scripture Trinity, Father, Son, and Poly Ghost, which we un- 
feignedly believe, and that humanly devised Trinity of three distinct and 
•eparate persons, which we receive not, because the holy Scriptures make* 
no mention of it j so we distinguish between the Scripture redemption 
and the vulgar doctrine of satisfaction : the first we receive, the second 
we reject.’ * 

' * “ Richard Claridge has so very explicitly expressed Friends’ belief in 
Christ, that I trust no apology will be necessary for inserting it in this place. 

‘ We do believe, that he was and is both God and Man , in wonderful 
union, not a God by creation or office, as some hold ; nor man by the 
assumption of an human body pnly, without a reasonable soul, as others ; 
nor that the manhood was swallowed up of the Godhead, as a third sort 
grossly fancy, but God uncreated. See John i. 1 to 3 . Cql. i. 17 . Heb. 
i 8 to 12 . “ The true God,” 1 John v. 20 . “ The great God.” Tit. 

ii. 13. “The Lord of glory.” James ii. 1 . “King of kings, and 
Ix>rdof lords.” Rev. xix. 16 . “ Which is, which was, and which ia 

to come, the Almighty.” Rev. i. 8 . “ The same yesterday, to day, and 
for ever.” Heb. xiii. 8 . ‘ And Man conceived by the Holy Ghost , and 

born of the Virgin Mary, see Luke i. 31. 35. “ Who suffered for our 

salvation.” Hath “ given himself for us an offering and a sacrifice to 
God, for a sweet smelling savour,” Eph. v. 2 . And “ by his own blood 
Be entered in once into the holy place, having obtained” * or found, as the 
word signifies,’ “ eternal redemption for us.*’ ( Heb. ix. 12 / 

In the following passage, W. Penn vindicates himself ex- 
pressly from the charge of Socinianism. 

r This concliisive argument for the proof of Christ, the Saviour, being 
God, should certainly persuade all sober persons of my innocency, and my 
adversaries’ malice. He, that is the everlasting wisdom, the divine power, 
the only saviour, the creating word of all things, (whether visible or in- 
visible) and their upholder by his own power, is without contradiction 
God ; but ail these qualifications and divine properties are, by the c 6 n- 
current testimonies of Scripture, ascribed to the Lord Jesus Christ, there- 
fore without a scruple, I call and believe him really to be the mighty 
God/ p. 7 . 

Instead of inserting such an explicit declaration of sentiment/ 
Mr. Evans refers, as our author remarks, . « 

* to the character of Socimis, of whom Penn seems to havfe entef-* 
tained a favourable opinion, from his having abandoned the pleasures an£/ 
honours of a court for conscience sake. This charitable view of the 
character of Socinus may be gratifying to those who adopt the opinions* 
that are distinguished by his name, but it leaves the reader where it 
found him as to Pehn’s religious sentiments. This citation being how- 
ever given as illustrative of his opinions, must it not have been intended 
to impress the reader with an idea that Penn and Socinus had the same* 
Views respecting the nature of Christ pp. 2 7, 28. 

The sentiments of Fox are clearly stated to the same effect* 
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Mr. Evans had remarked, that Barclay in his confession and 
catechism, used only the words of Scripture respecting the re- 
surrection of the body and the Divinity of Christ, without ex-* 
pressing the manner in which he understood them. But these 
4 words of Scripture* are used as answers or proofs to such ques- 
tions as the following. M Was not Jesus Christ in being before 
he appeared in the flesh? what clear Scriptures prove this against 
such as erroneously assert the contrary T 9 “ What Scriptures 
prove the Divinity of Christ against such as falsely deny the 
saMe f” 4t What are the glorious names the Scripture gives unto 
Jesus Christ, the Eternal Son of God f 9 “ Alter what manner 
doth the Scripture assert the conjunction and unity of the Eter- 
nal Son of God, in and with the Man Christ Jesus ?" 

€< But Barclay's Catechism is not the only place wherein we are to look 
for his belief in the Divinity of Christ, he having fully and eocplicitly ex- 
pressed himself thereupon in his Apology, as follows : 

4 This is that Jesus Christ, by whom God created all things, by whom 
and for whom all things were created, that are in heaven and in earth, 
Tjsible and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers. Col. i. 16. He himself saith, “ I am the way, the 
truth, and the life, no man coroeth unto the Father but by me/’ John' 
xiv. 6. Hence he is fitly called the mediator betwixt God and man. For 
having been itrith God from all eternity , being himself God , and also in time 
partaking of the nature of Alan , through him is the goodness and love of 
God conveyed to mankind, and by him again man receiveth and par- 
taketh of these mercies/ 2 Prop. 5.” p. 4. 

Again Barclay complains of Brown’s perversion of his senti- 
ments. 

4 He' (Brown) ' proceedetb also basely to insinuate, that I deny Jesus 
of Nazareth to be the Son of God ; albeit he doth not so much as pretend 
to any colour for it from my words. In pursuance of this, in the follow- 
ing page, he insinuates as if I meant not the first, but the second crea- 
tion, and so joined with Socinus j which is a gross calumny like the for- 
mer/ p. 60. ' 

In another place, referring to the same Brown, he says, p. 6l. 

4 His next perversion is yet more gross and abusive, p. 228, where, 
from my denying that we equal ourselves to that holy man, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, &c. in whom the fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily, he 
concludes, I affirm him to be no more but a holy man, and because I use 
the words Plenitudo Divinitatis, that I deny his Deity, which is an abo- 
minable falsehood. I detest that doctrine of the Socinians, and deny there 
is any ground for their distinction ; and when 1 confess him to be an 
holy man, I deny him not to be GOD, as this man most injuriously 
would insinuate ; for I confess him to be really true God and true man/ 

Of this nature were the quotations with which Mr. B. fur- 
nished the author of the Sketch, but of which the latter declined 
to avail himself. These and various other symptoms of unfair- 
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Ween and misrepresentation , on -points of importance, the public 
•will expect M*r. E. to explain. Is it not unfortunate that strcb 
overs ights should happen among the zealous cham pious of libe- 
rality and moderation, as are seldom, if ever, to be found in 
those who are stigmatized as intolerant and bigoted ? Mr. B. 
has detected similar mistakes in Verax’s appeal, which be re- 
fetes step by step, extracting, at length, passages from the early 
friends which V erax had mutilated and perverted, by leaving out, 
as* it' suited him., whole sentences, or important expressions. 
W'e strongly suspect this writer, who has endeavoured to under- 
line the opinions and faith of the Friends in such a dastardly 
manner, and who defends the cause of H. Barnard with so much 
virulence and disin^enuity, to have been no lest? a person than 
the late, notorious Evansum Many of his opinions on, the Jewish 
Wars, on the authenticity of the Gospels, &c. which Hannah 
Barnard adopted, ate here satisfactorily refuted. 

Mud* of this? work ia employed in> defending* the Society of 
FYiftnds, against the charge of bigotry and intolerance in re- 
fusing tbenv sanction t?o the labours of Hannah Barnard, an Arne- 
licumspeakeF, who h«d ! embraced Socinian and deistical opinions, 
The- proceedings of the Friends in England appear to have ^eeu 
regular, upright,, and temperate ; they refused their certificate of 
her unity with them, and recommended her to discontinue 
preaching and return home. We are glad to find that those, on 
die other side of the water, to whom the mor,e rigid points of 
discipline properly belonged, have not declined from their ori- 
ginal principles, nor hesitated to declare them; but have con^ 
firmed the opinions of their English brethren, by c disowning H. 
3^anwd aa a member of their religious Society/ ‘ 

Mr. B. justly observes, that ‘ in a work written on the defen- 
sive, the author- is not at liberty to choose his own ground/ This 
may’ sufficiently account for bis performance being less, perspi- 
cuous and inviting than we could have wished. We have suffi- 
cient authority, however, for believing, that the c Friends’ in 
general. CQiisidentho work as a proper vindication of tlieir opi- 
nions. 

iprt. VIII. Boam, . suggested chiefly by scenes in Asia Minor, Syria and 
Greece, with. Prefaces extracted from the Author’s* Journal. Em* 
hellish? cfwith Two. Views of the Scamander, and the Ac^ueduet over 
the Simois, By the late J.D. Carlyle* B. Et. F. S. E. 4to, pp, 150; 
White. Price; 10s. 6d. 1805. 

!FjP7Eare soyrv to have so long delayed noticing this postbu? 

v inous work of the late amiable Carlyle, professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. We are informed in a neat and 
jnodest Preface that it is edited by his sister; and that in his 
travels to. the. East ‘ he laid the . foundation o£ that disease, which 
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on his return, terminated in his death/ in 1801. The following 
jextruct is -an account of his poems and travels, which will in-' 
form the reader what he may expect in the work before us. 

c When the Earl of Elgin was Sent Ambassador to the Porte In 1799, 
it was thought desirable that liis I/ord'hip should be accompanied by 
some person of eminent learning, who might improve the facilities theti 
offered by the friendly disposition of Jhat court, of ascertaining whst, 
treasures of literature were to be found m the public libraries 6f Con-/ 
stantinople. * 

For this service Mr. Carlyle was particularly well Qualified ; and, 
the unsolicited selection of him on the occasion was in the highest de-‘ 
gtee honourable to his talents and character. His researches were not 
confined to Constantinople ; he visited also Asia-Minor, and the islands 
and shores of the Archipelago $ and the scenes, which there ingaged his 
attention, suggested the subjects of the principal poems contained in this 
Volume/ PreF. ii. iii. 

It is introduced by a respectable list of subscribers, and 
consists of die following subjects. 1. Descriptive Poems, 
among which, is one written, f On the banks of the BoSphofils ;* 
another* ‘On viewing Athens from tire Pnyx, by the light of 
a waning moon/ and another, whose titlfe is also from antic 
find prepossessing, ‘ On being disappointed in a prospect of Par- 
nassus, from the heights between Eieusis and Megara/ 2. 
Translations from the Arabic. 3. Original Poems. 

The peems are illustrated by selections from the author’s com- 
mon place-book, of which the following is a specimen ; and a$ 
it was written, of course, while the glow of fonfcy Was at it* 
height, and the costume of Asia before his eves, we shall 
see how he heightens or improves Lire picture when he models 
it into verse. The latter would doubtless have this disadvantage: 
he would write his poetry when he retired to his c&ravansera,, 
or perhaps m the tranquility of his study in Great Britain. 

Ow viewing the Vale and City of Nicjea, at Sunrise. 

< Just as the sun appeared, we emerged from the dell, in which we 
had been travelling 5 when as sweet a scene opened upon ns as can be 
ponceived. — In front was the lake of Niceea, bending through its green 
yalley. — Immediately between us and the lake, rose up a woody hill, 
which, by intercepting the centre of the prospect, seemed to divide 
the expanse of water before us into two separate reaches. — Along the 
opposite side of the lake ran a range of dark mountains, scarce yet, 
except on their most prominent parts, illuminated by (he sun ; — the 
snowy summits of Olympus, empurpled by the reflection of the morn- 
ing clouds, terminated the view. — To the lift , the minarets of Nicaea 
Were sepn peeping out of the water at the extremity of the lake;. — To‘the 
right , the lake stretched itself till it was lost among the windings of the 
mountains. 

It is impossible to form an idea of a more complete scene of desolation 
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than Nicaea now exhibits ; — streets without a passenger, houses without 
an inhabitant, and ruins of every age, fill the precinets of this once cele- 
brated' city. The deserted mosque, whose minaret we ascended in order 
to obtain a general notion of the plan of the place, bore evident marks of 
having been erected from the remains of a Christian church, and many 
of these remains, upon a closer inspection, shewed clearly that they had 
formerly belonged to a Pag3n temple:-^-our Mohammedan mosque was 
falling to decay, and like its predecessors in splendour, must soon be- 
come a heap of rubbish — what a generation of ruins was here ! 

The walls of the city are still pretty entire — they embrace a circuit of 
nearly three miles; but the spot enclosed by them is mostly taken up 
with gardens and mulberry grounds; — there are not more than four hun * 
dred houses standing within the whole circumference, and out of these 
only one hundred and fifty are tenanted. 

The Greeks possess but one place of worship in the city — the cathe- 
dral — and this is without a roof. The Archbishop resides at an adjoin- 
ing village. Such is the state of the cathedral of Nicaea — so often thronged 
with princes and prelates — so often echoing with controversy and con- 
tention; — it is now reduced to a mossy, untrod pavement, surrounded by 
four bare wails!’ Journal of a route through Asia-Minor, Fth. 1800. 


^Tic^a had ! renown’d for fierce debate. 

For synods bustling o’er yon silent spot. 

For zealous ardour — for polemic hate — 

For truth preserv’d, and charity forgot. — 

Those scenes are fled — those domes are swept away— 
Succeeding domes now totter to their fall. 

And mouldering mosques on moulder’d fanes decay 
While desolation bends to grasp them all — 

Those scenes are fled— yet, solitary dale. 

The genuine charms of nature still remain — 

The rising mountain — the retiring vale — 

The lake’s broad bosom, and the shelter’d plain. 

Delightful visions ! Raptur’d let me gaze 
And catch each charm that dawns upon the sight. 

As, gushing from yon fount, the orient rays 
Roll off the floating glooms diffus’d by night — 

Towering Olympus first receives the beams- — ' 

His snow now crimson’d with the crimson glare. 

Now swept by floods of fire, more bright he gleams 
Shoots from the sea of shade and swims in air — 

The sun bursts forth — th* expanding plains grow green — 
Each jutting eminence, in radiance drest. 

Rushes to day, while the deep glens between 
Still viewless sleep beneath their cloudy vest — 

Now the full beams their broadest blaze unfold ; 

No hovering mists the vale’s gay tints destroy. 

The lake’s blue surface kindles into gold. 

And nature wakes to light and life and joy. pp, 13 — 18. 
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The following Stanzas, from a * view of Athene, by the 
light of a waning moon/ are natural and' pathetic. They 
are introduced by a recollection of the names that made Attica 
great and illustrious. Every one however would have made si-? 
milar reflections in the same situation — would have recollected 
the happiness of his youth — and the joyous society who shared it 
with him: although it is not the talent of all who feel, to de- 
scribe their feelings, with so much truth and tenderness. There is 
such an amiable strain of solemnity aud resignation in the sue 
ceeding verses, one of which was awfuliy prophetic, that we shall 
transcribe them all without fear of censure. 

4 Ye glorious names — long honour’d — long caress’d— 

Ye seats oft thought on, that at length appear — 

With what sensations do ye heave my breast — 

Wbat kindling fervours wake, unfelt but here ? 

Whence is it that those name&s these seats should yield 
A thrilling throb no other scenes e’er gave ? 

Britain can boast full many a sweeter field. 

Sages as wise, and combatants as brave. 

Some fend remembrance — some connected thought 
Hovers around each antiquated stone — 

Each scene retraced with conscious pleasures fraught. 

And Athens* youth recall’d recalls my own. 

While history tells the deeds that grac’d yon vale. 

The spot where oft I’ve mark’d them memory shews— 

The rising picture hides the fleeting tale — 

Ilyssus vanishes and Granta flows. 

Again I see life’s renovated spring 

With every opening hour and every smile, 

Unnjpt by care: — unbrush’d by sorrow’s wing, 

That welcom’d pleasure when they welcom’d toil. 

Again I see that gay, that busy band. 

With whom I wander’d by the willowy stream. 

Where nature’s^ truths or history’s page we scann’d. 

And deem’d we reason’d on the various theme.- 

Where are they n »w ? some struggling in the waves 
Of care or trouble, anguish, want or fear— 

Some sunk in death, and mould’ring in their graves 
Like th * once busy throngs that bustled here. 

Dim waning Planet ! that behind yon hill 
Hast’nest to lose in shades thy glimmering light, 

A few short days thy changing orb shall fill 
Again to sparkle in the locks of night : 

And thou, fall’n city, where barbarians tread. 

Whose sculptur’d arches form the foxes den. 

In circling time perhaps may (may’st) lift thy head 
The queen of arts and elegance again. 
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But oh ! lovM youths, departed from the day. 

What time, what change shall dissipate your ;glooen? - 
Nor change, nor time, till time has roll’d away. 

Recalls to light the tenants of the tomb : 

Ye’re set In death — and soon this fragile frame, 

That weeps your transit, shall yofcr path pursue—- 
jSach toil forego — renounce each favourite aim— 

Glide from the fading world, and sink with you. 

^Father of spirits ! ere tot awful hour. 

While life yet lingers let it feel thy ray. 

Teach it some beams of scatter’d good to 
Some useful light, as it flits on, display l 

I ask no following, radiance to appear 

To mark its track, for priaise or Jame to*ee, 

But oh, may Hope its last faint glimmerings cheer, 

And Faith waft on the spark un quench’d to Thee !’ 

pp. 58—61* 

It is difficult to < bead thb Pro Four's tfescriptioh <bF Ida, and 
of the sourse of. the Seairmh'dier, 'Without feeling as much envy 
as pleasure. Yet it would he unpardonable to bttrit 'tire follow- 
ing account of a mountain conseeFUted so long ago by visitors 
from Olympus. 

* That we now trod the summit of Ida, cannot, I think, admit of one 
one doubt;—- the snowy head of Khasdag is the grand feature that 
bounds the prosper t throughout the whole of this part of Asia-Minor. — 
It is from hence, that I believe, all the great rivers take their origin, 
whether they flow into the Hellespont, tile Adramyttium gulph, or the 
.digean sea. • , 

It is the only spot in the neighhfonrhOod, that a poet could ever think 
of fixing upon, for the seat of tire Immortals. And Whether Homer is 
perfectly accurate in many other circumstances of his divine poem, or 
not, we bad an opportunity (by the intervention of a friendly blast, which 
swept away the surrounding mist, and left the atmosphere In a clearer 
state than even if the sun had shined the whole day) of testifying that 
most of those he attributes to Ida/ are perfectly appropriate. — Its top is 
.ever covered With snow, except for a month or two at the end of 
autumn; — its sides are clothed with forests, which, we were assured, 
afford a constant skelter for various wild beasts;— the tracts of wolves, 
and wild boars, we were ourselves shewn by our guide, in the snow j — 
its vallies stream with rivulets, which water, under different designations, 
almost all the plains of the north-east of Asia-Minor, — The prospect 
exhibited from its top is at least as comprehensive as the one mentioned 
by the poet ;■ — it embraces Mvsia, — the Propontis, — the Hellespont, — 
nearly the whole of the JEgean, and a number of the islands with which 
that sea is studded; — it extends to Lydia, Bythinia, and Macedonia; — - 
and is only bounded by the Olympic range— tfte Thracian mountains,— 
Athos, and the Euxine.* 34 — 3§. 

Journal of a Route through the Troad, Marsh, — 1801, 
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trom the specimens we have already given of the poetry 
Contained in this elegant volume, the reader ‘will be able to judge 
how far Mr. C. duly estimated his talents. In a poem, chiefly 
addressed to his Muse, he observes, 

f She did not breathe 4 strain of fire 
To roll in flames along*- 
To kindle the extatic lyre. 

And wrap each thought in song; 

She deign’d a mild but constant beam. 

That every gloom beguiles. 

That, sheds on jife a cheering gleam; 

And gilds each hour with smiles* 

iThis is really the most desirable qualificatioh. let those who 
envy that transcencfant genius which has been graciously denied 
them,- consider whether they would envy the victims of melan- 
choly and the slaves of licentiousness. Many, however, will wish 
they possessed the Professor's abilities, or his mode of employing 
them, that they might join him In singing* 

- 'Ne’er ne’er since youth’s unconscious spring 
First drank the vivid ray. 

Ne’er have I chid time's lagging wing. 

Or known the listless day.’ 

Such have been the employments of an Arabic $rofes3ot 
travelling, with a public embassy* among the shores and islands 
of the Archipelago, and visiting the sacred and classic regions 
of Asia-Minor. Hence it appears, that he had no ostentatious 
views of settling literary controversy, and elucidating the records 
of antiquity. He brings home no scrolls or inscriptions to 
puzzle Europe ; no uncouth, mutilated block, which he calls a 

S £od or goddess, and no broken marble to impose on his credu- 
ous countrymen as the work of Phidias or Praxiteles. He 
travels with piety, classical taste, and playful imagination in 
company; and he returns, admiring the wonders Of nature 
and the dispensations of Providence, with increased attachment 
to his native land, where he dies ; and where his piety, as t^ell as 
learning, will not suffer him to be forgotten* 

The translations from the Arabic, we presume, are like all the 
translations from oriental poetry that have come under our ob* 
ser.vation, very much indebted to the translator for embellish- 
ment. As we have not seen the works from which these versions 
are made, we cannot decide on their accuracy, but, such as thejr 
are, we present two short specimens to our readers. 

Vol.IL Mm 
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THE MIHACLES OF BEAUTY. 

From Motanelli. 

Thro’ midnight glooms my Leila stray’d. 

Her ebon locks around her play’d — 

So dark they wav’d— so black they curi*d> 

Another night o’erspread the world— 

The moon arose — and Leila’s face 
Resplendent shone with every grace— 

It gleam’d so fair*— it beam'd so bright. 

Another moon illum’d the night, p. 97. 

On the death of a friend, 

( In the tale of Zoheir and Amkettoom.) 

When death had snatched my friend away, 

I would not breathe a last adieu. 

Some dream I hop’d might still display 
The dear departed to my view — 

Vain were my hopes, and vain my sighs $ 

How could I dream without repose ? 

And how could slumber seal my eyes. 

When tears forbad their lids to close ? » p. 109. 

The professor employed some of his cheerful, moments in a 
lighter style of composition. The Salted Cherry is intended as a 
satire on the Rights of Women, &c &c, ; and relates the story of 
Beftha, who was persuaded by King Oberon, of fairy* notoriety, 
that Qreek and Mathematics were as unsuitable to the female 
character as salt to the flavour of a cherry. To an argument which 
they appear to have thought very convincing, we shall not ven- 
ture to make any objections. 

Another ejfip, knight, Sir Hobbernob, with the same gene- 
rous intention corrects three Cantabs, Hopus, Tropus, and 
M opus, a petit maitre lawyer, a sporting parson, and a boxing 
physician, by conducting them one dark night to Fairy hall, 
where his chambermaids groom their horses, his grooms cook 
their supper, and his cooks holding bloody knives conduct them 
to bed, where they are terrified with the groans of expiring 
pigs. This diverting t^le is ingeniously contrived, and neatly 
told. — The other origiual compositions, among which are a 
hymn fpr public worship, and a paraphrase on the Lord’s 
Brayer, are, like the poems we have quoted, less remarkable for 
genius, than for elegance and feeling. 

There are several passages in the work which the author 
would doubtless have altered, had his valuable life been pro- 
tracted; but it is scarcely ne essary for us to say, that this pub- 
lication will furnish a leisure hour with a very pleasing and 
innocent employment. 
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Aft. IX; Wrangham's Dissertation dn the lest Means of Civilising the 
Suljects of the British Empire in India , and of diffusing the Light of 
the Christian Religion throughout the Eastern World . 

Art. X. Mitchell's Essay oh the best Means of Civilising, 60c. 

(Concluded from p. 369 *.) 

\\T E cfbserve with great pleasure the deep seriousness and 

* * enlightened ^zOal with which the second branch of this 
Subject, in a general view, is regarded by both the authors under 
examination. It occupies the chief part of Mn Wrangham's 
performance, and is treated with a very proper degree of feeling 
and of liberality; and, although we have already intimated our 
opinion, that Mr. Mitchell’s discussion of this interesting topic 
is less complete than his former division, it is only to the want of 
adequate information in missionary history, and, probably, of 
due leisure iti finishing his ample performance, that we attribute 
a deficiency, which we father regret than censure. Each of 
these writers, in our judgement, very far excels Mr. Cockbum 
in religious discussion; yet both have omitted, of ^rery slightly- 
noticed an important object, to which alone his plan seemed 
to be adapted : we mepti, a due provision for the religious in- 
struction of our countrymen in India. We cannot but regard 
this as essential to the advancement of the gospel, in that and 
the neighbouring countries. The ministry of Christ, and f of 
tnany years that of the Apdstles, was limited to th^ Jewish nation, 
previous to its extension in the Gentile world : and, doubtless, 
Ho tirde was ultimately lost by this procedure. We fear, more- 
over, that a great part of our countrymen ih India, and in 
every part of our colonial territories, stands as much in need of 
conversion, as the Heathen by whom they are surrounded. Al- 
though, therefore, we could not approve of Mr. Cockburh’s 
proposal, to parcel out HindoOstan into parishes in its present 
state, we repeat, that, wherever Britons are resident, their spi- 
ritual welfare ought first to be promoted. We do not presume 
to dictate the particular mode of attempting it: but We appre- 
hend, that, especially in the present circumstances of India, 
whatever may tend to promote, father than to restrict, a zealous, 
yet amicable competition among real Christians of every religious 
denomination, would be highly desirable* If persons, now desti- 
tute of the very fofm of Christianity, or even perhaps avowed 
disbelievers of any divine revelation, may be rendered consistent 
and active Christians, of how small importance is it, com para-* 

* We feel it necessary to apologize for the delay of this article, -se* 
Vere Illness having prevented the gentleman who undertook the subject 
from, completing it in due course. 

Min* 
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lively, • whether they become Episcopalians, or Presbyterian rf, 
Methodists, Independaats, or Baptists ? j 

We are happy to observe, that so liberal, and (we venture to 
add) so wise a conduct, in this respect, has been exemplified, at 
the centre of government in Bengal; and that both the present 
writers, though qf different national .establishments, concur in 
the sentiments that we’ have now expressed. They comqicje, 
Also, in the opinion we formerly intimated, that it is from the 
.united measures of circulating the scriptures, and of employing 
suitable missionaries, that we most reasonably may hope for 
the advancement of Christianity in the Eastern World. Mr. 
Wrangham, indeed, has proposed to adopt Sir William Jones’s 
/plan in the former instance, of circulating one of the gospels, 
with pertinent extracts from Jewish prophecies, and a brief 
statement of the evidences of Christianity, with the addition 
.of other small tracts : but we cannot suppose that be wished to 
, withhold any part of the Sacred Scriptures from those who 
‘ Alight be desirous of further information. The fcriner might be 
i useful as introductory to the latter ; both however require the zeal 
^ and the industry of missionaries to give them general circulation 
and effect. , 

f Mr. Mitchell, very properly, takes a view of the Hindoo su- 
perstitions, of the excellence of Christianity, and the attempts 
which have been already made for its introduction in Hindoo- 
' $tan, before he discusses the means of its further advancement : 

' hut we have to t regret some defects in several parts of this dis- 
, mission. An error, to which we alluded in the commence- 
•; jment of this article, pervades every part of our author's describ- 
Jtion of the Hindoos; and the cause of that error appears in the 
. striking deficiency of his account of missions in India. His whole 
[ information, on that important subject, seems to have been de- 

* rjvqd from a periodical work, intitled, The Baptist Magazine, 

* which we suppose to be published in Scotland. Had he perused 
the Life of Francis Xavier, the Voyages of Tachard, the exten- 
sive collection of Lettres Edijiantqs tt Curieuscs , the periodical 
Accounts of the Lutheran Mission, or even the abridgement of 
them by Nieucamp, and the Reports of our Society for propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, he might have formed a far juster 
estimate of the religious and moral character of the Hindoos, 
and would have been much better qualified to suggest measures 
eligible to be pursued for this conversion. He would theu have 
known, that the French Jesuits in the Upper Carnatic extended 
the Christian name more widely than any of the missionaries to 
whom lie lias referred, that c converts to Popery* do not \ re- 
lapse with ease again to Heathenism/ and that Christianity 
owes more in India to^the exertions of ‘ Schwartz, Gericke, 
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and their venerable coadjutors, than it has hitherto been pos- 
sible For the Baptist Mission at Seram pore to contribute. The 
latter have displaced talents, industry, and zeal, which, in va*: 
nous instances, have been crowned with success. We earnest- 
ly hope that they will continue to receive the encouragement 
which they Eminently deserve, both, here and in India; and that 
it will please God to honour their persevering efforts with grow- 
ing utility; but to ascribe more to them than to all their prede- 
cessors, only discovers a lamentable want of information on the 
subject under discussion. This gross defect is the more to be re- 
gretted, as it is Only from the reports of those who have made 
the experiment, that a proper judgement can be formed of the 
disposition of Hindoos toward Christianity and its ministers* 
Our author thus describes them ; 

* Of a mild and complacent cast of spirit, and, with all their venera* 
lion for the shasters, disposed to bear, even with patience, their authority 
controverted, and their statements exposed, a Christian missionary may 
be assured of civil treatment, and a fair audience from this interesting 
people/ 

If Mr. M. had read through the Baptist periodical accounts, 
he might have been aware, that no such assurances can be en- 
tertained; and if his researches had been adequate to theisub- 
ject, he would have known, that in Tanjore, Madura, and My- 
sore, the professors and preachers of Christianity have sustain- 
ed, from this 'mild, Complacent, patient, and interesting* peo- 
ple, as much violence and cruelty, as from the savages of North 
America. An attentive observation of human nature, and of 
historical events, warrants the apprehension that rio people are 
more likely to abuse license and authority, than those who 
erduch the most servilely under the strong arm of power, and of * 
whose manners fawningcivility becomes the prominent character. 
We conceive, likewise, that the author is too sanguine in bis 
expectation of advantages for the reception of the Gospel to be 
derived from some doctrines already held by the .Hindoos ; and 
that, even concerning these doctrines, he is not free from mistake. 

. \ 4 

'There are certain correspondences of facts and views, of which a 
judicious missionary may successfully avail himself. A striking resem- 
blance to the Trinity of the Scriptures may be found in the pre-emi- 
nence of tlieir three principal divinities, and the peculiar honours which 
they receive. That there is nevertheless one Supreme Being, to whom 
they ascribe several of the attributes of Jehovah; that he is to be- wor- 
shipped arid served ; that the soul is immortal ; that we have all sinned; 
and that a u atonement" is necessary, are truths (we are told) * believed 
by them all : and these are also the fundamental tenets of the Christian 
"religion. The Hindoos* are all preidestinaruns ; and, while the missionary 
will: avoid their dogma of fatalism, he may graft upon thpir views the 
* * • <*■$ ■ ' ' : ■ ' ■" v-V v ■ ' ** / • . '• 
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doctrine of election, taught in the Scriptures, and lyipg at the founds 
tion of the gospel schemp pf redemption.' # 

Of the existence of one Supreme Being the populace are, we 
believe, profoundly ignorant. That any worship or service is 
rendered to him by any Hindoo, we have no proof. have 
never heard of a temple erected lor the service even of Brahma. 
To inculcate or to oppose the c|octrine of predestination, is no 
part of the design of this review: hut we doubt whether its 
most inveterate pnemies could have degraded it more than by 
.ascribing it to the Hindoos. 1 Their dogma of fatalism* has 
hitherto proved, and is likely ever to prove, the greatest obstacle 
which the Gospel has to surmount; and instead of serving as 
stem on which / the doctrine of election, taught in the Scrip- 
tures’ may be grafted, we apprehend that the former must be 
eradicated, beiore the latter can be planted. It is well known 
that the Hindoos evade every charge of guilt, by representing 
themselves as mere machines, actuated by an irresistible power. 

In stating these facts, nothing is farther from our intention* 
than the discouragement of missions tp India. The herald of 
Christ oughj, to apprized of every difficulty and danger that is 
to bp encountered but this ought not tp dptef him from fulfilling 
his sacred commission. We. also hope, that whatever inveteracy 
of hatred the devotees of Vishooo may cherish against thef 
Gospel, and its advocates, they will not dare, under the eye of 
the nritish government, to give vent to their rancour. Against 
their treachery, especially toward converted Jlindoos, the strict- 
est caution should always be maintained. 

There is one inquiry of prime importance, to which neither pf 
the treatises before ps has adverted. Where are the instrument? 
of this work to be found ? Where shall missionaries be procured 
adequate to the conversion of the Hindoos, much more of other 
Asiatic pations t Many circumstances indeed, as these writers 
have observed, render the present juncture favourable for the 
undertaking; and none more so than the general attention 
which has for a few years past been excited in this country to 
the conversion of the heathen. The Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge, has long assisted the Lutheran Mission in 
Tanjore by its funds ; the Moravian Society for Missions has, 
we believe from its commencement, derived encouragement from 
England; {he Methodists have successfully laboured in the 
West, and the Baptists in the East, and, after these examples, 
H numerous society of various religious denominations, and 
another, that is limited tp members pf the Church of England, 
have, within a fevy years past, commenced their operations. But 
'pome of these depend wholly, and most of them partly, on uris- 
'^joparies procured front other parts of Europe; in various in? 
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stances, very improper persons have been commissioned fqr this 
work from among us ; and, we believe, that hardly, in any case* 
the supply of missionaries is equal to the demand. It is not dif- 
ficult to assign reasons for this deficiency ; but there is one 
which peculiarly claims our notice. Missionaries are not to be 
found, without being formed. The first step toward the con- 
version of India, should be the preparation of instruments tor 
the purpose- Let adequate establishments be founded for the 
instruction of young men, qualified by piety and natural talen ts* 
in those brandies of knowledge that are requisite for the un- 
dertaking. We wish them to be open to persons of various*, 
religious denominations; and to be supplied with the collec- 
tive experience, so far as it is attainable, of all, in every age 
and country, who have preceded them in missionary labours- 
Much might unquestionably be learned from the rencs which 
have been preserved, though scanty, of the early progress 
of Christianity; and, since the revival of missions in the six- 
teenth century, few have been undertaken of which annual or 
periodical accounts were not published. Many of these have 
been abstracted and arranged; and the whole ought to be con- 
densed aud brought into a comparative view, that societies may 
no longer proceed without a plan, nor missionaries undertake 
they know not what. Ignorance may very reasonably deter 
from an attempt, to which the heart is strongly inclined, and 
would be steadfastly devoted, under impressions derived from a 
suitable course of instruction. Some small seminaries of this 
kind have recently been formed, and have been already useful, 
notwithstanding their present disadvantages; but they by no 
means afford a foundation commensurate with the superstructure 
which is required to rest upon them. No advantages of this 
kind, that can be obtained, will place the qualifications of the 
modern missionaries nearly on a level with those of the apostles* 
and their immediate disciples. Hardly can it be expected, even, 
that any society will acquire external advantages equal to those 
possessed by the Jesuits as a body. What then is to be expect- 
ed from those who are sent qu such a work, wholly unacquaint- 
ed with its circumstances? 

The preparation of a missionary is by no means limited to the 
acquisition of historical, literary, or scientific information ; though 
'each of these is highly important* The formation, of a temper 
and a conduct suited to the work, is an object of still greater * 
magnitude. The eminent degree in which these qualifications 
are possessed by the Moravian missionaries has, \n many in- 
stances, served them instead of extensive information and shin- 
ing talents. The meekness, patience, perseverance, and subor- 
dination, which they have exemplified, have evidently been 
essential mean* theij «access 4 under the blessing of God* 
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which can only be expected where these are found. Theif so V 
(feial institutions form of themselves, in this view, a mission ary 
education. The Jesuits, though in other respects so different* 
were likewise prepared for the work, and kept in it, by the influ- 
ence of their social institutions. The humility of the primitive 
Christians, and the divine legation of the apostles, were the 
bonds by which the union and subordination necessary to ther 
Advancement of the Gospel were originally secure. The nearetf 
We approach to their purity, the greater success may be. looked 
for : but except these indispensable objects are by some means in-? 
sured, np permanent good can be expedted. The- first sacrifice 
to be made by a missionary, and, perhaps, the most difficult, (tQ 
An Englishman especially) is that of self-will. 

The subject on which we have judged it indispensable to 
glance, is by far too exMensfve to admit of adequate discussion 
within the limits of a review. We shall advert only to one of 
its remaining branches; the line of conduct which may be pur- 
sued by missionaries in Hindostan with the greatest probability 
of permanent success. On this topic, happily, we have infallible 
precedents for our direction. In various respects there is a 
striking resemblance between the present state of India, and that 
of the Roman Empire at the first promulgation of the Gospel, 
in the principal measures, missionaries have, therefore, the op* 
portunity of Copying dpostolical example; and* this was done 
Several important instances, by the Jesuits. Like the apostles, 
they placed themselves iii, or near, the most populous towns; 
like them, they remained in each place till a congregation waA 
assembled, of persons willing to be instructed, with their families* 
in the knowledge of Christianity. When this was accomplished* 
the missionary, in imitation of the apostles, proceeded to a new 
fctdtion of a similar description, leaving the society which had 
been formed, under the care of a younger fellow-labourer; or, 
Sf be Was required elsewhere, of those among the Catechumens, 
Who'were best qualified to lead on the rest in progressive know- 
ledge and practice. In this manner, numerous congregations 
were settled in the most important, stations, children were early 
initiated in Christian habits of thinking and acting, and many 
of the natives were gradually prepared for extensive usefulness 
"as preachers. These congregations were revisited as often as 
possible by the missionaries, who found in each many persons 
disposed and prepared by the catechists to avail themselves of 
their superior qualifications for Christian instruction. A few 
'missionaries Were thus able to superintend many thousands of 
disciples, resident in towns that were scattered over a vast ex- 
tent of country. 

The expediency of such a plan might apparently be rested 
On rational argument, even if it had not the sanction of apo$^» 
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j^c example ; but . the execution of it is attended with difficulty* 
especially as it must interfere with the progress of translating 
the Sacred Scriptures into the flindoo lauguages, which is ob- 
yiously of great importance. If missionaries, at an early perio4 
of their labours, devote themselves to Biblical translations, it ijt 
impossible that they should plant many Christian Societies among 
the natives. The apostles bad the advantage,.in preaching to 
Jews and religious Geq tiles, of addressing persons already ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, either in the 
original, or the lxx version; and of inculcating from the prophe* 
cies the kingdom of the Messiah ; but they did not postpone the 
formation of Christian churches, till the New Testament also 
Was composed for their edification. There is no intimation io 
any of the Epistles, that the churches, or individuals to whom 
Jhey were sent, were at that time furnished with any of the 
four Gospels; and there is room to apprehend that none of 
riiese was composed hefore the Apostle Paul’s confinement at 
Cesarea. What extensive utility indeed, can be derived from 
a translation of the whole Scriptures, till multitudes are pre-dia- 
posed by familiar and impressive addresses, to read them with 
aerious and patient attention? We cannot but think, therefore* 
that missionaries should devote themselves chiefly to the public 
ministry of the Gospel; and be satisfied, in the first instance, 
yrith translating a few of the more essential and striking parts of 
Scripture, for the immediate use of their converts, till the whole 
is urgently demanded at their hands, and can be executed with- 
out superseding the establishment of Christian Societies among 
fhe Heathen. By the latest accounts of our countrymen at 
jSerampore, it appears that their own experience has now fully 
convinced them of the propriety of the plan long since recom- 
mended by Sir William Jones on this subject. For the entire 
versions, to which they have devoted , much time and labour, 
jhey will probably find little occasion during several future years. 
If they persevere to the same extent on similar exertions, it will, 
doubtless, be greatly to the hinderance of their own success in 
the conversion of the natives; and we must hope for the accom- 

! >)ishment of this otjject from others who may enter into their 
abours. 

That scriptural knowledge should be diligently inculcated in 
Christian Societies, when formed, can admit of no question 
among Protestants; and the absence of this indispensable advan- 
tage, may-account for the inefficient fruits of the Roman Ca- 
.tholic Mission, wherever supplies of missionaries have been 
wanting But the utility of Biblical Versions is likely to be in- 
creased, by i be order in which we have recommended the execu- 
tion of them, in proportion as the missionaries themselves may 
3 
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become qualified for the arduous undertaking. Let the whole 
of our Sacred Scriptures be rendered into every dialect spoken 
by Hindoos, at those seasons, and in those circumstances, 
when such versions can be executed and circulated with the 
greatest advantage, and when the performance of them will 
least interfere with labours that are strictly missionary. Thus 
we may hope that a foundation will indeed be laid, which will 
prove more effectual and durable than the consequences of 
any Roman Catholic Mission have proved. 4 The ease, how- 
ever, with which the converts to Popery relapse again to heathen- 
ism/ a*;cordin£ to Mr. M., is a circumstance of which we have 
never heard. Oil the contrary, many of them, defective as their 
knowledge was of Evangelical Truth, have cheerfully endured 
the loss of all things, and have even submitted to the most cruel 
deaths, rather than abjure their profession of Christianity. But 
our author's information respecting Protestant Missions is so 
grossly defective, that it would be absurd to expect from him 
much knowledge of those which have been conducted by Pa- 
pists. Hardly any thing is said of the Danish Mission in Tran- 
quebar and Madura; and of the very recent undertaking by our 
own countrymen, for the benefit of the South Sea Islanders, it 
is incorrectly observed, that 

r In our days we have seen at least one splendid missionary undertak- 
ing fail in its object, abandoned by its projectors, and disastrous in its 
consequences to those zealous but unfortunate men, by whom it was 
prosecuted, and who embarked in it with the most' sanguine hopes of 
success. The Sovereign Ruler of all has seen meet to frown upon it.* 

The mission to the South Sea Islands, which is here referred 
to, is by no means abandoned : nor do we think it entitled to 
the epithet of ‘ splendid/ It was composed almost wholly of 
uneducated mechanics ; the chief part of whom were shut up 
in one small island, among the most voluptuous and volatile peo- 
ple, perhaps, on the face of the earth. They had, therefore, 
extreme difficulties to surmount, with very inadequate qualifica- 
tions. Let us not too readily impute those disappointments 
which may arise from our own ignorance or indiscretion, to the 
sovereignty of God. 

The remarks which we have been compelled to suggest, de- 
monstrate the propriety of Mr. Buchanan’s insertion, in his near 
proposal, of a high reward for a statement of the manner in 
which Christianity has formerly been propagated among the 
Heathen. For a copious work on this subject, sufficient nmte-* 
rials may be collected, as the history of almost every mission 
that has been attempted since the period of Reformation, isre^ 
cortjed in print; Mr. Wrangham has drawn from some of these* 
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sources nearly *ts mych intelligence as was to be expected in his 
short dissertation : and. we attribute to Mr. Mitchell’s obvious neg- 
lect of them the chief defects in his otherwise valuable treatise. 
Having already expressed our positive and comparative judge- 
ment of these two performances, we are glad to subjoin a com- 
mendation that is merited by both. They are highly creditable 
on the w hole to the principles, the feelings, and the talents of 
their respective authors. 

Art* XI. Memoirs of the Life of George Morland ; with criticaland de- 
scriptive Observations on the whole of his Worics hitherto before the 
Public. By J. Hassell. 4to. pp. 204. Price ll* Is. Boards. Cundee, 
Chappie, London. 1806. 

M R. HASSELL might have quoted classical authority in sup- 
port of his suggestion, that the same individual may possess 
Jwo souls ; one of which incites him to excellence and honour, 
the other to disgrace and perdition. The struggle between these 
inmates, erf course, implies distraction, * never ending still be- 
ginning and their alternate dominion appears in the contradic- 
tions, inconsistencies, and waywardnesses, which mark many 
characters to which Nature has dispensed her favours with no 
ordinary bounty. If ever there was an instance of promising ta-< 
lents degraded by disgusting eccentricities, of genius subjugated 
by gross licentiousness, it was in George Morland. Often, very 
often have we regretted, that while our prediction of thi$ artist^ 
future fame was verified by the event, our hopes of his refor- 
jnation, as a man, should suffer a total disappointment. In 
the hyper-metaphorical language of his biographer, “.with 
abundance of fire, and scarcely one particle of serious reflection, 
as if ■ untaught to dear' the curb, his centrifugal powers , (pro- 
bably heightened by the long captivity from which he had* 
liberated himself) like a proud pampered steed that runs away 
with his rider, hurried and transported him as it were beyond 
himself and led him to burlesque exhibitions of his person and 
character, and all manner of ludicrous and absurd practices” ! 

We are friends to the arts, but we are friends also to morals. 
We unreservedly commend many of the performances of this 
jurist, because we feel their merit; but we equally reprobate 
jnany ot his practices, because they originated in vicious indul- 
gences, and issued in complicated distress and ruin. The descrip- 
tion of what he really was, by his friend before us, cannot but 
excite regret, in those who recollect their wishes for what he 
should have been. His example, however, if held up in terro- 
rem, may contribute to check the wild sallies of some future ge- 
nius : and, the consideration that our remarks, which cannot in- 
jure the deceased may caution the unthinking, who emulate his 
merit, compensates those painful feelings which accompany this 
discharge of our duty. 
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George Morland was born June 26, 1763* His father was an 
artist of repute; not intended originally for the profession, but i 
induced to ‘ pursue for his livelihood what he had before ‘only 
fbjlowed as an amusement.’ Mr. H. might have told us, that he 
principally excelled in the management of crayons, and that he 
exhibited many years with the Royal Society of Artists of Great 
Britain, of which Society he was a member. The eider Morland 
felt very sensibly the res angmta domi, and brought up his family 
on princ iples of oeconomy and diligence. George was the eldest 
ton, and his genius displayed itself in his infancy ; not by sedately 
copying the works of others, but by intuitive imitations of nature. 
Mr. H. affirms, that his father, misled by avarice, immured him 
)n an upper room, where he forced him to unremitted labour, and 
‘ scarcely allowed hint respite for his meals.’ But this we doubt m t 
partly, because the first pictures he exhibited were studies 
from rural nature, and partly because we think it probable, that 
Mr. M. aware, of his son’s volatility, endeavoured to correct it, 
by seclusion, and by the habit of assiduity. This opinion Mr. 
H. himself, confirms, by relating that the yputh and his associ- 
ates, practiced on his father, many r raodes of deception, which 
however dexterously contrived, were not the less reprehensible/ 

George however became industrious, and in this respect his 
father's plarnsucce^ded ; but so low were his ideas, that neither 
the favours of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Mr. Angerstein, nor of 
other amateurs, could infuse the smallest portion of elevation or 
dignity into his mind. 

Releasing himself from the irksome confinement of parental 
superintendence, our hero started first as a portrait-painter, in an 
excursion to Margate ; but portrait-painting requires a politeness 
of personal manners, and a skilful ittjidditi / favourable to the sub- 
ject, neither of which Morland possessed. ( His attention wa» 
attracted by those elegant amusements a pig race, an ass race, a 
?mock race, a grinning match, ora jovial diuner,’ and subjects 
such as these, with the boors, their customary attendants, became 
those in which he best succeeded. He had, however, so cor- 
rect an eye in studying nature, that his landscapes possessed 
uncommon fidelity and resemblance. His excursions to the sea- 
coast also opened his mind to effects which he delighted to repre- 
sent, and which he did represent with accuracy. He saw with 
the eye of a painter, and drew his principles from nature, 
Though his figures are not elegant, they are unqaesuonably well 
suited to his landscape, and they perfectly harmonize with his 
composition. His foliage in general is well touched, when he fan- 
cied it; and he particularly excelled in painting the oak. His 
rocks are good, when they are recollections ; and his water is oc- 
casionally very fine, especially in the middle distance; but he has 
not always succeeded in that pear the eye. His skies are ex- 
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paessiveand skilful, but not incapable of improvement ; and his 
buildings are .precisely those which characterize the land of bis 
nativity. 

As a painter of animals, Morland need not blush on being ' 
compared with his brother artists; for though Stubbs and Grilpia 
hhve more learning and dignity, they have not more ease, nor 
perhaps more expression, rlis sheep, his horses, his pigs, espe- 
cially, have great merit ; and yet, says his biographer, tie never 
painted a lamb, nor could he summon up~ sufficient courage to 
study a bull from' the living animal. Mr. H. indeed infohns us, 
that he once found a bull’s bead banging over a chair in his 
painting-room, but this had been dead too long t,o be formidable, 
txdtyt from circumstances in which the heat of the weather 
had an ample share. p. 93. 

BntMorlancfs chief excellence, in our opinion, lay in the ma- 
nagement 6f his light: this is usually natural, unconstrained, 
unaffected, and had his dissipation allowed him to have finished 
-his effects more scientifically, he would have been in this respect 
inferior to no artist, whether British or continental. ** 

Only the piquant accidents of nature had pow/sr to rouse the 
energies of Morland’s talent. The dull round of ordinary ob- 1 
jects, he treated, if not with correspondent .duln^ss, yet w ith little 
•sensibility; but, a storm, of wind, a flash of lightning, a wreck, 
a smugging adventure, these he painted ex-ammo ; whatever had x 
interested bis mind he rendered interesting on the canvas, and 
transferred the sensations which he himself had experienced to 
the eye and the heart of the scientific spectator. Such was the 
•professional soul of this artist ! such were the triumphs of his pen- 
’ cil, in his best time; for, alas 1 it is our painful duty to relate, that 
the' consequence of his dissipation was " so heavy a stroke of the 
i palsy, that sometimes while in the act of* painting, he vvculd fall 
back into his chair ; and at other periods he* would slefcp for 
- hours together. His left hand also was so much inflamed, as to 
disable him from holding the implements of his profession.” : 

Nor was this his only suffering; he had long experienced a 
* ' weji-founded presentiment that he should be subjected to durance 
, vile, and he had the curiosity to visit the inside of the King’s 
. Bench Prison, incognito, in order to estimate the delights of his 
future residence, before he was invited to partake of them. 

"The last insolvent act restored him to society; he still, however, 

, continued at bis former residence in St. George’s Fields, chiefly asso- 
J mmmg with tlie lowestiriyrmidons of legal drudgeiy, until a family dis- 
agreement caused him to separate from his- wife, when he took up hisre- 
rSideace with a sheriff's officer in J^ollVbuilHings, for whom lie after- 
. V .vards painted several pictures, and in whose official capacity he once de- 
)f ' * graded himself so far as to become coadjutor. 

" At length he was taken in ekectttiohby a Marshabea-court writ^ to 
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the house of Mr. Attwell, Air-street, where having sWaJfov^ecf a largd 
quantity of spirits, this unfortunately produced a fever, and speedily ter-' 
ruinated his existence, we are sorry to add, in the tery extremeof wretch- 
edness, penury, and distress. 

* Thus departed George Morland ! — that remarkable! and excellent 
master of his art, whose professional Iife> contemplated from the brilliant 
side, will doubtless prove to his brethren of the pallet, that however in- 
spired by genius, without sedulous application,' perfection must not be ex- 
pected : and may the rising generation be instructed from his fate,- that 
genius itself, however original, or all the high qualities found in 4 con- 
summate artist, will never shield the possessor from misery, unless ac- 
companied by that prudence, temperance, and integrity, winch can aiond 
insure respect, esteem, and admiration !* pp. 4(5, 4 7* 

. The friendship of Mr. Hassell, and his respect for the memory 
of the departed, would not permit him to extend his admonitory 
remarks, but he might very justly have added, that the un- 
happy subject before us strikingly demonstrates the fatal effect?/ 
both to aijt and artists, of that dissolute course of life which too 
often flashes with a delusive glare in the eyes of the inexpe-» 
rienced. This omission we shall endeavour in Some degree tor 
supply ; not without hopes of pointing out more distinctly the? 
origin of those errors, the distressful termination of which Mn 
Hassell has so feelingly recorded* 

“ Folly,” says the royal sage, “ is bound up in the heart of a 
child/'yet we deny not that many youthful indiscretions may be 
shaken off in riper years; nor can we approve of “ almost en-> 
tirely restricting a youth from all intercourse with society, except- 
that which was acquired by stealth, with a few boys in the neigh- 
bourhood: his principal, or only amusement, being a walk oi* 
a Sunday with tne old gentleman, his father, to view the new 
buildiugs in the vicinity of Tottenham-court-road.” Could the 

old gentleman” have found nothing better in that vicinity i 
and if his son’s disposition was so eccentric as he knew it to be, 
did he not, in omitting the habit of religious observances, omit 
the most likely means of restraining it f 

<* The dress and appearance of our juvenile hero, when he became hi* 
qwn master, were characterized by the most whimsical display of eccen- 
tric, and even ridiculous habits* — finical, fantastical, and grotesque, ia* 
ther than natural, proper, or fashionable, and in the very extreme of fop- 
pish puppyism. His head, when ornamented agreeable to his own taste, 
might properly be said to resemble a snow-ball, (after the very fine and 
striking model of the accomplished Tippy Bob, of gloribus dramatic me- 
mory,) to which was attached, as an appendage, a short, thick tail, not 
unlike a painter’s brush.’* p. 9 . 

Afterwards his dress and equipage changed to the extreme of 
neatness ; and scarcely a week elapsed but he sported a new pai i 
of gloves and leather breeches, p. 2?, 
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1 " At the time Morland resided at Paddington, he ma y be said to ha*e 

been at the very summit of his merit, and also of his extravagancies. He 
kept at this time no less than eight saddle-horses at livery, at the sign of 
the White Lion, opposite to his house, and was absurd enough to wish 
* to be considered as a horse-dealer, but unfortunately he did not kuo«r 
quid, humeri ferrent, quid now,— -wherein his real strength lay. — Fre- 
quently, horses for which to-day he would give a purse of thirty or forty 
guineas, he would sell on the day following for half that sum, or perhaps 
for less ; but as the honest fraternity of horse-dealers knew their man, 
and would take his note at two months, he could the more easily indulge 
this propensity, and appear for a short time m cash, until pay-day came, 

' when lo ! a picture was produced as a douceur for a renewal of the 
notes. Such was the practice until he had accumulated debts to.an enor- 
mous amount, and brought himself to the brink of that fatal precipice 
from which he fell 

* Never to hope again/ 

“ This was one source of calamity which neither his industry, for 
which he was remarkable, nor his talents, which were ra e and transcen- 
. dent, were by any means adequate to counterpoise. His wine-merchant, 
too, who was a gentleman in the discounting line, would sometimes ob- 
tain a picture worth fifty pounds for the renewal of a bill. Can *t then 
be wondered at, when thus beset by picture-dealers, horse-dealers, wine- 
merebants, attorneys, and a whole string of et ceteras, that he should at 
length have sunk under such accumulated burthens of misery and mis- 
chief ? This was in reality the fact ; he heaped folly upon folly with such 
dire rapidity, that a fortune of ten thousand pounds per annum would have 
. proved insufficient for the support of his waste and prodigality/' pp. 
2 7, 28 . 

“ A whimsical story has been circulated respecting his readiness at 
finding out resources,, and which wears every apparent mark of authen- 
ticity. 

“ Upon his departing from Deal, where he had been making sketches 
of the coast, he returned to town on foot, accompanied by his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Williams, the engraver. The extravagant humours of the pre- 
ceding evening, distressing to relate, had rendered the exchequer penny- 
less. Morland felt a craving appetite for some refreshment, but the grdat 
difficulty was how to procure it. Observing a low-built house by the 
road-side, over which was placed an animal intended for a bull, Mor- 
land, who was seldom at a loss for entering a public-house, soon intro- 
duced himself, and under pretence of enquiring his way, expressed his 
surprize to the landlord, that he did not renew his sign, which time, it 
seems, had nearly defaced. Boniface alledged his inability to get it re- 
paired on account of the charge, at the same time observing, that it] was 
good enough for his humble dwelling j but, upon Morland’s offering to 
paint him a new one for five shillings, he immediately acquiesced, and 
commissioned him to make a trial of his skill. Here, however, a new 
difficulty occurred : Morland was without utensils, which could not be 
procured at a smaller distance than Canterbury, to which place (not with- 
out some difficulty) the landlord was persuaded to send. In the mean 
fine the travellers had bespoke, a dinner/ and had exhausted several 
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pitchers d&gedd ale, with at least a quantum su^cit -of spirits, all whicft 
could only be paid for by painting the sign. 

“The reckoning, however, before the. bull was finished, instead pf 
five shillings, the sum contracted tor, had increased to ten, qjx d the £ha- 
\grined landlord reluctantly suffered the travellers to depart upon Mor- 
bod explaining who he was, and promising to call and pay jttye landlord 
at a fixture day/’* pp. 44, 45. > 

This kind of conduct naturally produced embarrassments^ and 
from 1793 they followed in a continued series, til I, notwithstanding 
bis sudden and frequent excursions into the country, hewas, ac- 
cording to his expectation, secured within the rules of the King’s 
Bench. 

Sunk in this baratkrum,iar cavern of .misery, he had the 
fullest latitude for indulging the influence ofinide iwill^sur- 
rounded by the very lowest of the low, — by dissipation and in- 
dolence;’^ p. 41. “ yet even here he could earn fodr guineas per 
day and his drink; which last was no inconsiderable^ article for 
George, who used to tipple and paint alternately.** p. 42. 

Morliind was in his temper, peevish, fretful, and vindictive; 
;'Wbcb not unaccompanied by pride, which in many instances suf- 
fered unexpected and provoking mortification,: and though it 
^as notorious that he was m confinement, yet would by the 
^permission of a day rule, ride from house to house in the counuty 
round London, where he would strenuously,* but not always ef- 
fectually, contradict the reports ofhis rmprisonment.** p. 43. 

He was so void of courage, that 41 s we have already observ- 
ed, he never ventured to face a bull; and Mr. Hassell refutes 
a story w hich had been told of him; res^ecting hW painting the 
portrait of his dead.cMld;by affirming, first, that he never had a 
child,; and, secondly, that nobody, acquainted with his timidity, 
could suppose, that he would enter a room where he knew there 
Was a catpse. 

Some persons are apt to quote a proverb, from which they 
would infer the possibility of a dissipated individual being ‘ qo 
man’s enemy but his own that $uch a character can exist we 
- do not believe ; but, if it ever did exist, the hero of this per- 
formance was not that character. We find, by Mr. HasseiPs ac- 
count, that ‘ Mr. Irvine, an early acquaintance of Morland, ina 
veiy short space of time finished his career in this world ; and 
was, to use the expression of Morland himself, the first man he 
ever killed * by liquor. Another is mentioned in the note to 

* Upon his arrival in town Morland related this adventure at the Hole- 
in-tbe-Wall, in Fleet-street, and the singularity of the story induced>at 
gentleman who had conceived the highest opinion of the artist’s composi- 
tions, to set off privately towards Canterbury, in quest of the Bull, which 

purchased of the landlord for ten guineas. 
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p. 17. f who fell a sacrifice in following the excesses of his com- 
panion’ (Morland); and to these trophies of his dishonour we 
might add many more. 

Such were the friendships and the enjoyments of Morland, 
and his brutal associates ; we earnestly wish no parallel debase- 
ment could be found in more exalted situations, and that the 
walks of fashion, and the seats of learning, presented no names 
which excite equal pity and contempt; yet the man who should 
renounce these degrading excesses for the happiness and hopes of 
Christianity, is to be stigmatized as a madman, a dupe, or a fa- 
natic, and insulted with all the opprobrious* epithets that ig- 
norance and vice ever pelted at wisdom and virtue ! 

Thus it appears, from the memoirs under perusal, that the per- 
sonal character of this eminent painter was a compound of deceit, 
foppery, meanness, prodigality, fretfulness, malice, cowardice, in- 
toxication, and even of assassination ; not assassination by the 
dagger, or the stiletto, but by floods of deleterious liquor, under- 
mining the constitution of his friends. On such a man had the 
bounty of heaven bestowed taste, with all its sensibilities ; genius, . 
w r ith all its vivacity; industry, with every opportunity of assuring 
its utmost rewards, combined with much of that celebrity which 
gratifies the very soul of an artist, and while he labours to wea- 
riness, renders him insensible of toil. 

If to these excellent qualities, he had united those still more 
excellent, self-knowledge and self-con troul, modesty, chastity, 
humanity, benevoience, and, to say all in one word, piety, to h^w 
much greater advantage might his character have appeared, 1 . X 
only as a man, but as an artist ! His pecuniary difiiculties, and 
mental disorder, could not but aflfect his productions. His 
mind enfeebled by intemperance, his hand urged by immediate 
necessities, he vvas incapable of conceiving with that felicity, and 
finishing with that diligence, which might justly be expected 
from his superior abilities. 

The irregularities of the artist not only injure his own profes- 
sional talents, hut degrade his art in public estimation, and bring 
even genius itself into contempt. Those who are more accus- 
tomed to judge than to, feel, will despise the vivacity which s^em* 
inevitably linked with vice and misfortune; and when it induces 
criminal habits, it justly merits the severity of sarcasm, which 
often assailed and exasperated Morland. 

Good manners can tolerate no insult, whatever he the sta- 
tion of the offender; tfor are the public morals rto be trans-’ 
grossed with impunity, whether or not the transgressor he ame- 
nable to the laws of his country. There will never be wantiug, 
in regulated and polished society, those judicious observers, whose 
censures are of all things to be dreaded and avoided ; and as the 
nets can flourish only by the patronage of the judi^ipus, and 
VoL.II. N 11 
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duly in polished society, it is of the utmost consequence to their 
Welfare, if not to their very existence, that their professors de- 
monstrate, by their personal conduct, the compatibility of ge- 
nius with virtue. 

At the same titee we must deeply regret, that the taste of any 
dmateut s should lead him to degrade thh very art which he pa- 
tronizes; and we cannot but think that many of Mr. MotlandV 
bad habits became rivetted beyond removal; hy the misfortune; 
in early life, of meeting with a noble patron, in whose eommis- 
sionS decency and modesty had no share. 

A considerable portion of the volume before us, is occupied' 
with an account of Morland’s performances; and especially of 
those Which compose the “ Gallery,” now exhibiting under this 
artist’s name. These are conveyed in a lively style, and what- 
ever else they may be, they are not tedious. They are loo super- 
ficial to appear before our readers; though some of their principles 
are evidently drawn from nature. Nor could they be of advan- 
tage to those who have not inspected the pictures, or the en- 
graved copies: and perhaps when they have drawn sufficient at-^ 
tention to the iS complete collection of Morland’s works on sate 
dt Mr. Cuhdee’s,” they have answered the principal purpose of 
the Writer and publisher. 

In pp. 166— 177- we have a list of this painter’s productions,* 
&> far as they are known to Mr. H., distinguishing their fortes atid 
sizes, and those which have been engraved. It is supposed that* 
His Whole works amount to 4000. 

We acknowledge that we have received entertainment from 
Mr. HaSsell’s Work. He delights in a little bit of foreign language,’ 
dnd must have been conscious of the dashing style in which he 
Writes. His prudence therefore should have submitted his manu- 
script to some friendly monitor, whose remarks might have re- 
duced those passages which need it, within the limits of common 
sense, and the apprehension- of ordinary intellects. Wifi he do 
us the favour of translating the following paragraph of His pre- 
foce'into English ? 

“ The writer, therefore, respectfully submits his work to the attention 
Qf an impartial public, and rests upon their candour for a patronage he 
has sedulously endeavoured to obtain, and in which, in producing a small 
portion of entertainment, and some instruction, should he have been so 
fortunate as to succeed, cannot fail of being held in grateful remembrance 

having his highest wishes accomplished ." p. vii. 

In p. 4. 1. 2. he has characterized Mr. Mbrland, the elder, as 
an artist of s&rrie respectability, or secondary importance. In 
1. 0. be is justly considered as ah artist of repute, and his works 
&et J ttituchd(Mi+cd. 

We advise Mr. H. that suttee ultra orepidam/’ p. 103. te* 
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best li atiti ; and that u Ed lb (10) anche son i/pittere,” p. 109. is 
fibt Italian. % 

He has adopted the vulgar account of the death of Corregio* 
^). 59 . It is founded in error; that painter lived in reputation* 
and died no such sudden death. 

The plates have merit, but the chalk engravings do net equal 
Morland’s sketches* 


Art. XII. Letters to Dissenting Minister*, and to Students for the Ministry^ 
ftotri the Rev. Job Orton, with notes explanatory and biographical ; to 
which are prefixed Memoirs of his Life. By S. Palmer. Lon^nem 
and Co. London, pp. 8vo. price Ss. 1806. 

YT is not diffifcult to discover the reasons why the epistolary 
‘writings of eminent inOn have been preserved with care, and 
arfe perused With avidity. While a petty curiosity takes pleasure 
in detecting the secrets of private life, true friendship Wishes to 
become familiar with departed merit; and the general respect en- 
tertained for a person ot solid sense, and excellent charafcter; 
for the most part felt toward the productions of his pbn. Such 
too is the detached naitire of letter writing, that every one may 
find 'something in it which interests and amuses him. The detail 
of trivial incidents Will gratify the superficial reader; and the dis* 
4>lay of original thought will recreate the mind of the severer 
Student. 

. The advantage, however, which arises froth an fe&fehsive va* 
liety bf topics, is not to be expected in the volumes before us, 
ns the letters were addressed exclusively to “dissenting ministers 
and students,” on subjects Which -chiefly relate to the circum- 
scribed sphere of their engagements. To give them greater in- 
terest, the Editor has prefixed an account of Mr. Orton’s life, 
and interspersed explanatory notes throughout the work, at the 
clos0 of which there is an appendix, containing accounts of 
Un^ee distinguished divines.* 

Tbe correspondence of our deceased author abounds with 
tahcTi excellent advice, the result of long experience ; and the 
cautions and directions it offers, may be eminently serviceable 
to that class of persons, whose temptations, defects, and duties- 
are iniUutely detailed* Them are some disclosures bf private 
character which ought tb have been suppressed; 

Highly appreciating that candour which Christian principles 
inspire, we think nevertheless that Mr. O. has occasionally 
Ventured into an extreme, and led his correspondents to conclude, 
that his charity toward the persons of those who were hostile to 

^ L ’ ~ ’ • — — — r 

* Dr* Wilton, Rev. B. Fawcett, attd Rev. Hugh Farmer. 
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the peculiarities of evangelical doctrine, was blended with a de- 
gree of attachment to their sentiments. To this cause, we fear, 
is also to be ascribed that equivocal statement of religious 
opinions, which some of us have heard from his pulpit, and 
that want of decision which in a few instances blemished his 
conduct. It is with pleasure, however, that we 'find him (in the 
13th letter of the 1st. vol.) giving scope to better feelings, and 
speaking with that freedom which usually accompanies firm con- 
viction; u T see no necessary connexion between calvinistical 
sentiments, and zealous useful labours: but I have long observed, 
with great surprize, that our orthodox brethren in the church, 
and among the Dissenters, are in general most serious and ac- 
tive in their ministry ; and those of freer principles more indo- 
lent and languid. I have met with few exceptions in the com- 
pass of my acquaintance. I do deliberately think, that the 
more persons enter into the peculiarities of the gospel, and the 
greater regard they pay to the sacrifice cf Christ and the in- 
fluences of the Spirit, the more their own piety will increase, and 
the more zealous they will be to do good to the souls of others.* 
It is not an easy task fully to reconcile this paragraph with part 
of letter 63. vol. 2. We ‘ respect’ the learning and the integrity^ 
of a Socinian, but cannot view his renunciation of emolument for 
the sake of his-principlcs, as a sufficient reason for holding him in 
equal veneration with the persecuted and martyred con lessors of 
purer doctrines. The justice of the sentiment, which Mr. Orton 
expresses at the close of the quotation we have given, is con- 
firmed by observation. On a survey of the most laborious Di- 
vines, from the earliest ages of the church to the present period, 
it appears that by far the greatest share of success has been 
allotted to those who have addressed their audiences in clear and 
intelligible terms on the peculiar truths of the gospel. But 
when the statement of these has been dark and dubious, the 
sphere of usefulness has gradually contracted, and the degree 
of it diminished. Nor can this wont of effect be attri- 
buted to a deficiency of talent or exertion, in many who have 
trodden the middle path, but it amounts, at least, to a presump- 
tive proof, that such indecision is not calculated to accomplish 
the great end of their sacred office, which is (in the words ol in- 
spiration) to win souls to Christ. 

We have esteemed it our duty to guard our readers against 
this aurta mtdioerilas in matters of religion, which the res- 
pectable editor of these volumes too strongly recommends; yet . 
we' h’esitate not to say, that serious collegians and preachers 
itoay reap valuable instruction from the letters of Orton; and if 
th^Tefiect hoTTmuch mischief has arisen to the religious world* 
from a false and ^xc^fcsive candour, which he and many ot his 
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worthy contemporaries indulged, they will be likely to derive 
wisdom pot merely front his excellences, but from his defects. — 
The attempt to uJte error and truth in mutual friendship, has 
been 'made under the most favourable circumstances; lire latter, 
we believe, has always been a sufferer, and frequently a sacrifice. 
It is this theoretical lukewarmness that has proved a more sue-' 
cessful enemy to the church, than all the fury of tyranny and 
persecution. 

Art. XIII. Letters from Paraguay : describing the Settlements of Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres ; the Presidencies of Rioja Minor, Nombie 
de Dips, St. Mary, and St. John, &c. &c. By John Constanse Davie, 
Esq. 8 yo. pp. 292 ; Price 5s. Robinson, London. 1805. 

TTT II ETHER these letters were dictated in Paraguay, or ma- 
** nufactured nearer home, we shall leave our readers to 
decide. We are expected to speak of their merits, and these we 
must confess it requires some perspicacity to discover. Paraguay 
would, indeed, bean interesting theme in the hands of some men, 
who would examine with the keen and discriminating eye of 
science, its vegetable, mineral, and moral features; but it signifies 
little whence the ignorant and the superficial date their letters. 
The mere scum of any man’s mind is unworthy of preservation; 
neither should we expect from the quintessence of the present 
writer’s knowledge a very high intellectual treat; for in spite of 
the pains taken to convince us that he has drawn from the first 
classical sources of this country 7 , we are persuaded neither Oxford 
nor Westminster would feel compelled by his testimonials to own 
the kindred he claims. Wholly ignorant of every science that 
might be useful in such a situation, he furnishes no gratification to 
curiosity or research, and no graces of language to repay the 
postage of his letters. The six former bear the date of New York, 
whence the writer says he sailed for Botany Bay, but was com- 
pelled by a violent stornl to put into Buenos Ayres, where he w as® 
taken ill of a fever, which for a time deprived him of his reason. 
May we give this as a charitable apology for the profaneness 
which sometimes pollutes his pages? Left at Buenos Ayres, and 
confined by the jealousy with which the Spanish government 
views an Englishman, the letter-writer is said to have found it 
convenient to assume the habit. of a noviciate of the order of St. 
Dominic, in whose convent he was lodged. Thus we are taught 
to account for the opportunity which he enjoyed of attending 
the fathers of the mission to the settlement- of. Rioja Minor, on 
the River Plata. Much designed prominence is given to an ac- 
count of a revolution, which was effected at this place, by the in- 
fluence of French principles upon the discontented minds of 
: the much-injured Indians^ and which succeeded in establishing, 

fin 3 
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at least for a time, a kind of Jesuitical republic independent q? 
Spain. 

We shall make our extract from the description of t)}|§ plaqej 
as it contains some notices of the Jesuits, and their empire ii> 
Paraguay, which has excited much interest in those who re^d 
with discernment die history of man. 

*' Thi s is to me another proof of the great policy and depth of thought 
of those ecclesiastical raonarchs ; for I cannot coiuider them in any other 
light. Their plans were laid with amazing judgment and attended with 
unexampled success $ and as Moses led the Israelites for forty years 
through the wilderness of Canaan to conquest and ' the utter abolition 
of surrounding nations, so would the Jesuits, as soon as they had found 
the youths of the tribe they governed were thoroughly initiated in the 
discipline of w?r, and those of maturer years* as well grounded in the 
theory of governing and preserving those arts they had so carefully 
been taught. The holy fathers would, like the law giver of old, have 
conducted them to triumph over their proud oppressors, and the dissolute 
invaders of their native plains. An ecclesiastical heptarchy / fhierarchy^ 
would then have been established, and a pope elected to superintend th^ 
whole. I hazard this conjecture from concurring circumstances which t 
•daily hear of, notwithstanding every tongue is enjoined in silence as to 
those particulars } but things will out at times, in spite of prohibitions. 

a We' continued sailing about three leagues to the south-west, whet) 
we were agreeably surprised by the sound of martial music, which drew 
nearer as we advanced j when our balsa taking a sfiarp turn round a poin£ 
df land thick set with trees of the most enlivening verdure, we were pre- 
sented with a scene the most pleasing and’ romantic that can well be ima- 
gined. The presidency opened to our sight, and presented at once a view: 
truly grand and picturesque. The shore Was lined with people, the bells 
Were ringing, arid the military band, assisted by a troop of choiristers. 
Welcomed our arrival. We immediately landed, arid were received with 
tears of joy by our venerable superior, father Pablo, who had remained 
here for ‘the Sole purpose of personallv resigning the power to father Her- 
nandez. We then proceeded to the church, where we had holy water 
presented to us py the good pastor. The major-general of the little army 
, trained in this 'neighbourhood came with the cortigidqre, the fiscal, and 
his fepiehtes, to pay their compliments of congratulation : indeed the 
"Whole community appeared, from their numbers, to be collected together 
for the same reason; The prayers of the church were sung in a most in- 
denting manner by the young Indians, who still retain the same mode of 
^erfoftriing divine service as that established by the Jesuits. They were 
all very neatly dressed in white surplices, and the churbh witfi its orna- 
.Tnenty was lieat in the extreme . It is a large but not lofty building, of beau- 
tiful' white stofte, with a centre and two aisles, rather tastefully lit ted up'. 

ff The public storehouse is in the centre of the town ; it is one story 
high, very long arid wide, divided into several apartments,, so contrived as 
to receive every different article for use or barter. Formerly this stored 
hopse was under the sole regulation of the rector, and by him only was 
the produce portioned out to die different families} but now the Spanjsfi 
commandant claims a share in the distribution. How far this may be pro- 
ductive of good I will not take upon me to say) but! will just ^ive yovj 
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a slight sketch of the Jesuits* manner of regulating these matters when 
they possessed an uncontrolled authority. 

" All the product pf the year, such as corn, maize, fruits, wool, and 
cotton ; all articles for barter, and in fact every thing the district afforded, 
was brought to .these magazines, where proper officers were appointed to 
receive them, who took account of every particular, which was registered, 
together wi.h the names of the persons who delivered them, and the day. 
No individual was allowed to keep any thing in his own' house save the 
necessary quantity of corn, which on the first of every mdnfh was deli- 
vered to each family in proportion, according to the number of which it 
consisted $ and in tne same manner they received all other kinds of pro- 
vision. Every day a certain number of cattle were slaughtered fpr the 
inhabitants, which, when killed, were taken to the sjtore-bpusp, where 
the officers attended .to deliver the stated quantity to the master or mis- 
tress of each family j and if at any time they had occasion for more jtbsp 
the general allowance it was immediately given them, but nothing was 
suffered to be wasted. In like manner they were supplied With clothes ; 
for all the cotton they spun and wove, of any other article which they 
manufactured — and they always were, and are still, very industrious-^- 
was as soon as finished taken to the public stock, and at certain periods of 
the year every family received its proper quantity of apparel ; and as the 
articles were all without distinction of one fashion and colour, them could 
pot possibly be any paitiality observed in the distribution of them. Thp 
officers and chiefs were only distinguishable from the rest by a chain 
round the neck, a white wand, a feather, fan, or some suph simple pecu- 
liarity. There Were, and still are, two hospitals for the sick— one |br the 
}nen, the other for the women j where as soon as any one is tak^n ill he 
Is immediately conveyed, as none remain ill in their own houses. Each 
hospital has a lay-brother to attend it, who is well skilled in sUrger/ and 
physic, and has several assistants under him." pp. 146. 219—222. 

From the frequent hints of the uncertain tenure by which Spa- 
nish America is now held, and the alluring motives held out tp 
Britain, to snatch the golden sceptre of Mexico and Peru froip 
bands tpo feeble to sway it long over the justly indignant natives, 
\ve may suspect that the ^object of this publication is to direct our 
attention to. an expedition,, which is but too congenial with th a 
auri sacra fames. A scheme so replete w ith peril and with |iOP£, 
requires tp be previously discussed by abler miii^s j^n tnat 
which dictated the letters from Paraguay.* 

Fit her to account for the abrupt termination p.f thejetters, or tp 
^ive an air o.f truth to a question ahle story, we are informed,. that 

V After bis return to Jhiqnps Ayres, it is certain that be went to Con- 
ceptiqp, in Chili ; as h6 was last heard of frqm that place, in the year 
JQQ3 : hut whether be lost his Jife in any insurrection of t|ie natives, qr 
was imprisoned by the goyeriynent jn consequence of his cprrqpon.denCe 
being detected, is ^nfcnown*’* p. yii. ‘ 

^ppajapot perceive any jji&t motive that cpuld e^ist for pub- 
lishing these letters. It was wholly useless to pri.pt them, if fic- 
iitioqs, because they contain alipqst nothing, to amuse; if true, he* 
Cause they contain as little to instruct. 
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Art. XIV. The Importance of Right Sentiments concerning the Person of 
. Christ . A Sermon preached at Essex Chapel, April 10, 1 806, before ' 
. the London Unitarian Society, for promoting Christian Knowledge 
* and the Practice of Virtue, by the Distribution of Books. By Thomas 
, Belsham, Price Is. Johnson, 1806. 

HO can call in question e the importance of right senii- 

y ments concerning the person of Christ?’ Who can doubt 
whether ‘ right sentiments would clear away the rubbish of 
-much useless controversy, relieve theitfind from much painful 
embarrassment, and by precluding many objections against the 
: Christian Religion, tend to facilitate its reception into the world V 
Any reader, we suppose, by such language, must be prepared to 
expect an able and candid discourse on the importance of right 
sentimeuts concerning the person of Christ, let them be found 
with whom they may , from the general principle that Christ is 
the sum and substance of scripture doctrine. What then must 
be his surprize to find that by right sentiments Mr. B. means 
•neither more nor less than Unitarian sentiments; taking it for 
granted throughout the sermon that they are right and scriptu- 
ral, and those of Trinitarians erroneous. 

Why did not Mr. B. give a title to his sermon, which might 
'be allowed, even by his adversaries, to agree with its contents? 
lie might have entitled it, The importance of .Unitarian senti- 
ments concerning the penon of Christ . He might have contented 
himself with affirming that the Unitarian doctrine would clear 
away the rubbish of much useless controversy, would relieve the 
mind from much painful embarrassment, would preclude many 
objections to the Christian religion, and facilitate its reception 
in the world. If such had been his propositions, they had been 
fair and modest, and we should only have had to examine the 
proof by which they were supported. But to take it for 
granted that he is in the right, and that all who oppose him are 
wrong, is a very humble method of reasoning in one respect, 
however assuming it may be in another. 

It may be said, Mr. B. was addressing a Unitarian audience, 
who considered those sentiments as true, and therefore when 
speaking to them he was at liberty to call them so. Certainly if 
he wished * the rising generation of Unitarians’ to take the truth 
of their religious principles for granted, rather than to examine 
themselves whether they were in the faith, he made use of very 
proper means. Or if his design was to stun his opponents rather 
•than convince them, he could not have adopted a more suitable 
method. In fact, though some parts of the sermon might 
concgfn Unitarians only, and might be designed to awaken their 
zeal for acknowledged principles; yet other parts, and indeed 
the principal are, manifestly an attack upon Trinitarians, and 
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'ought to have been conducted by an appeal to evidence, and not 
by calling this doctrine-true, and that erroneous. 

But supposing the propositions had been in the most unexcep- 
tionable form, still they appear to us to be futile. Three good 
effects are held up as following Unitarian principles. : What are 
they ? Would God be more glorified, Christ pore honoured* err 
the salvation of sinners more promoted i ! Would Christians be 
more spiritually minded, zealou^, disinterested, or benevolent? 
Our author published a sermon several years since, in which be 
ventured to assert some such things as these ; but since that time 
he has publicly declared in behalf of himself, and all other Uni- 
tarians, that ‘they will not trespass upon the holy ground/ The 
reader therefore may expect that whatever advantages Unitaria- 
n ism possesses, it will never more pretend to be favourable to 
holiness. - But let us hear them — 

1st. ‘By embracing this doctrine we should clear away the rub- 
bish of much useless controversy.’ That much useless controversy 
has existed in the Christian world, there can be no doubt, but 
'that what has concerned the divinity and atonement of Christ 
is deserving of that name, we have no other proof than Mr. B’s 
assertion. Granting however that some parts even of that con- 
troversy have been useless, (and if they were on questions stated 
by Mr. B. they must have been worse than useless) yet it may 
be questioned whether the remedy he prescribes be proper. Few 
persons would wish to remove a pain in the head by the ap- 
plication of the guillotine. And to what does the argument 
after all amount ? ‘ if you w ill all become of our minds, our dif- 
ferences will be at an end.’ True, but the same may be said on 
the other side ; and that which applies alike to both sides proves 
nothing for. either. 

2nd “ It would relieve the mind from much painful embar- 
rassment; a practical trinitarian must aiv\ays be in an uneasy 
state of mind.” Of the truth of this assertion we are unconscious ; 
and we ought to know ourselves better than Mr. B. can know 
us. We may from hence however conclude with certainty, that 
when Mr. B. was a trinitarian, he was always uneasy, and that 
the sentiments which he ascribes to trinitarians were once his 
own. He assigned to the Father, it seems, ‘ all the stern and 
terrible attributes of deity, and to the Son all the milder glories 
of the divine nature: the former engrossed the whole of his fear, 
and the latter the whole of hisdove, ‘ All his acts of worship too 
were scenes of confusion and perplexity!’ We only say, if things 
were so, Mr. B. lias fully acquitted himself of one charge at least 
which his old friefids may have brought against h i m , namely, 
that of having deserted the truth. It would be difficult to decide 
whether the notions he has relinquished, or those which he h^s 
embraced, be most averse from the doctrine of the Scriptures. 
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3d. f It would prelude many olyections gainst Jtht Christian 
religion, and tend to facilitate its reception in the world-’ — S p 
we oave often been .fold before ; but do focts favour the, assertion ? 
We have heard of no accessions to Ch ristianity by means of this 
system. We have beard of proselytes from other denominations.; 
and there winy have been deists whp become Unitarian Christ- 
ians, but we have not heard of any. On the other hand, we have 
frequently heard of Unitarians j becoming deists. Dr. Priestley 
*W$ed to reckon Unitarians very numerous; but Mr. J3. expresses 
Jmfe ? rthat * they bear but a very small proportion to the gene- 
ral body of believers/ It is possible their numbers of late years 
*nav have been considerably diminished. If so, we are persuaded 
it will be found, on examination, that not the trinitariajns, 
that the deists, have thinned their ranks. It is true there has been 
now and then an individual, who convinced of his lost condition 
jp £ sinner, has found rest for his spnl in the doctripe of the 
atonement; hpt. there have been tew of this description, to many 
#f the other. 

Ta conclude, while Mr. B. properly warns his hearers against 
human authority , it is easy to observe with what eagerness he 
jteizes and magnifies every thing of the kind when found on his 
pwji side. Whether Sir Isaac Newton favoured Unitarian senti- 
ments* or not, makes nothing as to their truth or falsehood : and 
.who that was not disposed to make much of a little, would have 
introduced him amongst their ‘ decided advocates ?* 

Art. XV. A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Grantham, at 

the Visitation of the Rev. the Archdeacon. By the Rev. J. G. 

Thompson, A. M. Rector of Belton, 4to. pp. Price Is. (id. Hatchard, 

1806. 

T^HAT Minister has just views of the nature of his office, 
-*• who considers its dignity , to be derived, not fropi the adven- 
titious distinctions with which it may fye found connected; but 
from the majesty of him whose messenger he is, and the im- 
portance of the message which he is commissioned to deliver. 
'From him,* the current pf popular opinion, the smiles or frowns 
of superiors, cun pbtaijri 1^0 undue 'compliances. W hether Jhe 
addresses a convocation of the learned* or a congregation of 
peasants, he yv ill not, he d^res pot, * shun to declare ,tqe whole 
counsel of God.* Of such a.sph;it appears JQ be ( the ^thor of 
the Sermon no>v before us. 

The sublipie apostrophe of ,tjh,e prophet, as quoted by the 
Apostle, Roiii. x. 15, is 'the text; and the discourse is suitably 
arranged under two general bead*— * ’fne excellency pf the 
Gospel itself/ and, by reference, the excellency of t)te character 
of its ministers/ The nature of the Gpspel is plainly and feel- 
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^ly stated; and we could with pleasure extract passage*, 
Which would corroborate our opinions. 

In reviewing the excellency of the ministry of the Gospel, the 
author considers the honours and the high responsibilities of 
(hose who sustain it; and he enforces the solemn considerations 
offered on those topics by apposite appeals to the Scriptures. 
The discourse is concluded by an application of the subject t q 
jflie particular occasion of its being preached, in which the author 
offers to his clerical brethen, advice worthy of a faithful minister 
of the church to which he belongs. Among other interesting 
remarks, we observe the following, 

' If l may presume to recommend any thing to my own brethren, 
would be that they take more pains to keep up an union among them- 
selves in opinion, in practice, and in discipline. We have the best ami 
most scriptural guides in onr Liturgy, our Homilies, and our Articles ; but, 
if instead of maintaining the plain, evident, and scriptural form of doctrine, 
fhey most clearly set forth, we divide in our opinions concerning them : 
if under the erroneous title of articles of peace, we refine their meaning 
almost to Socioian laxity; if leaving the plain, evident and intelligible 
interpretation of them, we put an arbitrary and unwarrantable sense upon 
them:—- what ,was meant for right understanding and unanimity, is likely 
49 h^ve 90 meaning at all, or at least, none that we can safely* be' guided 
by : nor can it be expected that others, who see hot their excellence and 
|iaye not studied their contents, will long retain respect for them’ • 
f Every one of us must have the witness in himself that we am natu- 
rally nothing but corrupt and unclean, in the sight of Qod; that salvation 
pmst be by grace, or none could have it ; and that to be fit for the place 
Of purity, where God dwells, we must be sanctified, by him who alone is 
able Jto cleanse us from all iniquity. Let us preach these things : let us 
fepeat them day after day; let us maintain and defend them; let our* 
churches resound with these glad tidings of good things, and we need 
fiever fear to leave the result to God/ 

The whole discourse is, indeed, worthy of general peusal. 


^Lrt, XVI. Commercial Phraseology in French and English • By William 
* Keegan. f2mo, jrp. 2lfi. Price 3s. fid. Vernor & Hood, 1805. 

* r T 1 HIS is a laudable endeavour to unite practical utility with 
*■* the prosecution of a branch of education, not unfrequently 
so conducted as to afford to the pupil little real benefit. Com- 
merce has an idiom peculiar to itself; and if the study of it does 
^jot ^contribute much to the refinement of the taste, it pre- 
pares for the creditable discharge of highly important fuoctiohs. 

The prevalence of the French language, as a medium of 
communication, among European nations, is well known ; and 
it is consequently an object of importance, in every system of 
education, which has the slightest pretensions to be esteemed 
ftberal. The ordinary attainments of our youth are generally 
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found, however, to prepare them btit indiffetetatly for the count- 
ing-house; and Mr. K. is, therefore, desirous to impart to his 
Scholars, destined to commercial pursuits, an early and familiar 
acquaintance with the phraseology, adapted to a well conducted 
mercantile correspondence. 

• The design is commendable, and we think that the merit of 
the .work keeps pace with the pretensious of its author. It is, 
on the whole, a well executed performance* although we have 
occasionally met with phrases,, both in French and English* 
Which have no claim to the, praise of purity dr neatness. These 
instances, however, are not sufficiently numerous to detract from 
the general merit of the work. . - . . 

The value of it would have been increased, if Mr. K.had sub- 
joined an index, by which a reference to passages might be faci- 
litated, as the need for them occurred in real business. 


Art. XVII. Select Passages from the Diary and Letters of the late John 
Blackader, Esq. formerly Lieutenant Colonel of the 20th. or Came- 
ronian Regiment of Foot, and afterwards Deputy Governor of Stirling 
Castle. Written chiefly during the most interesting Scenes and Engage- 
ments of the War iri Flanders and Germany, conducted by John Duko 
of Marlborough. Now first published from his own MSS. and inter- 
spersed with Explanatory and Historical Notes; to which is prefixed 
an Account of the Life and Parentage of the Writer. With a Preface 
by John Newton, Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, London. 12mo. 

. pp. 310. price 2s. del. Edinburgh, 1800. 

4r THE letters here presented to fhe public/ says the venerable Mr. 

Newton, ‘were providentially preserved from “being* destroyed as 
waste paper, by coming, after having been thrown aside and neglected 
for many years, into the hands of a person who knew their value.. . it 
appears from his, (Col. B’s) letters, that he was an officer of rank in the 
army of the duke of Marlborough in Flanders, during that war with 
France which was terminated by the peace of Utrecht. He was a mar- 
ried man, and happily married. The letters, most of which were writ- 
ten to his wife when he was engaged in military duty, and some of them 
from the field of battle, are chiefly in the same strain, and do not afford 
that variety which may be expected from writers who have much lei- 
sure. But they exhibit a beautiful picture of tender conjugal affection, 
heightened and sanctified by true religion ; the sure tendency and ef- 
fects of which, when it really possesses and influences the heart, are to 
increase the relish of our temporal comforts, and to sweeten and alle- 
viate the cares and trials incident to bur respective situations in life.. . The 
God whom he served and trusted protected him in many seasons of dan- 
ger; his dependence upon his providence and care was habitual. He 
was a wise and brave officer, a solid, pious, and consistent Christian/ 

Pref. pp. 1, 2—5, 6. ' 

As some further account of this exemplary man may not be 
unacceptable to our readers, we shall copy a few particulars 
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from the ( Account of Col. Blackader *s Life and Parentage/ 
which h Subjoined to Mr. Newton's recommendatory preface, 
by ‘ a gentleman competent to that service/ 

The subject of this metnoir < was fifth and youngest son of Mr. 
John Blackader, minister of the parish of Troqueer, situated ill 
the county, and very near the town, of Dumfries/ Mr. B. 
*was born in 1615, ordained a minister of the church of Scot-, 
land in 1653, and deprived of his living, with other Presbyte- 
rian ministers, in 166*2. He died in prison for conscience sake 
in 1687/ To his great grandson, Mr. John Blackader, Ac- 
comptant General of Excise, the public is indebted for a consi- 
derable part of the communications now published. Lt. Col. 
Blackader ‘ was born on the 14th Sep. l66l. His piety is said' 
to have been early, and it proved abiding. He was admitted to 
the Loid’s Supper when he was only It years of age. He en- 
tered the army as a cadet in the twenty-fifth year of his age/ 
In this situation, as we have already seen, he honourably 
united the intrepid officer with the conscientious Christian, ' 
.cherishing the flame of vital godliness in the corrupt and pesti- 
Jetat atmosphere of iniquity ; enjoying the esteem of the brave, 
and the special care of providential protection. In 1711 he 
left the continent and the army, and in 17 12 was appointed De- 
puty-Governor of Stirling Castle. After several years of painful 
tdflictioq, from a calculus in the bladder, he died in faith and 
tranquillity August 1729. 

- The editor has ingrafted into his memoir a sketch of Mr. 
John Blackader’s life, a brief historical .account of the persecu- 
tions under Charles II., and of the causes of the war in which 
Col. B. was engaged. He has vindicated jthe lawfulness of a 
flul itary fife, in particular cases, and has rela ted two iu teresting anec- 
dotes of the Colonels’ fortitude and Christian magnanimity in refus- 
ing challenges. He has also warned his readers against a degree 
of fanciful and enthusiastic sentiment, which he thinks is 
sometimes discoverable in the papers before us. This diary com- 
mences with the year 1704 , and fconeludes with that of 1715 , in 
which Col. B. had the honour of rendering useful service to his 
countiy, by training a body of troops to repel the Pretender. 
Important historical notes are very properly introduced to ex- 
plain and connect the narrative. 

His letters are chiefly addressed to Mrs. Blackader in the years 
1705—1711*. With an extract from one of these, combined 
with a passage in the diary, we shall conclude our notice of this 
pleasing and useful publication. Thd event recorded is the 
celebrated and bloody battle of Malplaquet, August 21, 1709. 

. / Aug. 3 1 . This day is one of the greatest Ebenezers in my life. We 
•haye fought a battle, and by the mercy and goodness of God have ob- 
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tained a great and glorious victory. We attacked the enemy |p the# 
camp, a strong camp; and strongly entrenched by two days working. 

The battle began about seven iivthe morning, and continued tiiliboM 
three in the afternoon. It was the most deliberate, soiemh> aha well 
ordered battle that evelr I saw — a noble and fine disposition, and as iiobly 
executed. Every one was at his post, and I netef saw troops etigago 
with more cheerfulness, boldness and resoltitibfi. In all the ioldiedf 
faces appeared a brisk and cheerful gayness, which presaged Victory/ 

• It has not been a cheap battle to the army, especially the Butch toot 
have suffered much. We attacked them in strong entrenchments. Thl 
most that we suffered was by their cannon. Qur Ibas is cohsiderablej- 
but the greatest is poor colonel Cranston. He was killed by a cannot 
ball (sitting upon the head of the regiment) shot in at the left pap; and 
out at the back. He spoke not a word.’ 

c It is put upon you to prepare Mrs. Cranfcton, and to give her the 
doleful news ; every body sympathises tenderly with her* atid rione I a*tt 
sure more than me 3 none more universally regretted than he. My 
dearest what reason have we to adore the Divine goodness* who-puty 
*uch songs of praise in our mouth. While others are employed iii : 
mournful latnentiltions and sorrow !’ 

€ Let us have our hearts the more filled with thankfulness, and our 
mouths With praise, to the God of our mercies, and who gives u$ sucli 
signal and frequent deliverances. Jehovah nissi ! For ds busy a day ds it 
was, Arid hot action, 1 never had a pleasanter day in my life, for all Wad 
Well with me. My mind stayed trusting hi God, f was kept in perfect 
peace 1 — frequent ejaculations in the intervals of action 5 and, applying id 
the throng of grace, I received bountiful supplies for whatever I had t» 
do— faith was in lively exercise, and I had communion with God some- 
times by prayer, sometimes by praise, according to the various turns that 
affairs took 5 for the French stood stiffly to it, especially their horse— 
they behaved well, and repulsed ours several times, but our foot sus- 
tained oixi* horse. Brigadier Lalb is killed, and poor Captain Monwh. 
Argyll’s and theirs have suffered most of the English and the Gbaud** 
Lord Tuli harden is killed, and Colonel Swinton, Colonel HolburU amt 
his Lieutenant, Colonel Hamilton, and their regiments almost ruined. 
Brigadier Douglass ill wounded. In short, it has been a very dear vic- 
tory; but it was a glorious day. The Lord of hosts Went on upoh otik 
head as captain of our hosts, and all the army followed with great cou- 
rage and resolution.* 

* I cannot yet tell you what will be the fruits of our victory — I hope. 
• lasting peace.* pp. 102 — 103. 225 — 228. 

■■■■-- -::ia 

Ark XVllI. Considerations for and against a Sontk rtmvriean Expedition^ 
8vo. pp. 83. Price 2s. 0d. Budd. 1^05. 

notice this pamphlet that our readers may not be cheated* 
as we have been, of half-a-crown, by so barefaced anim-v 
position consisting of extracts from the public prints. The 
subject, howevetf, connected with the expedition tioW on fob*, 
under General Miranda* is otherwise important and imwetufcfct 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Alt. XtX. ^Travel* in the two Louisianas , and among the Savage JVi- 
HonS on the River Missouri , in the United States , on the River Okho 4 
Arid the adjacent Provinces, in 1801 , 1802, 1803. By M. Perrin Dulac, 
With a Map of the Missouri* and a plate of the Mammoth, as seen in 
the Philadelphian Museum. At Lyons, Brunset and Buynard; at 
Paris, Treuttel and Wiirlx. 1 vol. 8?o. Ss. 

THE author commences his work by expatiating on the city of Phila- 
delphia, and its inhabitants; on the Jerseys, Baltimore, George 
Town, the Foederal city, &:c.; but as these subjects have no novelty, we 
pass them without remark. * 

There is something interesting in M. D.’s account of those settlers, wh* 
have penetrated far to the west, in America. Hunters by profession, ag 
by necessity, they are at least as savage as the original inhabitants of 
these remote districts. They always choose for their first settlement the 
side of some spring, or running stream, on whose banks they construct a 
log-house, the completion of which rarely occupies a single man mora 
than three days. This spot they do not cultivate ; but they cut a circle in the 
b4rk of the surrouuding trees, and the progress of the sap being, by this 
means, interrupted, the tree quickly loses its verdure. The leaves fall-, 
ing off, no longer prevent the direct rays of the sun from penetrating to^ 
the earth. The maize sown beneath these leafless branches, prospers al-r 
ihost coually with- that of the best cultivated grounds. The seed being 
committed to the earth, the labour of the man is terminated; and the 
chase becomes his sole occupation. That of his wife is, to furnish cloth- 
ing for her household. If the necessaries for this purpose cannot be 
procured, the younger members of the family go naked, while the' 
elder children barely obey, irt point of covering, the dictates of nature. 
This traveller has seen girls of twelve, or thirteen, years of age, absolute- 
ly naked; but not the less merry, or satisfied. M^ize, pounded, and 
mixed with milk, is their ordinary food. The flesh meat, procured by 
the father, is quickly expended ; but nobody thinks of to-morrow. The 
skins of tbe animals he has killed a fiord dresses for him, and for the 
elder sons; and whatever can be exchanged against whiskey, prolongs 
tbe it tipsy revels, while if lasts. Two years is their usual stay in one 
place. The most provident gather three harvests, and then proceed in 
search of a district Where game is more abundant. Such is the life of 
these European savages! How astonishing, then, is the report of our 
author, that some persons of respectability in society, have abandoned 
their situations for the enjoyment of these wilds ; and, like a Colonel 
Brown, whom he mentions, fancy they can breathe freely only in a 
wilderness, where they may travel fifty miles without discovering a hu- 
man habitation. A horse, a cow, a musket, by which to procure food, 
are the Whole establishment of such a rover. 

Our traveller describes, in Strong tefros, tbe rapidity of tbe Missouri, 
and its dangerous navigation. lie was favourably received at Saint t 
Genevieve, the first Spanish post, two miles distant from tbe river. This 
village comprises a population of about 1 30b persons, one third of which 
are starch The soil. is fertile beyond credibility. They sow and reap with- 
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. in the compass of a few days; and this ensures their subsistence for 
the year. Lead mines, in the neighbourhood, to* which alt have equal 
rights furnish money, with which they purchase. clothes, and what few 
qtfter necessaries at e requisite. Void of instruction, nor billing to be 
instructed; the youth are always at the chase, on horseback,, or dancing. 
The children, by associating with, their savage neighbours, contract the 
same dispositions and manners, especially their indolence. This tribe #f 
Indians, is the remnant of a once numerous nation, now greatly reduced 
by war, and by the small-pox ; more fatally a.till, by the poison of strong 
liquors. They are characterized by our author as idlers, drunkards, and 
thieves. 

'' Contrasted with this unmanly generation, is the nation of the Chatva - 
nons , which is so numeropsas to be divided into several tribes, settled at 
considerable distances lrom each other. The principal community resides* 
6n the banks of the lake Mechigan. Courageous, sagacious, active, indus- 
trious, and excellent huntsmen> they purchase, without difficulty, their 
clothing, and even exchange their superfluities for silver ornaments ; of 
which they are extremely fond. Better stocked with horses, than the 
wealthiest villages in Europe, they have always a certain number at their 
doors, feady to pursue whatever enemies might attempt to seize those 
which are feeding in the pastures. Some breed cows and pigs, and cultivate 
maize, pumpkins, watermelons, potatoes, and even corn enough for their 
subsistence during the greater part of the year. In their late wars 
against the Americans they were bitter enemies; though generally, in 
previous wars, they were esteemed rather favourable to their prisoners. 
Like all the original natives of America, they preserve some confused 
idea of the Supreme Being ; but they think little concerning him.' They 
believe, also, the immortality of the soul, and expect after death to revive 
in a land of abundance; but this very slightly engages their attention. 
This expectation enables them to meet death in its most horrid forms, if 
not with indifference, yet with, resolution. The Chawanons are, of all un- 
cultivated people hitherto known, the most attentive to cleanliness, and 
personal decoration. In general, they are tall, portly, and well-made. 
The women, though not beauties, are infinitely superior to the neighbour- 
ing natious. More active, more provident, and attentive, they wash 
their linen and their coverings; make their own soap, and are incessantly 
at work for themselves, or their husbands. They are, for the tno$t part, 
rich in silver decorations, bracelets, collars, head-circlets, or crosses.. The/ 
frequently comb their long tresses; and bestow more attention on their 
children than most other women, of any nation. The young women, 
who pretend to beauty, and wish to obtain husbands, practice , an 
amusing species of coquetry. They seclude themselves at home with 
the most persevering assiduity ; -or, if they go abroad, they muffle them- 
selves up so completely , that only their eyes are visible. The very* men 
of their own dwellings, cannot obtain the favour of beholding them 
without closely watching .for opportunities. This indication of conscious 
beauty, produces many offers from among the young men. Tire* most* 
famous hunter, or warrior, usually acquires the suffrages of the fa- 
mily ; but, as the consent of the lady is requisite, he is under the neces-. 
sity of obtaining that felicity by effecting a stolen interview with the fair 
invisible. * < - 

* Our author visited. four Indian nations, the Kances, the OUotacs^.'th^ 
l , 
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Great Panis, and the Poncas . He describes their dances at considerable 
let)gth;ahd indulges himself in drawing a comparison between the stater 
of man in society, arid in savage life. But these we pass, and proceed 
notice the inforftiation he gives us respecting the Spanish inhabitants. 

The population arid extent* of St. Louis , the most important city of 
Upper Louisiana, and Where the Lieut. Governor resided, when M. Du- 
lac visted this country, are much the same as those of St. Genevieve. Its 
inhabitants, almost all engaged in commerce and the arts, attend but 
Itttle to the labours of cultivation. Some, hoWtever, possess farms, the 
tillage of which is performed by negro slaves, who bring them, from 
time to time, the necessary Supplies of provisions. They ate less ignorant,' 
and more civilised, than the natives of St. Genevieve; arid the commerce 
of furs, says our ^author,, would have rendered St. Louis a city of great 
importance, under any government but the Spanish ; whidfr suffers only a 
privileged company to conduct the trade. Notwithstanding this obsta- 
cle, some individuals have been enriched by it; which has induced others* 
to despise the slow, but certain advantages of agriculture. In spite, there-- 
fore, of a soil; the fertility of which might have rendered it the granary 
of Louisiana, and of the Spanish colonies iri general, its product of 
grain hardly supplies the consumption of the country. The only milts* 
are a few worked by horses, which produce meal of but a middling 
quality, yet with this the inhabitants are obliged to be satisfied. An ad- 
vantage of a different kind which might be derived from immense mea-- 
dows in the vicinity, yielding the most succulent herbage for cattle, is 
overlooked, although there can be no doubt that salted meats would' 
find a ready arid profitable sale. 

Saint Charles is the station next in importance, after the places al- 
ready mentioned. Its meadows surpass those of St. Louis in beauty; 
but are suffered to remain equally unprofitable. However* its arable 
lands, by nature not less fertile, are better cultivated, and produce wheat, 
rye, maize, potatoes, and whatever is necessary to the sustenance of men 
and animals. For this spirited culture, it is beholden to the Anglo Ame- 
ricans, who, attracted by the* beauties of the situation, tire salubrity of 
tiie air, and the richness of the soil, have migrated hither in troops. 
Above four hundred families are already settled; and there would have 
been upwards of two thousand, if the government had not rigorously 
enforced, on all strangers, the oath of their adherence to the Catholic 
Faith. The lands which border the Missouri, . in Upper Louisiana, are 
generally beautiful, rich, and healthy. Nature has been bountiful in the 
highest degree, to those on the upper part of this river. 

' Our author bestows considerable attention on the natural history of 
Louisiana; but the most remarkable article is that relating to the Mam- 
moth, of which a skeleton, almost complete, is shewn in the museum at 
Philadelphia. M. Dulac compares this animal to the elephant, which it 
equals in size. He thinks from the general form of the jaw teeth, and 
the absence of incisors, that the Mammoth , like the elephant, was herbi- 
vorous? and, from the apparent irppossibility of his gathering his food 
on the ground, be supposes that this Creature was provided with a pro- 
boscis. . 

. As we paid a pretty close attention to that skeleton of this animal, 
which was exhibited m London, we may be permitted to.state, that our 
conjectures led us to compare him with the rhinoceros. From the nature 
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of thepkces where hi* spoil* are found, he appears ito have delighted id 
marshes, or watery grounds, for which he could be at no loss in the Sa- 
vannahs of America . His food, most probably, was the succulent branches 
of trees j and recent information from America acquaints us* that a 
stomach of one of these animals has been found entire, by Bishop Mad- 
#3011, of Virginia, containing the remains of leaves, twigs, and branches, 
in a mass, so that* certainly, he wag not carnivorous* This creature 
would have little occasion to bite close to the earth in feeding: but, if 
his power of elongating his snout was- equal to that of the rhinoceros, he* 
might gather his food with facility, rather from branches above, than 
from herbage below. Whether he could employ hi* horns a* the -rhino- 
ceros does his horn, in rending young trees which resisted his bite, wo 
cannot tell ; but we were desirous of further evidence that the defences, 
or horns attached to the specimen in London, were correctly formed, and 
accurately placed; nor, till an instance is found, in which they remam 
attached to the skull, shall we consider this particular as determined. 

M. Dulao observes, that hitherto no horns of this creature have been 
procured in a perfect state * because, on exposure to the air, they crumble 
fp dust, however firm they may appear when first discovered. He took 
the pains to saturate one of these with melted bear's grease, and by thr* 
means recovered it entire s but k was taken by the English, on its passages 
to France. What has become of this- specimen ? 

. The structure of these horns differs greatly from that of ivory. Thd* 
euperficies is brown, the interior substance is formed of layers, like tb«v 
bark of a tree 3 it is decomposed by the air, and occasions a slight bub*- 
bitag in water* like that produced by calcareous stones. 

It deserves notice; that these fossil remains are found , . in . some place*, 
in considerable quantities, lying together, whence we uiay infer- tha* 
the animals were gregarious 3 which is another indication of- their being 
herbivorous, and in this, also, they agree with the elephant. But we are* 
not inclined to restrict the habitation of this animal to America, till a 
fun her investigation of the regions of Siberia may enable u*to deter- 
mine, whether some of the bones occasionally found fossil in that coun 
try, belong to tins animal, or to others equal in- dimensions* 

M. Duke communicates information, not void of interest, respecting 
Lower Lousiana , but this has not the same novelty to rettonanaertd it, a# 
bis- description of Upper Louisiana ,* from which* therefore, wehav^se^ 
feqled our abstracts. 


SWEDISH LITERATURE. 

Art. XX. Reset igenom en del af England och Sfoltftind ; orTfaveh 1 
through Parts of England and Scotland; in the Years' 1802 arid l$ 03 y 
by Ekic. Tm. SvedeiIstjbhna. Stockholm. 8vti. 

npHERE are few classes of literature so amply aad yc& so insuffict- 
**■ enlly supplied, as that which comprizes voyages and uavels. Was 
meet, sometimes, with a dry detail of mi scelkiteou* occurrences, sortie- 
times with sentimental declamation^ butvery ecfoorti'Witiw book* that? 
enlarges the bounckof usefol sdence, at the same time that* it? pkaeo»- 
and interests the casual reader. ib work that imparts scientific: 
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VefYes arid eni igh tened remarks iri a era :eful end familiar fbrm,’i3 equal- 
ly rare arid vaitrable. 

JVfr. SvEDEif st/ern a’s travels- relate chiefly ter science, but they do not 
neglect to record many useful and judicious observations on the state of 
society and manners : his language is modest arid pertinent, arid his re* 
niarks display an impartial and enlightened observer* His work points 
out many advantageous 4 hints ter the peopte visited ; arid for this reason* 
we should be- glad to announce a translation of into it our own language; 
The opinion which sensible foreigners fbfms of our characters and regu- 
lations, must be highly interesting to all who feel a patriotic regard for 
the interests of their country, and who* would eagerly embrace every' 
sriggestion for promoting ft?. 

It appears, p\ 5, that Mr; Svcdenstjerna tfaVelled at the expense of » 
sbriety of ironmasters at Stockholm, to study chemistry and mineralogy 
abroad; and that, after having spent some time at Paris, in the school of 
the wfefi known VAUrtOEtm arid others, he came over to this country 
to take a* view of our iron- works, and by comparing our process with that 
used in SWedfen, to assist in promoting ks improvement. And as it was 
not,, he observes, either the wish of his employers, por any way compa- 
tible with his own character, that he should travel as a spy, in order to* 
elicit secrets from private individuals, buft as- he meant strictly tri conform, 
to the laws of hospitality, he found it no difficult matter to Obtain every 
access arid information that a i foreigner could reasonably expect. 

: “ When we go to a foreign country,” says Mr. S.* ** it is necessary to 
know why,, and then to provide ourselves with letters of introduction ac- 
cordingly.” By this means he soon was honoured* with the acquaintance 
of Count BouKNoir, and the Eight Hon. Mr. Grevillb, whose valu- 
able mineral collection he had frequent opportunities of inspecting. He 
bestows; great praise onr this gentleman, from whose friendly assistance 
be derived the greatest advantaged. Mr. Greville recommended ouf 
traveller to undertake a tour through South Wales and Cornwall 1 , 
and gave him letters of recommendation to his friends. He further 
proposed, as his travelling companion, Mr. Bonard, a French ingenie in 
des mines , with whom he consequently made part of his English tour. 
Ifefore Wd enter more mmutely on the subject of these travels. We shall , 
fct Mr. S. take leave of his companion, who left him at Birmingham, 
arid give his own reflections on the occasion, as flora these we may learn, 
friore cdrrectly, the character of onr friend and his sentiments of us. 

Mr. Bollard, it Seems, was obliged suddenly to return to France, arid 
Mr. Stedenstjema, after candidly acknowledging the advantages ha 
derived froru his cornpahy, (p. 155.) observes: However there ard 
few advantages, which are not attended wfcri some inconveniences. My 
travelling companion, in common with most of his countrymen, could 
fioi, without the most visible constraint, conform to the customs of the 
country; arid this pecccdum ortgtnak, which in Frenchmen will often 
display itself iri: their dress, manners, questions, and answers;, &e. 
though it is readily ferrgiverr by an enlightened Englishman, is, however, 
m the minds of the less informed a deadty sm, and began now, when the 
report of a ne<t War was* circulated, to be an dbemiriktio «. At least, 

I can see no other reason than this, that from a certain place, which w% 
had passed, we had been announced as suspicions characters, and that, 
in comeqi^rice of it, z siriafi toHeetfot* of miner ah, which my com* 
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pad ion had sent off* from Cornwall, was seized in London. This occur- 
rence, of which I knew nothing till I returned to the capital, and the un- 
pleasant consequences of which Mr. Greville, through his bond for our 
behaviour and intentions, had the goodness to prevent, convinced me, 
however, that we could not advantageously have pursued our travels to- 
gether. Those of my countrymen, who in future may make a similar 
tour, may judge from this, how necessary it is to know their company 
perfectly,- and even then to have a protection, on which they may safe- 
ly depend. There is, certainly, not a country, where travellers, in gene- 
ral, may more securely enjoy every comfort and convenience, without in- 
quiry or molestation ; but at the same time, there are few countries, 
where those who devote their attention to manufactories and mechanical 
works are moi;e vigilantly inspected. However, I cannot but mention' 
with satisfaction, that a Swede always meets with a more open reception 
than several other foreigners, who in later times, by smuggling out mo- 
dels, and by decoying mechanics and artizans from the country, &c. 
have raised against themselves the justest suspicions. Against thpse, and 
similar artifices, an Englishman is on bis guard ; but we should wrong 
him much, if we believed that he will make a secret of any thing, the 
discovery of which would not be injurious to himself, and which a 
prudent mechanic in any other country would disclose to a stranger. He 
is, on the contrary, quite unreserved, when he meets with a man who 
understands his subject, and we may safely expect he will not, either 
from a talkative disposition, or sinister views, say what he has hot him- 
self ascertained.” 

We shall resume the author’s tour at its commencement. He begins 
with giving some salutary advice to travellers leaving France for England^’ 
and describes the regulations that aliens are subject to in this country. 
He observes that books, maps, and instruments, are under a heavy duty; 
hut that he had to pay but a trifle on landing at Dover, as what he 
brought with him was handsomely considered as necessary far his travels. 
We find him very soon introduced to men of the first literary abilities 
in this country, and he never misses an opportunity pf extolling merit, 
wherever he finds it. 

The first thing that more materially falls under his consideration, 
during his stay in London, is the Royal Institution, where, of course, the 
pame of Count Rumford is conspicuously introduced. The very accu- 
rate description which he gives of this establishment, impressed us with 
a favourable idea of the author, which every subsequent page has con- 
firmed. His opinion of Mr. Davy, Chemical Professor of the Institu- 
tion, is such a just tribute to merit, that we cannot hesitate to insert it : 

“ He seems,” says Mr. S., “ bom ibr the place. He is clear and simp’e 
in his expressions, and possesses in a high degree, the art of making his 
subject pleasing, without detracting from its solidity. He has, besides, a 
happy delivery, and his youth and modest appearance might even be 
reckoned among the means he has to increase the . number of amateurs 
to his science. A lecture on the practical utility of chemistry, with 
which he last winter opened his lectures, surpassed, in eloquence, all 
that I -ever heard on the science, even Fourcroy’s own prelections not 
•xcepted.” 

Our author is somewhat astonished to find ladies, not only here, but 
in some other places in England, devoted to scientific pursuits. 
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Of the Royal Society he says butlittle, alledging that this is sufficient- 
ly described by other travellers. 

Speaking of the British Museum , the collections of which he estimates 
Very highly, he laments that it should be so defective in that order and 
regulation, which renders the museum in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
particularly advantageous to the learned, and comprehensible to tbecurious. 
We sincerely wish that this remark of a foreigner, so disreputable to our 
national museum, may have some effect in removing the evil which we have 
. often had occasion to regret. The collection of minerals, of course, fixed 
his greatest attention. He compares the Wernerian System adopted by 
Mr. Hatchett in his classification, to that of Count Bournon, and 
thinks the latter has paid less attention to the analysis of the different 
chemical products, than to the form of them. The roost curious article 
in this collection he considered to be a piece of that kind of stone, in 
. which Mr. Hatchett detected his new metal colum Hum. Our readers 
know, that some pieces of this stone were accidentally brought frotn 
America, whence the name coltmlium . It is not yet decided, we 
believe, whether this metal is not a single lusus naturae for no more 
, stones of this kind have been discovered. Perhaps, upon a minute exa- 
mination, this metal will appear to be, with small variation, the same as 
. the tantalum of Mr. Ekeberg, chemice laborator at the University of 
Upsala ; for certainly the memoirs on both seem to indicate a remarkable 
similarity. Mr. S. also admits that there is a great resemblance as well 
in the ore itself as in the metal. An analysis of this ore, we think, 
would have been acceptable to many of his countrymen, among whom, 

, we are sure, his travels will be extensively circulated. The tantalum , in 
. which Mr. Ekeberg discovered a new metal, which he calls tantalit, 
has been known, though obscurely, these sixty years. It is found in a 
large mountain near the sea, in the parish of Kimito, Finland. It con- 
tains, besides, iron and manganese. The name Tantalum , alludes to its 
being incapable, though in abundance of acid, of submitting to the small- 
est oxidation. The specific gravity is 7.9-53 . It is not drawn by the 
magnet; but it emits numerous sparks, on collision with steel*. 

Mr. S. next visits the Lev prian Museum ; (which we are sorry to say is 
now under the- hammer, and is contributing to enrich the museums of 
France and Austria,) whence he makes a sudden start to the Miner alo - 
gical Society , on which he bestows merited praise for its numerous use- 
ful investigations, many of which are to be found in Tilloch’s Philoso- 
phical Magazine . Mr. S. proceeds to some private mineral collections, 
among which h£ mentions as the first that of Mr. GrrviLle. Here fie 
. seems to have been highly gratified, and to have examined every thing 
with the attention of a scientific amateur. After mentioning the collec- 
tions of Dr. Crichton , and Dr. Babtngton , he proceeds to remark, p. 5! . 

“ The remembrance of mineral collections, and their owners, with 
. whom I spent so many pleasant hours in London, had almost made me 
. pass over something, which gives Sir Joseph Banks, the greatest claim 
; to the esteem and gratitude of his countrymen, as well as of all who 
pre lovers of the sciences. I oiean the generosity, with which he ha$ 


* See the transactions of the Society of Arts and Sciences , at Stock ~ 
nohn } foi the year 1802, p. 80. Seq. 
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opened bis beautiful library and cr 'ectlo is in natiral bistory, to any jonfo 
who wishes to promote the study (it- science,” & c. 

Mr. S. -then mentions with great .espect, his own countryman, Mr, 
Prtandbk : and in the merited praise which is here bestowed on his 
leavniug and affability, we cordially unite. 

(To bp continued*) 


•Aft. XXI. Hydropem Fentriculorum Cerebri Hitttoriis motli and SeclU 
ambus Cadavemw illustration. Pro gradu medico PP. Auctor' Gabriel 
Jlisiacbi. Upgaliae, J804. 

wilJ venture to assert, that there is not a disease to which the hti- 
man body is subject. Which more imperiously requires 'acuteness of 
discrimination, and proipptness of decision, than that which is the sub- 
ject of this inaugural thesis. The physician^ to have even the slightest 
chance of success, must be able to detect the disease, so ambiguous in ks 
appearance, .on its first approach : in the moments when branular inflame 
mation is effecting effusion. Or rather, to give probability of success to 
his exertions, the earliest opposition feliQuki be made to the previous in- 
fi animation, of which this disease can only be considered as a term inac- 
tion. . 

Fully aware of this, the . learned author, by uniting cleanness of des- 
cription with accuracy of distinction, has furnished its with a faithful his- 
tory of the disease, evidently founded on the most caneftfl^bservations,' 
To this he has subjoined a mode of cure, well adapted to the indication* 
which have been pointed out by a. careful consideration of all the cir-» 
cumstances on which the disease depends, and nearly in exact agreement 
with the rules laid down by the first professors of the healing art. 

Whilst explaining the causes of the symptoms, pr: r Rislachi property 
imputes the conv ulsions, coma, dilated pupil, and, in a word, the whole of 
the symptoms dependent op the, interruption of the exercise of the' func- 
tions of the bratin, tp the fluid' collected in its ventricles. The effusion 
of this fluid, he attributes, to that debilitated state of the vessels, which 
succeeds p the increaseffaction on which the previous inflammation de* 
pended: the arteries,.^ to be unable to contract with a 

degree of firmness* sufficient to resist the impetus of the blood* and, 
therefore, Rowing, the water to pour put as though from their open 
piouths*. , ' 

By the observations, which this explanation of the symptoms -leads tx* 
to make, we n pan not to censure the author, whose opinion issanctioa- 
ed by high authorities; but merely to suggest, what appears to us, a 
most material and useful distinction. We are convinced, that it is no* 
pnly during the relaxed state of the arteries, that the effusion of thp 
lymph takes place, but that, on ihe contrary, a very considerable degree 
of effusion goes on, during almost the whole of the previous inflamma- 
tory stage. The exhalation pf a vapour into the ventricles, is ail office 


* * Arteriae ita resolutoe nec splide contrahi nec ideo sanguinis impetdi 
fesistere possunt, eed o&culis quasi apertis aqu#m ip yeQtricjaloj), effup-. 
itoff.’ p. li. 
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performed by the arteries of this part, in their healthy state, this secre- 
tion, there is every reason to suppose, is augmente l in the same propor- 
tion as the action of the vessels, and the impetus of the bloocj is increas- 
ed. In the same manner in every case of inflammation, the progress 
of which .we can observe* a tumefaction of the adjoining parts is observe 
able, from the increased secretion of lymph by those arteries which open 
their exhalant orifices into the cells of the^ cellular membrane. If this 
remark be, as we trust it is, well founded, an important lesson is the re- 
sult — that the first indication, to remove the inflammatory state pf the 
brain, should be Jcept in view, even after the symptoips decide that exu- 
dation has taken place ; since the inflammation on which the exudation de- 
pends may still exist. A total reliance, at this period* on the next indi- 
cation, tp remove the effused fluid, whilst the circumstances continue to 
exist, on which the effusion depends,. is a practice, therefore, which souqd 
judgement cannot authorize. On the contrary, if copious, early bleeding 
does not remove the disease, it must be repeated to the extent which the 
degree of pyrexia warrants, aftd the state of the vital powers will permit. 

Some very interesting and instructive cases and dissections are subjoin- 
ed, which, would our limits permit, we should with pleasure examine. 


DANISH LITERATURE, 

Art. XXII. Det greeske sprogs Grammatik , hldelesfra ny df Icasleided , 
&c. A Grammar of the Greek Language, digested on a new Plan. 
By Dr. T. N. L Bloch, principal Professor of the Greek and Danish 
Languages, at the Collegiate School of Odense. 8vo. pp. 266. Odense. 

author of this grammar appears to have enjoyed, several advan- 
tages of some importance, in preparing him for the task. He was 
teacher of the languages at a public school ; and had, therefore, an op- 
portunity of trying the respective utility of various, modes of instruction. 
His intimate acquaintance with the language itself furnished him with 
the general rules of its- construction, and hiving be?n many years pre- 
paring a lexicon, he was provided with a great variety of instances to ex- 
emplify and confirm them. 

In some respects, this work differs materially from the numerous 
grammars that have recently appeared in Germany and Denmark. The 
scholar is directed to read the select passages from various authors first, 
and then, from their harmony in particular points, to deduce the rule in- 
tended to be established. He then proceeds to read and learn the sub- 
joined rule, which he has thus fully understood and explained himself. 
The advantage of such a mode is obvious ; and so is the difficulty of ren- 
dering it expeditious, or even practicable, with beginners. 

The grammar is divided into four sections; 1. Of the inflexions, in- 
cluding the whole structure of the language; 2. Of the dialects ; 3. Of 
the prosody ; 4, Of the syntax. Like all modem grammarians. Dr. R. 
adopts only three declensions, referring the fourth as an attic form to the 
second. In the conjugations, he pursues the mode of Walkenaer and 
Hemsterhuis, of whose merits we have already expressed our opinion. 
(E. R. vol. ii, p. 370 ) He treats minutely of the derivation of the va- 
rious inflexions, and maintains the superfluity of the middle, voice. The 
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section concludes with a historical deduction of the different verbal 
forms that have been produced from the simple radices . We think, 
however, that some parts of this section are unnecessarily extensive, and 
others not sufficiently adapted to the learner $ capacity. 

The dialects are very suitably treated ; but the author has improperly 
disparaged the Doric, which not only possesses a peculiar and appropriate 
sweetness, of which our Scottish dialect affords some parallel, but has 
always been held in estimation as a symbol of strength and grandeur.— r 
The Doric order of architecture, therefore, and the Doric mode of music, 
have always been devoted to purposes of devotion or solemn festivity. 

The prosody is, very properly, discussed with some minuteness, but 
scarcely to a sufficient extent. ... * - 

Throughout the work. Dr. B. refers constantly to the principles of th$ 
Danish and Latiu languages, and the theory of universal grammar. His 
syntax, therefore, is in some measure a list of exceptions, for it is only 
where the Greek pursues a different system, that any rules are laid down 
for the pupil to learn. The subjects treated are the following : The con- 
struction of the articles and nouns $ enallage of number and gender; usp 
of cases ; anacoluthi , (or omissions in the construction of a sentence) ; 
casus absoluti; syntax of the pronouns, verbs, and participles; verbal 
adjective in teo*; and fhe peculiarities of the particles. The examples 
are happily chosen, aftd with becoming regard to the moral, as well as 
the literary improvement of the pupil. 


With respect to Danish literature in general, we hope, ere long, tq 
present our readers with some original and satisfactory information. — At} 
Epic Poem, on the Exodus of Israel, the first regular example of thp 
epopee iu that country, will speedily come under our notice. 


(GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Art. XXIII. Eutropii breviarium historic Romance . Ad libros scriptotf 
editosq. iterum recensuit et notis ad constituendum sextum sensumq. 
regendum cotnparatis instruxit Car. Henr. T^schuke, Eject. Sehol. 
Misp. Conr. 8vo. pp. xx. apd 214. 1804. 

A S M. Tschuke bad formerly ( 1 796 ) published an edition of Eutro- 
pius with critical illustrations, this second required only a correction 
and modification of what he had already given to the public. He there- 
fore once more attentively revised his work, and the apparatus criticus, 
which he augmented with the aid of one of the. most ancient MSS. 
which the Ducal Library at Gotha possesses, and which had not before 
been used. This agrees in the principal passages with the first Leyden 
Codex ; but it has also its own peculiar merits, and is free from the in- 
terpolations of Diaconus and others, so that many good readings are 
here.confiriped, and other established. . 

The* Editor has prefixed to the text, a short dissert ation on Eutropius 
Sind hts work* comprehending the historical circumstances most neces- 
sary tcT^be known respecting it, together with a perspicuous critique on 
Jhe authorities, tl*g nature, the value, and the style of this Epitome of 
|he Rbtiian history. ' 
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A considerable part of the hotes refers to the criticism of tlie propet 
haraes, thp historical data and the chronology. The clavis subjoined to 
the work, contains the historical and geographical names, with the most 
necessary explanations, and the Latinitas Eutropiana. 

‘ r ‘ ‘ ■' * , l l> * ft ‘ ■ i — * *. - - ■ ■ -*■■■ '. I *. ---'-- 

Art. XXIV. Der Man, &c. Man. An anthropological sketch ofthe 
character of his sex, by C. F. Pockels. Aulic Counsellor to the Duke 
of Brunswick Lunenburg, vol. 1. Hanover, 1805. vol. 2. 8vo. pp. 
480. 106. 

AFTER the author has offered in his first section, some general obser- 
vations on the difference of the sexes : he explains in his second, the ge- 
neral physical originality of man, and shews that it depends upon a prepon- 
deraoey strength, and of life, which is not to be observed in woman. In 
the third section, he treats of the sensual nature of mad, and shews that 
he has a much stronger and more iusatiable appetite for enjoyment, than 
woman. Even the highest degree of cultivation and refinement, he ob- 
serves, does not obliterate this sensual character, but only gives it ano- 
ther direction. This consideration is continued in the fourth section, 
> where it is particularly r marked, that r*an has a far greater propensity, 
if not to intemperance, at least to full enjoyment in eating and drinking, 
than woman. In the fifth and last section of the first volume, the sen- 
sual nature of man is described, in as far as it proceeds from the redun- 
dance of his sexual propensity, and of his enjoyment of life. 

The second volume considers the intellectual character of man, and 
specifies the differences which exist in this respect between man and 
woman. First, the egotism of roan is noticed; and* it is shewn that 
man, as a rational being, destined for greater activity, has a greater de- 
gree of pride; whilst woman, whose nature is more adapted for the 
communication of pleasure, and for a retired life, possesses a larger share 
of vanity. The second section treats of the courage, bravery and 
fortitude of man. The third is occupied with investigations of the 
force ofthe sympathetic feelings, in man, which he is asserted to possess 
in a dpgree inferior to that in which they exist in women. The 
work concludes with a characteristic of the male sex according to the 
diversity of temperaments. 'If this work were translated we should 
probably find abundant cause for expressing our dissent ; in the present 
case, any opinion from us must be superfluous. 


Art. XXV. Ueber den Einjfnss der Heilkunst, &c. On the influence of 

Medicine upon practical Theology By Fr. Xavier Metzler. M. D. 

Second Edition with Additions. 2 Vhls. 8vo. Ulm. 1806. 

THE Author s object in this work is to shew” to the ministers of reli- 
gion, particularly to those in the country, partly what degree of influence 
the physical dispositions of men, both in health and sickness, exert upon 
their morality, and partly, how, in their own sphere, they may regard 
'and promote the health of their parishioners. This subject i$ considered 
in its utmost extent, and its discussion necessarily comprehends a large 
mass of physiological and pathological knowledge, which is here applied 
to objects of practical utility 
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Art. XXV J. Dictionnaire histori(jue et critique par Pierre Boyle. Won- 
vdle Edition, revue sup ies Editions originates, avec le vie de 1 * Auteur 
par M. des Maizeaux, un 'Discours pueliminaire des Editeurs, et de« 
Additions et Corrections, tmte® des rhHUeures sources par une Society 
.de Gens de Le tires, A Leip ig . au Bureau de literature nationals et 
i^rge byp, 

THIS n$w edition is to consist pf eight. octavo volumes ; the firstof which 
appeared in the year 1801 ; and the first part of the fourth comprizing 
the letters Fa — Jou, in 1804. It contains, in the first place, a complete 
Cpqjparispn pf all the editions deserving gf npt ee. These are, the* first, 
of 1 P 97 > now becoming very scarce, which is here designated by the 
letter A, that of 1702 , by B, that of Marchaqd, 1720, by C, and the 
4*st editipn, printed in Holland, 1730 and 1 740, by D. 

This , mode J$ adopted for th® purpose of distinguishing the additions $ 
4 A4d. d$C* therefore, denotes ‘ 4diltiknfc la (rpisieme edition. Such. a 
comparison, has never before been made ; it often affords interesting and 
important results which are applied to the restoration, correction, or 
elucidation, pf different passages Several errors of the press, by which 
the meaning is distorted, and t innumerable omissions of consequence* 
which had crept into the edition of 174 Q, have thus been corrected and 
Supplied. 

Anpthpr essential distinctipn of this pew edition is, that it has been 
rendered more complete by several additions, corrections, illustmUQu^ 
*nd references, which have never before been introduced. 

For this purpose, Bayte’s correspondence and Maifhmd’s Me- 
mqires have now, for the first firpe, been, employed. Thus we find a 
very cppsidemble and imppitant supplement to the Article Henri IV. 
(T* i v rP* 2 .) which the editor has borrowed with very little alteration 
from #?>•}*> fieponse,auy Questions d' m.Prfwinciql, ppd which, as .\yi}l 
appear gn a compari^op, was evidently intended as a supplement tp 
, that article in his Dictionary. A similar Emendation is also derived 
frpm his letters, edited by Pes Mfti^eaux. Art. Jharhavel. (T- i. P. 1 .) 

The t Disfours prelijuingire promised, in the advertisement prefixed to 
, file .work, p. 83 - and in the .fide page, is intended to contain an impartial 
estimate delineation of Bayle's genius, and a critique of the Dic- 
.tiqpriyy agcqrdipgto the views of the present age, with a particular account 
of its literary history. Professor Schmiter, the gditpr, intends ajso to add 
some supplementary volumes to Ihe work, in which he expects to obtain 
the assistance of several other eminent literati. 


Art. XXVII. Vmuch pioer jystemqti&shen Entwkkdung , &c. At- 
tempt towards a systematical illustration of all the Ideas belonging to 
Bocarmal Religion, according to the Symbolical Books Of the Pro- 
testantChurehes 5 together wfib account* of Publications, particularly 
the Modem, on all Parts of Doctrinal Religion. By C. G. Brett- 
schneider. Private Teacher of Philosophy, at the University of .Wtfc» 
temberg. Leipzig. Barth. Large 8 vo. pp. xvi. and 531. 1805. 

THE author’s plan, in this work, is to give a clear and comprehensive 
view of the principal ideas contained in tie ponfe?$ip n ih e Lutheraa 
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church,. according .to their sources, jhe Lutheran symbolic books, avail- 
ing himself of those Liter Protestant works, whose doetrinal orthodoxy 
is acknowledged; he also exhibits as full a catalogue as possible, of pub- 
lications in which the Lutheran creed has been discussed. 


Art. XXVIII. Sfwiiscfie ityd Portugie$ische Miszelten. Spanish and 
Portuguese Miscellanies.— A new Journal under this Title, edited by 
Frederic Ifcajamin Bucher, Secretary of the Elector aL£axpn Cpnjfuer- 
cial Deputation, in. Dresden, has been published at Leipzig, by Weigel, 
from Ae beginning of the pre&nt Year. A Number, consisting of 
six Sheets, is to appear regularly, every twj> tfirec Npm- 

.bers will form a .Volume. 

THE Editor, who k*s long been known to 'the public as an admirer 
and ctikivAtpr of Spanish literature, is indebted chiefly to the liberal in- 
dtijfgenop of an exalted patron, for the access to, and free use of, a co nai- 
derable collection of original Spanish w'orks, in nil departments of Science, 
whirii have lately been brought to Dresden. Among these are the works 
of Erick, Copmeny, Casiri, de Castro, Corvalan, Foronda, &c.j the Me 
mortal jLitmirio of Madrid, the first two volumes of the Geographical 
Historical Lexicon of Spain, published by the Royal Historical Academy, 
the works of the Economical Societies of Madrid aud Segovia, the col- 
lections of novels, plays, and poems- The access to tbe§p works with 
which Mr- Bucher has been indulged, the use of the Electoral library at 
Dresden, which is tolerably well furnished in the department of Spanish 
and Portuguese literature, the possession of some original works in hojth 
languages, which he himself has collected, and the opportunity which 
his connections with the mercantile world afford him of procuring in- 
telligence, nnd the assistance which he has engaged from ixaupetejR co- 
adjutors, in the departm* nts of poetry and romance; these, ?,pd various 
other circumstances, enable him to present his countrymen with an en- 
tertaining and instructive miscellany. — It will consist chiefly of interest- 
ing extracts, and sometimes entire translations, from the mqhjfafio^is 
works which are placed at his disposal. 


Art. XXIX. Sale of Books at Leipzic pair. 

At the last Michaelmas Fair, the following Works appeared before the 
Public. 

|Iistoricorum Graecorum Antiquissimorum Fragmenta, collegit, etmefl- 
dait, explicavit, ac de cujusque Scriptoris aetate, ingenio, ffde, comrocn- 
tatus est Fr. Creutzer. Hecatdi historica itemque Charpnis et Xaothi 
omnia, large 8vo. Frankfort on the Mayne. Mohr. 

Degerando's History of the Philosophical Systems, translated into Oil- 
man. By Pref. Tennemann. Vol. I. Large 8vo. Marbnrg.-r-lhe 

, second Yol. was intended to appear in the Easter Fair, 1806. 

Sketch of Necker's Character and private Life, with some of his Posthu- 
mous Papers. By bis Daughter, Madame Stael. From the French. 
Rostock. Stiller. 
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Account ot the Campaign of the Dutch Army, in the Year 1703, with 
a continual View to the Operations of the combined Austrian and 
English Armies, in the Netherlands. Vol. I. Large 8vo. Frankfort 
on the Mayne, Guilhaumann. 


American literature. 

Art. XXX. C . Crispi Sallus tu Belli Catilinarii et Jugurthini His - 
totue Editio emendatvor juxta edd. opt. diligentissime inter se collata j 
illustrata not is seleCtis, cum indice copioso. Salem, Massachutten- 
sium . 12mo. pp. 2 76. 1805. 

\^E perceive \Vith pleasure, that our transatlantic friends are increasing- 
ly diligent and successful in their literary pursuits. Editions of se- 
veral Roman classics have, within these two years, been reprinted at the 
American press; among which are, the Eclogues, Georgies, and ^Eneid, 
of Virgil; Merouilles Select Orations of Cicero, the Works of Sallust, 
and the Commentaries of CaeSar. Most of these, however, are -Dau- 
phin editions ; and the undertaking has been more indebted to motives 
of economy, than to a spirit of emulation. The present work is the first 
new edition of a classical author, that has Appeared in the United States. 
Its plan, and general accuracy, are creditable to the abilities and dili- 
gence of the editor. The text is amended from the Dauphin edition, by 
a collation with Havercamp’s, Hunters, Didot’s, Maittaire’s, &c. The 
notes are partly, and, indeed, too liberally, copied from Crispinus, the 
Dauphin editor ; the most valuable are those which have been furnished 
by Havercamp, Minellius, Gruterius, Gronovius, &rc. The work is also 
enriched with various readings, “Non quidem,” says the editor, ‘ r a 
codicibus MSS. quorum apud nos non ex tat aliquis, sed ex editione Sal- 
last'd’ splendida Havercampiana.” 


' Art. XXXI. A Selection of Pleadings in Civil Actions, sulsequent to 
the Declaration, with occasional Annotations on the Law of Pleading . 
By Joseph Story. Salem. 8vo. pp. 695. 1805. 

I T may not be known to all our readers, that the American courts of 
law adopt for their code of jurisprudence, the common law of 
* England, together with such statutes, judicial decisions, and legal trea- 
tises, as existed before the declaration of independence. On points 
.t.of political and fiscal economy, they must evidently differ. Eng- 
. lish statutes occasionally, and decisions, subsequent to that period, are 
cited as corroborating arguments, but not as uncontrovertible authorities. 
Such* parts of their code as are exclusively American, are almost confined 
be their own statutes. Judicial opinions and decisions are less valued, be- 
cause they have never been recorded ; and perhaps the pursuit of wealth, 
qr the love of leisure, would still prevent the compilation of reports, had 
not the government recently appointed an officer for that purpose. It 
may be worth remarking, that in the infancy of our own jurisprudence, 
the same plan was adopted, and we are indebted to prothonotafies, ap- 
pointed by the crown, for the Reports, which under the name of Year 
Books, extend from Ed. II. to Hen. Y ill. 
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'Mr. Story’s book may be found very useful to the junior student as a 
compilation for frequent reference. The precedents of pleadings appear to 
be copied from American records, or English books, with such alterations 
as Mr. S. conceives to be locally necessary .—On their propriety we are 
not to decide. We cannot place much reliance on his professional 
science only knowing it, as we do, from his compilation of notes and 
dissertations, which is very common place and superficial. 


Weh ave just received, too late for review in the present Number, an 
interesting pamphlet very recently published at New York, it is a 
Message from the President of the United States, communicating dis- 
coveries made in exploring the Missouri, Red River, and Washita, by 
Captains Lewis and Clark, Dr. Sibley, and Mr. Dunbar; with a statist 
tical account of the countries adjacent.”. It was read in Congress, Feb. 1 
10, 1806. We hope to lay it before our readers very shortly, and at the 
same time to offer a few remarks on the general state of American lite- 
rature. 


Art. XXXII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 

% # Gentlemen and Publishers who have works in the press, will oblige the 
Conductors of the Eclectic Review, by sending information ( post paid ) 
of the subjeet , extent , and probable price , o f such works ; which they may 
depend on being communicated to the public, if consistent with thtir plan* 

A Correspondence has been opened •with various parts of the United Kingdom # - 
for the purpose of procuring interesting Literary intelligence , on the authen- 
ticity of •which the public may depend . 

GREAT BRITAIN. and ending will) the year 1800. It is 

Two thousand copies of a translation . intended to be given in the manner of a 
of the Gospel of fcr. John, in ibe Mo- Bibliotheca, describing the lorm and pe- 
hawk language, have been printed, live culiarilies of evejy work, its size, edi- 
bundreri of which have been recently lions, &c. To which an analysis of the 
sent to America. contents of each volume will be added. 

Mr. Parkinson’s Secopd Volume of Dr. John Moodie of Bath, who was 
Organic Remains of a former World, is with the forces during the lute war in 
>n considerable forwardness. India, proposes to publish by subscrip- 

Mr. T, Park, is Editor of a new . and tion, a History of the Operations of the 
Splendid Edition of Lord Oxford’s Noble British Forets in Hindoostan from 1744 to 
and Royal Authors, with Portraits and l?b4, to form 2 vols. royal 4to, with 
fac-similia. maps, charts, plans, and views illustrative 

Mr. Maurice is engaged in a Poem on of the subject. 

Richmond Hill, intended to illustrate Dr. B^ ddoes has in the press a Report 
the principal objects seen from that eiui- from an Institution at Bristol, for inyesti- 
neuce. ; it* will , be embellished by En- gating the origin and arresting the pro* 
graviifgs. gross of Consumption, Serophula, and 

Mr. C- Wilson proposes tp publish by other prevalent disorders in Families and 
subscription. Recollections, consisting of Individuals. These cases have been 
original biographical notices, anecdotes, kept for several years by various medical 
&c. of distinguished characters. % gentlemen, (who will be named) as well 

Mr. Royston is engaged in an exten- as by the editor, who will occasionally 
five work on the Medical Literature of add his own practical observations. 
England : its object is,* to give a des* Mr. Cumberland is printing a supple* 
oriptioi) and analysis of books published mental addition to his Life, which is now 
by Englishmen, on MedicM Science ; passing through a second Edition, 
beginning with the earliest printed works, The Endeavour Society is about tp 
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publish & manual of orthodox divinity, or 
r^igfb'iis* principles, in plain and easy 
language urthlpporrof the tenets 6f the 
eltabllsHcd-ChdrcK of England.- 

Mr. Plnmptre if printing a collection 
of Song*, without the music, which will 
be compjised in two large' volumes, l2mo. 

Mr. Murray, Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, - *t 
Edinburgh*, has in the pres* a system of 
cnendstiy, expected to make 4'vols. 8vo. 

MV. Robert' Hamilton, terfeher of FJo* 
cnfNrti ill the College of- Old and New 
Aberdeen, has reudy for the press Eie- 
morfts of Elocution, intended for the 
Improvement of Youth. 

Mr. IVlilfOrd' lias in the press, a re- 
vised and' considerably 4 aug then ted Edi- 
tion of'-ttte 3 vol*. akrbafdy published 08 
his History uf Greece, and a 4th vol. 
entirely new. 

Dr. Pinel’s Treatise on Insanity trans- 
lated, and accompanied with notes by l)r. 
Davis is nearly ready for publication. 

Th«r Criticism, or Miracles examined; a 
Work published many years ago by Dr. 
Douglas^ now Bishop of Salisbury, is 
reprinting- with corrections and additions 
by the author. 

"Mr. Dearn, Architect to the. Duke of 
Clarence, will publish in imperial 4to. 
a Collection of Sketches : a Review of 
the State of Architecture in this country, 
and ah Inquiry into the sjtuation of 
tfliosc intended iot the profession, will be 
prefixed. 

Mr. Gyfford has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a booh of Designs for elegant 
pottage*. Villas-, &c. 

Mr. Cifrlisle, Surgeon to the West- 
minster Hospital is engaged on a work 
Ott the Anatomy of the Organs of Hear- 
ing irt Animals generally, together with 
file Physiology of their several parts, 
and a series of Acoustic Pftamoraemi, in- 
tended to elucidate the subject. 

Mr. Marshall, author of several work* 


on rural economy, is engaged on a retfe#* 
of the Reports of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

The National 'Cattle* Plate Work wiR 
be shortly published by Mess. lioydelLi 
and Co. This work will be dedicated 
by permission to his Majesty, and is 
under the supCrtfifentfaiicd of Lord Sir- 
mervBe. It will be published in num- 
bers of Imperial quarto size, each con- 
taining two or more prints, from pic- 
tures painted by Mr. Janie* Ward. Thd* 
History and descrrjrtions, uses', merits 
arid detects of tire ctrltte, with their 
adaptation to various soils ai.d'siluationsv 
by Mr. Lawrence, author of the New 
Farmer’s Calendar, General Treated oft 
Cattle', Ac. 

ThefolloWbtg JfMb vxHt+*kttrtly appears 

The first Book of “ The Eveuingpr of 
SouthhiU'* 

Travels through Russia, the territo- 
rtes of the Don Cossacks* &$. by thw 
Rev. E. D. Clarke, 1 vol. 4to. with En- 
gravings. 

Forty Sermon*' on doctrinal and prac- 
tical subjects, selected from the wpxfca of 
the Rev. J. Clarke; for the use of fa- 
milies. To which will be prefixed, some 
account of his life by the Rev S. Clap- 
ham, M. A. 

Rev. J. Woolfs Biographical Memoirs 
of thrRev. J. Warton. 

A Collection of Epitaphs and monu- 
mental Inscriptions, historical, biogra- 
phical, literary, and miscellaneous'. 

A new edition of MadanV literal Ver* 
sion of Juvenal' and Persia*. 

A new edition of Bartferwortb’s' Com 
cordance. 

A new editinti of Dr. Vincent's Nfeftr- 
Chus. 

A new edition of the Surgicaf Wor lhf 
of P. Pott, Esq. 

New and uniform edition in Vro. of 
Mr. Koscoe’s Lite of Loren ao de Me- 
dici, in 2 vols. and of Leo X. m A void. 



Art. XXXIII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


We hope that no writer will take exception at the omission of his Work hf 
the following list , as information respecting it may not hate reached us r—*' 
the insertion of any work should not be considered as a sanction of it i the 
iist consist mg of articles, which we have not examined. 

agriculture. the Board.of Agriculture, by J. Nais- 

General View of the Agriculture of with. fis. 
the County of Clydesdale, drawu up for General View ol the Agriculture of 
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the County of A? gyle, drawn. up for tbci 
Board of Agriculture,' by J. Smith, D. D, 

FINE A*TS. 

Designs for Oniamental Plate, by G. 
H. royal folio.lorty-one plAtds. 

1J. Us. 6d. 

Essays on the Anatomy of Expression 
in Painting. By C. Bell, 4to. 

BtoGRAFHi*. 

The Military, Historical, add Politi- 
«*l Memoirs of the Count do Hordt. By 
M- Bor roll*, 2 voli. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoir! of the late G. Mdrlaud. By 
W. Collins. 5sv 

CHUH^TRY. 

A ChymiCal CatechhJm Tor the Use of 
Young People. By & Parkes, Svo. 12s* 

EDUCATION. * 

Rhymes for the Nursery, is-. 6d, 

A- Course of Mathematics, designed 1 
fortlie use of the Officers and Cadets of 
the Royal Military College. By Isaac 
Dalby, Professor of M&diemetics in the 
said College. 2 vote, 8vo. 8s. 

HISTOEY. 

A History of Ireland front the earliest 
Accounts to the Accomplishment of lira 
Union, 1861. By the Rev. J. Gordon? 
2-ruls. dvu. 41. 4s. 

LAW. 

The Parish Officer's Complete Guide, 
by J. I. MaiweB. 3s. 6dv 
The Trial of R* Patch By Blanchard 
•Ad Ramsay. 6*. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Commentaries of 
Sir Wdliaih Black atoned against the 
Stricture©- contained in Mr. Sedgwick's 
Critical Miscellaneous Remarks. By 
W. H. Rowe, Rsqt of Li-nooki’* Inn. 6s. 

MUD1CAL SCIBKCB.' 

Anatomical Reflections on the form- of 
Animals* and the- iidw opinions- ot\ H. 
Clint, E4rJ. .Surgeon* By T. Hplit. 5s. 

Observations on Abortion. By js 
Barn. 4e. 6d. N 

The Second Volume of the Principles 
of Surgery, irt two Parts 4to. By J.« 
BoR, Surgeodi 5l. 5s-. 

Cow-pock Inoculation vindicated and 
recoin mended from- Mdttef* of Fact, By 
Rowland Hill, A. M. 

A' Letter to-ThomasTrotter, • M. D, oc- 1 
casioned by hie Proposal for- destroying 
die Fire- and Choak Damps of Coal 
Mines. By HVmy.Dkvrfer* M. D. *' 

Castls 6f the Excision ofCarious Joints^ 
By H. Park/Surgeon* Liverpool. 4s. 6<fc 
Manual of Health, - to be^ continued 
occasionally, 18mo. 5s. 

Admocwtbry Mi npoft- th^’Use of Sea- 
bathing. By J. Peake, M, H. C. S. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 


MISCSLL A VIES.' 

A full and Lupterual Report of the - 
Debate in the Huuso of Lords, May I4 f 
1806* ftptm Lord Hbllmtd’a 1 B.ll for the- 
reiief of Insolvent Debtors, 8vo. 6s. 

An; Inquiry concerning the Invention 
of the Life Boat, including Remarks on >* 
Mr. Gresthead’s Report of the Evidence 
apd other Proceedings in Parliament, 
Ac. By Mr. Hails, 2s. 

Transactions of t lie Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, vol. x, 4to* 11. 

The 6rst book- of the Iliad of Homer, 
translated into English blank vers*, 
with notes, &e. By P. Williams, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Merioneth. 8*o. 3s. 

Memoirs and Reports of the Society ? 
for Maritime Improvement, is. 

An Inquiry into the Changes of Taste 
in Landscape Gardening, with some Ob- 
servations on its Theory and Practice* 
by H. ReptoA, Esq. 8v. 5s/ 

Censors Literarm. By S. E, Brydges, 
Esq, vol. 2 f 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Aaalysis of Aristotlete Lagic* with’ 
Remarks* by T. Ruid, D. D. F. R. S. 2 s. 

Views in Suffolk, See. illustrative of 
the works of R. Bloomfield^ By E. 
Bray ley, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. royal 8vo. 
15*. 4to. ll. Is. 

The AniHial ; Review, for 18<Xv 8*>. 

ll. Is. 

Geography in Miniature* in onb large 
sheet for hanging up in Counting-houses* 
ljs. 

An Inquiry into the Principle® * of 
Civil and Military Subordination. By 
J. Maodioruittf, Esq. 8vo. 10a. 6d. 

Naval* Anecdotes* illustrating the Ch#^ 
rooter of British Seamen, gv©.* lOs.Gd. 

A Series of Prints,- descriptive of tiio 
Scenery, the ■Habitation*, ; Costume, and 
Character, of the various Tribes of Na- 
tive Inhabitants* and many of the rare- 
Animals? of Southern Africa, from Pravw* 
ings talceu from nature. By S. Daniel* 
10 Nos* eaoh No.-three Prints, 18 inches* 
by 13, 21. 2S» or 211. the Set. 

Crests of the Principal Families of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with Expla- 
nations and Mottoes* #.o. Plates* last- 
ed. 

The Medial Friend and Rational Com- 
panion. 9s. 

The Advocate and Friend of Woman, 
compiled from numerous Authors, is. 

The Miseries of Human Life ; or, the 
Groans of Timothy Tasty/ /and Samuel 
'Sensitive.* 8vo. 7s. 

The Rights of the Stockbrokers de- 
fended against the Atta^ks'of theCdy of 
London - ; by Francis Birily* of the Stock 
Exchanges is, 6<k 
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yoetry. and Character of the Negroes; by R* 

A Trip to Margate, with a description Heron, Esq. 4s. ' ' * 

of its Environs; by W. Robinson, Esq. theology. 

4to. 2s. 6d. A Fast Sennun ; by E. Sandwith, . 

The Wild Harps Murmurs, or Rustic preached at Sutton, near York* Feb. 26, 

Strains ; by D. Service. 4s. 1806. 6d. 

Epistles, Odes, and other Poems; by -Religion, the Soul of the Body Politic, 

T. Moore, Esq. 4to. ll. Jls. 6d. a Sermon preached at the Lent Assises at 

Dion, a Tragedy, and Miscellaneous Chelmsford, March 13, 1806 ; by I. Lay* 

Poetry ; by George Ambrose Rhodes, ton, M. A. 

Esq. 6s. The Book of Common Prayer, together 

Tono-Whiggo-Machaia ; or, the Battle with the Psalter or Psalms of David ; to 
of the Whigs and Tories. 6s. , which is prefixed, an Introduction, com-* 

politics- and political economy, .prizing a History of the English Liturgy, 

- Bt-»! gerent Rights asserted and vmdi- 6tc. ; by the Rev. R. Warner, oi Bath. 13s. 
catod u^-iinst Neutral Encroachments. Si. The Christian Spectator, or Religious 
• i e Destiny of the German Empire, Sketches from Real L»f®. 2s. 6d. 

or Rejections on the recent Subjugation An Historical View of Christianity, 
of the Emperor of Germany, and on the containing select Passages Irom^crip- s 
general Prospects of the Nations of Eu- ture ; with a Commentary of theiate Ed- 
rope. Part II. By J. Bicheno, M. A. ward Gibboh, Esq. and Notes by the late 
Is. 5d. , Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, & c. 4to. 

The Speech of the Hou. J. Randolph, 12s. . ' 

Representative of the State of Virginia, The Battle of Armageddon, or the 
in the General Congress of America, in a Final Triumph of t he ProtestautCauseJis.’. 
Molio,; for the Non-Importation of Bri- St. Paul’s- Zeal in the Ministry, and his \ 

lisli Merchandize pending the present Love of Christian Unity, a Sermon 
Disputes between preat Britain and preached at St. Peter’s Church, Carnrar- 
America : with an Introduction, by the then, July 11, 1805, before the Society 
Author ot War in Disguise. 2s. 6d. for promoting Christian Knowledge ami- 

The Camatio Question considered, in ChuTcii Union, in the Diocese of St. Da- 
rt- Letter to a Member of Parliament, vid’s, and published at their Request, by 
2s. 6d. ’ the Rev. Moses Grant, M. A. ; to which 

An Answer to War in Disguise, or is added, an Account of the Society, is. 
Remarks on the New* Doctrine of Eng-' A New General Atlas, containuig dis- * 
land, concerning Neutral Trade. 8vo. tinct Maps of all the principal States and 
2s. 6d. * ’ Kingdoms throughout the World, on 

“Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk’s Ob- 3<> P aus, royal 4to. crloured. 18s. 
servalions on the present State of the. Baynes’ Theological Catalogue, for 
Highlands of Scotland, with a View of 1806. Gratis, 
the Causes and probable Consequences ' topography. 

of Emigration. 8yo Os. The Canterbury Guide, or Traveller's 

Thoughts on changing the System of Pocket Companion. 

National Defence at the present Mo- The Herelord Guide*, containing a 
merit, and on the Change proposed, concise History of the City of Hereford,* 

2s. 6d. &c. 4s. 

Reflections on Mr. Windham’s Plan voyages and travels.- 

submitted to Parliament for the Improve- A Tour through Asia Minor ahd the 
men t of the Army ; by an Officer, is. 6d. Greek Islands, for the Instvqctioji and- 
The Warning; a Letter to the King, Amusement of Youth. By C. Wilkiuson, 
developing the Ruinous Consequences, as l2mo. Os. 

well of the prese.fl System of War as of Excursions in North America, des-* 
a separate Peace. Is. cribed.in Letters JroaTa Gentleman and. 

; Observations on the American Inter- his young Companion to their Friends in 
course Bill. 6d. England. By P. Wakefield, 12rao. 5s.* 

Letters to the Right Hon. W. Wind- The Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin, 
ham; by a Field Officer of Volunteers, through Wales^A.D. 1588. By GirUdas. 

2s. de Barn. Translnted by S. R.C. Roare, 

Letter to W. Wilberforce, Esq. on the Bart. F. R. S. A. S. 3 vois. 4to. Jll. 
best Means of improving the Condition do. Latin, 1 vol. 31. 3s. 

ERRATA. — Page 480, line 15, for Tas openbuch der Vorzcit mu, read Das Tasctj-> 

eubuch dcr Vorztit au’f. 

— 473* «— * 4, for is read are, t 
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Eclectic review. 

For AUGUST, 1806. 


Art. I. A Dictionary Persian s Arabic and EngHsh ; with a Dissertation 
oil the Languages, Literature, and Manners of Eastern Nations ; by 
John Richardson, F. S. A. of the Middle Temple and of Wadham 
College. . A new Edition, with numerous Additions and Improve- 
ments; by Charles Wilkins, L. L. D. F. R. S. Royal 4to. Vol. I. 
pp. 1157. Dissertation, &c. pp. 96 . Price 121. 12 s. to be paid on 
_ the Delivery of this Vol. the 2 d. or English Persian and Arabic to bp 
delivered gratis. Richardson ; &c. &c. 1800. 


'’PHIS JEdition of a work, ever scarce and long out of prints 
has been ardently expected from the time the learned editor 
published his improved edition of Sir W. Jones's Persian 
Grammar, at the close of which he informed the public he wap 
already engaged in this work. We also anticipated the plea- 
sure we should receive from an examination of the promised 
improvements, which we knew must be many and important 
to make thp work what it should be, and which we had every 
reason to expect from the well-known abilities of the editor.* 

The Persian and Arabic languages are becoming daily of 
more importance, not only to the political interests of this na- 
tion, but to the interest of literature in general. Our extensive 
dominions in India, and our extending commerce with the East, 
have lopdly demanded that all employed in the management of 
the commercial, legislative, and military departments in our 
Asiatic possessions, should be accurately acquainted with these 
languages — A variety of facts has demonstrated that a want of 
acquaintance with the languages of India may be equally ruinous 
both to the natives, and their European governors. 

Jn acquiring a knowledge of the Arabic , the student has long 
possessed many helps; Schindler , Raphaleng , Ho t tinge r, Gig- 
geus, E?-peri, Bochart , Golius , UHerbelot and Schu/tens abroad } 
Greenes , Beverige , P acock, Hyde, Castell , Walton , Robinson , 
Hunt , Richardson , and others, at home, have contributed much 
to render the rugged path to this copious and noble language 
in some measure easy, and in many respects pleasant. Thp 


* See Eclectic Review/ vol. U p. 41. 
Vol. II. Pp 
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Persian student, however, could not boast of similar aid. The 
excellency of this language was not fully known, till our exten- 
sive conquests had put us in possession, not only of th e wealth, 
but of the literature of India. The Arabic , before this, time, 
to the comparative neglect of all the other Asiatic languages, 
the Hebrew excepted, had engrossed the esteem and attach- 
ment of the literati. Historians, physicians, divines, and poets 
in this language had been read, studied, translated, and highly 
applauded: even the rugged though majestic Koran has had 
admirers, translators, and commentators, among those who 
possessed a better creed. The study of this language was earnestly 
recommended to Europeans, by scholars of the first,eminence 
in these and other nations; and a professorship of Arabic in the 
University of Oxford was founded, by Abp. Laud, in 1 bS6. 
The university of Cambridge has long enjoyed a similar establish- 
ment. 

The Latin translation of the Gulistan of the excellent Poet 
Saadi, by the learned Gent ins , under the title of Rosarium 
Politicum „ accompanied by the Persian text; the Historia 
Veterum Persarum of Dr. Hyde, the Epochec celebriores of 
Mr. G reaves, and the Anthologia Penica , published at Vienna, 
17?8, induced many to wish that the rich mine of Persian 
literature might be farther explored, and its treasures more 
widely diffused. In 1770, the elegant and deeply learned 
Baron R evicski' printed his Specimen Poeseos Persicee, contain- 
ing 16 odes, taken from the commencement of the Dewani 
Hafiz, in the original, accompanied with a Poetic Paraphrase, 
a Prose Version and Commentary, and copious Grammatical 
Notes. By this interesting piece, the elegance, harmony, co- 
piousness, and excellence of the Persian language were soon dis- 
covered, and a taste for its cultivation increased, among all those 
especially, who had already gained some acquaintance with ori- 
ental literature. With what vigour and effect Sir W. Jones 
trod the path pointed out to him more particularly by his illus- 
trious friend Revicski, we need not stay to examine. By his 
example, many were excited to make the Persian poets, histo- 
rians, and ethic writers the first objects of their study ; by hiiu 
the Asiatic Society was founded, when the languages of India, 
and the stores they contained, were accurately studied and ex- 
plored — where men of the first character in the republic of 
letters united their talents and labours, and from which, as from 
a perennial spring, copious streams of knowledge in every de- 
partment of literature and science freely emanated, increasing 
the luxuriance of their native soil, and enriching ours with a 
verdure unknown before. 

* But it is necessary to return and trace up those progressive 
means, by which the. acquirement of this noble and useful laa- 
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goage has become 90 widely diffused and so easy of access. Of 
-Sir W* Jones's Grammary and the improved edition of it by Dr. 
Wilkins, we have already expressed our opinion and approbation. 
Eel. Rev. vol. i. p. 35. On Persian Dictionaries , we shall novr 
proceed to make a few observations in their chronological order. 

The first regular work of this kind which we recollect, was 
that produced by the conjoined labours of Professor Go Lius 
and Dr. Edm. Cast ell, and published in the Heptaglott Lexi- 
con of the latter, under the title, Dictionarium Persico-latinum , 
cx Persarum MSS . Bibliis Poly glottis, aliisque libris , conciy- 
natum. fol. Lond. 1 669. This work was composed from three 
MS. copies of the aJUI collated with each othes, which had 
been originally translated by Mr. Seamann , celebrated for his 
'attainments in Turkish literature. The MS. of Mr. Seamann, 
which had fallen into the hands of Mr. Thomas Greaves , was 
kindly communicated to the editors Golius and Castell , and by 
them enriched with copious and important additions, and then 
printed as the Pars Altera of the Heptaglott Lexicon. When 
our readers consider that this work was-pCrformed when Persian 
literature was in its infancy in Europe, and that very few helps 
were at hand for such an undertaking, they may well be sur- 
prised at its general accuracy, and comparative perfection. 
Its greatest fault is, that its leading words are hot sufficiently 
distinguished, by a proper position in the column, fromdmxw- 
tive and cognate terms: the lines in the columns, being mostly 
printed consecutively, without proper breaks or indentments, to 
signify the commencement of a new term. To this we may 
add, that owing, we suppose, to the paucity of characters in their 
fount, many of the Persian zvor.ds are expressed by. Hebrew 
letters. In reading the Persian Targum of Yaacoob Tooste , 
on the Pentateuch, in the 4th vol. of the London Polyglott, and 
the Persian Gospels in the 5th vol. of the same work, a bettef 
help than this Lexicon can scarcely be found, particularly as 
it refers in general to the book , chapter and verse , where the 
words are used, and thus serves the double purpose of a Lexicon 
mid Concordance. In this work, the hand of the original com- 
piler, Mr. Seamann, may be often seen, by frequent references 
to Turkish words. 

The next in order of time, as well as in literary merit, was^ 
that truly herculean work, the Thesaurus Linguarum Orientalium , 
of Meninski Viennae 1080, in 4' large vols. folio. This is pro- 
perly a Dictionary of the Turkish , Arabic , and Persian lan- 
guages, interspersed with a number of Tatarian (vulgarly 
Tartarian) words, explained in Latin , German , Italian , French , 
and Polish: — A work of vast erudition and extraordinary merit, 
and which in all probability will never be superseded. At the 
conclusion of a century from its publication (in 1780,) a new edi- 

P p a 
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ition proceeded from the same press, and with the same type?; 
in some respects improved, but greatly inferior in paper and ty- 
pographic execution. A strange fatality has attended this work 
fra both editions : the major part of the first was destroyed by a 
comb from the Turkish army, which then besieged Vienna ; and 
the principal part of the second has been spoiled by water, which 
fell upon the sheets previous to their being gathered, so that few 
unblemished copies can be made up. The second edition of this 
work will therefore in all probability be soon found nearly as 
scarce as the first. How this work served for the basis of that 
more immediately before us, we shall shortly consider. 

In 168.4* was published at Amsterdam, in folio, the Gazophy- 
lacivm Lingua Persarum , by P ere la Brosse, abare-foot Carme- 
lite* who 'named himself Angelo a S. Joseph , and called his 
curious compilation qhJLj^ J&j* JKJ* Each page of this work 
is divided into four columns; the first containing the word in 
Italian , the second in Latin , the third in French , and the fourth 
what he calls Persian , which, it must be allowed, is sometimes 
Persian* sometimes Arabic, and sometimes neither. The truth 
is. La Brosse never understood the language thoroughly; he uses 
vulgar or obsolete terms, and makes incessant mistakes in the 
^orthography. He had evidently never read the best authors, and 
he appears to have compiled his dictionary, such as it is, rather 
from what he heard spoken among the common people, with 
whom he chiefly conversed, titan from accredited authors: 
hepce he was repeatedly misled by the almost similar sounds 
of different weirds, and hence his innumerable orthographical 
mistakes. On these accounts his dictionary can be ot no real 
service to the Persian student, as he cannot trust with safety to 
the accuracy of even a single page.* That no Tyro in this lan- 
guage may be misled by this most imperfect eompilation, we 
^udge it necessary to be thus particular concerning its defects. 
The work however has some merit, as it includes a variety of his- 
torical anecdotes, and several observations relative to local cus- 
toms, which the author himself was euabled to collect. 

The dictionaries already mentioned, particularly that of JHe- 
mnski, loug the only compilations of the kind to which the Per- 
sian student could have access, becoming every day more diffi- 
cult to be procured, and higher in their price, f the late Mr. 

* Dr. Hyde, speaking of this work, justly observes — Ubi (in Gaao- 
phylacio Pcrsico) tan\ ampia errorum messis ut omnes corrigere aliud jei 
supplar volumen conflceret: ibienim queevis feemina vix pejus in ortlw - 
graphia erraverit quam iUe' Syntag. Dissertat. vol. i. p. 293. 

f About the time referred to here, a ‘good copy of the Thesaurus of 
Meninski generlly sold for eighty or one hundred guineas ! and even at 
this priee a copy could seldom be procured, as the work was become ex- 
tremely scarce. 
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Richardson, of Wadham College, with laudable zeal fof the pro- 
motion of Persian literature, published, in 1770, f Proposals^ fof 
printing the Thesaurus of MeOinski/ with an English transit* 
tion, and other improvements, in four volumes, folio, unde* th< 
superintendance of William Jones. Esq. (the late Sir Wilfiatii 
Jones). € To give a history,’ (says Mr. K.) ‘ of the zeal antfa&i* 
duity with which this great object was pursued through mean* 
ceivable difficulties and disappointments, would be extremely 
uninteresting to the reader; it is only necessary to say, that 
though the list of subscribers *in point of quality was extremely 
flattering, yet the sang froid with which it was* viewed by thd 

! >ublic at large, made him at length, after much loss' and murd 
abour, reluetantly listen to the voiceof prudence, and desist froni 
an undertaking, which, from the vast expench> and madeejuatd 
encouragement, promised no reeoihperice biit fatigue and loss of 
fortune/ Pref. to Specimens of Persian Poetry 1 . 

The plan for translating the Thesaurus having thus** miscarried^ 
and some of the Directors of the Honourable E&sto-India Com- 
pany having expressed a desire to see a work of a similar kind 
undertaken, on a less complicated and eXtensiv*? scale, Mr, 
Richardson was induced to draw* up a specimen , ahd present it to 
the court. This met with their approbation, arid to encourage 
Mr. R. in the arduous undertaking, the company subscribed for 
100 copies, and by a minute of court recommended the work to 
every person going out in their service to India. 

Matters being thus far arranged and settled, Mr. R. informed 
the public in 1776, that under the patronage of the Ho* 
nourable East- India Company, and the sanction of the University 
of Oxford, he would proceed to print immediately, at the Cla- 
rendon press, a dictionary Persian, Arabic, and English, to con- 
sist of two large volumes, folio. 

‘ The first volume, or the Persian, Arabic, and English, to be 

S ublished in the month of November next. The second, or the 
English, Persian, and Arabic, in the course of the following 


year. 

„ € The price to subscribers to be seven guineas, bound. The 
money to be paid on publication : four guineas on delivery of 
the first volume, and three pn delivery of the second/ Pref to 
Arab. Gram. lj^6. 

Previous to this, the original subscribers to the translation of 
Meninski’s work, who were inclined to withdraw, were requested 
to send their receipts to Mr. R. that their subscriptions might 
be returned. Pew we ghonld hope availed themselves of Mr. R/s 
handsome and candid offer, but rather left their subscriptions 
to be employed in defraying the heavy expense of the dictionary. 
In 1777* the first volume of this long-expected work was pub- 
lished, and \net with a very favourable reception from those who 
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\ver6 best qbalified to appreciate its merits. The University of 
Oxford were so pleased with it, that they unanimously conferred 
the degree of Master of Arts on Mr. Richardson,* Nov. 1780. 
On comparing it with the w.ork of Meninski, it was easily seen 
that Mr. R. nad taken that indefatigable Lexicographer for 
his model; and that he had constructed his own work entirely 
on the plan of the Thesaurus . Indeed Mr. R/s Dictionary is little 
else than a translation of the Persian and Arabic part of Met 
ninski’s work, sometimes abridged and in other cases differently 
arranged; with such additions hs tend to illustrate historical 
facts, proper names, local customs political and religious, or to 
extend the acceptation of the original words. As Meninski’s 
composition, was chiefly intended for the Turkish , with which 
tie was accurately acquainted, Mr. Richardson designed bis 
chiefly for the Persian ; the genius and spirit of the Arabic 
being little farther consulted than as its words entered into the 
composition of the modern Persian. Hence the Arabic roots, 
which are always the third person preterite of the verb , are 
translated by Mr. R. as Nouns, Gerunds, or Participles, in 
which senses only, they are adopted by the Persians, who con- 
vert them into verbs, by means of their own auxiliaries 

Jeer den to do ; dashten to have shuden and booden 

to-be. All this may be very proper, in a Dictionary merely 
Persian; but on such a mode of explanation, how can any ade- 
quate knowledge of the Arabic (per se) be acquired? Let the 
young Arabic student take the verb one of the examples 

to which Mr. R. refers, (plan of the work, p. 1.) and turn to 
it in the Dictionary, and what does he fkid? Why ‘ laxs* hyjz % 

memory^ custody, guardian-ship, administration, ^y==» iaia* 
hyfz kerden , to preserve, guard, defend, to learn by heart.* 
But where is the Arabic root, kxs* the third person, pret. 

mas., which i§ the simple form whence all the inflections 
are derived? No where! Where is the Arabic student to finc( 
the ideql meaning of the root, he laid up in store, (in loculqm 
condidit) In preserved; whence, he remembered . i. e. reproduce^ 
by association or reflection, the ideas which he had laid up, in 
the mental store house , called the memory— and hence also he 
guarded, defended, fyc? Where, in either Meninski’s of Mr. 
K.’s work, is the student tq mept with this root, in its proper 
sensed — The same might be said of a thousand other words; 
pr rather of all the roots in the Arabic language, which in Mr, 
R/s Dictionary are still translated as nouns, gerunds, or par- 
ticiples, and only appear to have the power of verbs, and to 
occupy their places when connected with the Persian auxiliaries! 
|$ut to proceed with our history. 
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Tn the same year in which Mr. R. published his proposals for 
a translation, with irnpr elements, of Meninski, Mr. Francis 
Gladwin, of Bengal, well known by his translation of the 
Ayeen Akbery and other works, published proposals for print- 
ing * An Asiatic Vocabulary in 3 vols. 4to. The first part, con-* 
taining the Arabic , Persian , Hindoostany , or Moors , with some 
prefixed grammatical remarks, to be comprized in two vols. 
■and to be delivered, neatly bound, at four guineas the set, in the 
course of the year 1778. The second part, containing the 
Shanscreet, Benga/y ) and Nagn /, in their respective characters, to 
•be published in the year 1779*' But as the whole of this part 
•was to be engraven on plates, the exact time when it might be 
expected, could not be positively ascertained. The languages 
were to be arranged in such order, as to show how the Arabic 
is incorporated with the Persian, and to exhibit how the Persian 
is used in the Hindoostany or Moors; as well as to discover 
some traces of the Shanscreet language, both in the last named 
tongue, and also in that of Bengal.’ A specimen of this intended 
work was published in the same year (1776) in five columns, in 
the following order: 1. English ; 2. Arabic ; 3. Persian; 4. # 
Hindoostany; and, 5. The Hindoostany , or Moors , in roman 
characters ; for the benefit of those who were unacquainted with 
the Arabic and Persian. Annexed to this printed specimen were 
four copper-plates, containing engraved specimens of the second 
part of the work, each plate divided into four columns, in the 
following order: 1. The English; 2. The Shanscreet; 3. The 
Bengali/ ; and, 4. Th£ Nagry. 

Instead of this promised work, which would certainly have 
been a great acquisition to Asiatic literature, the author published 
at Malda, in Bengal, 1780, in one thin vol. 4to. * A compendious 
Vocabulary English and Persian, including all the oriental simples 
in the Materia Medica, employed in modern practice: with 
tables subjoined of the succession of the Kha tiffs and of the Kings 
of Persia and Hindoostan. Compiled for the use of the honour- 
able East India Company.’ This work was accurately printed, 
under the direction of Mr. now Dr. Wilkins, and with the 
beautiful Taaleek of his own manufacture. A second part was 
also promised under the same direction. Though this work pro- 
fessed to be English and Persian only, yet the major part of it is 
Arabic , with a few Hindoostany words. 

Whether this work has been completed or a new one com- 
menced, we cannot assert, and have only the following'vague 
information, which appeared in most of the period ical prints at 
the close of the last year, to lay before our readers. € Mr. Glad- 
win of Bengal, h&s, at length, after the laborious application of 
many years, and with the assistance of the most learned native 
oriental scholars, compleated his great Persian dictionary. 
This work contains, besides a multiplicity of words not to he 
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found in HicburdsQn or Menibski, above 30,000 words, With 
examples taken from the best poets, philological writers, and 
diptiQuaries.* As we have not seen this work, we can give no 
judgement concerning it : but if it be formed on the same plat* 
with ,the Vocabulary already noticed, we should feel the same 
Objections to the mode of interpreting Arabic roots, as those 
which we have already expressed in considering the work of Mn 
Richardson. Such compilations, however useful for the Per r 
eian> are uot proper Dictionaries for the Arabic, but just as far 
as that language is incorporated with the Persian. 

How Dr. Wilkins has supplied this and other defects in Mr. 
R.'s work, and what improvements, alterations, and additions, he 
has made in it, will be the subject of inquiry in a succeeding 
Number. In the mean time, we can most cordially recommend 
this dictionary, as being a great improvement of the original, in 
almost every respect, and as possessing in its present form claims 
to the patronage of the public, which the former edition, though 
excellent in its kind, could never establish. 

(To be continued.) 

Art. II. A Description oj Laiium , or La Campagna di Roma , with 
etchings by the Author. 4to. pp. 268 . Price R. 11s. 6d. Longmaty 
& Co. 1805. 

HOEVER, having long since parted from a friend|, 
meets unexpectedly with his picture, which revives his 
image, and recalls sentiments, formerly associated with his 
presence, resembles in some measure, that reader, who, hav- 
ing visited the precincts of Rome, before they were disfigured 
by revolutionary violence, should open this volume, comprizing 
various descriptions of that charming country in its previous 
state. We have perused them with interest, but with the melan- 
choly suspicion accompanying the perusal, that at this time the 
general avocations of the people, their sentiments and. their 
efyoyments, bear little resemblance to the narrative which en- 
gaged our attention. This yolume is the work of a mind at 
ease; there is a placidity in it, strongly contrasted with the 
tenour of those disastrous transactions, now the chief, if not the 
only events, the progress of which is} thought worth communi- 
cating. 

The author seems to haye travelled in personal safety; but, 
of this, if we are rightly informed, travellers have now ho satis- 
factory assurance. The change of governors and governments, 
the want of regular employment, the licentiousness of numerous 
bodies of troops* the interruptions of ordinary intercourse, and 
the conscious indignity suffered under foreign usurpation, have 
contributed to alienate the sentiments of the Italians from the 
objects of their former attachment, and to loosen those bonds 
fcy which society was held together among them. 
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We have #6 little direct intercourse with Italy, and are s6 
very imperfectly informed of what passes there, that we dare 
not assert the very existence of many of the palaces, or perhaps, 
of most of the curiosities, mentioned in this volume. We have 
reason to believe, that the antiquities, pictures, and establishments, 
which it describes as the boast of certain places, exist there no 
longer; some are destroyed, others have been forcibly carried 
off ; they are concealed to jpvade requisition, or they are sold to 
liquidate the demands of lawless authority. Within these few 
years, London has seen not a few of the most valuable article* 
of Italian curiosity submitted to the hammer; and many a 
subject executed for a particular palace, and suited to a parti* 
cular situation, has been wrested from its noble owner, and ha* 
found a British purchaser m Pall-Mall. * 

Safe from the severer vibrations of the political earthquake, 
while we sincerely sympathize with the sufferers, we feel thevalue 
of our own security, and gratefully acknowledge that benignant 
providence, to which we are beholden for protection, and on 
which we rely for preservation. 

That good will arise out of those evils which have visited so 
many states around us, that order will issue from these confusions, 
and that after they have performed their commission the result 
shall be importantly beneficial, is a consolation to the feeling 
mind, which Religion alone can furnish, and which alone call 
abate the poignancy of sympathetic regret. 

Considering. the work before us, without further reference t6 
present times, or to extraneous relations, we proceed to report 
the contents and execution of it to our readers. 

The city of Rome, and its immediate environs, contain so 
jnany objects of attention to travellers, that only those who re* 
ride there a considerable time, have leisure for excursions, which 
might acquaint them with the surrounding country, and the 
peculiarities of its inhabitants. And yet nothing can exceed 
the pleasure of a party, rambling among the rustics of the Cam * 
pagna , and consisting of agreeable and cultivated individuals, 
witling to be pleased, and determined to meet all occurrences 


* "A remarkable instance in proof, is that of r the celebrated has relief* 
representing the Apotheosis of Homer, now in the possession of prince 
Colonna ; one of the most interesting and most beautiful pieces of sculp* 
ture left to us by the ancients. It is supposed to have belonged to the 
Emperor Claudius Caesar.* p. 139. It is not many months since this 
capital antique was sold at Bryant’s rooms. It had been sent off from its 
usual custodium, before the French troops arrived at the palace of the 
owner; but, not totally to miss their object, they laid a fine of 40001. 
on the proprietor, for daring to remove what they had put on the lis| 
of requisitions. This is but one instance among many. Rep. 
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with good humour. The softness of the climate^ the picturesque 
■prospects and views, the cheerfulness of the scene around, the 
recollection of classic incidents, even the peculiar costume of the 
people, and the incidental discoveries of their manners, con- 
tribute amply to repay the contingencies of such an excursion. 

'The Campagtta di Roma, has, at first inspection, a desolate 
appearance, and the sight rests rather on remains of ruined 
grandeur^ than on instances of present prosperity. Neither can 
we adopt, without considerable abatement, the favourable sen- 
timents, expressed by our author, respecting its salubrity. The 
6oil is volcanic, the exhalations are mephitic ; yet, before the 
heats A of summer, or rather, after the rains of September, no- 
thing need be dreaded by those who exercise common sense, 
and discretion. ‘ The tramontana , or north wind, is delightful 
jn spring and autumn : its elastic quality animates all nature, 
and clears the sky from every cloud and vapour, which it con- 
veys into the sea' . . . € The ponente, or west wind, deserves the 
character it had among the antient poets : their Zephyrs and 
Favonian breezes have lost none of their charms; and it requires 
the pen of a Virgil or Tibullus to describe the beauty of this cli- 
mate when it is predominant : wafting, as it does, on its dewy 
wings, the perfume of orange groves, and aromatic meadows.* 

The account of the first inhabitants of Latium, with which 
this work opens, is rather pleasing than recondite ; nor will it 
satisfy the antiquary, who, though he knows that in after ages 
• the leaders of Coloinies were considered as superior beings/ 
will doubt, whether they were esteemed other than mere men, by 
those who attended their councils and executed their decisions. 
^Differing little,perhaps, from leaders by w hom settlers of modem 
days arc conducted, they sought the most favourable districts, 
and established themselves, w here the necessaries of life might 
most rationally be expected to reward their exertions. 

Our author’s description of the manners of the antients is 
more accurate ; they certainly lived much in the open air, or at 
least, in vestibules, porticos, and peristyles : their houses were 
insulated, for various reasons; toward the street they had as 
few window's as possible ; their rooms being chiefly lighted 
from internal courts. The larger houses had gardens and 
groves. They were built with a Laudable attention to solidity; 
but whether they had, as we find asserted, ' conductors to pre- 
vent the destructive effects of lightning/ we believe, may re- 
main undecided without any impeachment of their knowledge* 
The furniture of their rooms was mostly simple and serviceable ; 
the walls were ornamented with paintings; not with pictures 
only, but with patterns, of whiclj some of our furniture papers 
may give an idea. The Latins were at aU times fpnd of flowers* 
trees, and th§ rural beauties pf nature? 
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In the early times/ of the republic, the mode of living was 
frugal; from the plough, not from the palace, was Cincinnatus 
called to be dictator. But, under the Emperors, this district 
abounded with villas, and was magnificently adorned by Au- 
gustus and Hadrian, as it had been not long before by Lucullus, 
Pompey, Cicero, V arro, and Caesar. 

The remains of the edifices constructed by those eminent 
men, whether for religious or for social purposes, form no 
inconsiderable attraction of these rural scenes. We feel an 
inconceivable delight in treading, where the masters of the 
globe have trod before us, we examine the memorials they have 
left behind them, censure or applaud their taste without fear of 
giving offence, and canvas their actions, as history enables us, 
with a freedom which knows no hesitation, and an impartiality 
to which these recesses in their pristine glory were utter 
strangers. 

But, beside what adventitious embellishments may contribute 
their zest to these retirements, the country itself possesses many 
native beauties. None can behold the lake of Nemi, or that of 
Albano, the cascades at Tivoli, the views of and from Castel 
Gandolfo, or those from the various projections on the coast, 
without feeling the pleasure they impart, without acknowledging 
that they combine whatever may gratify the eye, which here 
may rest in full satiety of delight. 

Both these branches of enjoyment are united in this volume. 
We are occasionally entertained with a view of some antiquity; 
or of some modern town, or palazzo, which occupies it site. 
We meet with an easy discussion of what might have been many 
Centuries ago, or we are directed to observe peculiarities which 
pass under our immediate observation. If the virtuoso will not 
always be instructed by the learning, he may be amused by the 
comments, of the writer, and if no very deep additional in- 
sight into the principles of human nature is obtained by the 
moralist yet it does not follow that the narrator is deficient in 
^hat kind of familiar remark, which is more generally acceptable 
than the most academic display of profound erudition. 

The following is a pleasing account of a modern custom, 
which takes place at Rome in the month of September : 

* Most of the nobility, and indeed all who are in easy circumstances, 
other possess cr hire houses for this month, at one or other of the 
little towns within ten or twenty miles of the capital. This is called 
going into villeggiatura 5 and it forms one of the principal pleasures of 
their existence. They esteem it not only npcessary for their health, but 
essential to their making a respectable appearance in society ; and indi- 
viduals who have not the advantage of possessing a casino , hire lodgings 
[n convents or private houses, for as much of the month of October a$ 
ijjeir finances will allow. 
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Ecclesiastics, lawyers, physicians, and others who dress as dlati, in 
black, with short mantles over their shoulders, for the tfest of the year, 
wear coloured coats during this month ; and even cardinals change their 
usual habits for a purple frock. Towards the end of September every 
Roman appears with a countenance enlivened by the expectation of an 
agreeable viUeggiatura , except the few whom business or want of money 
detains in the metropolis $ and these endeavour to console themselves*, 
by wearing the habit of villeggianti, and walking in the beautiful villas . 
and vineyards which surround the city. 

None, however, anticipate with so much ardour, or enjoy With s6 
much avidity, the pleasures of the month of October as the scholars^ 
and we may add the masters, of the different colleges and seminaries in 
which Rome abounds. Each of these houses has a casino at or near one 
of the castelli , as the little.towns are usually denominated. On the happy 
day appointed for the change of habitation, a long train of coaohes con- 
veys the youthful villeggianti to the scene of delight, where, under the 
eye of their preceptors, they join in all the amusements which the coun- 
try affords. Their studies are not, however, totally neglected, for, be- 
sides the lessons they receive on mineralogy and botany during their 
Excursions, it is remarked, that some of their best exercises are composed 
spontaneously at these seasons of recreation. 

The time of viUeggiatura is indeed short, but that very reason con- 
tributes to render it more delightful. The mornings are usually em* 
ployed in walks or friendly visits 5 in the evening, those who have 
carriages take an airing, and afterwards, all assemble at one or other of 
the houses, where conversation and music for the young, and cards fop 
the elder, engage their attention. On these occasions the nobility some- 
times mix with those of an inferior class, particularly where balls or 
concerts are given. Races, and other amusements appropriate to the 
country, form also a part of their pleasures. 

Dinners are also given by the nobility and opulent citizens, not only 
by invitation, but to any of their friends who come from Rome, or front 
the neighbouring castelli , without previous advice, to pass the day with 
them. Few families of distinction go into the country without jnviting' 
two or three single men to spend the month of October at their iasino j 
and as these are often literary men, (indeed few of those admitted into 
good society have not some pretensions to this character,) the villeggiatura 
usually is productive of poetical compositions, many of which could be 
cited as specimens of the taste and imagination which distinguish the 
Romans, and we may say the Italians in general} for it is to be re- 
marked, that Rome being the centre of church preferment for the different 
states 0 f Italy, society is there composed of men of genius and abilities 
from every part of the peninsula, and formerly from every country- in 
Europe. / '■ 

A society composed of persons such as we have endeavoured to do* 
scribe, assembled round a learned and respectable prelate, or an amiable 
woman of graceful manners and brilliant imagination, such as are fre- 
quently to be found in this country, will be allowed to give no very im- 
perfect idea of the most rational mode of relaxation, and. will recal to 
the mind of every classical reader what h$ has been told by PlatQ a$4 
Cicero of the conversations at Athens andTusculum, 
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From these societies, over which preside cheerfulness and decorum, aU 
unmeaning ceremony, affectation, and pedantry, are excluded; the Ro- 
mans are here perfectly at their ease, and appear to the greatest advan- 
tage. Few travellers are at this season in the vicinity of Rome, still 
fewer are sufficiently acquainted with the language to join in social inr 
tercourse with the natives : those who have bad that advantage will ac- 
knowledge that there is no flattery in the portrait ; and others will not 
be sorry to learn, that the inhabitants of this once celebrated region, 
though deprived of political influence, and commercial wealth, have- yet 
4qjctymeot3, which being less envied are perhaps more secure/ 

pp. 45—49. 

We had lately an occasion of remarking the value of shade, 
in the opinion of Italians: we might have further instanced it, 
in the curious thought of composing 'a map to exhibit the shaded 
topography of Rome, at the different hours of the dap* p . 56, 
go that a person, walking to a distance, may select that course 
which is least exposed to the rays and heat of the sun. 

Whether, or not, Augustus is entitled to the distinction, the 
following trait in the character of the Velletrani, is pleasing. 
It is supposed that the Emperor was born in Velletri : ‘ it is, 
however, certain that he was nursed, and passed the first years 
of His infancy, at a small house, belonging to the Octavian fa-_ 
mily, in the suburbs of this town/ 

* This place was afterwards held sacred, and supposed to inspire a 
supernatural awe to those who entered it without previous preparation.. 

Although the modem inhabitants of Velletri do not give credit to 
Pagan miracles, they have little less veneration for the memory of Au- 
gustus than was felt by their progenitors. Busts of marble, or casts 
from them, ornament their houses; and where these are not to be attain- 
ed, at least a print of him appears on the wall. His portrait is the sign 
vof the principal inn; and it would be difficult to find one ‘ Vclletrano/ 
however humble in birth and education, who is unacquainted wife the 
principal features of his history.' p. 127 . 

Speaking of the Pontine marshes which were first drained by 
the consul Cornelius Cethegus, but afterwards returned to feeir 
swampy state, and were attempted to be recovered by Au- 
gustus, the writer pays the following well deserved tribute of 
respect to the late Pontiff. 

‘ Pius the Sixth, at a great expence, and with indefatigable perseve- 
rance, converted a very considerable part of these pernicious marches 
Into pasturage, corn-fields, and rice-plantations. He made a canal 
twenty miles in length, which conveys the once stagnant waters into the 
sea ; and he intersected it with many lesser channels, which direct them 
so as to fertilize the fields which they once rendered useless and pes- 
tilential. 

The many great qualities of Pius fee Sixth, cannot perish in obKviox*; 
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bis hospitality to travellers of every nation, and his attention ttf British 
travellers in particular ought ever to be remembered. Adversity proved 
that he possessed yet nobler virtues : his uncommon magnanimity and re- 
signation ur.deV tiials which might appal the bravest, fiud his dignified 
contempt of menaces and insults of the most barbarous nature, can with 
difficulty be effaced from the annals of history. Yet should all this be 
unknown to posterity, still would the name of Braschi be revered as the 
munificent lover of the arts, in the noble erection of the Vatican mu- 
seum ; . and as the benefactor of his subjects and of the public at large, 
in restoring so considerable a tract of country to cultivation and sa- 
lubrity.* pp. 135, 136. 

We take, if possible, greater interest than before, in the 
Tusculanum of Cicero, from this writer’s description of the 
state of the adjacent valley, through which passes the little 
stream ‘ Manana/ formerly the ‘ Aqua Crabra.’ 

* Various little cascades are formed by this stream, and the water n 
as salubrious as it is beautiful. Paper, iron, and corn-mills, with a few 
cottages are formed of the straw of Indian wheat : in the inclosure 
round them is an oven of masonry ; each cottage has a little vineyard, a 
kitchen garden, and a spot reserved for a few flowers, which serve to 
ornament the church on feast days. The peasants, who inhabit them read 
and write : they are good and industrious j and scarcely ever a crime is 
committed in this valley. The monks, who are their landlords, are very 
kind to them, and they are grateful. When Cardinal Rezzonico, 
nephew of Pope Clement XI II. was commendatory abbot of the mo- 
nastery, he used to visit them frequently, and hear the children say their 
prayers. They have neither locks nor bolts to their doors ; and, unless 
illness obliges them to have recourse to the charity of their landlords, 
live with great comfort and independence. A piece of ground, sufficient 
for all the above-mentioned comforts, may be hired for the value of seven 
shillings a year. pp. 144, 145. 

Under the article Praneste , Palestrina , we have a dissertation, 
in the author’s .manner, on the deity Fortune, to whom Sylla 
built here a celebrated and magnificent temple. Praneste is 
characterized as one of the most ancient cities of the world; 
perhaps even deriving its establishment from the Sicanians, the 
original inhabitants of Latium, before any foreign colonists 
landed on the coast. Plautus attributes it to the barbarians ; 
Virgil to Caeculus, son of Vulcan. Others imagine it was found- 
ed by the Pefosgi, and some supposfe by Janus, and his sons, 
’there was in very antient times a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Fortune, at Prameste. We would remind our author who 
seems to be embarrassed about the character of this deity, that 
she was of a foreign extraction ; and that we must seek her true 
office and attributes in those countries from whence she was de- 
rived. She was universally worshipped in Syria and Palestine, 
(a name evidently allied to Palestrina) and probably \yas intro- 
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duced from regions still further east. 'The lots of Fortune were 
discovered by Numerius Sujfttius / [a name of office, signifying a 
chief, or judge, like the Carthaginian Sujfete, and the Hebrew 
Shophet] ‘ who, being repeatedly directed in dreams, to cut 
asunder a flint stone/ found the tots within it. 

Jn the time of the emperors, this divination was in use, but, 

f The weakest alone are mentioned as having recourse to it, and. 
amongst these, Domitian is said to have consulted it at the commence- 
ment of every year 5 and Heliogabulus, when he was forming his plot 
against the emperor Alexander Severus. The last, on his application to 
the lots of Praeneste; was answered, we arer told, in the following 
manner : 

Si qua fata aspera rumpas, 

Tu Marcellus eris. 

This is a proof that at that time the lines of Virgil were used as an ■ 
swer of the oracle ; but the more ancient lots, which, however unem- 
ployed by the rational Romans, were religiously preserved in theiraacred 
chest, may be known by some specimens yet remaining in cabinets. 
These are small wooden tablets, one inch wide and eight long : the letters 
inscribed on them are the ancient characters used by the Latins of the 
first ages, and evidently half Greek] these tablets are of oak, and contain 
only a few words, as for example : 

' De vero falsa ne fiant judice fa^so/ 

' Let not truth become falsehood by the interpretation of a false judge/ 

Most of these sentences appear to have conveyed moral instruction! 
The sortes Virgiliance , or lots of Virgil, are also to be seen in different 
collections: these are usually thin plates of brass. 

After some previous ceremonies, a few of the lots were cast by a child 
on the sacred table or altar of Fortune, and what sense could be collected 
from their import regulated the conduct of the votary. We can easily 
believe that the priests divulged miraculous stories, and used various arts 
to keep up the devotion of pilgrims, as we are told by Pliny and other 
Roman authors/ pp. I89, IpO. 

Speaking of the present Palestrina, our author observes, 

r The city has a singular appearance ; the streets are narrow', and 
almost wholly composed of ruins of ancient edifices, not easy of access, 
•which however is somewhat facilitated by steps leading from one street 
to another. It is not therefore wonderful that, although many of the 
inhabitants of Palestrina are sufficiently opulent to have carriages, there 
are not more than two or three who choose to be at this useless expence. 
The town is never dirty, and the houses are mostly built on good prin*' 
aiples of architecture. 

' In a cellar, belonging to the seminary for the education of young 
ecclesiastics, is seen the table or rather altar where the lots were cast, 
and it is said to be ornamented with sculpture j but, when we saw it, so 
many casks of wine were heaped upon it, and around it, that only one 
corner was to be discerned : in the court and garden, belonging to the 
fame building, are many vestiges of ancient walls, columns, and cornices! 
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Here also is preserved the iron which supported the light suspended t* 
the tower for the observation of mariners.’ 

* A recess, closed by iron grates, contains the celebrated antique pave* 
ment, of which Pliny speaks in the following ‘terms: 

The fine mosaic of small stones , placed by Sylla as a pavement in thf 
temple of Fortune at Prceneste , was the first thing of the kind seen in Italy . 

There does not seem to he the smallest room to doubt of this being 
the genuine Mosaic he mentions : it is in excellent preservation, 4nd 
appears to be about twenty feet by sixteen. It pras found in the same 
cellar of the seminary, where is still the altar of Fortune, and may be 
considered a9 one of the most interesting relics of antiquity. 

Towards the upper part of it are mountains, with negro savages hunt- 
ing wild beasts ; animals of different sorts, with their names in Greek 
written below them — such as rhipoceros, crocodile, and lynx. Lower 
down are seen houses of various forms, temples, vessels of different con- 
struction, particularly a galley of 3? oars, manned with armed blacks, 
and commanded by a white map $ a tept with soldiers, a palip-rtree, 
flowers, a collation in an arbour, ap altar of Anubis ; ip short, almost 
every circumstance in life. The scene apparently lies in Pgypt. Thp 
' figures are well drawn, the light and shadows happily disposed, and th? 
colouring harmonious. The stones which compose this very curiou# 
pavement are remarkably small, which renders the effect peculiarly 
pleasing from the neatness of its appearance.’ pp. 1Q3— rlg5. 

This interesting antiquity has been published ; and may be seen 
in Montfaucpn. The most exquisite morceau of this description 
is that of the famous pigeons; a trply admirable performance ! 

In a manner nearly similar, the author treats the history of 
Albana, Antium, Lavinia, Frascati, Gabia, Nettuno, Tivoli, and 
the other principal towns, or remarkable objects, within the dis- 
trict properly termed the Campagna . 

From the specimens which we have given of the contents of 
this volume, tne reader will have formed his own opinion on its 
merits. The world is indebted for it, we believe, to Mips Knight, 
the author of Marcus Flaminius, and will consider it as another 
honourable proof of her abilities and assiduity. She affects no 
display of classical literature; yet references to the Roman poets 
might easily have been made by consulting various modem 
Works, especially the Roman Conversations. The Latin scholar 
Cannot but regret this deficiency ; the practised antiquary also 
will discover a want of accuracy in description ; the history 
pf the middle ages will be thought slight; the style will be 
deemed occasionally incorrect. Yet, notwithstanding these 
defects, the work will be perused with pleasure, unless the 
yeader be unreasonably fastidious ; and to those, who have be* 
stowed on these subjects only a cursory notice, it may commu- 
nicate desirable information. 

The plates, in number twenty, are touched with spirit, and 
add much to the interest of the work) they shoul^ have been 
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heightened by a wash of* aqua tiiita , instead of the crude yel- 
low stain of Avignon bcrr\ r wnich is now thrown over them, 

A map of tive country is prefixed, byway of froutispiece. 
The work is dedicated to the Queen. 


Art. III. 4 n Essay on the Principle of commercial Exchanges, and more 
particularly of the Exchange between Great Britain and Ireland : with 
an Inquiry into the practical Effects of the Bank-Restriction. By John 
Leslie Fostqr Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. Svo. pp. 209. Pricers. Hatch- 
aid. 1804. 

r JTl£ accurate details, and generally correct, though some- 
what abstruse, calculations and reasonings, contained in this 
essay, deserve the attention of the financier and of the merchant. 
The author developes, with sagacity, the causes which have 
. tended to raise the Irish exchange, and he. explains their effects 
with precision. It is to the restriction of the issues of specie by 
the bank, occasioning the calamitous situation of the paper cur- 
rency, now ulmost the only circulating medium in Ireland, that 
he traces the alarming state of the exchange. The abuse of a 
measure, which, at the momentous crisis in which it was adopted 
in this country, and with the salutary management under which 
it has been continued, was productive of incalculable benefit to 
the mercantile interests and general prosperity of the metropoli- 
tan kingdom, has, in our sister-island, by the improvidence of 
the bank-directors in Dublin, or by their eagerness of' gain, 
caused that high exchange, which has claimed for parliamentary 
* inquiry,^ and has been the subject of much laborious investigation 
and ingenious discussion. 

Previously to the bank-restriction, "it appears that' the ex- 
change between London ^nd Dublin, was in favour of Ireland ; 
but since the adoption of that measure, it has taken an opposite 
course, and has gradually increased in the contrary direction. 
In September 1303, it even attained the height of twenty per 
cent, that is II* per cent against Ireland, the par of exchange 
between the two countries being, as is well known, 8^ per cent. ? 
in January 1804 it was at l()| per cent.; and at this time we be- 
lieve it is about 12j percent. 

The variation in the exchanges between different countries, 
when not influenced by extraordinary circumstances, obviously 
arises from the fluctuations in the balances of debt between 
them, always governed by the expense of obtaining and remitting 
specie; and tire commerce of bills of exchange, like that of 
ail other .commodities, i s regulated by the respective demands 
aud supplies, by the sums offered for negotiation, and by those 
required for remittances. The balance or debt between Great 
"Britain and Ireland, it is demonstrated in the tract before us, U 
in. favour of the latter, aud ought, therefore to have a conmea- 
Yql. II. * 2Q 
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surate influence on the exchange ; but the operation of this in- 
fluence, which it is calculated ought to be equivalent to two 
per cent, is absorbed by the operation of other causes, which 
turn the scale, and weigh it heavily down on the opposite side. 
Two per cent, should therefore be added to the calculation of the 
rate of disadvantage which appears against Ireland, and Which 
instead of ] 1J per cent, in September 1803, may thus be reckoned v 
as 13J, and in other instances proportionally. This extent of 
disadvantage is very naturally attributed to he excessive de- 
preciation of the paper currency of Ireland, immediately aris- 
ing from the incautious conduct of the bank of Ireland in their 
immoderate issues of paper. That the paper currency of Ireland 
is depreciated to the extent requisite to cause this unfavourable 
exchange, is ably shewn from the existence in Ireland of all the 
principal symptoms of the depreciation of paper through excess, 
namely; 

£ first, a high and permanent excess of the market price above the 
mint price of bullion j secondly, an open discount of paper as compared 
with coin ; thirdly, an exchange unfavourable to the. country when com- 
puted in bank notes, yet possibly favourable when computed in specie ; 
unfavourable to those parts of the country where the circulating medium 
is paper ; yet possibly favourable, or at least, much less unfavourable to 
other parts whose circulating medium is specie ; fourthly, an exchange 
between the different parts of the same country, whose circulating me- 
dia are different $ fifthly, the iritire disappearance of all the smaller coip, 
which had been in circulation along with specie *, but which cannot 
continue in circulation along with any other circulating medium of less 
value ; and lastly, and above all, we should be led to expect, that these 
different tests, of depreciation nearly agreed with each other, that is, that 
the discount upon the paper, and the unfavourable rates of foreign ex- 
changes, and the rates of the exchanges between the different parts of 
the same country, and the excess of the market above the mint price of 
bullion, should all be equal, or nearly so, to each other : these are all 
the tests of depreciation that can be expected, and they are all exhibited 
in Ireland, on no trifling scale, not at a rate of one or two per cent, but 
of eight or ten $ not in a moment of difficulty, or arising on a sudden, 
but constant and permanent, and prevailing alike in peace and in war ’ 

The bank restriction naturally forced a considerable quantity 
of gold out of the country, and a proportional increase in the is- 
sue of paper to supply the consequent deficiency of specie was 
requisite and prudent; but we find that the bank of Ireland 
have, since the restriction, augmented their issues of paper to 
nearly five times the amount of their notes previously to that 
measure taking place. In January 1804, the amount of Irish 
bank notes in circulation appears to have been j£ 2$86,999 > de* 


* Properly speaking, gold., Rev. 
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ducting from this sum <£ 621 , 917 * which was the amount in cir- 
culation in January 1797* previously to the restriction, and 
Miich may be taken as . the fair a v erage of the commercial wants 
of Ireland, there would remain £2,365,082, of which, suppos- 
ing all but one million to go to replace the specie exported, that 
million is an addition to the circulating medium of Ireland, which 
must thereby be proportionately depreciated ; and, if we consi- 
der, in addition to this, that the increase of the issues of paper by 
private bankers throughout Ireland, in consequence of the scar- 
city of specie, and of the disappearance of the smaller coin, wasf 
made on the most enormous scale, or rather on no scale but the 
cupidity and temerity of these privileged coiners, we shall rather 
be led to wonder that the exchange is not yet more unfavourable 
to Ireland than it is, and has been. 

The monstrous abuse of the circulation of private paper in Ire- 
land, is forcibly exemplified in the fourth chapter. • 

‘ In the country it was deemed more eligible to substitute paper shil- 
lings than to continue to receive the base metal : it accordingly disap- 
peared, and promissary notes for all sums, so low as sixpence, took 
place. Banking on a small scale soon becarqe not only one of the most 
lucrative, but one of the most common trades. When once it was dis- 
covered that coining was no longer illegal, provided it Was executed oh 
paper, many, as may naturally be supposed, applied themselves to so 
profitable a business. The towns and villages of Ireland swarmed with 
bankers, issuing their promissary notes for crowns, half-crowns, shil- 
lings, and sixpences, promising to pay the same in bank of Ireland notes 
whenever a sufficient sura should be tendered. Let us now suppose 
village supplied by ten bankers, and containing one thousand inhabitants $ 
each of these may possess nineteen shillings of each of the ten bankers ; 
and yet, though £95,000 may be thus sent into circulation in that sin- 
gle village, it will not be possible to call on any one banker for payment. 
This is certainly an extreme case, but it is put merely to illustrate thia 
principle — that where a district is supplied with silver notes by many 
bankers, they are secure of being able to issue a much greater quantity 
than they can be called upon to pay.* 

It would appear that according to the system pursued in Ire- 
land, the number of banks issuing notes, is, in each place, in- 
versely as the extent of its commerce. 

“ London is supplied by one, Dublin by four $ but less than twelve, it 
teems, are insufficient for Skibbereen 5 and twenty-three are required to 
satisfy the demands of Youghal, a town in which it may well be doubted 
whether there are twenty-three persons who follow any other trade. So 
extensive indeed seems the demand for labourers in this department, that 
female bankers appear to be not uncommon. Such seem to be the con- 
sequences of the bank-restriction on the circulating medium of Ireland $ 
having driven successively gold and silver, and at length even plated 
brass, out of circulation, as all too expensive for its purposes, it has sub- 
stituted in their place a paper excessive in its amount, and doubtful in its 
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security, not regulated by a bank responsible to the nation, nor by znf 
principle but the boldness of its issuers.' 

In the province of Ulster, however, the seat of the linen ma- 
nufacture, where the proprietors of the land and the trading part 
of the community have stedfastly refused to receive bank notes, 
these evils are not felt, and gold having continued to be the cir- 
culating medium, the exchange has there been maintained, at 
tvhat may be computed as its natural rate in proportion to the 
balance of debt; namely, about two per cent, in favour of 
Ireland. This is exemplified by the table No. II. in the ap-< 
pendix to Mr. Foster’s work, containing the rates of exchange 
of Newry n London, in 180:3 and 1804, distinguishing the 
rates when the bills were presented in specie, and when in 
bank notes. The average of the exchanges exhibited in that 
Tat>le is f)£ percent., when the bills were purchased with specie, 
and 15f percent, when purchased with bank notes, which forms 
n forcible and practical illustration of the author’s position, that 
the Unfavourable state of the exchange arises solely from the de- 
preciation of the paper currency. 

To point out the existing evil, and its causes, was not, how- 
ever, which the sole object Mr. Foster had in view* He also pro- 

E oses a remedy. The resumption of payments in specie by the 
ank would be the most effectual means of relief to Ireland ; but 
the policy, as well perhaps as the possibility, of carrying such a 
measure into effect, may justly be doubted. Mr. boster, how- 
ever, proposes that the bank of Ireland should be compelled to 
make their payments in bank of England notes, or, which is the 
4hme thing, in bills on London at par. This would probably be 
effectual for the reduction of the exchange, and t;he re-appear- 
ance of specie ; but it is likewise admitted that its inevitable con- 
sequence would be d universal call on the private bankers for 
payment of their paper in bank of Ireland notes, in that case 
equivalent to those of the bank of England ; which, as the pri- 
vate bankers can possess no means of commanding bank of Ire- 
land notes in proportion to their excessive issues, it is inferred 
jvould compel them instantly to contract their paper in order to 
avoid inevitable bankruptcy. Now we would ask whether it 
could ever be in the power of a private banker, under these cir- 
cumstances, instantly to contract his issues wifhout failing in his 
payments, and thereby, in. a locally congenial way of speaking, 
becoming a bankrupt in order to avoid bankruptcy. The conse- 
quences of such a run- upon the private bankets in Ireland, nu- 
merous as they are, mid- many amongst diem possessing very 
inadequate means when compared to the extent of their circu- 
lating paper, might be productive of very serious general cal&- 
inity. The remedy would be worse than the evil, and it 
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might he apprehended that a catastrophe would .ensue similar tp 
that which Mr. Foster informs us, from the evidence of Mr. 

Colville, occurred in 1754, upon the total annihilation of bank 
paper in Ireland in consequence of the failure of all the bankers 
jn Dublin but two. The exchange it is true, fell from, three 
per cent, above par, to two or three per cent below' par, and 
the whole circulation of Ireland was turned from paper into 
gold, but 'the result was, that multitudes of people were ruined, 
the convulsion was exceedingly severe, many tenants threw* 
up their lands, and there was no person connected with th$ 
three southern provinces of Ireland,’ (Ulster being safe, hav*- 
ing no bank paper,) ' that did not suffer severely/ If, however, 
the measure could be so modified as to prevent too great and 
sudden a call upon the private bankers, and at the same time 
compel them gradually to lessen the amount of their paper iri 7 

circulation, it might produce the beneficial consequences ex-» 
pected from it, without the evils to be apprehended fro.rn its un- 
limited operation. 

* The expense of such a measure, it is allowed, would be con- 
siderable, but it is urged that the bank of Ireland, who have 
been the delinquents, not only ought to bear that expense as a 
very, inadequate retribution for the mischief they have occa- 
sioned to the public, but that they are tilso very well able to af- 
ford it, even out of the extra profits that have accrued to them 
from the restriction. It appears that the average expense in- 
curred by the bank in purchasing bullion, in the three years pre- 
ceding the restriction, amounted to .^288,827; and that in 
lyt)8, whep the restriction existed, it was no more than £ 23,170, 
which, added lo the advantage obtained by the greater facility . 
with which the bank could take discount* enabled them to in- 
crease their dividends from to 7i per cent., and in 1803 to 
add a bonus of 5 per cent. In fact, the select committee of the • 
house of commons, in their report on the subject, say 

4 that neither the difficulty nqr the expence attendant on the measure 
would be so great, as that to which the bank, by the constitution, is ne- 
cessarily subject at all times, when not protected by a restriction from 
performing its engagements $ and that whatever funds the bank formerly 
applied, or intend again to apply, on the removal of the restriction, to 
provide for the difficulty and expense of providing a supply of gold, 
might, in the interim, be applied to the procuring of - English bank 
notes.* 

In the course of Mr. Foster’s inquiries, and after taking a re- 
view of the question, who are the gainers and who are the losers 
by the high exchange, a perspicuous calculation is entered into 
of the profits of the dealers in exchange with Ireland, which, to 
those who are unacquainted with the systematic and extensive 
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combinations among the agiotcurs and exchange-dealers on tin* 
continent of Europe, must be novel and interesting. 

The case of the Irish absentees is not so clearly or convincingly 
stated as the other objects that excite our author’s attention, m 
connected with his subject. We are ready to allow that the re- 
mittances to absentees force the production of an adequate 
quantity of exports to answer the bills in which those remittances 
are made, and this on that account, those sums which are estir 
mated to amount to about 2,000, 000 annually, create a pro- 
portional increase of produce, and Ireland is thus enabled to 
"pay this species of tribute to England, without being impover- 
ished of specie: but the mischief is, that the progressive ameli- 
oration of the country, of its industry, and its wealth, are im- 
peded in the same proportion which those annual .£2,000,000 
bear to the general rental of Ireland. Hence, as far as this 
goes, no more is produced thau what is absolutely necessary to 
pay its foreign expenditure ; while, if the absentees were to con- 
sume their incomes in Ireland, they would create new spurs to 
industry, new sources of consumption, and a progressive yearly 
produce, which, according to the present system, is more likely tb 
remain stationary. It is not the capital, nor its immediate use, 
that is lost to Ireland, but the c unborn millions’ that might have 
'been produced by the money so expended abroad. The follow- 
ing passage is also liable to the charge of inconsistency : 

* Had the proprietor remained at home, he would have called forth 
industry probably on his own estate, and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood ; but when settled in England, the proprietor of an estate in Mun- 
fcter may perhaps to a much greater degree encourage the industry of 
Ulster. The traveller who sees the neglected fields and miserable habi- 
' tations of his tenants, often can trace out by ditches and hedges the line 
of demarcation between the estate of the alien tee and the resident ; but 
*s he cannot see, so he omits to recollect the circumstance, that the 
prosperity of the tenants of the resident may possibly be in consequence 
Of the demand for their produce occasioned by the absentee.* 

Until flax cannot be produced on one side of a hedge while it 
grows abundantly on the other, or until Munster and Ulster be- 
come contiguous provinces, such arguments can have no weight 
to convince us that the absentee produces the same quantum of 
exertion and of produce as the resident- Neither can we agree 
with the author in his representation of the depreciated value of 
English bank notes. It is not the fact that they are purchasable 
for four Spanish dollars ; they are, it is true, purchasable for 
four dollars, stamped by the bank with a token of currency ; but 
four Mexican dollars will purchase only 1 Qs. or thereabouts, of 
bank paper : nor can he convince us that the measure of the 
flepreeiaiion of English bank paper, as compared with gold> i| 
almost three per cent. 
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But we have already extended this article beyond the limits 
we had prescribed for expressing our opinion on a publication 
which made its appearance before our labours commenced ; and 
which the importance of the subject, and the general merit of 
the work, have been our motives to overstep. We shall therefore 
conclude our observations with the remark, that it will appear 
obvious to the reader of this essay that the title is too compre- 
hensive; properly speaking, it is an essay on the exchange 
between Great Britain aad Ireland; for whatever is said on the 
principle of commercial exchange in general, is merely intro- 
ductory and illustrative of the main subject, and does not oc- 
cupy more than twenty pages. 

T here are a few instances of verbal inaccuracy, which how- 
ever are slight deviations from the general clearness, force, and 
precision, with which Mr. Foster expresses his ideas* 


Art. IV. The Nature of Things: A Didactic Poem translated from the 
Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, accompanied with the Original Text, 
and illustrated with Notes Philological and Explanatory. By John 
Mason Good. In two volumes. 4to. vol. 1. pp. uj\ . vol. 2. pp. 674k 
41. 4s. Boards. Longman k Co. 1805. 

A MONG those refineriients of polished society whose ad- 
vancement seems to have borne a direct proportion to the 
progress of knowledge and the extent of its diffusion, the practice 
of translations is not the least observable. In antient Greece 
and Rome, during their periods of classical purity, this practice 
was little employed, except as a rhetorical exercise in the course 
of liberal education. The diffusion of divine truth by the ge 7 
neral circulation of the holy scriptures, in the early ages of 
Christianity, and the consequent necessity of possessing the 
inspired books in every vernacular idiom, had, probably, a con- 
siderable share in exciting men of learning and leisure to extend 
mofe widely the province of translation. Through the dark agep 
of popery, it was chiefly restricted to the humble labour of aid- 
ing the necessities of the schools with the furniture of dry logo T 
machies. But, when the invention of printing, the patronage 
of the Medicean family, and the catastrophe of the Eastern Em* 
pire, had given a new impulse and a higher tone to the cultivated 
minds of Western Europe; the resuscitated treasures of Grecian 
genius were rapidly exhibited in a variety of Latin versions; and 
the best works of antiquity, in both languages, began to be 
very generally transfused into modern dialects. The office of a 
translator was not then deemed the fit occupation only of mere 
industry and plodding mediocrity. Petrarch and Politian* 
Valla and Poggio,' thought it no disparagement of their genius 
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nor degradation of their original powers, to perform the' arduous 
labour of voluminous versions from the Greek authors 

But, in the business of translation, there is a wide distinction, 
between works purely addressed to the understanding, and those 
which are designed to engage the passions and excite the ima* 
gination. The former may, with nearly unimpaired advantage* 
be rendered into any language that is possessed of sufficient 
terms, and is susceptible of perspicuity, and precision. The 
case is far different with compositions of the latter order. In 
poetry the conceptions form only one essential part; the port 
and habit constitute another. The first man be translated, hut the 
latter can, at best, be only imitated: and ior any version fully 
to represent those essential characteristics of i:s original, the 
translator obviously, should possess a degree of poetical genius 
and versatility of talent, even superior to the original author. 

How arduous, next, perhaps, to impossibility, must be the 
attempt to produce a worthy version of those great and exalted 
works of antiquity which are, in the truest sense, originals! 
Wondrous, indeed, must be that translation, which, faithful 
and spirited as it may be, does not deprive them of their cha- 
racteristic peculiarities; as the most careful transportation of 
some tropical plants from their native habitation to more rugged 
regions, though by skill and diligence they may be preserved 
in life, yet deprives them of their fragrance, beauty, and fruit- 
fulness. Hence professed imitations may be frequently con si* 
defed as conveying a more just idea of the character and pe- 
culiar merit of the best Greek and Roman Poets, than any 
direct translations. The mere reader of Pope or Cowper, pre- 
eminent as their very different excellencies are, forms a less per* 
feet conception of what HOMER is, than the man who, 
with true taste and enthusiasm, derives his ideas by analogy 
from the study of Paradise Lost. The satires of Pope aqd Boi- 
Jeau may he taken as a better specimen of the Horatian manner, 
than any avowed version of the delicate and good- h u m off red, 
yet pointed, castigation of folly, and vice in the Augustan 

We have extended these observations to their length, because 
we deem the subject important and the caution seasonable. Of 
late years, poetical translations of all descriptions have been en- 
gendered with extraordinary fecundity, and poured forth in 
Bwarms on the willing public. It is far from unusual to meet 
with writers, who, with becoming modesty, shrink from the awful 
effort of a leng and serious original composition, yet who un- 
blushingly demand the public sanction of translations , whose 
chief praise is that the) r are entirely new. The effects of this 
practice are very pernicious to the cause of sound literature. 
Classical learning is discouraged by the prevalence of the false 
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notion* that all which is valuable in the Greek and Roman au- 
thors, can be obtained through the medium of translations.; 6nd 
English readers forming their estimate of the excellencies attri- 
buted to the great writers, especially the poets, who lived in the 
purest ages of the Greek and Latin tongues, from the versions 
to which they have access, wonder at the unrivalled distinction 
among merely human compositions., which all ages have assign- 
ed to those monuments of genius, contest the validity of claims 
which the real scholar knows to be indisputable, and attribute 
the assertion of those claims to the enthusiasm of pedantry, or 
the esprit du corps. 

We proceed to introduce oiir readers to Mr. Good’s transla- 
tion and ample illustrations of Lucretius. 

. Titus Lucretius Carus, was bom at Rome, in the year before 
Christ t)0 ; and, when he .was about forty years of age, put an 
end to his own existence, in the delirium of a fever. The story 
of that fatal derangement having been produced by a philtre, 
administered -to him by his fond wife, is rejected by Mr. G. 
From the distractions of the republic and the contentions of 
sanguinary parties, with which the whole period of his life was 
coincident, Lucretius appears to have secluded himself to the 
pleasures of elegant literature and ‘the observation of physical 
phenomena, the only epicurism (to borrow the term which has 
been so grossly abused to a reproachful sense) of which he, or 
his philosophic master, can be fairly accused. 

This celebrated poem, De Natuka Re hum, though among 
the earliest classics given to the world by the invention of print- 
ing, though published by many successive editors, and though 
translated into almost all the modern languages of Europe, has 
not, till very recently, been purified with t'he desired success 
from innumerable corrupt readings, which had accumulated, 
^through time and ignorance, to the obscurity and essenial injury 
of the text. This has beeti to a great degree effected, by 
the editorial talents of the late Mr. Wakefield, whose mag- 
nificent and copiously illustrated edition not only equalled, but, 
in thejudgement of professor Eichstadt, far exceeded, the highest 
expectation, and redeemed Mr. Wakefield’s reputation as a 
critic from those delinquencies, into which he had been be- 
trayed, on former occasions, by rashness and precipitancy. But 
the original character and superlative beauties of Lucretius, thus 
advantageously exhibited, are not the only attractions he pos- 
sesses. It is a fact, no less remarkable than true, that the induc- 
tive method of Bacon, the sublime physics of .New tori, and the 
chemical discoveries of our own days, were to a surprising degree 
anticipated, as to their principles, and many important results, 
by the philosophical poet of Rome. Mr. Good has not 'trans- 
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gressed the bounds of truth when he says, in the opening of hi# 
preface : ' w 

€ There is no poem, within the circle of the ancient classics, more en- 
titled to attention, than the Nature of Things , by Titus Lucretius Caras. 
It unfolds to us the rudiments of that philosophy which, under the plastic 
hands of Gassendi and Newton, has, at length, obtained an eternal 
triumph over every other hypothesis of the Grecian schools; it is con* 
posed in language the most captivating and perspicuous that can result 
frota an equal combination of simplicity and polish, ‘is adorned with 
episodes the most elegant and impressive, and illustrated by all the trea- 
sures of natural history. It is the pierian spring from which Virgil drew 
his happiest draughts of inspiration ; and constitutes, as well in point 
of time, as excellence, thfe first didactic poem of antiquity.* 

If our judgement could acquiesce in the prevailing persuasion, 
that the philosophy which Lucretius illustrates and defends; 
was a system of licentiousness and atheism, we should he of 
opinion that a regard to the bi^t interest of mankind, ought to 
have induced Mr. Good to spare his labour, and refrain from 
adding his share to the mischief daily produced by false and 
noxious theories decked out by prostituted talents. Nor, we 
hope, would Mr. G. have wilfully become the propagator of 
impiety and immorality. But there is sufficient evidence to 

( >rove the fact tb have been otherwise. Epicurus and his fob 
owers Hn general, were fully as correct in their moral practice, as 
any of the heathen philosophers. He was himself distinguished 
for the most strict temperance, in the enjoyments of sense. He 
taught, indeed, that pleasure is the supreme good; but he; 
moreover, strenuously maintained that true pleasure lay only 
in the feelings and exercises of virtue. To the charge of 
Atheism, we would oppose the reply of Mr. G. 

# If it be atheism to deny the existence of those absurd and vicious 
deities, who were the sole objects of adoration with the multitude, the 
Epicureans were certainly guilty of atheism ; for such they diet- deny* 
But it is so far from being provable, that they uniformly disbelieved the 
existence of an Eternal First Cause of all things 5 that it is, perhaps, 
impossible to produce an Epicurean philosopher, of any age, against 
whom such a charge can be legitimately substantiated. The philoso- 
phers of this school, on the contrary, have, at all times, as openly avow- 
ed the existence of such a Deity, and, in many instances, as strenuously 
contended for the truth of such an avowal, a9 the disciples of any system 
whatever.* 

Diogenes Laertius has annexed to his life of Epicurus, an 
bpistle of that philosopher to Menceceus, his disciple, in whicty 
occur the following precepts. 

' ' '•* . i 

* Life of Lucretius prefixed to the work before us, pp. 66, 67 . 
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* These things which I have constantly 'enjoined thee, practise anti 
meditate upon, regard th in as the elements of a virtuous life. Believe, 
before all things, that God is an immortal and blessed being} as, indeed, 
common sense teaches concerning God. Conceive nothing of him that 
is repugnant to blessedpess and immorality, and admit every thing that 
is consistent with those perfections.* 

It has been believed, that the Epicureans denied the Supreme 
Being 4 to have been concerned in the creation of the universe/ 
and that ‘ they expressly declared it to have sprung from the 
fortuitous concurrence of insensible atoms, and hence to have 
been the mere result of blind and brutal chance.’ Such is the 
accusation : let us hear in what manner Mr. G. repels it. After 
shewing that Democritus, Aristotle, and Plato ‘ conceived the 
world, although manifestly a compound and divisible substance, 
to be eternal ^nd intelligent as a whole/ he subjoins, 

_ 4 Far from coinciding, however, in any of these principles, Epicurus, ' 

and consequently Lucretius, opposed them, with the utmost strength of 
their reasoning ; and while they attempted to prove that matter, taken 
collectively, had no pretensions to sensation or consciousness, they 
asserted, at the same time, that it was no more capable of sense in it* 
collective state, and that every monad, or primordial atom, was alike 
intrinsically unintelligent and insensate. But this was not all : they ex- 
pressly denied the existence of chance or fortune , either as a deity or a 
cause of action y and as positively asserted, that all the phaenomepa of 
the heavens, the alteration of the seasons, the eclipses of the planets, the 
return of day and night, are the effects of eternal and immutable law*, 
established at the begining, in the Very origin and creation of all things. 

4 Whom/ says Epicurus to Menoeceus, — * do you believe to be more 
excellent than he who piously reveres the gods, who feels no dread of 
.death, and rightly estimates the design of nature ? Such a man does not, 
with the multitude, regard chance as a god, for he knows that God can 
never act at random, nor as a contingent cause of events} nor. does he 
Conceive that from any such power flows the good, or the evil, that 
attempers the real happiness of human life/ p. 63. 

Epicurus, also, taught that there were inferior deities ($«*) ;* 
but he was far from identifying them with the mythic host of 

E lar superstition, the lascivious and abandoned rabble of 
len fiction, whose existence he renounced with open abhor- 
rence. He conceived them to be ‘ orders of intelligences, pos- 
sessed of superior powers to the human race; like the angels and 
archangels of the Christian system, immortal from their nature; 
created anterior to the formation of the world ; endowed with 
far ampler faculties of enjoyment than mankind ; formed of far 
purer materials, and existing in far happier abodes/ After stat-y 
ing this article of the Epicurean creed, Mr. G. has the following 
Striking passage. 
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r In deep abstraction from the world, and profound meditation on the 
mysteries of creation and providence, the venerable founder of the Epicu- 
rean sect maintained, that some knowledge might be acquired of the 
glorious figures, md the happiness of those immortal essences j and that* 
in proportion as we acquire this knowledge, and are consequently in- 
duced to imitate the purity and tranquility of life in which their happi- 
ness was conceived to consist, our own felicity would be increased and 
exalted. To 'such abstractions from the world, Epicureus therefore ha- 
bitually resigned himself, and in such a kind of quietism consisted the 
.whole of his religion. Incapable of developing the essence of the 
Supreme Godhead, he here contemplated the most perfect proofsof his 
wisdom, his power, and his goodness ; and fortified himself in the most 
unqualified resignation to bis will. 'On the advantages of this disinter- 
ested piety, and subjects connected with it, he wrote several treatises: and 
Lucretius, in a variety of passages of the ensuing poem,, is as urgent as 
Epicurus could possibly have been, in recommending the same. With 
respect to the popular religion, lie asserts : 

* No — it can ne’er be piety, to turn 

To stocks and stones with deep-veil’d visage ; light 

O'er (on) every altar incense \ o'er the dust 

Fall prostrate, and with out- stretch’d arms invoke 

Through every temple every god that reigns ; 

Soothe them with blood, and lavish vows oil vow*. 

This rather term thou piety, to mark 

With calm untrembling soul each scene ordain’d/ 

It must, however, be added, that the Epicureans held the prior 
eternity of the unformed matter, on which, at a given^poiut in 
duration, they believed the Almighty Former to have impressed 
those wise and efficient laws which, in their mutual and succes- 
sive action, gave birth to the present mundane system. But, in 
the worst part of this sentiment, they erred not more than any of 
the other gentile philosophers, all of whom appear to have re- 
garded it, as an axiomatical truth, that ‘ out of nothing, nothing 
could ever he produced/ The Epicureans, moreover, disbelieved 
a future state. They had, avowedly, no hope after death; and 
made it a fundamental article of their system, that man is to 
worship the Deity, ‘ induced by no hope, by no reward, but on 
account of his, excellent Majesty and Supreme nature alone / 
But will not the enlightened Christian see, in this very doctrine 
of their school, something to pity, and something to admire, ra- 
ther than an object of pure detestation? Ought not this fact to 
excite gratitude to the Adorable Redeemer, 1 who hath brought 
life and immortality to light/ and hath fixed the bounds of our 
habitation amid the glories of his gospel, rather than a stern re* 
probation of those who never knew the blessing of this holy 
light,' but ‘ sat in darkness and the shadow of death r* 

In thus maintaining the cause of a heathen sect, and ia 
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rejecting the flagitious charges, which have so 'frequently 
teen advanced against it, we are only actuated by a regard to 
correctness of opinion and the universal obligations of truth and 
justice. Notwithstanding we consider Epicurus and his adhe- 
rents, as in no respect erring more widely, and in many instances, 
moral and physical, as thinking more truly, than any other party 
of the Grecian philosophers, yet we would be ever forward to 
avow our deep conviction of the apostolic apophthegm, 4 The 
world by wisdom knew not God.’ Among most of the philoso- 
phic sects, fragments of important truth are to be found; but 
these are so broken and so ill compacted together, so debased by 
unworthy admixture, and so polluted with vice, that they form' 
an affecting object of compassion, and famish a strong acces- 
sion to the body of evidence for the extreme desirableness and 
necessity of a Divine Revelation. Valuable as were many doc- 
trines of the philosophers, (especially the leading notions . of 
the Epicureans and of the Stoics, though bitter opponents) 
the deceitfalness and corruption of the human heart are awfully 
suffic ient to render those notions ineffectual, or to corrupt them 
into the food of pride, the excuse of sensuality, or the ground 
ofdaring impiety. Even the gospel of the grace of God is, by 
the depravity of man, turned into licentiousness. 

In an interesting preface, Mr. G. gives a critical account of 
the principal editions and translations of his author, and fur- 
nishes Us with a statement of bis plan in the construction of the 
present work'. He then introduces * The Life of Lucretius/ 
occupying eighty four pages. In this piece of biography, lie 
has largely descanted on the unprincipled political convicts, 
and their desolating and cruel consequences, which agitated the 
Roman State, during that period of violence and terror. He 
has, also, introduced much literary history, a pretty extensive 
critique on the distinguished poem before us, and a sensible vin- 
dication of the poet and his philosophy from vulgar misrepre- 
sentation. The extracts, which we have already inserted, may 
be taken as a specimen of this part of the wo: k. The last article 
of the prolegomena is an Appendix, in which, says the learned 
and diligent translator, ‘ I have given a comparative statement 
of the rival systems of philosophy that flourished in his otvn 
[Lucretius’s] aera; have followed them, in their ebbs and flows, 
through succeeding generations, and identified their connexion 
with various theories of the present day.’ 

On corresponding pages to his version, Mr. G. has printed the 
Latin text of his author, closely following the Wakefield edition. 
This is a conveniency only to scholars. To others, it can be of 
no material benefit; while it increases the size and price of the 
work. Mr. Wakefield’s edition is, indeed, become almost inac- 
cessible, in consequence of the destruction of all the remaining 
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copies, by a fire at the printer’s. But the first volume of th$ 
JLeipsic edition of 1801 , which contains the entire poem, most 
correctly and comruodiously printed, may sufficiently supply its 
place, so far as the text alone is wanted. 

In executing the task of translation, Mr. Good has stood upon 
an advantageous eminence. The very subject and character of 
the poem renders it more capable of transfusion into a modern 
idiom, than Epic and Tragic compositions, which have always an 
appropriate stamp of national manners. The exquisitely beau- 
tiful episodes and descriptions with which Lucretius judiciously 
enlivens his rugged ana difficult theme, are almost invariably 
taken from the scenes of unchanging nature, and can lose 
the capacity of moving every feeling bosom only when the 
frame of nature meets its closing catastrophe. The essential 
constitution of the poem itself, the detail of phenomena, the 
exposition of recondite doctrines, and the process of laboured 
ratiocination, can certainly be expressed with much more 
facility and precision, in the rich phraseology of modern phi- 
losophy, than in a language, so unbending in its texture and so 
entirely unprovided with a scientific nomenclature, as the Latin 
tongue in the days of Lucretius. Both he and his great con- 
temporary Cicero, >fe It and strongly lamented this difficulty. 

Besides these advantages inherent in his original, Mr. G. 
possesses others of no little weight, on his own side : a mind 
stored with philological treasures, an acquaintance with the 
theories and discoveries of ancient and modern physics, a happy 
versatility of genius, and poetical talents which have been already 
encouraged by the favourable voice of the public. We add, 
with pleasure, the professed attachment to revealed religion, 
from which Mr. G. never shrinks; though we lament that his 
attachment seems not to include those sublime peculiarities of 
the Christian system, which are as exalting to the faith, and as 
purifying to the soul, of the humble believer, as they are marked 
with the brightest glories of the King eternal, immortal, and in- 
visible. v 

Upon the whole, therefore, we acknowledge our opinion, that 
there is not any classical poem more favourable for translation 
than that of Lucretius; and that a more competent translator 
could scarcely be found than the author of the work before us. 

(To be concluded in our next Number .) 
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Art. V. A Dissertation on the Prophecies that have teen fulfilled , are 
now fulfilling , and will hereafter he fulfilled, relative to the great pe- 
riod of 1200 Years j the Papal and Mahoihmedan Apostacies $ the ty- 
rannical Reign oj Antichrist, or the Inf del Power ; and the Restoration 
of the Jews . By George Stanley Faber, B.D. Vicar of Stockton upon 
Tees. 2 vols. pp. 820, Price l6s. Rivlngtons, London, 1800. 

/T'HE idea of seeing into futurity, implies such a degree of 
'*• mental power, as strongly interests the feelings of human 
nature. Hence the prophecies of Sacred Scripture are exceed- 
ingly gratifying to ardent minds, and rouse them to a degree 
of energy rarely found in the ordinary walks of literature. 
In seasons of peculiar interest, where events of unparalleled 
magnitude are passing before their eyes, this is peculiarly ob- 
servable ; and they imagine that they see, in the sacred records, 
the history of what is transacting on the theatre .of the world. 
Accordingly, the present time, which is a time of wonders, 
has been unusually fertile in expositors of the prophets. A 
^greater number of biblical students, and of others who are 
scarcely entitled to that appellation, have lately presented the 
literary public with explanations of unfulfilled, fulfilling, and 
just-about-to-be-fulfilled, predictions of sacred Scripture, than 
have appeared for many centuries before. 

Among the rest, Mr. Faber, a gentleman known by former 
respectable publications, has ushered two volumes into the 
world, in which he takes a wide range of discussion, and presents 
ns with his views of the most important prophecies which are 
now accomplishing, and which remain to be accomplished before 
the promised Millennium. 

Mr. F. begins his work with„a general outline of his plan, and 
of his system of events predicted. A verj* useful chapter sue* 
cepds, on the symbolical language of the prophetical writings, in 
*vhich the reader will find a variety of judicious and profitable re- 
marks. As to that which follows, on the Scriptural expressions, 
4€ the latter days, the last days, and the time of the end/' we 
cannot say so much in its favour. After these preliminary pra- 
parations, Mr. F. proceeds to the interpretation of the chief pro* 
phecies both of the Old and New Testament, which relate to the 
rates and fortunes of the Christian church. 

Instead of following our author through his two volumes, we 
shall rather set before our readers the peculiarities of his system, 
and those parts which may in some measure be said to be new, 
at least in their application. 

The church of Rome he considers as the great apostacy from 
the faith of Christ, and the subject of prophecy, both in the 
writings of Daniel, and in the Revelation of St. John. The 
. following is his~ account of its rise, progress, and termination. 
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* The Papal horn arose at the precise time when DanieJ predicted that 
it should arise, namely while the Roman empire was falling asunder, 
and while ten independent kingdoms were springing out of its ruins. It 
arose gradually and almost imperceptibly among and behind the ten horns 
of the fourth beast $ three of which were successively eradicated before 
it, and by their fall, gave it an opportunity of becoming a temporal, not 
less than a spiritual power. For some time after its ri.se> it was only an 
ecclesiastical kingdom; but that kingdom though small at first, conti- 
nue perpetually to increase in size, till in the year 606, When the Pope 
was declared Bishop of bishops, and supreme head of the Catholic 
Church, it became a mighty ecclesiastical empire. At this era, which is 
the proper date of the 1260 years, and the epoch when the old pagan 
Roman beast which had been mortally wounded by the word of the Spirit 
under his sixth head, revived under the same sixth head , by setting up a 
spiritual tyrant in the church, and by relapsing into idolatry, St. John 
first introduces upon the stage, the power which Daniel symbolizes by 
the little horn of the fourth beast. That power however was now be- 
come an universal empire, instead of being, what it had hitherto been, 
a limited ecclesiastical kingdom. Hence the Apostle instead of repre- 
senting the ten horned beast describes him as attended by a second beast, . 
whose character precisely answers to that of the little horn. By the in- 
stigation of this corrupt spiritual power, the ten horned beast, or the 
secular Roman empire, wages war w'ith the Saints during the period of 
1260 days, through the instrumentality either of his last head or his tea 
horns. 

The Mahometan religion, be asserts to be the subject of pro- 
phecy in Daniel’s vision of the rain and the he goat; and. to be 
represented by the little born, of which a particular account is 
given, ch. 8, 9 — 14, and likewise in the book of the Revelation. 
His sentiments on this head are expressed in the following quo- 
tation. 

< ** 

€ The Mohammedan horn arose in the same year that tho Papal horn 
became an universal spiritual empire. Coming out of the four ruyied 
Greek kingdoms of the Macedonian he-goat, it soon, agreeably to the 
prophecy, waxed exceeding great toward the South, and toward the 
East, and toward the pleasant land. . In the course of its progress it 
cast down many of the symbolical stars, or Christain pastors, to the 
ground ,* took away the daily sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; pol- 
luted the spiritual sanctuary by its desolating transgression ; and pre- 
sumed to magnify itself against even the Prince of princes. As for its 
character, it w r as notorious for trampling upon die truth ; for prospering 
in a wonderful manner; for making its appearance exactly when the 
transgressors were come to the full, by publicly re-establishing idolatry; 
for teaching dark sentences ; for being mighty, not through its o&n un- 
aided power; for exterminating its opponents with the utmost barbarity; 
for persecuting with peculiar violence the people of the. Holy Ones; for 
advancing itself by craft ; and for destroying many while. in a state of 
negligent security. 

* In tjie Apocalypse, a more full account is given of the agents by 
whom this apostate religion should be propagated. A fallen star opens 
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the bottomless pit, and lets out the destroying king of the, locust*. 
These locusts are permitted to continue their ravages during the space of 
five prophetic months, or 150 years ; which is found from history to be 
the precise period allotted to the continuation of the Saracenic incursions* 
The locusts are succeeded by an immense body of horsemen under four 
leaders from the bank of the Euphrates j whose commission is limite4 
to an hour and a day, and a month and a year, or 691 years and 15 days, 
and who are empowered to kill a third part of men as the Roman cm-, 
pire, which their predecessors the Saracenic locusts had only been per* 
mitted to torment. History accordingly, teaches us, that the Saracens 
were succeeded by Turks, who came under four leaders from the banks 
of the Euphrates; whose armies consisted almost entirely of cavalry, 
whose career of conquest exactly continued 391 years ; and who sub- 
verted the Constantinopolitan empire, which the Saracens, secretly as 
they harrassed it, had never been able td effect. The Mohammedan horn 
itself or the religion of Mohammed is to continue to the end of 2200 
years from the invasion of Asia by Alexander the great ; which is found 
to bring us down exactly to the year 1866, and thus to allow precisely 
1260 years for the duration of Mohammedism, reckoning from its com- 
mencement in the year 606. 

But the most novel part of this prophetic system, is the 7w/?- 
del King , the Antichrist of the New Testament, whom Mr. 
Faber conceives to be predicted by Dauiel, in chap. ii. from 
the 36th verse to the end. He finds also a particular account of 
him in the Apocalypse. Here is an abstract of his sentiments 
on this subject, and in his own words. 

* After the era of the Reformation, and in the last days of Atheism* 
and insubordination, the infidel king, according to the sure word of pro- 

C ecy, was destined to arise; that Antichrist, who was alike to deny 
th the Father and the Son ; that audacious tyrant, who should magnify 
himself above every God, who should speak marvellous things against 
the God of gods, who should neither regard the God of his fathers, nor 
the desire of women, who should nevertheless honour a foreign God, 
and acknowledge God’s protectors, and who should be allowed to pros- 
per till tlie indignation be accomplished. 

* As the contemporary rise and progress of popery and mahomedism is 
described in the Apocalypse under the two first woe-trumpets, so the 
appearance of the great Antichrist is announced by the third. His full 
development however is to be immediately preceded by the last event 
of the second woe trumpet, a tremendous earthquake, by which a tenth 
part of the great Latin city is to be overthrown. This last woe, which 
extends to the very termination of the 1200 years, introduces the period 
of the harvest, and will conclude with the period of the vintage.' 

Such i$ Mr. F’s scheme of prophecy. Oiir remarks upon it, 
cannot extend to the length which it requires, nor enter into it* 
minuter parts: a few, however, of a general nature, we feel it 
our duty to suggest. 

Mr. r.’s attempt to prove that the name of antichrist i$ not 
Vo l. II. R r 
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applicable to the .church of Rome, but must be restricted to the 
Infidel King, entirely fails of success. If we consider the rea- 
son of the thing, — what opposition to the pure religion of Jesus 
Christ was ever made, or is now made by any individual or body 
<of men, that deserves to be named in the same day with the Ro- 
mish church ? whose systematic efforts have for a long succession 
bf ages been uniformly directed against it, and who has em- 
ployed for its destruction every carnal and spiritual weapon 
which her hands could possibly reach, or forge, or wield. Noe 
will the description of antichrist in the New Testament prove 
more favourable to Mr. F’s. wishes. If there have been, as is 
asserted* many antichrists, all the rest have been but pigmies. 
The corporation of Rome has been the Goliah who has defied, 
and attempted to destroy, the church of the living God. 

Although we may admire the ingenuity with which Mr. F. 
applies to Mahomet and the votaries of the Koran, what is 
said of the little horn which sprung from one of the four no- 
table horns of the He-goat, vve do not feel the force of his rea- 
soning, nor perceive the propriety of his interpretation. There 
is nothing improbable in his hypothesis that the sera of Maho- 
met and the Man of Sin was the same, and that as Mahomet 
retired to the cave of Hera on the same year in which Pope Bo- 
niface received from Phocus the title of universal Bishop, both 
inay be considered as beginning and coming to an end at the 
kfme time. But it must be allowed, that the prophecy scarcely 
deigns to notice the Mahometan system of religion. The Maho- 
metan armies, as affecting, by their conquests, the fortunes of 
the Christian church, are particularly mentioned; but their faith, 
like the reveries of pagan idolatry, is entirely passed over; and 
all the religious systems, but that of the Gospel, are regarded as 
heaps of absurdities and falsehoods to be swept away by the be- 
som of destruction, to make room for the chariot of the Re- 
deemer, and the triumphs of his cross. 

With respect to die Infidel King , who may be considered as 
a hero or being of our author’s own creation, w e really do not 
know where to find him. Viewing things as they are, we see 
Christianity in one form or another established in every country 
in Europe. Whatever might have been Buonaparte’s creed be- 
fore he attained the supreme power, as soon as he reached that 
dignity he established the Christian religion in France, in the 
different forms in which it was professed. And whatever his 
private sentiments may be, he professes himself a votary of the 
church of Rome. Nor, indeed, is the personal religion of the 
man a thing of consequence in the extensive view of prophecy.. 
The great matter is, what religion the ruler professes, and what 
religion he cherishes protects or establishes, by his authority. 
Keeping this in view, and it is certainly the object which we should 
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place before our eyes, Mr. Fabers Infidel King becomes a non- 
entity, and his mushroom creation is annihilated. 

The mad outrages of some of the actors of the first years ( . 
of the French republic, while they were drunk with en- 
thusiasm, rage, ana terror, present us with marks of ignorant 
but determined hostility to the Christian religion. But as the 
intoxication subsided, their derangement abated ; and they be- 
gan to return to their senses before the republican form of go- 
vernment under the auspices of the Directory came to a termi- 
nation. By the time that the present ruler returned to France, 
and assumed the reins of the consular government, the mass 
of the people was become weary of the infidel absurdities. 
Public worship in i{s ancient Romish forms was set up in every 
part of the country ; and one of his early cares was to establish 
it by the public authority of the Concordat, and to fasten it by 
public sanctions. Where then is Mr. F.’s boasted system i It 
has vanished “ like the baseless fabric of a vision, and has left 
not a wreck behind.” 

In common with his fellow labourers Galloway arid Kelt, 
whom Mr. F. sometimes applauds, and sometimes condemns, 
he sustains a material injury from the too forcible impression 
of events which were passing in rapid succession before him. 

The French revolution overpowers and confounds him. It is the 
stupendous blaze which dazzles him continually; which con- 
fuses his sight with unreal images, discolouring and obscuring 
every object he examines. He conceives that the Holy Spirit, 
who inspired the ancient prophets, considered it as not less im- 
portant than he does himself; and accordingly he crowds into it 
no small portion of the Apocalyptic predictions. The great 
earthquake in Nov. 11, is the revolution in 1789- The third 
woe took place on the 12th Aug. 1792, “ when the reign of 
Gallic liberty and equality commenced.” The first vial was 
poured out on the 20th Aug. when a profession, he says, was 
made of atheism by a law : the sore which broke out, was the 
spreading of atheism and infidelity through Europe. The se- 
cond vial was poured out in the beginning of Sept, in the same 
year, when the massacres in Paris, afterwards extending into 
the provinces, converted the country into a slaughter-noufce; 

The pouring out of the third vial was accomplished by the vic- 
tories and conquests of the French in Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Switzerland and Holland. The fourth vial too has been poured 
out, and has found its accomplishment in the military govern- 
ment of France, which he informs us is to continue till the 
• time of the vintage, mentioned in Rev. 14th. The harvest be- 
gan, with the French revolution; the vintage is to be at the end 
of the 1£G0 days. 

R r 2 
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Such is our author’s system ; but we own it carries with it 
scarcely the appearance of probability. That the French Revo- 
lution was an event of singular magnitude, must be obvious to 
every man of common observation and judgement. Its influence 
and effects are in a course of operation, not only in France, but 
through a considerable part of the civilized world ; and to form 
a just estimate of it, will be more properly the task of a suc- 
ceeding age. But in expounding the prophecies, the writer 
must consider that the Holy Spirit of God is not giving us an 
anticipated history of the world as connected with the church 
of Christ, and of political events, as they exert an influence on 
its fortunes, whether in a way of injury or benefit. The con- 

a uests of Zengis Khan and Timur were far more extensive than 
lose of the French : and they sometimes in the course of their 
dreadful warfare destroyed more of the harmless and unresisting 
inhabitants in a month, than have perished by revolutionary 
convulsions in France sinc£ the year 1789. But the spirit of 
prophecy has not deigned to notice either of these Tatar Sec- 
taries. A sober and judicious interpreter of tbe Revelation will 
therefore weigh maturely in his mind, how far the cause of pure 
and undefilea religion nas been injured or promoted by the 
French revolution. The frantic opinions and actions of many 
of the leading men, and many of their subaltern agents were 
but the things of a day : their duration together did not exceed 
three years : Christianity had again been established, and at this 
day there is perhaps not one congregation of infidels in the 
French empire. The question therefore is, what relation does 
the Whole course of these astonishing events maintain in respect 
to the Christian church and the pure religion of Jesus ? 

Before the revolution, popery was the sole established system, 
which allowed no other, rrotestants had no existence a s a re- 
ligious body for more than a century. The law knew them not 
but to drag them to punishment* Under the last king they 
again received a civil existence: their baptisms and their mar- 
riages were allowed to be valid, for the civil purposes of legiti- 
macy and inheritance ; but religious privileges they had none. 
By the revolution they received tbe protection of the state in 
the w orship of God, and the exercise of their religion. Swarms 
of infidels nad been generated from the corrupt mass of popery, 
and crawled forth at the revolution, and appeared in every pub- 
lic place. But a still greater number of nothing- at-all people, 
when they found the majority of the popish clergy hostile to 
their favourite new order of things, became violently hostile to 
the religion of the priests, and treated them and their friends 
with the greatest cruelty. Some fierce persecuting infidels for 
religion’s sake, it appears there were in many parts of France ; 
but the great mass of suffering by the clergy and their adhe- 
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rents was not on a religious, it was solely on a political account ; 
it was for their real and supposed dislike to the principles of the 
revolution. After the reign of terror had ceased, and the revo- 
lutionary mania had begun to subside, the people gradually re- 
turned to their old habits, and the worship of God was again 
celebrated in its ancient forms. In proof of this we are assured 
that the protestant church at Paris continued the exercise of 
public worship dufing the whole of the revolution, with the 
exception of an interval of not many weeks at one particular 
time. The present ruler, when First Consul, framed the Con- 
cordat, and established the Christian religion in the three different 
forms professed by the people, the Romish, the Lutheran, and 
the Calvinistic; the ministers of which have all a salary paid 
them by the state ; and the Calvinists and Lutherans, as having 
families, in a larger proportion than the popish parish priests, 
who have none. Such is the ecclesiastical state of France. ^ 
What it will be in future, we pretend not to divine; and what 
were the designs of the rulers we are not concerned to state. 
But viewing it as it is, we wish our readers candidly to estimate . 
the probability of Mr. F’s. interpretation of prophecy on this 
subject. We are sorry that want of room compels us to break 
off the discussion. 

The abusive language which Mr. F. indulges on this topic, is 
so gross, that it must disgust every liberal reader. A gentleman 
when' angry should still express his anger like a gentleman, and 
not like a coal-heaver. We are sorry to find that our author 
occasionally forgot this maxim when he wrote his book. We 
beg the favour of him to remember, ‘ that the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God;’ and we recommend to 
his imitation the conduct of Michael the archangel, who, ‘when 
contending with the devil, he disputed about the body of Moses, 
durst not bring against him a railing accusation.’ We do not 
assent to the opinion of the merry, rather than wise, interpreter, 
who told his audience as a reason, that Michael knew the devil ' 
would be more than a match for him at that; but he abstain- 
ed from railing, because it was not suitable to the dignity and 
purity of a minister of God. Politics in such a work as Mr. 
F.’s are certainly out of place. Who would expect to find 
here a defence of a standing army being kept up in England ? 
We have no doubt but our rulers will settle that matter as it 
should be: but surely it lay very far out of Mr. F/s way; and,, 
we should as soon have looked for directions to make sausages or 
fry tripe. 

We had almost forgotten to mention a circumstance, which we 
should not forget, as it is greatly to the honour of our country ; 
namely, that we are the people spoken of by the prophet l|§iah 
in his eighteenth chapter, as shadowing with wings beyond the 
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livers of Ethiopia, who are to employ our navy to carry baek 
the Jews into their own land, in spite of the Emperor of France, 
and all the opposition of the great nation. And sixty years 
hence, when the infidel king the French Emperor and his allies 
go to fight against them, they are to be overthrown between the 
two seas, their empire to fall, the world to be delivered from 
their thraldom, ana the Millenium to begin. We prefer Mr. 
Meyer's interpretation to this, for he promises the same thing 
|n four years: and then we shall have peace and quietness. — We 
are sorry however to say, this is a mere conjecture without any 
solid foundation to support it. Besides, how is it to produce the 
Millenium ? It is not by contest and slaughter that the kingdom 
of Christ is to be established. These may remove hindrances 
put of the way, and give facilities for the preaching of the 
Gospel. When they nave done that, they nave done all to 
which they are adequate. The work is to be performed by the 
preaching of the gospel. If every Frenchman upon earth were 
annihilated, would that make Christians of the survivors ? would 
it open Spain, Italy, Austria, Turkey, to the gospel? It would 
not have any such tendency ; and yet unless they be opened the 
Millenium cau never commence. We cannot express the as- 
tonishment we feel, that this should have entirely escaped Mr. 
Faber’s observation. We are likewise at a loss to know, why he 
dissuades his readers and all others from treating of the Mille- 
nium, and explaining its nature, 8cc. Like the events which 
Mr. F. has expounded and ascertained, it is the subject of pro- 
phecy ; and why a student of the sacred scriptures should not 
explain what the scriptures say of that period, as well as of 
preceding events and predictions, we have yet to learn. 

Had Mr. F. studied with accuracy the writings of the old ex- 
positors, Vitringa, De Launay under the feigned name of Jo- 
nas, Le Buy, and Daubuz, we think he would have reaped 
great advantage from their labours ; and we cannot help consi- 
dering them as men far superior, in biblical criticism, 8cc. to those 
whom he spends much of his time in opposing and confuting. 
We likewise think Mr. F. is by much too diffuse; and that 
every thing valuable in his work might have been comprized in 
one volume. Why is he so busy in overturning the opinions of 
others, and some of them men by no means celebrated in the 
line of prophetical erudition ? A book, which from its subject 
would have been exceedingly interesting, is hereby rendered 
dull and tedious; and it requires some fortitude and perseverance 
to read it through. Writers should reverence the public, and 
when they appear before its tribunal, should leave nothing in 
their power undone, whether in respect to sentiments, language, 
or method, that may entitle them to the approbation and gra- 
titude of the wise and good, 
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Although, on the points already discussed, we differ from Mr. 
Faber, and think his systerp untenable, we thank him at the 
same time for the many valuable observations and remarks con- 
tained in his dissertation. 


Art. VI. A Letter to the Rev. James Ogifaie, D. D. occasioned by some 
Passages in the Rev. G. S. Faber’s' Dissertation on the Prophecies. By 
the Rev. E. W. Whitaker, Rector of St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, pp. 
90. Price 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1806. 

Ti/CIl. FABER, in his dissertation on the-prophecies, very fre- 
^ . quently attacks Mr. W.’s exposition of the revelation, 
and exposes, what he conceives, the injudicious application of 
divine predictions to events, to which they have no reference. 
Mr. W. considers the charges as unjust, and defends his own in- 
terpretations, in many respects, with success. He likewise 
accuses Mr. F.’s system of absurdities and contradictions, which 
in some instances it will be difficult for the latter to dis- 
prove. He concludes with a farther confirmation of his own 
system, that the man of sin, the antichrist, the great enemy of 
the Gospel, is the church of Rome. In the course of the de- 
fence, we meet with the following curious and striking remark. 

€ The house of Bourbon, having, after the apostacy of Henry IV., be- 
become in the reigns of his descendants, Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
bitter persecutors of the Protestants ; and it being customary in the per- 
secutions carried on under the authority of their edicts, when any pro- 
testapt (and chiefly a minister) died for his religion, to appoint a great 
number of drums to beat aloud, and without intermission, to prevent any 
thing he might say from being heard by the people’* this very practice 
was in our days repeated, when at the execution of their descendant, 
Louis XVI., that execrable wretch Santerre, ordered the drums to strike 
up, as soon as the King was going to address the people 5 and thus, it is 
said, prevented the success of a plan then ripe for his deliverance.* 

One charge which Mr. W. brings against Mr. F. can never, 
we think, be too seriously and carefully regarded ; namely, that 
to apply the prophecies in a fanciful manner, has a tendency to 
expose the sacred scriptures to the derision of the infidel, and the 
contempt of the profane. Most earnestly do we wish that every 
expositor of the prophetic writings would keep this remark con- 
tinually in view. 


Art. VII.. Geographical Delineations, or a compendious Vieiv of the na» 
tural and political State of all parts -of the Globe . By J. Aikiry 
v M. D. in two volumes, 8vo. price 12s. London, Johnson, 1806. 


TO explore the narrow space which encircles us, is one of the 
A earliest desires of. human nature ; and from infancy to man- 
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hood, the house, the gardeij, the town, the country, in which 
we reside, become successively the objects of our inquiry ; till 
at length, expanding our researches, we investigate the extent 
and diversity of the globe we inhabit; and mounting aloft, 
amidst the multitude of worlds that roll around us, we soon are 
taught to drop all human knowledge, in the adoration of that 
Being by whose omnipotence the universe was formed, and by 
whose wisdom it is maintained and directed. 

Though the kindred science of astronomy presents objects of 
the highest interest, and the greatest sublimity, yet it is neither 
of such general utility as geographical studies, nor does it yield 
instruction in such various forms of amusement. One of the 
peculiar features of advantage which the latter science possesses, 
is the wide field of intellectual acquirement it opens to the view 
of the young student. For a complete knowledge of it, astro* 
nomy and geometry are indispensible; cosmography and topo- 
graphy are integral part/ ot it; mineralogy, zoology, and 
(Bv,ery branch of natural history, are necessary auxiliaries; and 
^religion, history, antiquities, commerce, agriculture, and above - 
$11, statistics, come successively in review, in the comprehensive 
pursuit. It is likewise a science that is most appropriately fos- 
tered and encouraged, in an age of maritime enterprize, and by 
a nation of established naval renown, of extended. colonial pos- 
session, and of unparalleled commercial opulence; — by a people, 
whose station in Europe is preeminent in nearly every respect, 
whose merchants are territorial lords of a rich and poient empire 
in Asia, whose colonies in North America stretch to the limits of 
European knowledge, whose recent settlements in the opposite 
hemisphere afford the promise of future civilizatipn and power 
pn the coasts pf the southern Pacific, and whose flag is seen on 
V every shore, and on every sea. Knowledge of this kind can? 
not therefore be too much disseminated among us, and every 
vehicle for its conveyance to our youth, deserves attention and 
encouragement. 

The author of the work now before us, dpes not profess 
to supersede, by his performance, either the elementary books, 
or the more complete systems, of geography; the problems 
and details of which are not so often called forth into prac- 
tical use, as the lighter recollections that are delineated in 
these volumes. To those who are educated for a naval, a 
military, or a mercantile life, a more full acquaintance with 
geography and all its branches, than can be acquired by this 
work, will be found necesssary ; but, in the words of the pre- 
" face, * young persons, of both sexes, at the period of finish- 
ing their education, may peruse it with advantage, as a sum- 
mary of what is most important to be remembered relative to the 
topics treated of; and \t may afford compendious information, 
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to those of maturer years, who are destitute of time and oppor- 
tunity for copious research.” 

Dr. Aikin has acquitted himself, in thisundertaking, with gene- 
ral ability and accuracy; and we have particularly to praise the 
case and. ingenuity with which he has modified the incongruous 
styles of the various authorities, from which he had necessarily 
to compile this book, into one nearly uniform and distinct dic- 
tion. As a fair specimen, we extract the account of Hungary, 
with Transylvania, and the neighbouring provinces, countries 
less generally known than most other parts of Europe. 

c This tract of country, though composing a part of the Austrian 
dominions, possesses sufficient geographical distinction to claim notice as 
a separate division of Europe. The local circumstances have for many 
ages given to the greater part of it an uniform independent existence in 
the catalogue of nations. The exterior parts, indeed, have alternately 
fallen under the dominion of different masters ; but a Christian kingdom 
bordering upon a mahometan one, and strongly discriminated from it by 
perpetual hostility and contrasted manners, has subsisted through all the 
periods of modern history under the name of the Hungarian. 

* The boundaries of Hungary and its annexed provinces are, to the 
porth and east, the great Carpathian chain of mountains, stretching from 
the borders of Moravia to the confines of Transylvania and Moldavia : 
from that point a branch descends in a southwesterly direction separating 
the rhst of Transylvania and the Bannat of 1 ernes war from Walachia; 
This almost reaches the Danube, which river becomes its southern 
boundary till it is joined by the Save near Belgrade. The Save then se- 
parates the Austrian from the Turkish territory almost to the bounds of 
Croatia. Ridges of mountains and indistinct lines form the western 
limit, dividing Croatia and Hungary from the German provinces of Aus- 
tria, up to the confines of Moravia. 

* The country thus circumscribed lies chiefly between the 45th and 
49 th degrees of N. latitude : its extent from east to west is more consi- 
derable. The districts of which it is composed are, the kingdom of 
Hungary, occupying all the northern and the principal part, Transyl- 
vania on the east; and Croatia, Sclavonia, and the Bannat on the south. 

* The general character of this portion of Europe is that of a low and 
level country, as might be inferred from the number of rivers which took 
their course through it. The Carpathian or Crapach mountains, however, 
which form its grand northern barrier, imprint upon all the tract called 
Upper Hungary, a hilly, and in some parts an alpine character; which 
is also extended to the greater part of Transylvania. Brauches from this 
ridge run southwards in several parts, usually accompanied with mineral 
treasures, which will in the sequel be particularised. 

c The great river Danube is one of the leading features of this country, 
to all the waters of which it gives a discharge. It enters Hungary a 
little to the east of Vienna, and soon washes the walls of Presburg, 
its modem, and of Ruda its ancient capital. Somewhat above the latter 
city it turns short to the south, and penet ates quite through Hungary to 
the borders of Sclavonia. Then, compelled to a new direction by the 
influx of the Drave, coding from Carinthia, it turn# again to the east* 
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The junction of the Theiss, which crosses all Hungary from the north, 
again gives it a southern direction ; but the Save, coming in soon after 
from the west, renews its eastern course, which it holds till it enters the 
Turkish dominions. 

c Hungary has two considerable lakes ; the Platensee, and the Neu- 
sidler, both on its western side, south of the Danube. They are ac-r 
companied with morasses and marshes, which are also frequent in the 
tracts of the great rivers. 

4 In climate, Hungary approaches to the southern countries of Europe, 
although its inland situation exposes it to severe cold in the winter, by 
which its rivers are often frozen up. its summer heats are very consi- 
derable, and often productive of those diseases which so generally attend 
high degrees of warmth, accompanied with the effluvia of marshes and 
stagnant waters. All the rivers, except the Danube, are said to become 
fcatid in the hot season. 

4 Hungary abounds in pastures, which are accounted poor, probably 
through overstocking or neglect ; for the soil can scarcely fail of being 
rich in a country 90 well watered. The abundance of its products, in- 
deed, proves that there can be no defect of natural fertility. The hills 
in Upper Hungary, sheltered to the north by the Carpathian ridge, are 
favourable to the growth of vines. The wine made in the district about 
Tokay is of high repute for richness and strength, and is reserved for the 
luxury of the superior classes throughout Europe. Other parts of Hun- 
gary, as well as Transylvania and Croatia, are also productive of wine. 
The neglect of agriculture has left large tracts overspread with wood, 
which are stocked with wild animals of various species. The spacious 
pastures feed numerous herds of horned cattle. Horses are reared in 
great numbers; but for want of due attention the breed is small. The 
sheefp have generally long spiral horns and hairy fleeces. The rivers 
•bound in fish of the large kinds. 

4 Thus plentifully supplied as these countries are with the wealth of 
the surface of the earth, they also largely share in the riches contained in 
its bowels. The mines of the northern part of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania are the most considerable of the Austrian dominions. At Krem-> 
nitz are mines of gold and silver. Shembitz has valuable mines of the 
latter metal; and the whole circumjacent country is mineral, yielding 
copper, antimony, coal, salt, and alum. That beautiful gem, the true 
opal, is a peculiar product of this part of Hungary, and is found in no 
other country. I he mines of Nayag in Transylvania are rich in gold, 
together with various other metals. Gold is found in several other 
parts of that province; and valuable minerals of different kinds accom- 
pany the branches which descend from the Carpathian chain into the 
Bannat. In copper, Hungary and its provinces are accounted richer 
than any other European country. Its iron mines are inexhaustible; 
and it wiuld be capable of supplying all the Austrian empire with salt, 
were it not too distant for carriage. Mineral waters, the usual attend- 
ants on metallic ores, are frequent in Hungary. The art of mining and 
the processes belonging to metals are conducted with much intelligence 
in these countries ; and a mineralogical school, inferior only to that of 
Frcyberg in Saxony, is established at Shemnitz. 

‘ The people inhabiting Hungary and the connected provinces are va- 
rious in their derivation and language. The original Hungarians des- 
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cended from the ancient Magiars or Ugurs, chiefly inhabit the flat 
country, and aie averse to residence in towns : they speak a dialect ap- 
proaching to the Finnish. The most numerous are the people of Scia- 
vonian blood and language, who are divided into different tribes and 
dialects under the several names of Slaves, Slowacks, Iiascians, and 
Croats. The Germans and Transylvanians at the foot of the Carpathean 
mountains were colonists introduced for the purpose of working the 
mines. They retain the German language, and generally profess the 
Lutheran religion. The commerce of the country is chiefly in the hands 
of Rascians, Greeks and Jews, the latter (last) of whom are numerous. 
The national farms are mostly held by Armenians, who also are the 
keepers of inns and coffee-houses. A number of Zigeuner* or gipsies 
wander about the country in their usual disorderly mode of living. A 
remarkable species of population is that of a line of husbandmen on 
the frontier from the Save to the Danube, regimented and trained to 
arrps, who form a kind of living barrier against inroads from the border 
banditti under the Turkish dominion. 

* The Hungarians of Sclavonian race are a martial and spirited people, 
inured to war by their proximity to a national fo€, and accustomed to 
the assertion of their national privileges against the tyranny and usurpa * 
tion of their Austrian sovereigns. The government is a monarchy, 
formerly elective, like that of Poland, but now hereditary in the house 
of Austria. The states of the kingdom area kind of aristocratic senate, 
constitutionally possessed of considerable powers, but ill secured from 
the force or influence of the monarch. The nobility are very numerous, 
and possessed all the oppressive authority over the peasantry common to 
the feudal countries, till it was abridged by the late emperors Joseph 
and Leopold. The established religion of Hungary is the Roman ca- 
tholic ; but the members of the Greek and Lutheran churches are nume- 
rous, and enjoy a toleration. Great numbers of the Hungarian gentry serve 
in the Austrian army, and form the most esteemed part of the cavalry. 
The Croats and other borderers are well known as the irregular troops 
and pillagers in that service. 

* The present capital of Hungary is Presburg or Posen, a city of small 
magnitude, finely situated on the Danube. Buda or Off’en, the ancient 
capital. Is larger and more populous than Presburg, if Pest, on the op- 
posite bank of the Danube, be included. The latter place is the seat of 
the only university in Hungary. Several other towns, indeed, possess 
public schools or colleges j but instruction is in a low state in this coun- 
try, and its literary reputation is small. The mining towns Kremnitz 
and Shemnite are visited by curious travellers, on account of the em- 
ployment of the inhabitants. Hermanstadt, the capital of Transylvania, 
is the chief seat of the Saxon colony of that province. 


* The Zigeuner are probably the Sigynse of Herodotus, (Terpsichore 
59.) who, in his time, were the only tribe known to inhabit the vast 
country North of the Danube, which includes part of Hungary. If so, 
they have perhaps become wanderers in consequence of being harrassed 
by the Sclavonians and the Ugurs, or present Hungarians In Herodo- 
tus’s time they reported themselves to be a colony i f Medes. It is said 
that their genuine language is a dialect of the Shanscreet. Rev . 
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* The population of Hungary and its dependencies is estimated at up- 
wards of 7,7 00,00a. 1 Vol. i. pp. 101— 1 10. 

The account of Hungary concludes with a general review of 
the Austrian powers and dominions, at the time the author com- 
posed for the press; but, though his ink is scarcely dry., such 
nave been the political changes, in the situation of that empire 
in the last few months, that the picture is no louger recognisable, 
in the curtailed possessions of that once flourishing sovereignty. 
This observation will apply in numerous other instances ; for 
such is now the strange situation of affairs on the continent of 
Europe, that it is impossible to conjecture one day, what mo- 
narchs are to be dethroned, what kings are to be created, or 
what spoliated countries arc to be parcelled out, on the next. 

We have to notice some omissions and inaccuracies, which the 
author will have an opportunity, we trust, of supplying and 
correcting in a subsequent edition. 

It is improperly said, in the general account of Europe, that 
the Bay* of Biscay 1 interposes itself between France and Spain.’ 
It should have been said, washes the coasts of both countries. 

Amongst the islands of Denmark, the large island of Born- 
holm is entirely omitted, and we think too that tire towns of 
Drontheim in Norway, and Flensburg in Sleswick, were de- 
serving of notice on account of their commercial consequence. 

Dr. Aikin is wrong in stating, which he does in two places, 
that the inconsiderable stream, which, in Holland, retains the 
name of RJiine, enters the sea near Leyden ; it is swallowed up 
in the sandhills near that city, and never reaches the ocean. 

In the article of Germany, no mention is made of the coun- 
try of Baden , formerly a margraviatfe, hut now erected into a 
kingdom; nor is either of the Imperial cities Cologne , Jugsburg, 
or Ulm once mentioned. . 

A mistake likewise occurs iu the account of Holland, where 
the Zuydcr Zee is stated to occupy the place of a Targe tract of 
land, the Batavian isle of the Romans. The Bataiurum insula 
was the tract of land now called Betvwe f situated between the 
rivers Lech, Maes, and Waal, by which it is constituted an 
inland ; and the Zuyder Zee is an enlargement of a lake of 
small dimensions, which is mentioned under the name of Flevo, 
in the old chronicles of Holland. 

The city of Mechelen , famous for its manufactories of lace, 
an archbishopric, and once a province of itself, is not taken 
notice of in speaking of the Catholic Netherlands; and it is re- 
markable, that our two archbishoprics, L anterbufy aud York y 
are not mentioned in the account of Great Britain. 

Nova Zembla, an appendage to Asiatic Russia, has been 
passed over, as have the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the 
bay of Bengal, ' 

♦ 
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We should not hare thought the country of Dar-Fur, worthy of 
a separate section ; for though we are more particularly acquainted 
with this kingdom, through the researches of Mr. Browne, it doe* 
not appear to be a state either of much extent, or of conside- 
rable importance, being on the contrary inferior to many other 
in the interior of Africa, but which are less known to Europeans. 

In vol. II. p. 221, False-bay , near the Cape of Good Hope, is 
erroneously called Simon $-bay, which is the name of only a . 
roadstead, in Ealse*bay. The colony of Sierra Leon# is also 
said to be abandoned, which is not the case ; the author we 
suppose alluded to the settlement attempted in 1793 on a simi- 
lar plan, at Bulama , at the mouth of Rio Grande, which did not 
succeed. 

Amongst the African islands, those of St. Thomas , Fernando 
Po , and Annobon , possessed by the Portuguese, in the gulph of 
Guinea, have not been noticed ; and of the West India islands, 
those of Barbuda, Tobago, St. Lucia, St. Martins, have also 
escaped attention. 

Dr. Aikit/s punctuation is, in many places, defective; in the 
extract we have given, more than one paragraph will be found 
^curtailed of its due proportion of commas. We recommend 
him likewise to revise the passage, page 17 in vol. I, where it is 
said, the species of rat, called the leming 4 issues in innumerable 
armies, devouring every thing before them , till their course is 
stopped by the sea/ which is involved, if not un^raramaticaL 
In page 336 of the same volume, the term, “ one of these ports,' 9 
applied to Trebisond, seems to refer to the immediate antece- 
dent, ‘ the Bmsian ports / while it is meant to relate to the ge- 
neral expression in the same paragraph, * the ports on the Black 
sea / for Trebisond is not a Russian port. Page 40 of vol. II. 
requires also emendation in the following passage ; e vast bodies 
of cavalry, which are brought into the held by the native armies / 
instead of by the native powers. 

We have been more particular in our attention to these minu- 
tiae, as the geographical delineations are likely to be found in 
most schools, parlour windows, and juvenile libraries. 


Art. VIII. Surgical Observations, Part the Second : containing an Ac* 
count of the Disorders of the Health in General, and of the Digestive 
Organs in Particular, which accompany local Diseases, and obstruct 
their Cure : Observations on Diseases of the Urethra, particularly of 
that Part which is surrounded by the Prostrate Gland : and. Observa- 
tions relative to the Treatment of One Species of the Navi Materni. 
By John Abernethy, F. R. S. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 250. Price 6s. 
Longman and Co. 1806. 

T^HE division of labour in any department of science, appear* 
•** to bear a constant celadon to the state qf our acquaintance 
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with it. In nearly all oases, it is the most important means, as 
well as the invariable consequence, of improvement. With re- 
spect to the healing art, the most important division separates 
diseases into two classes: under that of Medicine are comprized 
such disorders, as depend on the general state of the system or on 
the deranged functions of some internal part, and as yield only 
to the operations of medicine ; those, on the contrary, which are 
local, and generally removable by external means, are included 
under the head of Surgery. These two, which of course exclude 
Pharmacy, are often practically subdivided by the peculiar taste 
or talent of respective practitioners. It would indeed be amusing 
to examine, into how many different hands the various employ- 
ments are now assigned, which the celebrated ‘ Parish Clerk/ as 
Pope assures us, discharged without any coadjutor. 

By such divisions, however, the judgement and skill of indivi- 
duals are most usefully increased ; and medical science in ge- 
neral, derives large additions of information, from the results 
which their attention, thus concentrated, enables them severally 
to communicate. Yet it would be absurd to suppose, that a 
practitioner, who devoted himself to one branch of the profession, 
could never devise an improvement, or develope a fact, in ano- 
ther ; and still more absurd to deny him the right of imparting 
to the world, discoveries which his peculiar talents or circum- 
stances had placed exclusively within his own observation. Some 
original and important information, however, we naturally ex- 
pect, when a man of Mr. AbernethyV celebrity, in the surgical 
department, presents the public with his remarks, on subjects 
which are usually referred to the medical ; and we state, with 
pleasure, that his work fully answers the expectation it excited. 

Mr. A berncthy justly observes, that the attention of the physi- 
cian and surgeon lias been too exclusively directed to those 
diseases, which custom has allotted to their care. So much so 
has this been the case, that except in Mr. John Hunter’s cele- 
brated work on the blood, inflammation, &c., no satisfactory ob- 
servations have been published, either on the general affections 
of the system dependent on local disease, or on the changes 
which local diseases undergo from the reciprocal operation of 
disorders of the general system. 

Considerable injury of particular parts is frequently succeeded 
by a correspondent derangement of the whole constitution ; and 
this has been considered by Mr. Hunter as the result of universal 
sympathy. This consent of the whole constitution, with the in- 
jured parts, is manifested by the disturbance of the function of 
different organs in different cases ; the difference appearing to 
depen deitheron predisposition, or on some unknowm state of the 
nervous system. Hence fever, if the sanguiferous system is* 
disturbed; vigilance or delirium; if the nervous system is. chiefly 
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affected ; and convulsions and tetanus, if the disorder more par- 
ticularly affects the muscular system. When the affections just 
enumerated arise in consequence of injuries of the limbs, they 
are produced, Mr. Abernethy thinks, by irritation imparted to the 
brain, which, by a kind of reflected operation, occasions a 
greater disorder of some organs than of others, and thus gives a 
character and denomination to the disease. 

It has been long known, that from various local injuries, the 
consequences of disease, accidents, or surgical operations, the 
stomach has appeared to be the part principally affected. But 
the subject, in Mr. Abernethy’s opinion, has never been exten- 
sively surveyed, nor viewed with that accuracy of observation 
which it requires. He has therefore selected two cases, to shew 
how the digestive organs may be affected from local disorder. 

In the first of these, which is that of a gentleman who under- 
went an operation for the return of an adherent omental hernia, 
the bowels were supposed to have been emptied by two evacuations 
from manna and salts, taken on the moaning of the operation ; 
his diet on the preceding day having been scanty, and entirely 
composed of fluid substances. After the operation, in which a 
portion of the omentum was cutoff, general disorder of the con- 
stitution took place, and the stomach became particularly af- 
fected, being distended, uneasy on compression, and rejecting 
every thing that was swallowed. The sickness abated the next 
day ; but the stomach recoiled at every thing that was offered it. 
An ounce of salts having been taken and retained, but without 
effect, and no sleep being obtained on the second night, the 
salts were repeated with senna. This also proving ineffectual, 
a grain of calomel was given that night, and repeated the follow- 
ing morning, the loathing of food still continuing. The third 
night being passed as ill as the former ones, aperitive pills were 
administered on the following day, but without any evident be- 
neficial effect, and the patient again passed a distressful night. 
On the following morning, however, he felt his bowels apparently 
filling, and a profuse discharge took place by many copious, 
fetid, and black evacuations ; the appetite returned, the tongue 
became clean, and sound sleep was restored. This case, and 
many others which might be adduced, demonstrate, in Mr. A/s 
opinion, that local irritation may produce a great disorder of the 
digestive organs, by a reflected operation through the medium 
of the nervous system. 

A less degree of irritation is supposed, by our author, to pro- 
duce slighter effects of the same nature. Such he considers the 
disorder of the abdominal viscera, and that difficulty of breath- 
ing which has been so generally remarked in the last stages of 
cancer. A similar state of the chylopoietic organs is observed in 
the advanced state of lumbar abscess, compound fractures, and even 
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in a disease of so little seeming importance as a small ulcer in a 
fretful state : but the circumstance of this kind, of most common 
occurrence, appears to be the effect on the health of children, so 
frequently observed during the progress of dentition. 

After some useful illustrative remarks in the symptoms which 
denote disorder of the digestive organs, Mr. A. introduces some 
appropriate observations on the several changes which the ali- J 
xnent undergoes during its passage through the stomach and 
bowels, and endeavours to shew their dependence in this sup* 
posed disorder. 

It is a circumstance however highly worthy of remark, that in 
many fatal cases of cancer, lumbar abscess, and other great local 
diseases, in which the digestive organs had been affected in the 
precise manner described by our author, no alteratiqn could be 
discovered on dissection, in the structure of the chvlopoietic vis- 
cera, wtyich could be decidedly pronounced the effect of the 
disease. 

The following inferences Mr. A. thinks may be fairly drawn 
from the facts already slated. 

• 1 . Sudden and violent local irritation will produce an equally sudden 
and vehement affection of the digestive organs. 2. A slighter degree of 
continued local irritation will produce a less violent affection ; the ordi- 
nary symptoms of which are recited in p. 18. 3. This affection is a dis- 

order in the actions, and not a disease in the structure of the affected or-* 
gans ; although it may, when long continued, induce evident diseased 
appearances, both which circumstances are proved by dissections. 4. A, 
similar disorder of the digestive organs occurs without local irritation, and 
exists as an idiopathic disease; in which case, it is characterized by the 
same symptoms. 5. There are some varieties in the symptoms of this 
disorder, both when it. is sympathetic aud idiopathic. These are enu- 
merated in p. 46. 6. The disorder probably consists in an affection of 

all the digestive organs in general, though in particular cases, it may be 
more manitest in some of those organs, than in others 7- That disorder 
of the digestive organs frequently affects the nervous system; producing 
irritability and various consequent affections. This is proved by the ef- 
fects of blows on the belly, in persons previously healthy : and the sam* 
consequences are often observed trom whatever cause the disorder ori- 
ginates. At the same time weakness must be produced from imperfect 
digestion; and from the combination of these causes, viz. weakness and 
irritation, I deduce the origin of many local diseases, and the aggravation 
of all, as will be seen in the relation of the cases.* pp. 4 g — 61. 

The application of these principles to those cases in which the 
derangement of the digestive organs appears to be idiopathic, is 
ingenious and useful : as this derangement may frequently be 
traced to causes which primarily affect the nervous system: such 
as anxiety, too great exertion of the body or mind, &,c. 

The following observations are truly important : they receive 
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confirmation from the cases which occur to every otie whose 
practice is extensive, and must therefore be of the highest value 
to the less experienced practitioner. 

‘ It is generally admitted, that disorders of the chylopoietic viscera will 
affect the source of sensation, and consequently the whole body 3 but the 
variety of diseases which may result from this cause, has not been duly 
weighed and reflected on. 

* It may produce in the nervous system an abolition of the functions 
of the brain ; or a state of excitation, causing delirium, partial nervous 
inactivity and insensibility, or the opposite state of irritation and pain. It 
may produce in the muscular system, weakness, tremors, and palsy ; of 
the contrary affections of spasnf and convulsions. It may excite fever ,by 
disturbing the actions of the sanguiferous system, and Cause various local 
diseases by the nervous irritation, which it produces ; and by the. weak* 
ness, which is consequent on nervous disorder or imperfect chylification. 
Or if local diseases occur in a constitution deranged in the manner which 
I have described, they will become peculiar in their nature and progress, 
and difficult of cure. Affections of all those parts which have a conti- 
nuity of surface with the stomach; as the throat, mouth, lips, skin, eyes, 
nose, and ears, may be originally caused or aggravated by this complaint.* 
pp.59, 60. 

The method of treatment recommended by Mr. Abernethy is 
simple, and apparently well founded. 

r Believing the disordered parts to be in a state of weakness and of ir- 
ritability, my object has been, to diminish the former and allay the latter. 
Believing also that the secretions into the stomach and bowels, upon the 
healthy state of which, the due performance of their functions depends, 
were, in consequence of such disorder, either deficient in quantity or de- 
praved in quality ; I have endeavoured to excite, by means of medicine, 
a more copious and healthy secret^ . ’ p. 6 1 . 

In support of the opinions which are here delivered, several 
interesting cases are adduced, wfiich tend to evince the ex- 
tensive influence of disorder in the digestive organs. From these 
it appears, that weakness and paralytic affections of the lower 
limbs, much resembling those morbid affections resulting from 
diseased vertebrae ; imbecility and wasting of the muscles in one 
of the lower extremities, similar to the effects of disease of the 
hip joint; wasting of one of the upper extremities, in children; 
and distortions of the limb, from a predominance of the action of 
some muscles over others, frequently depend on a general disor- 
der of the health, in which the digestive organs are usually 
much affected, and are consequently removed by due attention 
to these particular circumstances. To the same cause Mr. Aber- 
nethy refers cases which he has seen resembling tic doloureux; 
and even in cases of tetanus, he supposes that the local injury 
may, in this manner, lead to the production of tetanus, at a time 
when the wound is no longer irritable. 
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Not less remarkable and unexpected are those cases which a tat 
here related, in which local disorders of the head, produced by 
blows, are kept up and aggravated by affections of the digestive 
organs: these when occasioned by the injury, and only mo- 
derate in degree, but continued, were found often to re-act upon 
the head, so as to occasion an irritable state of the injured parts, 
hnd impede their recovery. In many of these cases, where pa- 
tients have suffered so severely as to warrant a suspicion, that 
local disease of the most formidable nature existed ; the usual 
methods of treatment were ineffectual ; and they recovered sud- 
denly or slowly, in proportion as the state of the digestive organs 
was corrected. 

Galen appears to have been acquainted with the circumstances 
which have been here noticed ; and, among the moderns, Ber- 
trandi, Andouill6, and Richter, have made similar observations 
on the re-action of affections of the digestive organs, which have 
derived their origin from local injury of other parts. But in the 
succeeding section several cases are related of diseases of the 
throat, skin, and bones, which so much resembled syphilitic com- 
plaints, as to have been frequently treated as such, but which 
there wa? every reason to suppose took place without the ab- 
sorption of any morbific poison. In all these cases a disorder of 
the digestive organs was found constantly to exist, producing, 
or at least aggravating and protracting, a state of weakness of the 
constitution, to which Mr. Abernethy refers the origin of the 
disease. 

We must remark, however, that although diseases resembling 
syphilis should appear to occur under such circumstances, still 
their dependence on a diseased state of the chylopoietic organs 
is by no means rendered certain. That they occur from general 
disorder, may be allowed to Mr. Abernethy; but this does not 
necessarily demonstrate their dependence on a deranged state 
of the digestive system, which he infers from their being accom * 
panted by such a state, and being benefited by whatever tends to 
remove it. For the remedies which are recommended by Mr. 
Abernethy in these cases, are well adapted to amend the general 
health, when the injury it has sustained may have proceeded 
from other causes ; it requires therefore further observations to 
determine whether these particular affections originate in the 
disorder of the digestive organs; or whether they, as well as the 
disordered digestion itself, do not proceed from some particular 
morbid change in the system. 

To this cause also the ingenious author attributes cases of un- 
healthy indurations, sometimes occurring in the skin, and at 
other times even in the muscles; repeatedly sloughing ulcers, 
assuming very irregula/ and peculiar figures, and sometimes ac- 
companied by extensive sinuses, carbuncles, boils, some diseases 
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I6F the breast, and of other parts, and many diseases of the 
lymphatic glands, such as are justly denominated scrofulous. 
Among the disorders of parts which have a continuity of surface 
With the alimentary canal, and which originate in this' cause, are 
enumerated irritations, and even strictures’ of the oesophagus; 
diseases of the nose, (particularly the monstrous noses of those 
who indulge, to a criminal excess, in vinous and spirituous li- 
quors) enlargements of the alae and ozaena. To the same Source 
are referred affections of the eyes, particularly of the herpetic 
kind, and various disorders of the rectum. In some cases where 
disease began, and continued in the abdominal viscera, the ulti- 
mate effects which were produced were apoplexy or hemiplegia, 
in other cases epilepsy ; and, in one case, a disease supposed to 
have been hydrocephalus, where it appeared however on dissec- 
tion, that no disease had existed in the brain but the bowels 
Were in a state of inflammation. To this cause also Mr. AbCr- 
nethy attributes some of the disordered functions of the heart and 
lungs ; and, as an instance of the latter effect, relates the follow- 
ing interesting case, which in its result was strictly in conformity 
with various pulmonary and phthisical disorders, that we have 
had occasion to notice at a less alarming stage of the complaint. 

* A servant of mine told me, that his wife Was dying of a consumption. 
Which had been rapidly increasing for six moriths, and had baffled all at- 
tempts to relieve it. Thinking that I could procure her some medical 
assistance from the hospital, I went to see her. The case, however, 
seemed past hope. She was extremely emaciated j her pulse beat 140 
in a minute ; her face was flushed j she had a most distressing cough ; 
and spit up more than a pint of mucus, mixed with pus and streaked with 
blood, in twenty- four hours. The circumstance, however, which most 
disturbed her was a continual purging of black and offensive matter. She 
told me that the disorder of the bowels was the first disorder that It had 
preceded the pulmonary affection, and, indeed, that it was an habitual 
complaint. I thought it unnecessary to trouble my medical friends in so 
hopeless a case ; and ordered some pills, containing one grain of opium, to 
be taken in siich quantity as was necessary to stop the purging. As she 
informed me that the disorder began in the bowels, I added to each pill 
half a grain of calomel. By these means the purging was so much 
checked, that she did not find it necessary to take more than two pills in 
twenty- four hours j and when she had taken twelve, the mercury, very 
unexpectedly, affected the mouth. From that period, the stools became 
bf a natural colour and consistence ; the cough and expectoration ceased ; 
and she was soon sufficiently recovered to go into the country ; from 
whence she returned apparently in good health.’ pp. 196 — 198. 

We are certainly much indebted to Mr. Abernethy for the 
publication of his remarks on this subject. But we must suggest 
before we conclude, that although our own observations go very 
far indeed towards confirming the general tendency of his opi- 
nions, we yet see reason to guard -against a probable source of 
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error. The anxiety and uneasiness proceeding from tedious and 
painful diseases, such as have been here particularized, must fre- 
quently occasion a furred tongue, and a disordered state of the 
digestive organs. The remedies chiefly proposed are small doses 
of mercury, with eccoprotic bitter medicines, which are very likely 
to remove the diseases mentioned by Mr. Abernethy, by some in- 
conceivable specific mode of action, as in the cure of* syphilis by 
mercury. Now supposing this, for argument sake, to occur in 
some ot these cases, the secondary affection of the stomach would 
be also found to yield, and then an inference directly contrary 
to that of Mr. Abernethy might be drawn : it might be said, that 
the disorder of the digestive or gans, which is the secondary affec- 
tion, was removed in consequence of curing the primary disease 
of the constitution, instead of thisdisease being removed by the 
restoration of health in the organs of digestion. 

The other part of the volume will be found to contain some 
new and important observations, on the nature and treatment of 
the diseases to which it refers. 

That the observations contained in this work will considerably 
promote the progress of the healing art, by presenting most use- 
ful suggestions to the practitioners both of medicine and, surgery, 
we are fully satisfied ; we therefore strongly recommend it to the 
attention of those, who are anxious to perforin conscientiously 
the arduous and important duties of their profession. 

Art. IX. The Miseries of Human Life , or the Groans of Timothy Testy 
and Samuel Sensitive; with a few Supplementary Sighs, by Mrs. 
Testy. In Twelve Dialogues. Crown 8vo. pp. 36l. Price 8s. * 
Boards. Miller. 1806, 

nPilERE is a mysterious delight in the recollection of past suf- 
A fering ; it is felt in all ages and nearly by all individuals. The 
6oldier retraces, with transport, his perils in the f imminent dead* 
ly breach/ where nothing but despair of life bore him safely 
through the jaws of death: the eye of the mariner brightens 
while he tells of the tempest that cast him on the rock, where 
his vessel and his companions all perished: the captive, and 
none but the captive escaped from Algiers, revels in the 
triumph of looking back on the shore of the enemy lessening 
behind him, while the dungeon, the chain, and the scourge, that 
made slavery insupportable, now existing only in idea, render 
liberty more inestimably precious to Vim, than it can be to any 
who have not learned its value by its loss. With these, and with 
all who have passed through the flood and the furnace of ad- 
versity, the consciousness of present safety, and the retrospect of 
/ former peril, mutually endear the enjoyment of the one, and the 
remembrance of the other. Few men, it is true, have eucoun- 
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tered and escaped die extreme trials of war, shipwreck, and cap- 
tivity, which we have instanced, or indeed any of the higher order 
of ( Miseries; 9 yet as the same gracious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, which ordains pleasure from pain, extends to every rank of 
human suffering, (except where it is the punishment of guilt and 
accompanied by remorse), all men have partaken, at one time or 
another, of its beneficent influence, — after recovery or relief 
from the evils of sickness, misfortune, or poverty. But leaving 
entirely out of die question the heavier calamities of life, every 
individual is so constituted, or so situated, that at all times, 
and in all places, he is exposed to innumerable unforeseen, and 
unavoidable vexations, arising from causes in themselves so con- 
temptible, that when he is not immediately smarting from the 
sting of one of these mosquito-afflictions, he can laugh at the 
thought of his own weakness in being enraged by such trifles ; 
and the very circumstance that at one moment gave him exquisite 
anguish, at another, may afford him merriment as exquisite. 
Hence we account for the Strange entertainment which we have 
experienced in perusing the volume before us ; for of this petty, 
provoking, and pitiful species, are all the Sorrows and sufferings 
recorded in it. We have found € The Miseries of Human Life 9 
as delightful in description as we have proved them vexatious in. 
experience; arid we doubt whether any reader can enjoy them 
here, who has not suffered them elsewhere; for precisely in pro- 
portion as we have known their faces in real life, have we been 
amused with their portraits by the hand of this master. Lucky 
indeed will be the man, who when entering on the 'miseries' of this 
book , can say, in the language of the author’s favourite poet, and 
in his own pleasant spirit of quotation, 

€ quteque ipse MiSerriMa vidi , 

* Et quorum pars magna fui * Virg. 

Yet far more Iqcky will he be, if in passing through the c miseries' 
of this book , he learns to provide against them with becoming 
prudence ; or, if inevitable, to look upon them with such mag- 
nanimous scorn, that he shall never afterwards feel a nerve trem- 
ble, on meeting the most formidable, in the journey of life. 

Of a work so miscellaneous and eccentric, no analysis is either 
practicable or * necessary. ‘ The Miseries of Human Life, in 
Twelve Dialogues/ form a hydra with twelve heads, each of 
which utters the most heart-rending f groans,* duly numbered^ 
like mathematical problems, on plagues of every shape and co- 
lour, all together forming a concert of complaints, so ludicrously 
lamentable, as to move laughter even to tears. Miseries of this 
nature may be plausibly divided into two classes, corporeal and 
mental. . The author has therefore introduced two characters, 
Timothy Testy, mil body, and Samuel Sensitive, ail mind ; and' 
these two gentlemen, whom he has placed in easy circumstances, ' 
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having nothing better to do than to torment themselves, meet by ap« 
pointmpnt at convenient places, to vent their spleen, each against 
his own personal grievances, in some particular line of suffering* 
recollected or encountered in the intervals. But as, in truth, the 
imps of this numerous family are generally of ambiguous birth, 
the offspring of unhappy marriages between morbid bodies and 
hypochondriacal minds, many of these ( miseries’ are common 
to both. Even with those that are not so, the author has not al-. 
>yays been careful to afflict the proper victim : we have often 
found Mr. Sensitive poaching on Mr. Testy’s ipanor for sub$tan~ 
tial troubles (though perhaps he may be licenced to kill game 
there, as the mind is frequently tortured through the instru- 
mentality of the body,) — and we have now and then caught Mr* 
Testy’s stealing a se^imental stake from Mr. Sensitive’s hedge of 
thorns. The conversations of these unhappy mortals are occa- 
sionally enlivened (we think impertinently interrupted) by the 
sallies of Ned Testy, son of Timothy, who, in his punning quota** 
tions, converts the purest Roman into the most ludicrous maca- 
roni gibberish. We do not condemn this sleight of tongue alto- 
gether, but in our Opinion, the character of Ned is not necessary 
to carry on the plot, for he has not a mite of c misery’ of his own 
to contribute to the joint stock, and most of his quotations might 
have come with equal grace from the lips of either his father or 
Mr. Sensitive; for these gentlemen, amidst all their wretched^ 
ness, are both ‘ merry and wise’ enough to tickle Latin into Eng- 
lish, without the trouble of translation : we shall give some 
examples of this legerdemain in our extracts. Thpve is also a 
* groan’ from Testy’ s baby (not very delicate), p. 49> followed by 
f Ten School Miseries ’ collected by his son Tpm, some of which 
are very happy. Mrs. Testy occasionally mingles a * sigh’ witfy 
the * groans’ of her husband and his friend. Begging the lady’s 
pardon, we could have dispensed with her company top, unless 
she had given us more of it ; for her lamentations are so fe\v,and 
go insignificant, that one * groan’ of her husband’s wquld 

\ ( Waft her sighs from Indus to the Pole. ■ 

The author (perhaps intentionally,) has neglected a fair op? 
portunity, in this respect, of heightening ana diversifying the 
humour of his scenes. We offer the following extracts,* as spe- 
cimens both of the matter and the manner of the author ; without 
ponsidering them as either the best or the worst in the book. 

from Dialogue II. Miseries in the Country. 

*• Groan 19 . (Testy.) 

? In your evening walk, being closely followed, for a quarter of an hour, 
fcy a large bull-dog, (without his master,) who keeps up a stifled growl, 
with his muzzle nuzzling atput your calf, as if chusing put the flashiest 
|iitp bludgeon ? ! ' 
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‘ 21. Sensitive . 

* While you are laughing or talking wildly to yourself, in walking, 
suddenly seeing a person steal by you, who, you are sure, must have hearxl 
it all : then, in an agony of shame, making a wretched attempt to sing, 
in a voice, as like your talk as possible, in hopes of making your hearer 
think you had been only singing all the while.* 

- 22. (S.J 

‘ In attempting to spring carelessly, with the help of one hand, over a 
five-barred gate, by way of shewing your activity to a party of ladies who 
are behind you, (but whom you affect not to have observed,) blundering 
on your nose on the other side.* 

29 - ( 8 .) 

‘ On Christmas-eve being dunned by several parties of rural * bar- 
barians, on the score of having stunned you, by screaming and bellow- 
ing Christmas carols under your window.* € Testy . O yes, I know 
them } pay them indeed !* — 

c sunt et mihi carmina, me quoque dicunt 

Pastores vatem ,’ — says the caroller : 

. . . . f Sed non ego credulus illis , (Virg.) say 1/ 

From Dialogue III. Miseries of Games, Sports, 8tc. 

3. (T.) 

g On springing, at the right distance, the only covey you have seen, at 
the end of a long day’s fag — flash in the pan !* 

€ 18. (T.) 

9 Entering into the figure of a country dance, with so much spirit, as to 
force your leg and foot through the muslin drapery of your fair partner.* 

From Dialogue IV. Miseries in London. 

‘ 5. (T.) 

4 As you are hastening down the Strand, on a matter of life and death, 
•ncountering, at an arch-way, the head of the first of twelve or fourteen 
horses, who, you know, must successively strain up with an overloaded 
coal-waggon, before you can hope to stir an inch farther, — unless you 
prefer bedevilling your white stockings and clean shoes, by scampering 
and crawling, among and under coaches, scavengers’ carts, &c. &c. in 
the middle of the street.* 

f jo. fS.) 

€ As you are walking with your charmer^meeting a drunken sailor, 
who, as he staggers by you, ejects his reserve of tobacco against the lady’s 
drapery ! — Now is not this too much, sir ?* 

* Ned Testy . “ Yes, that’s exactly what it is, and therefore you should 
have cried out in time ; Ne quid nigh miss/* 

‘ 12. (T.) 

9 In going out to dinner, (already too late) having your carriage de- 
layed by a jam of coaches, (jamjamyue magis cunctatum !- — Virg.) which 
choak up the whole street, and allow you at least an hour more than you 
require, to sharpen your wits for table-talk.’ 

‘33. (S.) 

‘ As you walk forth, freshly and sprucely dressed, receiving in full, 
at a sharp turning, the filthy flirtings of a well-turned mop.’ — Testy . 
f( Juvenal bad never been submitted to this mode of irrigation, when he 
wid/’ * Nemo repente fuit turpissimus/ 
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From Dialogue VI. Miseries in Travelling. 

' 2 (&.) 

•■The long time which you pass in one of what are called the short 
stages, at the door of one public- house after another, while the rascally 
driver stops to make himself drunker and drunker/ 

'6. (T.) 

‘ On packing up your own clothes for a journey, because your servant 
is a fool — the burning fever into which you are thrown by finding that 
after all your standing, stamping, lying, kneeling, tugging and kidring, 
at the lid of your trunk, it peremptorily refuses to approach nearer than 
half a yard to the lock.’ 

‘27. (T.) 

€ In riding, after having dismounted in a solitary place, being refused 
by your horse, the liberty of remounting him, no one being at hand to hold 
his head, ---so that after many hard, but ineffectual struggles with him,, 
he finishes the dispute by a parting kick, and then runs away/ 

44. ( T .) 

€ On arriving at the end of a long and fatiguing journey, discovering that 
you have involuntarily lightened your travelling carriage, by leaving two 
or three hundred miles behind you, the box of letters, papers, account- 
books, &c. which constituted the solp object of your expedition/ 

* From Dialogue VII. Miseries of Social Life. 

2. (T.) 

‘ Briskly stooping to pick up a lady’s fan, at the sapie moment w r hen 
two other gentlemen are doing the same, so making a cannon with your 
head against both theirs, — and this without being the happy man at last/ 

‘ <5. (T.) 

. ‘ Visiting a very nice lady , w'ho lets you discover, by the ill -suppressed 
convulsion of her features and motions, that she considers your shoe* as 
not sufficiently wiped (though* you havfc passed over at least twenty mats) * 
—that you stand too near to a darling jar — that you lean rather too em- 
phatically against the back of your chair, — that you are in dahger of 
waking Shock, by speaking in too high a key, &c. &c. till you begin to 
envy the situation of real prisoners/ 

24. (S.) 

< After expressing to a person your sorrow at having been from home 
when he lately called upon you, incautiously letting out some circum- 
stance which completely disproves your alibi / 

‘ Testy. “ Too bad indeed V * — a man is never at a worse nonplus than 
when, like poor Darius—* exposed he lies / Dryd. 

From Dialogue Vllf. Miseries in the Library. 

7. (T.) 

0 In attempting, at a strange house, to take down a large book' from a, 
high, cfowde8 shelf, bringing half the library upon your nose/ 

24. < T ) 

‘ Losing the post, and this when you would as willingly lose your life/ 
From Dialogue XI. Miseries at the Table. 

11. (S.) 

• A spinning plate there is but one, and you always have it/ 
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‘33. (T) 

‘On coming down late to a hasty breakfast, — finding the last drop of 
water in your kettle boiling away, the toast in the ashes, and the cat just 
finishing the cream. — Sens. “ As for myself between the mischief to 
my nerves if I do drink tea, and to my comfort if I do not, — " 

‘ Ned Testy.- “ You may say with Martial, 

“ Nec TEA-cum possum vivere, nec sine tea.'* . 

From Dialogue X. Miseries Domestic, &c. * 

‘ I- (T.) 

‘ Getting up early in a cold gloomy morning, (quite enough already 
you’ll say, but that’s not half of it)— and on running down into the break- 
fast-room for warmth and comfort, finding chairs, tables, shovel, poker, 
tongs, and fender, huddled into the middle of the room ; dust flying in 
all directions ; carpet tossed backwards ; floor newly washed j windows 
wide open ; bees-wax, brush, and rubber, in one corner, brooms, mops, 
and pails, in another, and a dingy drab on her knees before an empty 
grate.* 

It will be perceived from these extracts, that the author having 
once opened this vein of irony, he might pursue it to almost any 
extent; but that there must be so strong a family, resemblance in 
all his jokes, that the reader, in the course of perusal, will pro- 
bably be wearied with the unvarying sameness of features which 
he discovers in them all. This, however, is a defect in the nature 
not in the execution, of the work ; the author has been aware of 
it, and probably for this reason introduced the character of Ned 
Testy, but even his humour is of one kind only , and that, though 
veiy whimsical, lies in a very narrow compass. In the last scene 
of this tragi-comic performance, Mr. Testy falls into an apo- 
plectic fit, in consequence of being bespattered from head to foot 
with mud, by a dashing equipage passing hill speed on a dirty 
high road. This is the consummation of his miseries, and before 
he drops he utters a ‘ groan so long and terrible, that we dare not 
repeat it. While he is carried off, apparently lifeless, his friend 
Sensitive, with as much fellow-feeling as could be expected from 
an animal so exquisitely selfish, drily exclaims, 

‘ Vitaque, cum gemitu , fugit indignata sub umbras !* Virg. 

At that moment^ Sensitive’s elder brother arrives, and enters 
upon an argument with him, on the absurdity of his “ effeminate 
complaints, artificial sorrows, and ideal mortifications/’ which he 
very justly contrast? with the real calamities of life. Sensitive is 
not so overwhelmed with Testy’s misfortune, but that he can mus- 
ter sufficient courage and coolness to defend himself very ingeni- 
ously. In the conclusion, however, he acknowledges himself van- 
quished ; and just at that instant the reader, who, during this long 
controversy, has been agonized in suspeuce for the late of poor 
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Testy, is delighted to hear his voice again, in the adjoining room, 

* and for the first .time with a mute upon it/ The elder Sensitive 
then ad vises his brother to collect the groans which he and his friend 
had uttered on various occasions, and give them to the public 

in the form of a moral jest book/ Till we arrived at these 
€ last words’ in the volume, it never entered our heads that we were 
reading a moral work; but we will not quarrel with the author at 
parting : we believe that he has endeavoured to make his jests as 
harmless as they could be, consistent with the natural levity of the 
tribe ; and to his credit we may affirm, that we have never read a 
work so abounding in wit and satire, which was so free from the 
audacious impietv, and pestilential obscenity, that too frequently 
render such productions an abomination. It is true, that Mr. 
Testy sometimes breaks out into a curse ; and Sensitive senr. says 
of him, that he was such a swearer, that even * on entering a 
room he regularly took the paths and his seat together/ Of these, 

/ however, the author has very properly chosen to be rather the ac- 
cusing than the recording angel. The style of this volume is 
playful and elegant; though sometimes when the writer means to 
be uncommonly brilliant, his language grows turgid, and his4iu- 
mour becomes stiff and extravagant, rather exciting surprize than 
mirth. In one instance only has the author alluded to the sacred 
scriptures, and then he has done it with the most solemn and be- 
coming reverence. The reader will find the passage, in pages 
348 and 349* It is one merit of this truly Scarropic volume, 
sprinkled as it is throughout with facetious parodies and droll 
vocations, that the phraseology of scripture has not been pro- . ^ 
equistituted in it to the purposes of wantonness. 

Groan Extraordinary. (By a Reader). 

* At a formal visit, in a large party of well-dressed ladies and gentle* 
men, all of whom are entirely unacquainted with ‘ The Miseries of Hu- 
man Life ,’ — after having praised them to the skies, and awakened ex- 
cessive curiosity, attempting to repeat one of the best ' Groans’ of Ti- 
mothy Testy or Samuel Sensitive, when your memory suddenly fails, 
your voice breaks, and you feel as if a bread-crumb had stuck in your 
wind-pipe: ( ohmutuit amens.) — the company being too well-bred to 
laugh, sit silent, and — pity you/ 

Groan Supplemental. (By a Hearer.) 

* Your curiosity being thus exasperated, applying to your bookseller for 
half a dozen of the * Miseries/ as you sail the next day for the East In- 
dies ; being informed, that the book is out of print, that not a copy is to 
be had for love or money, but that a new edition may be expected in a 
few weeks, when you may have as many as you like ! 

The public no .doubt will anxiously inquire for the € author of 
our woes;’ we believe him to be Mr. Beresford, who formerly 
published a highly respectable, but neglected, translation of 
VirgH. * . 
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Art. X. Picture of Edinburgh , containing a History and Description 
of the City, with a particular Account of every remarkable object in, 
or Establishment connected with the Scottish Metropolis, illustrated 
with a Plan, and upwards of thirty Engravings on Wood. By J. 
Stark. Edinburgh, Constable ; Eondon, Murray, pp. 334. ISmo. 
Price 6s. 


nPHlS pocket volume comprizes more information, at a mode* 
rate price, than we have seen in many a bulky and expen- 
sive quarto. As a Present State of the city which it pourtrays, 
the picture is equally interesting and favourable. With the 
history and description of Edinburgh, its antiquities, political 
civil and municipal establishments, is combined, an account of 
its banks, its literary, religious, and charitable institutions; the 
amusements and manners of its inhabitants, the trade of the 
city and its port; the natural history of the country around it; 
and descriptions of some of the more remarkable places, objects, 
residences, &c. in its vicinity. 

As the map which forms the frontispiece to this volume, 
includes only the city, a second map, marking the villas, 
villages, &c. within the distance of a convenient excursion, 
would have been a useful companion to this picture ; and if a 
section , shewing the declivity of the rock on which the city is 
built, from the Castle to Holy Rood House, were added, the 
whole Would give strangers an idea of the site, far more correctly 
than can be effected by description. These we recommend as 
improvements; the following are blameable omissions. 

* . We find no description of the draw-well in the castle, which 
is an object interesting by its depth, (103 yards) and by the 
labour necessary to sink it in the solid rock; nor of the fire- 
beacon on the castle battery, though certainly remarkable for its 
construction and use. Very few of its ancient contemporaries 
remain in their stations; and this, we presume, is partly in- 
. (Jebted for its preservation to the blazing loyalty which it dis- 

? la\ 7 s on occasions of public rejoicing. In the account of the 
ish Market, no notice is taken of premiums, paid yearly under 
the direction of the magistracy, to those who have imported 
the greatest quantity of fish; of which memoranda are kept 
under the first arch of the North Bridge, where the carts are 
weighed. The fares of the hackney-coaches* of the short stages, 
§ec. are omitted. The Wednesday morning market for poultry, 
eggs, &c. held where the cross stood, though a scene both amusing 
and interesting, is not mentioned. Of the wall on the earthen 
mound, nothing is said ; and yet the Topographer could not but 
know, that it answers the purpose of defence from the force of 
the wind, which, when it blows from some* points, is by the na- 
fjare of the place compressed iuto fury ; a fury severely felt 
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fhe Castle Hill, where it once blew over the rock, a serjeant and 
his guard, consisting of twelve men. 

This volume might also have censured with due severity, those 
intolerable blemishes to this city, the Luckenbooths, &c. in the 
High Street; the Portico of St. Andrew’s Church, which by 
straddling over the foot-way, ruins the effect of one of the finest 
streets in Europe; the Custom House, placed so precisely apro- 
pos ns to close a vista of streets at half its length, Which otherwise 
would extend not less than a mile : &c. &c. 

The most probable derivation of the name Edinburgh , is from 
Edzcinesburch, as Simeon of Durham, in the middle of the 
eighth century, called this town ; which David f . in W28, des- 
cribing it as his royal borough, softens into EdwinesbUrg ; 
whence it is inferred, that the Northumbrian prince Edwin, 
founded this city during his possession of this part of Scotland. 
The protection afforded by its castle drew many settlers around 
it, and about 1456, when parliaments were held regularly, 
Edinburgh was considered as the capital of the kingdom. It 
experienced many vicissitudes during the contests between Eng- 
land and Scotland: was more than once taken and burnt; but 
was rebuilt with diligence and perseverance. An interesting pe- 
riod of its history, is that, when the rancour of religious fury 
impelled the inhabitants to deeds at which their liberal minded 
descendants must blush. The same spirit might indeed have 
been instanced, had our author thought proper, in the memora- 
ble riots in 1780, occasioned by the bill for tolerating Roman 
Catholics ; but perhaps he ratlrer wished to banish such scenes 
from the recollection of those, who have since beheld an altar 
erected for the service of expatriated strangers, with the same 
composure as the various sects of Protestants maintain to- 
ward each other. 

The fate of the unfortunate Captain Porteous in 1736 is told 
circumstantially; but it never seems to have .reached the ear of 
this writer (p. -49-) that the person who was most deeply con- 
cerned in that outrage against government, was afterwards an 
eminent printer in London; who, when charged among his con- 
vivial associates with the fact, would sometimes admit, that if he 
did not actually execute that unfortunate officer, yet he paid 
for the rope zohich hanged him! 

The high reputation of the Edinburgh School of Medicine, 
induces us to select the history of an ir^stitution, to which it is 
indebted for its present fame. 

‘ Prior to the commencement of the eighteenth century, which forms 
a striking aera in the history of medicine in this country, every thing 
connected with the healing art was wretched in the extreme. Barbers 
and surgeons, as in other places, were accounted one profession, and by 
the laws 6t their incorporation, the same body of men who performed 
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surgical operations, had alone the sole right to shave beards and sell 
aquavitce (whisky) in the “ gude town.” Empirics, at the same time, 
with perhaps as much knowledge of the science, and comparatively as 
much success as their successors of the present day, prescribed medicine 
and gave advice; while what were called the regular practitioners, from 
the want of proper means of medical knowledge, administered to their 
patients'as chance ora confined experience directed. 

* The qualifications required for those who practised as surgeons in 
Edinburgh in the beginning of the sixteenth century, were, that they 
should be able to 1 wryte and reid;‘ to knaw anatomic, nature and com- 
plexioun of everie member of humanis bodie, and likewayes to knaw all 
the vaynis of the samyn, that he may mak flewbothomea in dew tyme,* 
together with a complete knowledge of shaving beards and cutting of 
hair. 

‘ The Royal College of Physicians was instituted by a charter, dated 
the 2pth of November, 1681, which was confirmed by parliament on 
the 16th of June 1685. Am6ng the original members were the cele- 
brated Dr. Archibald Pitcaime, his father-in-law Sir Archibald Steven- 
son, and Sir Robert Sibbald. 

Dr. Pitcatrne was anxious to establish a medical school at Edinburgh. 
He himself had been educated at ?aris, and filled for some time the me- 
dical chair in the university of ’Leyden, at which period the celebrated 
Boerhaave became his pupil. Returning to Edinburgh in 1693, well 
skilled in his art as it was then practised on the Continent, he married 
and settled in the city as a physician. Though he never gave public ' 
lectures on any branch of medicine, yet something of this kind seems to 
have been at one period in his contemplation. In a letter to Dr. Robert 
Gray of London, dated October 14, 1694, he writes, that he was very 
busy in seeking a liberty from the town-council of Edinburgh to open 
the bodies of those poor persons who die in PauVs Work, and have 
none to own them. On the 15th of October 1694, the town- council 
complied with the request of Pitcaime, and by this paved the way for 
the establishment of a school of medicine in Edinburgh. 

* Long before this time, however, the barber- surgeons had been granted ' 
the same favour which Pitcaime now received. In their petition to the 
magistrates 1505, at the time of their erection into a corporation, they 
request ( that we may have anis in thezeir ane condampnit man efter he 
deid, to mak anatemea of, quhair throw we may haif experience ilk ane 
to instruct utheris, and we sail do suffrage for the soule.’ This petition 
was granted; but by Pitcairne’s being under the necessity of again 
making an application, seems to have been little or not at all acted upon, 
or the case of ‘ condampnit men’ occurring so seldom, as to make the 
privilege of little use to the practitioner.* p. 200 — 203. 

€ In the course of twenty year?, (viz. from 1768 to 1788), the num- 
ber of students in the University had increased from about 1000 to 
nearly 2000. From the following statement of those who studied me- 
dicine, an idea may be formed of its progress in other departments. 


From 1720 to 1790, 12,80a 

1790 10 1800, 3,130 

From 172Q ta 1800, 15,930 
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The belles lettres, till within* the last fifty years, had little bl 
boast of in Scotland; not that eminently learned characters were 
wholly wanting; or that we can forget our obligations to the in- 
ventor of logarithms, and to other Scottish literati; yet th& 
latter pait of the last century undoubtedly eclipsed in literary re- 
putation the lustre of any previous period. As to the arts, 

. * In the reign of James Vf. paintings seem to have been So multiplied* 

ihat they were even in common use as domestic decorations among thfe 
citizens of Edinburgh. This is evident from a singular circumstance 
which happened in Edinburgh in 1601 . One Archibald Cornell, having 
Seized or distrained some goods and chattels, tor the payment of a debt, 
took away, among other things, the pictures of the king and queen ; 
k and quhen he came to'the cross to comprise the same, he hung yame 
Up upon twa nailis -on the same gallows to be comprysit ; and yai being 
aene, Word zead to the king and quiene; qrupone he was apprehendit 
and hangitV The first Scottish painter of any note was George Jamc* 
gone, a native of Aberdeen, who was born in 1586. P. 265,266. 

* An unsuccessful attempt was made about the year 1786, by some of 
the Scottish artists, after their return from improving themselves -on the 
Continent, to establish an academy of the fine arts at Edinburgh, p. 2 75 . 

The followlug are the constitutional authorities of the Kirk of 
Scotland : this city is the metropolis of their power. 

€ The General Assembly is the highest ecclesiastical court in Scotland* 
and may, without impropriety, be termed the Ecclesiastical Parliament. It 
consists of commissioners, some of whom are laymen, under the name 
of ruling elders, from presbyteries, royal boroughs, and universities. 
The king presides by his commissioner (who is generally a nobleman of 
high rank) in the assembly, which meets in Edinburgh once a year. 
A moderator is chosen from their own number, who presides and regu- 
lates the proceedings. To this court lie appeals from the other ecclesias- 
tical courts, and their decision is final. Provincial Synods are next in 
authority ; they are composed of a number of the adjacent presbyteries* 
over which they have a power. Presbyteries are composed of a number 
of contiguous parishes * they inspect into the behaviour of the rainisterg 
and elders of their respeclive bounds, ordain pastors, examine and li- 
cense schoolmasters, &c. The lowest church court, the Kirk-Session * 
is composed of the minister and elders* of every parish ; and these have 
the superintefidance of the poor, visit the sick, and assist the minister in 
the other duties of his office. 

‘ The regular established clergy of Edinburgh are twenty-four. The 
number of parishes into which the city is divided, and of which these 
are the pastors, are fourteen, including the suburb of Canongate, St. 
Cuthbert’s and Leith : Besides these, there are under the controul of the 
established church five chapels of ease. Belonging to the Scottish Epis^ 
copal Church are three places of worship in Edinburgh, and one in 
Leith. Those belonging to the different dissenters from the established 
church, and other sectaries, are numerous. The total number for divine 
worship is forty-four.’ p. 286. 

* Birrell’s Diary. 
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Theatrical exhibitions have been alternately patronised and 
proscribed in Edinburgh : they were opposed by the clergy, as well 
priests and monks, who felt their satire anciently, as by those of 
the present establishment, which emitted an exhortation, levelled 
against all who frequented the Temple of the Father of Lies : 
and which € prosecuted the Servants of Satan at their own ex- 
pence/ in 1737. We find also, that, 

* The Geneial Assembly of the Church, met in 1757, made a decla- 
ratory act, in which they enjoined all presbyteries, * to take care that 
none of the ministers of this church do upon any occasion attend the 
theatre.* As this was the first act of the Assembly against the stage, it 
was little regarded, and the clergy, as they had formerly done, conti- 
nued still to attend the theatre occasionally. Nay so remarkable was 
the change which afterwards took place, that during the sitting of the 
General Assembly in the year 1784, when the great actress Mrs. Sid- 
dons first appeared in Edinburgh, that ecclesiastical court was necessi- 
tated to fix all its important business for the alternate days on which she 
did not perform, as all the younger members, clergy a9 well as laity, 
took their places in the theatre on those days by three in the afternoon ' 
p. 354. 

What would John Knox have said to this modern improve- 
ment of planners! this taking of places in the theatre, three 
hours before the performances began ! and in direct opposition, 
also, to exhortations, emissions, and declaratory acts of the 
highest ecclesiastical court ! 

The music of Scotland is well known to be peculiar as to 
•tyle, and pleasing as to effect; whether it be truly ancient and 
national, as some say, or, as others affirm, was introduced by the 
unfortunate Rizzio ; or about the time of the Restoration, are 
debateable questions, and as such we pass them; but the fol- 
lowing extract leads us to consider the instruments which were 
formerly employed, as being very different from those which de-t* 
light a modern audience. 

' Of the eight shepherds mentioned in the # Complain of Scotland/ 
published at St. Andrew’s in 1548, ' the fyrst hed ane drone lag-pipe, 
the nyxt hed ane pipe made of ane hleddir and of ane reid , the third 
playit on ane trump , the feyrd on ane come pypt, the fyft playit on ane 
fype maid if ane gait home , the sext playt on ane recordar, the seuint 
plait on ane fiddill, and the last plait on ane quhissil.' p. 36l, 362. 

The general manners of the place are thus described : 

* The luxuiy of the table, and the late hours of dinner and amuse- 
ments, have much increased since 1 / 83 . By the more opulent trades^ 
men and merchants, business is little attended to in the afternoon j and 
the variety of delicacies at their tables is perhaps equal to what the first 
circles had in 1763. The company of the ladies is also, as in- 1783, 
much neglected, and the bottle is preferred to the amusements of the 
drawing-room. 
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4 Visiting and catechising their parishioners is by the clergy at this 
time (1805) almost entirely given up, excepting among the dissen- 
ters , and these too do not officially visit so often as formerly. People of 
fashion do not frequent the church so often as a few years ago ; and the 
number of fines* tor natural children has not decreased in tne hands of 
the present kirk- treasurer. The number of prostitutes, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Creech, increased more than a hundred fold in the short space 
of twenty years, (from 1763 to 1783), has not increased in the same 
ratio since the latter of these periods, though their number has not per- 
haps much diminished. 

Edinburgh offers an excellent opportunity for a philosophical 
history of a city, and its population, considered as part of the 
history of man. Its increase, if notits foundation* h within 
the period of record ; we have authentic accounts of the man* 
ners of its citizens, in various ages, and it has long been the seat 
of government, of learning, and of commerce. It offers there- 
fore to the philosophic mind almost every requisite for discus- 
sing those interesting inquiries whether refinements hi society 
promote or diminish happiness, or whether its amount re- 
mains nearly the same, varying only in appearance by the 
substitution of one vice or folly for another; questions, per- 
haps, which no man can solve satisfactorily to Others, but 
which many will confidently decide for themselves. Yet where 
the truths of Christianity are professed by the bulk of the com- 
munity, and sincerely received by many of its members, we 
cannot doubt that its moral state, and consequently its place in 
the scale of comparative happiness, are considerably superior 
to those of unchristianFzed barbarians. Even where the gospel 
is neglected, as to its divine authority, it so much extends and 
corrects our views of moral obligation, that it materially 
strengthens the exertions of judicious governments in regulating 
the external manners of society. We ljave the pleasure to say 
of the city of Edinburgh, that its public morals are greatly su- 
perior to those of many other cities of equal population* and we 
trust that we do not err in attributing this circumstance to the 
large proportion of citizens, who possess that personal virtue 
which is essentially important to themselves, and extensively be- 
neficial to their connections. 

We dismiss this volume by commending the general deserip*- 
tion given of the city, the gradual enlargement of which, to its 
present extent, is well narrated; and the proposed additions on 
the north are correctly delineated and explained. We are 
pleased also, with the sketches of the buildings, cs w v ell ancient 
as modem, though we do not mean to deny, that we should 
have preferred superior execution, if the price of the work 
would have permitted. , 

* This commutation usually produced about 6001. per annum. 
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TT is said of Herodotus, that he not only wrote a life of Homer, 
A but imitated his manner.* How happy had the biographer of 
Sallust copied his brevity. On the contrary, he seems, like Py- 
thagoras, to remember a previous existence among the nymphs 
of Emathea, who, the classical reader will recollect, were infected, 
with a strange ganvlitas, studiumque immane toquendi . To use 
bis own words, on another occasion, e he presents to the reader, 
rather a history of Roman affairs, than the biography of a single 
individual, who is thereby lost and overshadowed, amidst a crowd 
of persons and events brought forward to the view/ We find too^ 
in this bulky work, a large creature, of the viviparous kind, bring- 
ing with it a numerous offspring of lives, among which are those 
of Le Clerc; of Xenophon; of Marcus Marcellus; of Marcus 
Antoni us ; of Marcus Porcius Cato ; of V arro ; of Marcus iEmi- 
lius Scaurus, both father and son, of Marcus Calpurnius Bibu- 
lus; of Lucius Domiti us ; of L. Carbo; of L. Dotnitius iEno- 
baybus, and Livius Drusus ; and of Caesar and Pompey, strange- 
ly overgrown, and out of proportion. These unnecessary narra- 
tives are swelled out to an intolerable extent by quotations, 
and translations of those quotations, and quotations of these 
translations, beyond all patience, without mercy and without end. 
One octavo volume might have contained Catiline and Jugurtha, 
with all that is essentially valuable or necessary in the notes ; and 
had this plan been preferred, many errors, much misrepresenta- 
tion, an infinitude of discussion foreign to the subject, and even 
some plagiarism would probably have been omitted. Whoever 
compares the following extract from Clarke’s Progress of mari- 
time Discovery, with the note in vol. i. p. 413, of this work before 
us, will perceive a resemblance which cannot be accidental : not 
only the train of thought, and the particular ideas, but some of 
the phraseology being exactly similar. 

€ In the conquest of Carthage, historians have only beheld the subju- 
gation of a‘ mighty republic, overwhelmed by its own factioqs, and by 
the arms of Rome. Whereas, in truth, the destruction of the metropolis 
of Africa, affected the whole system of civilized life throughout the 
world. The triumph of Rome was the triumph /of the sword, over the 
most beneficent reign of. commercial power. When Carthage fell, the 
naval and mercantile character was buried amidst its ruins : and the mi- 
litary mariners of Rome came forward to subjugate and delude mankind. 
What a field for reflection is here opened to the historian ! Had Carthage 
triumphed, and the Roman power been subdued, how greatly would 

* Ibis life of Homer, however, attributed to Herodotus, is, in all pro- 
bability, spurious ; because its chronology respecting Homer and Hesiod; 
is essentially different from that in the Euterpe of Herodotus. 

Vol. IL 2 T 
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the progress of maritime science have been advanced : whilst the varlottfr 
rations of the globe, united by the golden chain of commerce, might have 
cultivated the arts of peace, and respected the influence of the trident. 
The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, and of America, would have 
afforded at an earlier period an ample scope for the genius of ancient 
commerce, whose resources and influence, increased by the lapse of ages, 
Would thus not only have ameliorated the condition of mankind, but 
would also have prevented the monopoly of power, and the long night of 
slumber. The scenes which mark the establishment and decline of the 
Roman-empire, could not have disgraced the page of history, nor would 
the actions of Caligula have insulted the dignity of human nature.* 

‘ How long shall we continue making books , as an apothecary 
makes medicines, by pouring out of one phial into another l f 

In the note on Appius,(vol.i. p. 1 7o), we are surprized to find 
Dr. S. translating ‘ lomentum aut nitrum ,’ soap or nitre . He 
surely could not fail to know, that the Hebrew and the 
'Greek vtrpov, and the Latin nitrum, were a very different thing 
from the English- nitre. How this variation of meaning arose, 
we do not stay to inquire ; but certain it is, that the nitre of Solo- 
mon and Jeremiah, Dioscorides and Pliny, was an abstergent, 
which ours is not. The modern nitre, Dr. S. well knows, is a 
neutral salt, the nitrate of potash ; the ancient, we cannot doubt, 
was the soda, or fossil alkali, the natron which is found abun- 
dantly in Egypt, &c. at this day, and is called by this name. 

. With respect to the origin of the Latin language, we cannot 
fully agree with Dr. Steuart. Though the Latins nave adopted 
many things from the Greek ; as in particular the iEolic digain- 
ma, whence ovis from vinum from olw, &c. *, and the JEolic 
©r. Macedonic nominative case , as poeta and cometa from- 
momms and xo/wlvs; though both Pliny and Tacitus say, the 
ancient letters were very similar in the two languages ; and 
though Dionysius Halicarnassensis deduces formally the Ljatin 
nation first from CEnotrus and his colony ; then from the Pelasgi 
Jmd their colony, from Evander, from Hercules, and, lastly, from 

jEneas; yet, among other reasons, because the Latin want$ 

the article which the Greek has; wants the dual number; and i$ 
fro very diverse in other respects from the Greek ; and ia vastly 
inferior to it in the structure of the verb, aud discrimination of 
time ; we can by no means think the Latin to be a mere dialect 
of the Greek, much less a corruption of it. We apprehend that 
it is a very complex language, as might naturally be expected 
mixed, no doubt, and modified, by the various tribes which colo- 
nized Italy, and the various adjacent aborigines. The original 
stock cannot be traced ; but it is probable, that both the Gothic 
and the, Sclavonic shared largely with the Greek in its conform* 
lion. , 

We are surprized that our translator can so complacently ap*. 
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ply Lucian’s f requisites’ for historical composition, to the 
writings of Sallust; impartiality, beyond a doubt, is a praise which 
the treatment of Cicero must forfeit for ever. Surely that ‘ fa- 
ther of his country/ (a title assigned him by ‘ fuee Home/) 
should not have been grouped undistinguishably in the crowd. 
A faithful historian would have placed him in the boldest relief, 
exposing himself to danger, while he warded it from his country. 
Cicero himself, we confess, has told the story usque ad nauseam ; 
but this could not authorize the historian to forget it. 

The remarks on style in the second essay, Voh I. 226, et seq . 
we highly approve; though the author is absurdly vehement 
in his refutation of all the charges urged against Sallust, as 
a writer. „The comparisons between Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, 
among the Romans, and. between Hume, Robertson, and'Cjib- 
bon, among ourselves are on the whole well executed. Of 
the latter writer it is truly observed : 

* When Gibbon appeared, ard was unable to rival them (Humfe ant| 
Robertson) in energy, like the followers of Livy and Sallust, he became 
more studious of ornament. He was anxious to hide his inferiority of 
strength under the extraordinary elegance of his dress. His style accord- 
ingly is eloquent and flow ing, and at once correct and splendid. He it 
to his celebrated precursors, w hat Demetrius Phalerius was to ^Eschine* 
find Demosthenes. Like that ingenious Rhetorician, he seems to belong 
to a period, of which the maturity being past, its want of real vigour it 
to be supplied by curious refinement, by laboured diction, and by fasti- 
dious delicacy. He was as deeply enamoured of the false lustre of Ta- 
citus and the French, as Seneca was of that of the declaimers : and it it 
equally true of both, that with genius fitted, to adorn, they corrupted 
the taste of their respective ages/ 

The famous Roger Ascliam admires the writings of Sallust^ 
yet censures him tor both old and new words; for Grecisms; 
for ‘ using amut instead of solet / like xyxmx and for nominative 

cases put absolute, &c. Stenart defends his Roman client 
against the tutor of Queen Elizabeth, and we think successfully. 
He justly remarks the advantage which the English style has de- 
rived within these 50 years from the reviving taste for ancient 
tigour and purity. We cannot help smiling, at the indecorous re- 
tort \yith which he twits, and mocks the venerable Roger Aschanx 
and Sir John Cheke ; but we cannot forgive it. ‘ Surely these 
have not advisedly red the wry tings of Saluste: for their tan- 
sies smell not of that learnyng or judgment, which befitteth* 
such wise and worthie wits of Englande. Verelie it be a matter 
Of moch readying and tried judgment, to make trewe account 
of the faults of those authors, which did wryte in the most per- * 
fite time, lest we do but shew forth our own blyndnesse. 
Wherefore l Will recite to thies learned scholars the very wordes 
of Quintilian, who saitb, modeste et circumspecto judicio de 

file 
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•taatis viris pronimtiandum est; ne, quod plerisque accidit, dam* 
nent quae non intelligunt.* 

The account of editions and translations of Sallust is far from 
complete* It is by no means certain, that the Venice edition in 
folio 1470, is the editio princeps; others supposed it to have been 
the work of' Zainer nearly, at the same time, and particularly 
the Sorbonne edition, in 4to. probably quite as old, which are 
here overlooked, may fairly dispute its title. Among a great 
number more, the following are also omitted; that of Badius 
Ascensius, fol. 1523; that of Maittaire, 1713; the valuable 
one, with a commentary, by Minei.lius, 1740; and the cu- 
rious stereotype edition, 24mo'. Edinb. 1741, on plates cast by 
.William Ged, whose claim is thus incontestably proved, long 
before the invention was adopted at Paris by the Didots . A new: 
edition also has lately appeared in America (Eel. Rev. 11.576.) 
The account of translations at home and abroad is curious, and 
jnuch more accurate. One circumstance, under this head, very 
dishonourable to Dr. Steuart, is the insolent abuse o£ that ex- 
cellent and useful scholar, Mr. Clark of Hull: can any mortal 
think why i Hi nc ilia lachrymal Mr. Clark prefixed to this 
^translation, Lc Clerc’s Life of Sallust, with the authorities in 
the margin ! ! 

Necdum <ffiam causae irarum, saevique dolores, 

Exciderant animo ; manet alta mente repostum 

Judicium (invisum), spretaeq $ injuria fames. 

Dr. Steuart ingeniously defends the authenticity of the two 
f pistol# , otherwise called orationes, to Caesar; but so little is 
me resemblance they bear to Sallust's style, and, as our trans-* 
lator admits, they display so much “ less maturity of thought," 
and so much “ less correctness of expression,” together with 
some puerilities, that we cannot acquiesce in his opinion; 
The manner in which they speak of Cato, is widely different 
from the language of the Conspiracy : Scarcely too would the? 
historian have presumed to dictate thus to the dictator, especially 
rf this was the performance of bis youth, as Dr. S. supposes. 
And if he were advanced in life, he would not surely inveigh 
against the influence of money in the management of the state; 
well knowing Caesar’s notorious character for bribery, and indeed 
how capable he was of taking a bribe. In the edition of 1523, 
penes nos , they are stated to be incerti autoris ; and certainly the 
silence of the ancient grammarians about these works, is a consi- 
derable argument against them. 

In the 1st. Epistle Dr. S. adopts the Abbe Thy von's reading 
jit hercule , hinc cunt Carbone, instead of, nunc cum Ca- 
tone; in this, we believe, he differs from nearly all the edi- 
tions: llavercamp, reads nunc cum Catone, Ascensjus, omitting 
both- particles, “ ,At hercle Catone, L. Domitio caoterisque ejus-* 
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dem factionis, quadraginta senatores, multi prseterea cum spe 
bona adolescerites, sicuti hostiae mactati suot. Carbone , beyond a 
doubt, is a happy correction, agreeable to the second epistle, and 
to historic truth ; Lucius Domitius, and Cneius Papirius Garbo,* 
both men of consular dignity, were put to death by Pompey, 
under the sanguinary reign of Sylla. ? 

Dr. S. also notices a variation of the text in the "first sentence 
of the second epistle. Wasse and others read Populus Romanui 
dntea obtinebat , Ascensius, Populus R. anlea tenebat which we 
think likely to be the true ; Dr. S. follows Havercamp and Mil- 
ler, P rover o aiitea obtinebat regna atque imperia fortunamdono 
dare. , N 

We are now to lay before our readers some specimens of the 
translation, with an opinion of its general merits. We have al* 
ready intimated fhat Dr. S. is a determined enemy to Sallustiaa 
brevity. The size of his books, the style of his note& the nature 
of his criticisms, all led us to expect a very diffuse and para* 
phrastical translation. We cannot say that expectation has been 
gratified ; for if the Doctor had surprized us by a nervous imi- 
tation of hts original, he would hpve given us more pleasure) 
and merited more praise. He will plead in bar no doubt against 
all our censures; he will declaim on verbal "versions, and on 
jarring idioms, and on the spirit of the original: but we over- 
rule all his remonstrances, and proceed to make him his own ac* 
cuser in the very first sentence of his work. 

4 It is the dutu of all men who would maintain their rank in 
the scale of the creation, strenuously to endeavour that their 
lives be not passed in a state of obscurity. Without activity and 
usefulness they will little surpass the herds of the field, who are 
doomed by nature to grovel on the earth, the slaves of sordid 
and uni'uly appetites.’ - 

Decet } in this place, does not mean any duty or moral obliga- 
tion; it oiily means expedient for attaining the object of pursuit; 
Prcestare is not maintain, 8tc. but surpass > which the reader finds 
in the second sentence. Obscurity does not give the idea of 
silentio . Half the next sentence is altogether Dr. Steuart’s ; 
prona does not mean groveling ; it refers merely to the posturq 
pf quadrupeds. This opening is a true and unpropitious omen ; 
for on this plan the whole translation is executed. The reader 
therefore will not be surprized to find that Dr. S. has written a 
paraphrase; that he has taken the ideas of Sallust for his text; 
that ne has mingled many of his own, that he ha£ moulded th£ 
whole to his mind, and arrayed it in such ornaments as pleased! 
his fancy, and seemed likely to charm an English reader. He 
has given us two fine pieces of historical composition, .and d is-* 
played hjs own style to considerable 1 advantage; he has also told 
us what, were Sallust's opinions, and, where they seemed 
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has endeavoured to illustrate them. How far all this is synonit 
pious with the word translate, the reader must, judge. 

Another striking proof may be found in the following sen-? 
tencq, that we have truly described tlve nature of Dr. S/s labours. 
\Ve cannot stay to dispute about the correctness of the ideas 
which the translation conveys. 

* Qua} homines araht, navigant , ccdiftcant , virtuti omnia parent . Bell, 
Catil. 

‘ II. Survey the \vhol r e circle of human affairs, and you shall (will) 
find, that they evince the ascendancy of intellectual vigour. The skill 
©f the husbandman, the discoveries of the navigator, the labours of the 
architect, all spring from that powerful source.' 

It is ludicrous enough to talk of discoveries and navigators, 
when one refers to a good market, and the other to a merchant 
in a little coasting gadey ! In the sentence immediately preced- 
ing, optumum quemf/ue is very improperly rendered, ‘ the more 
^spiring competitor/ 

This specimen of free translation may serve to satisfy the 
reader of Dr. Steu art’s pretensions; indeed it will almost in- 
pline him to long for a ( Jidus. inttrpres .’ It would be cudiess 
to quote instances of perverted metaphor, of feeble redun- 
dancy, and puerile amplification. Surely none but Dr, S. 
would translate audacia pro muro habetur , ‘ Valour spreads, over 
$hc head of its possessor, a broad shield of defence !’ On the; 
same plan, cruentam et / uctuosani victoriam, a bloody and deplo-j 
Table victory, is metamorphosed into ‘ a field dyed with their 
blood, and cause to water it with their tears!” And this is to be 
£ model for Engiish universities! 

The following admirable character of Catiline is unques- 
tionably well written, according to the translator’s manner; but 
those who wish to know the manner of the original, will seek it 
here in vain. We doubt whether a finer passage can be found in 
either work; the sense is correctly ascertained, and judiciously 
preserved. The passages we have distinguished are additions \ 
piany which are trivial or allowable, we overlook. 

* Catiline delighted in broils, in civil commotion, in rapine and blood- 
shed. Ip such scenes he had mingled from his early years, eager to exer- 
cise hi$ talents for mischief. With a constitution capable of enduring, 
beyopd belief, the extremes of cold, of want, and of continued 
Watching, he united a spirit which was, at once, daring, crafty, and 
versatile. He could frame any falsehood 5 he could dissemble any truth j 
ever ready (0 support an artificial character. In the gratification of his 
appetites he was fierce and ungovernable; covetous to a degree, of tb^ 
possessions of others, prodigal, alike of bis own fortune; and, while 
^opious and voluble in talk, endued with but a small share of solid un- 
derstanding. Yet the genius of the man was towering and romantic • 
His ambition was altogether of that ardent sort, which loves the vast 

incredible, and auu$ at objects wholly beyond its attainment* 
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T)r. S. in hrs note, has judiciously collated this masterly sketch, 
■with the portrait which Cicero introduces in his oration for I$L 
Coehus. 

The reader will perceive from the following passage, in the 
speech of Caesar on behalf of the conspirators, with how mucl\ 
ingenuity Dr. S. adopts modern phraseology, and places his sub- 
ject in the light of recent events ; in this extract, it must be con- 
fessed, our italics make a formidable appearance. 

r Lacedcemonii, devictis Atheniemibus / &c. 

* Go to the proof \ and appeal to facts. In the history of the Athenian 
republic , we read , that when that state yielded to the power of Lacedar- 
mon, thirty persons were by. the conquerors set over Athens to admi- 
nister. Those magistrates opened their reign with a multitude of exe- 
cutions : they seized the loose and profligate, the pernicious and unpopu- 
lar, and sent them to the scaffold, without the forms of trial. The peo- 
ple looked on with exultation, and celebrated the justice of their new* 
rulers. But mark what followed . A precedent was established : and, 
the licence once given, that precedent was too soon fatally misapplied. 
Honest men were next cut off. The reign of terror, commenced. Vice 
and virtue fell by the same blow. Thus the city of Athens groaned under 
oppression. But it was the chastisement of her folly, in too easily ap- 
. piauding discretionary power , which , she saw in the end, is the law of ty- 
rants. 

‘ The history of Sylla is fresh in every one’s recollection. When that r 
usurper, flushed with victor y, first seized the government , and ventured 
on the massacre of Damasippus, and others of a like stamp, who had 
enriched themselves by the misfortunes of the commonwealth, who was 
there then that applauded not the act? Justice, it is true, had been sum - 
* fiarily done : yet it was the profligate, the factious, the fomentors of 
public discord, who had paid the forfeit of their crimes. What was the 
consequence? a general massacre followed.* 

The following just though very diffuse and florid paraphrase, 
we quote for its beauty and importance; but it is so completely 
different in form from the original, that we shall not take the 
trouble to distinguish its abundant faults, 

* Sin captus pravis' &c. Bell. Jugurth. 1.— * But if, impelled by 
appetite, or seduced by passion, the mind ignobly sink under the domi- 
nion of sense, vice and indolence impose their fetters, and habit gradually 
rivets them. Corruption once begun, it soon* takes root in the heart. 
Our vigour relaxes ; the flame of genjus is extinguished j and time 
passes away, without improvement. Meanwhile, the frailty of nature is 
sure to be charged with the train of misery that ensues. Thus it usually 
happens : men refer miscarriage in enterprise to any source, rather than 
to their own misconduct/ 

At the close of the Catiline, the Roman historian seems to 
Ifave remembered that admirable passage of Thucydides. Z. ©« $ 
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Twy rt y otg nvfvf aUx^cuy oylyv, ovo% ns 1,001 ny» r ojv vrrtlr$tt(*>* Kttp^svoy Is YsAiyp 
(*™ q>oQ* Ktzptsxlo, &,<% Dr. S. has written his conclusion with care v 
it is a fine description, and the reader will fully justify our adding 
it to our quotations. * ’" 3 

/ The crowds, which curiosity or the love of plunder attracted to the 
camp, beheld the field of battle with strong emotions. In turning over the 
bodies of the slain some discovered a friend or guest, and some a compa* 
nion or relation ; while others, with rrialicious pleasure , recognized their 
enemies. T.he effects produced throughout the army were thus opposite 
and various.^ They were, like the sce?ie itself \ a tumult of intermingled 
passions, of joy and grief, of regret and congratulation.’ 

We have never more deeply regretted Dr. Steuart*s illimitable 
verbosity, than in that exquisite speech of Micfpsa, Parvumr 
cgo'te, Jugurtka , &c. As if determined to exasperate every ad- 
mirer of Sallust, and indeed every reader of taste and feeling, our 
translator has completely overwhelmed and concealed the beau- 
ties of his original, beneath the heavy folds of his gorgeous and- 
voluminous drapery. We spare ourselves the pain of seeing it 
on pur pages. 

On tlie whole, we have frequently^ endeavoured to consider 
this translation as an original work ; in this light it appears a very 
interesting ariu elegant production, and reflects no little honour 
On the abilities of the writer. At the same time we cannot help 
expressing our wish, that Dr. S. had adopted a more chaste and* 
manly diction ; and this we had a right to expect, from the se- 
verity of his rebuke on the stately and luxurious majesty of" 
Gibbon. It cannot be denied that the style of this work is often 
childishly florid, pompous Without strength, and circuitous even 
to obscurity. As a translation we have already expressed our opi-, 
tiion of it; we certainly should condemn such wanton diffuseness 
even in a poetical version. We are sensible of the defects of this 
performance : but we are also fully aware of the difficulties of the' 
task. While we think, therefore, that Dr. Steuart has far ex-' 
ceeded the bounds, within which the liberty of translation ought? 
invariably to be restricted, we are ready to acknowledge, with the 
utmost cordiality, that his version possesses considerable merit, 
4md in spme measure meets our wish, that the incomparable 
Roman should be introduced to English readers in ah elegant' 
dress, suited to the fancy of the times, and worthy of his rank 
and merit. We do not know that ft ought to supersede future 
attempts. A writer, whom taste and habit induced to adopt a 
style more similar and suitable to the original, would now. under- 
take the task with peculiar advantage. Dr. Steuart’s work would 
pbyipusly afford the most desirable assistance, and would enable 
anew translation to appear, with little or no comment, at averj 
moderate expense. 
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- T'he notes of this publication, wehave already observed, are very 
voluminous, and, to a great degree, unnecessary ; yet they are 
generally learned, or at least elegant and interesting; they ren- 
der the work exceedingly complete, and will save the reader the 
trouble of reference to other volumes, though it must be confessed 
they charge him a high price for this convenience. Some instances 
of false grammar and anomalous construction might be noticed; 
but these are like a few hairs adhering to a roll of velvet, of little 
importance, except as blemishes to its general beauty. We now 
take leave of Dr. S. expressing our conviction, that his deep re- 
search, his patient labour, his elegant taste, and his various, ex- 
tensive, and accurate erudition, will command the gratitude and 
esteem of the world of letters. 

7 - - ' • 

Art. XII. A Letter to William Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. on the Justice 
and Expediency of Slavery, and the Slave Trade, and on the best 
* Means to improve the Manners and Condition of the Negroes in the 
West Indies. By Robert Heron, Esq. Price 4s. 8vo. Jordan and " 
Maxwell. 1805. 

J^OBERT HERON, Esq. we have understood to be an assumed 
name, in which a certain author publishes those follies of his 
brain,* to which he is-r— we mean to which he ought to be — 
ashamed to prefix his own. On the other hand, we have been as- 
sured that this Robert Heron is not that Robert Heron, not a //o-> 
minis umbra , but areal person now existing in rerum natura , who 
undertakes to produce certain number of MS. pages on a given 

subject, for and in consideration of so much good and Jawful 
money, &c.&c. 8cc. How this is, we cannot pretend to say ; "our 
concern, assuredly, is not with the author, but with the book.; 
This we find to bea feroejous personal attack on Mr. Wilberforce, 
the most absurdly sophistical, and contemptibly malignant, that 
has, perhaps at any time, abused the liberty of the press. Its main 
argument is the unlawfulness of doing any possible evil (that is, oc- 
casioning any pain whatever) for the sake of any possible good ; 
an argument which applies exactly as much to Mr. Wilberforce 
and the slave-trade, as to the Ld. Ch. Justice and a convict at 
the Old Bailey ; an argument so outrageously ridiculous; that none 
but a madman would think of refuting it. Every thing in the 
book which could at all claim the honour of an answer, has been 
answered a hundred times before ; and our readers will not wish: 
to find here, what tbeyinay find almost any where else. We shall 
therefore only shew how the au;hor commences his attack. 


* See his renowned f Letters on Literature / published 
ago, apd worthy of immortal ridicule. 


many years 
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r A fragment riven from a basaltic column, falls, unconscious to the 
earth. The sun-flower opens and shuts up its petals, by mere vegetative 
irritability. The force and delicacy of the sensations of even the most 
sagacious of brutes, and their combination into some sort of reasoning 
thought — arise not to the distinctions or obligations of morality. We ex- 
pect not from infants more than natural unreflecting benevolence — and 
simple truth, not aware of the very possibility of such a thing as false- 
hood. To the savage, to the barbarian, to the unlettered peasant, to the 
bigot, rvhere the rust of bigotry has eaten into the very coke of the soul, 
it is but just to pardon almost every torpor, and every perversity of moral 
sentiment,' &c. &c. &c. , 

We were so confounded with the fall of the basaltic column, in 
the first line of this quotation, that we could not imagine whither 
the author was hurrying us, till we found ourselves at page 15, on 
the very scaffold of the guillotine, and were recalled to our sensei 
by these tremendous interrogations. 

* Do you (Mr Wilberforce) deem a Marat, or a Robespierre, not to 
have been the most atrocious of criminals ? Or do you suppose that there 
was not among tlieixi and thoir associates, a ferment of gopd intention, at 
least as blameless ? — blameless, do I say ! — as sublimely virtuous, as that 
by which your own efforts for the abolition of the slave-trade, and of sla< 
very, have been so long prompted and directed ?' 

Had we stopped here, and thrown the pamphlet into the fire, the 
reader would have applauded our zeal ; though he might have 
questioned our authority — that ought to be left to the hands 
pf the common hangman. Yet still we look upon this pam- 
phlet with some complacency ! for it reminds us of an expiring 
inonst v er employing the last convulsive agony of existence, ir\ 
darting a fierce, but ineffectual blow, at the breast of its d$-* 
ftroyer. 

Satan is never more tbe prince of darkness, than when he ap-> 
pears as an angel of light ; and Mr. Heron is never more profane 
than when he pretends to be pious. Hear him! — * True Chris- 
tianity is to that religion, which Sir, your well-known book 
Reaches, >vhat the dramas of Shakspeare are to Dryden’s romantic 
tragedies !’ At page 120, the printed text says of a true Chris- 
tian, ‘ He trusts to the grace of God, as to that conduct of Divine 
Providence, which, still educing evil out of good, hinders, by its 
general arrangement of things, any one act ot his from disorder- 
ing the general harmony/ As this evidently is a misprint, we 
potice it only to prove to the author that we have read his letter 
vith more attention than he has revised it. But here behold de- 
liberate sacrilege : he informs Mi*. Wilberforce, that ‘ the parti- 
cular modes of emigration ! and subordination ! by which alone 
the West Indies can be peopled/ are ‘ the law of nature; th$ 
revealed will of God ; the common sense of mankind,' &c. ; and 
$dds, * 1 can no longer suppose, but that you pow deeply regrotf 
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ill fit you should ever have put such a rash hand to the ceconomy 
of slavery, as did Uzzali, with unfortunate zeal, to the ark of 
God-* p. 27. When Mr. Heron presumed to compare 6 the 
uconomy of slavery with * the ark of Qodf he forgot that Uzzali 
was smitten, not for attempting to overthrow it, but for putting 
forth his hand to support it , when it was shaken. With ti}ishint 
we leave Mr. Heron. 


Art. XIII. A brief Treatise on Death , philosophically , morally, and 
practically considered. By Robert Fcllowes, A. M. Oxon, pp. 134. 

12mo. price 3s. bds. Mawman, London, 1806. 

HTHE acknowledged importance of the subject, the universal 
concern it must excite in a world of mortals, the numerous, 
varied, and interesting scenes which it presents, the awful issue 
to which it conducts, all unite to render death a theme pecu- 
liarly favourable to the display of mental energy and impressive 
eloquence. In this respect, the task has not fallen into insuffi- 
cient hands. Unhappily, however, for Mr. F., immortal truth 
alone can look 1 the king of terrors’ in the face; for when he 
easts his gorgon glance u pen them, all the decorations of taste 
and learning wither in a moment, leaving us to detect witfy 
indignation the vain attempt to paint and beautify & corpse, 
And when a writer, employing respectable powers upon a fa- 
vourable subject, completely fails of producing any valuable 
fffect, to what can we attribute his infelicity, but to some 
vrpajlov 4/i^os- some latent error at the foundation of his system, 
which enfeebles and perverts all his efforts. 'This appears to 113 
the true cause of Mr. F’s failure ; for we shall be most egregiou sly 
mistaken if one of our fellow-mortals should ever learn to die 
with safety and comfort, by any aid this treatise can supply. 

On a question awfully big with importance, where nature 
and reason feel their weakness, where to mistake is fatal, and to 
be right is the pledge of immortality, who would not expect a 
Christian minister to search the inspired records of his religion, 
to consult with its infallible Author, and present to the world the 
decisions of him, ‘ who holds the keys of death and the invi- 
sible world/ But such reasonable expectations would here bet 
disappointed ; we are more frequently informed what man may 
think probable, than reminded of what God declares certainl 
though Jesus Christ is the prince of life, w ho has abolished 
4 eath, and brought life and immortality to light; though he 
Says, I am the resurrection and the life ; notwithstanding his 
death and burial, have an influence so powerful and so propi- 
tious on ours; and saints, apostles, martyrs, Christians m every 
have found the solace of their last moments, in “ looking to. 
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Jesus/’ yet he holds no prominent or important place iti this vo- 
lume. 

*The true cause of death is kept out of sight. Paul informs 
us that death is originally the ‘ wages of sin/ that * by one 
roan sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned/ Mr. F. on the 
contrary, labours to convince us that death was sent into the 
world as a blessing, a mark of the Creator’s beneficence to- 
wards those whose virtues he approves. In some of these reflec- 
tions, he departs so widely from common sense, as well as revo- 
lution, that we need feel little apprehension of his doctrine pro- 
ducing any serious effects. 

The antichristian consolation which is here held forth to the 
dying, is entirely in unison with the character of the work. 

‘ When then we come to die, and reflect on the state into which 
are about to pass, and the particular qualifications of disposition and 
habit, which the gospel has enjoined as necessarily requisite for the en- 
joyment, our only security and consolation can consist in the conscious- 
ness of having lived soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world/ 

This is completely abandoning, not only the prominent doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, Ixit the articles of the church, to which 
Mr. F. has sworn his assent. Similar sentiments might be found 
in the Memorabilia , but certainly not in the Acts or Epistles 
of Paul. 

Is it because he is doubtful of his strength, and suspects he, 
may need the forlorn hope, that Mr. F. recurs to the doctrine 
by whi/di he might preach consolation to the damned, the teuir 
porary duration of futuie punishments? And by what new rea- 
sons has he attempted its support? Because the “ temporary 
offence” of mortals cannot deserve eternal punishment. In 
what law-book, human or divine, are we taught to regulate the 
continuance of the punishment by the time employed in com- 
mitting the crime? Defective as we think our criminal code, 
we have never yet arraigned it, for dooming to durance vile and 
long, the man, who, for the twinkling of an. eye, abused his 
liberty to the injury of* another in his person or property. 
And whom are we to thank for the temporary duration ol’the 
crime? /Sot the sinner; if he ceased to sin, it was because he 
had gained his object, or was weary of it, or was unable, or was, 
afraid, or on any account rather than that the current of his dis- 
position was changed, and his heart regenerated. Had not 
justice overtaken him, or some one of these impediments inter- 
fered, what security have we that he would not have gone on to 
sin forever!. Can we then prove, that infinite justice may not 
punish men for the crimes they would have coinjnijted, if they. 
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could? To Mr^F.’s naked assertion, that the expressions of 
scripture, when explained according to the rule of sound criti- 
cism, afford uo countenance to the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, we think it sufficient to oppose our plain denial.* Ami 
why should we torture the scriptures, and weaken their author 
rity, by attempting to overturn this doctrine i May we not safely 
trust the judge of all the earth to do right? and while the eter- 
nal duration of future punishments may display his justice, and 
prove that he has not governed the world by a lie, may not the 
nature and degree of them -be so exactly apportioned to the va- 
ried shades of guilt, as to afford the coinpletest satisfaction to 
every pure and perfect intelligence r That it will, we are satis- 
fied; how it will, we are not concerned to know. 

In spite of our reluctance to undertake the ungrateful task, 
we are compelled to protest against the very virtue which 
.this book inculcates. Notwithstanding the gloss of words, the 
principle which breathes in these pages is not benevolence, 
which supremely regards the first and best of beings, aqd after 
him all others in their due order, and which alone possesses the 
nature of true virtue; but selfishness, which is of the essence qf 
sin. To glorify him who justly claims supreme honour, to obey 
the king who ought to rule, to please that eye whose approba- 
tion alone is worthy our pursuit, to imitate the pattern of virtue* 
to approve ourselves the friends of him to whose excellencies 
indifference or dislike is impiety, are the motives which the 
scriptures have revealed, and true philosophy approves, a$ 
giving the spring, the inspiration, and the value, to ail virtuQu* 
disposition and conduct. But these seem to have no place in 
in Mi'/F’s. system of religion, at least they have none in his 
book. To some of the motives which he urges, we readily yield 
their portion of worth and influence; but we object to their 
holding exclusively the place of purer aud more exalted senti- 
ments. 

. Amidst so much to censure, we can sincerely say, we. were 

? leased to find something which we might justly commend. 

could wish that all/whom it may concern would practise the 
advice given with regard to making of wills, and the exercise of 
charity and forgiveness. The reflections on a death-bed rev 
pentance are such a medley of good and evil, that our critical 
fan will not enable us to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Beside what Mr. F. has said to abate the vicious and ruinous 
confidence which men place in dying contrition, we should ob- 
serve, that many, rescued from the instant stroke of death, have 
prqved, by their subsequent conduct, that though sincere re- 

—.1 - — ■ V ■ I ■ ■■ II • I ■■ ■■■ 

* Page 55, Mr. F. uses the phrase everlasting destiny: and perhaps 
he thipks he is consistent. . , . . \ . , 
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pentance be never too late, late repentance is ofteil not sincere; 
With regard to the penitent thief, we think Mr. F*$ conjectures 
unworthy of regard, because they are wholly gratuitous } there 
is no reason to believe that one was less criminal than the other i 
the sacred historians make no difference; they are both called 
*»» sou and KXMv%yot, thieves and malefactors; and the penitent ac- 
knowledges that they suffered justly. Surely the antidote to dan- 
gerous presumption is placed near enough, when we behold on 
the other side of the Redeemer, a fellow sinner dying in impe- 
nitence. We should lay most stress on the thought, that it must 
be a desperate hazard to presume how the Saviour would act in 
any common case, because in that awful hour when he was 
making atonement for sin, it pleased him to erect a stupendous 
monument of its mighty efficacy. 

If specious reasoning, adorned with the charms of classic pe- 
riods, could, without the vital animating spirit of Christian doc- 
trine, smooth the bed of death, we may recommend our readers 
to lay this volume on their last pillow. 4 But while man is a sinner, 
God a just, and holy governor, as well as a gracious parent, 
death serious, eternity awful, and Christianity true, we would ad- 
vise all*, who value the peace of their last moments, to adopt the 
views of apostles and martyrs, and to commend their departing 
spirits into the hands of their Creator, Redeemer, and Judge, 
* Lord Jesus receive my spirit.’ 


Art.XIV. Christian Love, with its correspondent Duties apd Advantages, 
a Sermon; by J. Raban, of Wallingford, Berks, pp. 56. Price Is. 
Williams, 1806. 


Tlf HERE is the 

* * discourse, wh 


critic so severe as to knit his brow at a 
vhose spirit and design, like the law and the 
gospel of God, may be expressed in one word. Love. The 
preacher has made us so entirely of his party, that any censures 
we might venture to utter would be represt by our esteem and 
fespect. We might indeed say, that he has attempted too much 
for one discourse from the pulpit; and we certainly think, that 
♦iewer thoughts, laboured with more care, would have produced 
Letter effect. Yet we are hardly prepared to say what we could' 
wish omitted ; for as much as was gained in elegance and polish 
might be lost in a diminution of intrinsic value. 

As a composition we must call it loose and inelegant $ and 
indeed Luther advised to preach sometimes puerilittr , et ad cap * 
turn vulgi. Mr. Raban must allow us to wish, that be Hat! 
constructed the following sentence in a less offensive fomi; 
6 Most ministers of the Gospel might look down with contempt 
upon the knowledge of by far the majority of their hearers/ 
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This is hardly consistent with the urbanity and politeness, which, 
•re commanded in the precept, ‘ be courteous/ and which wfc 
were pleased to see the preacher recommend so forcibly on 
Christian principles. 


Art. XV, Anew Collection of Enigmas , Charades , Transpositions , 
a new Edition, 12mo. pp. 229 . Price 4s. Longman and Co. 1806. 

"V^E shall not enter into any arguments concerning the utility 
* * of enigmas in general ; it may be sufficient to remark how 
highly they were esteemed among the sages of Asia, Greece, 
and Egypt, as contributing not merely to divert, but to strengthen 
and invigorate the mind. We warn our young readers, how-* 
ever, that the present is a collection ; and that they may expect 
to find it contain old and new, good and bad, to the amount of 
more than three hundred. 


Art. XVI. Sacred History , in familiar Dialogues , for the Instruction of 
Children and Youth , 2 vols. By the late Miss H. Neale, with a re- 
commendatory Preface, by the Rev. John Ryland, D. D. 2d. Edition, 
12mo. pp. 295 , 310, price 7s. boards. Gardiner, Burditt, 1806. 

“Wf E fully agree with Dr. Ryland , c that this work unites so 
* * much entertainment with the most profitable and evangelical 
improvement of the Scripture Histories, as greatly to exceed, in 
the latter respect especially, if not in both, any other attempt of 
the kind/ The first edition was published several years ago in 
four small volumes, the last of which comprized, by way of ap- 
pendix, a historical account of the Jewish nation, from the time 
of Neliemiah, to the destruction of Jerusalem. We are sur- 
prized to find that any of this volume remain unsold, as it com- 
pletes the chain of Scripture History, and furnishes the young 
reader with very useful information, which he cj>ii no where else 
obtain with so much ease and pleasure. As this is the case 
however, the other part of the work is here reprinted in two 
volumes, and the whole will now be complete in three. We re- 
commend it to every juvenile library, with the best wishes for it* 
extensive circulation, and the firmest confidence in its utility. 


Art. XVII. A short Catechism of Sacred History ; for the use of Schools, 
pp. 51. Price Is. Darton 8c Harvey, 1805. 

Art. XVIII. An Epitome of Sacred History; chiefly abstracted from 
Dr. Watts’s Short View, &c. 12mo. pp. 323. Price 4s. Darton 8c 

Harvey, 1805. 

T HE abilities of Dr. Watt9, for communicating instruction 
to persons of all ages, haye been celebrated by Dr. Johnson,. 
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and admired by every friend of truth and piety, who is ac* 
quainted with his writings. His short view of Scripture History 
is, on some accounts, the most complete work of the kind that 
has fallen under our observation ; but as it is too large to be 
committed to memory, its catechetical form is liable to ob- 
jection. . i 

Jn the first of the publications before us, we have a- much 
shorter catechism than Dr. Watts’s, which may be useful ia 
assisting children to recollect the Scripture-History. We can- 
riot, however, so cordially recommend it as we could wish, chiefly 
on account of its monstrous disproportion ; the first/ half of its 
pages containing questions and answers on the rifetory of 
Genesis alone; and all that is recollected of the remaining his- 
tories of the sacred volume being crowded into the other. 

The second of these publication? contains an abstract of Dr. 
Watts’s Short View, &c. The editor has done little, besides leav- 
ingout the questions, and inserting the answers of the catechism ' 
in the form of a continued narrative ; a few words or sentence^ 
were sometimes necessdry to make the connection appear nu- 
lural and easy ; these are of course inserted, and sometimes we 
observe a few improvements of the style. 

We know not for what reason, (unless to make the volume of 
a convenient size,) the editor has omitted Dr. Watts’s very use- 
ful history, of what is generally termed the connexion between 
the old and new Testament : a part of the work which we esteem 
very necessary in the education of young people. 


Art. XIX. An easy Grammar of History , ancient and modem y 
containing a brief Expression of the leading Facts of History, written 
so as to be readily committed to memory; with Questions and Ex- 
ercises, by means of which History may be practically taught in 
Schools. By the Rev. John Robinson, Master of the Free-Gramrhar-> 
School, at Ravenstonedale, Westmorland. 12mo.,pp. 155. Price 3s. 
Phillips, 1806. 

'jpHE ample title page of this little volume sufficiently explains 
its design ; we have therefore only to add, it is well written, 
according to the improved plan of Goldsmith’s Grammar of 
Geography, and it is illustrated by four useful maps ; three of 
(hem belonging to the ancient history, and one to the modem. ~ 
We esteem it our duty to remonstrate against the positive 
assertion, (p. 42,) that Charles II. of England died by poison.’ 
Children should not be taught to receive that as an undoubted 
fact, which is only the conjecture of suspicion, and of which sr 
celebrated historian affirms, (though it may be thought with too 
much confidence on the other hand) that, ‘ all circumstances 
considered, this suspicion must be allowed to vanish, like many 
others of* which all histories are full.’ ■ - , * 
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Art. X3t. Cromer considered as a Watering-place } with Observations on 
the picturesque Scenery in the neighbourhood. By Edmund Barteli, 
jun. second Edition, much enlarged, royal 8vo, pp. 124. Price 8s. 
London, J. Taylor ; Cromer, Leake, 1800. 

j'pHIS publication is designed to introduce the invalid to a small retired 
*** bathing pkee, on the coast of Nforfolk, distant from Norwich 
about twenty-two miles; and those whose health or habits iuduce’^thern 
to prefer quiet to dissipation, will probably find their advantage in 
adopting the suggestion. Cromer was formerly a considerable place, 
but the old town long ago yielded to the encroachments of the sea, 
together \yith the church, some remains of which, it is supposed, are 
still visible ^t very low tides. The inhabitants mostly subsist by fishing; 
some of them a re. eng aged in salting and curing herrings. The work be- 
fore ys jug chiefly occupied in describing the scenery of the adjacent coun- 
try, the seats of the neighbouring gentry, and the market towns within 
a. distance of ten miles. The author’s reflections on the pictuiesque 
views he describes, and his deduction of landscape principles from these 
genuine compositiops of nature, will be deemed the mpst entertaining part 
of the work. If we may depend on the accuracy of his eye, and the fi- 
delity of bis descriptions, the visitor will be amply gratified in such ail 
excursion as our citerone has suggested. 

This edition, which is much improved, is handsomely printed ; and is 
adorped with a yiew of Cromer, a view of interesting and luxuriant 
scenery qn Fqllbrigg Heath, and a neatly coloured map of the vicinity. 
This .map is in some respects deficient; it should have delineated the 
eligible roads which are recommended in the work, and it should have 
distinguished tfre seats as well as the parks in which they stand; the 
churches should also have been inserted, and the mile stones should have 
.marked the distance from London, &c. 

These deficiencies we mention as hints for a succeeding edition, and 
for the notice of thpse who may be engaged in similar undertakings. 
‘We ought also to remark, that the work would have been materially be- 
nefited by a rigorous revision. 


THANKSGIVING SERMONS. 

Atrt. XXI. A Sermon preached to a Country Congregation, on the 
occasion of the late General Thanksgiving, Sec, &c. By the Rev. 
Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. Rector of West-Ti^ury, Essex, pp, 23. 
t Price Is. 6cL , Bivington, 1800. 

I T is oil £ djUjty to j^pologize to the Reverend author of this discourse, 
and his numerous brethren, for our long iM^lect of the sermons 
.they have published. With regard to performances of this kind, we 
believe there are almost as many writers as readers; and since it has 
become the. fashion to publish sermons, merely on account of the event 
which occasioned them, they excite but little curiosity in the public, and 
not much attention from the critic. We do not expect to render any 
.service to the author of this respectable sermon, by recording it iu out 
pages ; but at least we shall perform bur duty, and obviate the reproach 
.of neglecting him. 

Voi-Ii. Uu’ 
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Art- XXII. Victory and Death. The Substance of a Discourse, delivered 
December 5, 1805, &c. By Thomas Wood, (Huddersfield) pp. 25. 
thrice Is. 6d. 1806. 

THIS is, like the last article, a declamation hi praise of the gallant 
x conqueror of Trafalgar, applauding our country and condemning our 
enemies. We do not see the necessity for preaching against ^religious 
establishments on such "an occasion. 


Art. XXHF. England's Greatness, the Effect of Divine Power and Good- 
ness ; a Sermon preached at the Nether Chapel, Sheffield, Dec. 5* 
1806. By J. Dawson, pp. 46. Price Is. Williams. 1805. 

'J'HE design of this performance is commendable; it is not in any 
respect particularly distinguished from the numerous tribe to which 
it belongs. 


Art. XXIV. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Sedgefield, in 
the County of Durham, & c. Dec.5,'1805. By die Rev.Thos. Sanders, 
A. M. of Christ-Church, Oxford, and Curate of Sedgefield. pp. 33. 
Price Is. Hatcbard. 1806. 


A SERIOUS and respectable discourse, which does not pompously 
** panegyrize the fallen hero, or the country for which he fell, but 
which aims to impress more important subjects on the mind. It warmly 
excites our gratitude for national mercies ; but considers this as a duty 
of far less magnitude than personal repentance, and eame?t solicitude 
for eternal salvation. We should be very glad to find the spirit of this 
discourse pervade every sermon on a* similar occasion. 


Art. XXV. The Sword of the Lord oj Gideon. A Sermon delivered 
in Peckham, Surrey, oh Dec. h, 1806. &c. &c. By W. Bengo Collyer. 
pp. 24. Price is. Condei*, 1805. 

*THE text which is announced in the title is ingeniously divided into 
x the following heads of discussion ; the superintendence of Pro- 
vidence 5 the necessity of human exertion; the happy effects of their 
combined influence; and the gratitude we should feel for their suc- 
cess. The discourse is characterized by youthful exuberance of ima - 
gination r rather than by pointed argument, or pious and profitable in- 
struction. Warm compliments paid to his country, may appear to 
merit for the preacher the praise of patriotism ; but in our opinion that 
homage which requires the violation of historic truth, * the stern integ- 
rity of the pulpit shotrld disdain to offer. T 

Neither are we quite pleased that the preacher should excite the libe- 
rality of his congregation, ‘ lest he should be mortified ! * 


SWEDISH LITERATURE. 

Art. XXVI. Svedenstjerna’s Travels , ^.-—concluded from Page 57©. 

TJ AVING spent the winter in London, M. £vedenstjerna proceeded 
op his Western Tour ; and m March 1803, set Off by way of Bath 
for Exeter. It is from this place that his scientific travels commence. 
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Henceforward, he examines the soil with minuteness ; he visits the man- 
ganese mines at Pyne , near Exeter, the lime-kilns near Newton-Bushel, 
and the peat-marshes, and veins of coal, near Bovey Tracy ; all hip 
remarks display an extensive acquaintance with Natural History, and a 
mind capable of* accurate investigation. 

In order to pass the highest p^rt of^Dartmoor, he w f ent to Plymouth; 
by the way of Morton Hampstead j and here he analyses the shining' 
ore , commonly used for cleaning stoves, and at the writing-desk as a 
substitute for steelfilings j he confirms the opinion, that, notwithstand- 
ing its great similarity to llacklead, it is a spathose iron ore, of the, same 
nature as the German eisenman . 

From Plymouth Mr. S. pursued his Tour to St. Austle, where he had 
letVers of introduction to Mr. Charles Rashleigh, to whose abilities and 
patriotism he pays the highest compliments. This is the gentleman who, 
among his other useful undertakings, planned and founded the convenient 
harbour, near St. Austle, which after him bears the name of Charles - 
toivn. Here our traveller was much surprised to find, that the beau- 
tiful farms he saw around him, were, eight years ago, a barren and un- 
inhabited common. 

The famous clay near St. Stephen's Church, is afterwards analytically 
examined ; the method of cleaning and preparing it for china manu- 
factories described at some length, and compared with that used in 
France, and in other parts of the Continent. 

Leaving this interesting country, celebrated during so many centuries 
for its mineral riches, M. S. then returned by way of Bodmin and 
Launceston, and thence through Barnstaple, to Ufracomb, where he 
1 crossed the Channel to Swansea : at Barnstaple , he was charmed with 
the hospitality of Mr. W. Gribble, who gavq him an introduction to a 
friend in Ilfracomb, and offered him every assistance, even in money. 

* I mention this circumstance* (says Mr. S) 1 as a proof that English 
civility does not consist merely in treating you at a sumptuous table, but 
in tendering and affording you more important services.*— 

At Swansea, our traveller was introduced to Dr. Collings , the Portreeve 
of that place, by a letter from Mr. Grevillb. Here Mr. S. was com- 
pletely in his element \ along the river Tavey, near Swansea Canal, and 
on the road to Neath, he found a great number of iron and copper-works, 
among which Mr. Morris, Sheriff of the county, kindly guided him 
to the most remarkable: here, within the circle of a few Swedish square 
miles, he found fourteen copper- works, the aggregate produce of which 
was between 6 and 7000 ton per annum. During* his stay at Swansea, 
he made different excursions, and describes successively the mode of 
conveyance by Shipping on the Tavey , the Canals and Aqueducts , the Rail* 
roads and the Steam-engines . After examining Mr. Haynes’s Pottery, 
he passed through Neath and Pontney Vaughan, to Merthyr, of which , 
we think the following account may not be unacceptable. 

r Merthyr Tydvill, which less than twenty years ago was an insig- 
nificant place, nas since, by its noble iron- works, become one of the most 
remarkable spots in England. These works, which are known under 
four different names, Cyfartha , Pennydarran , Dow ley, and Plymouth - 
works, and which belong to as many proprietors or companies, are all 
situated within the compass of (three English pliles) half a Swedish 
mile in length, ana little more than \ in breadth. Within this narrow 

Uu2 ‘ 
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circuit I observed 13 iron forges, which upon an average produced 49 
ton of pig-iron per week, and 20,000 ton annually of bar and hoop-iron. 
Without knowing the situation of these works, and the process now used 
In England, it is indeed difficult to imagine the possibility Of such a 
produce/ 

Mr. S. further states, of the Cyfartha works, that, through the 
Puddling process , invented by Mr; Corth, and executed by Mr. Craw- 
shay, the clear profit in one year of the last war, had exceeded 50,0001 . 
(p. 8p.) The number of workmen, including all who are any way em- 
ployed at these works, he rates at about 4000. 

f He now proceeds, by the way of Abergavenny, through Brosley to see 
the Calcutt iron-works, and those near Coallrookdalc and at Ligfttmorc $ 
and thence through Skjffnall, Wolverhampton and Wednesbury to Air- 
mingham . 

Between Dudley Castle (the situation of which he praises with anima- 
tion) and Wolverhampton, our traveller counted in a small circuit of about 
nine miles, nearly 40 iron-works of different magnitude, and through 
the polite attention of Mr. Watt of Soho, whose son accompanied him, 
he found this tour highly interesting. Bradley iron- work, belonging 
to Mr. J. Wilkinson, being the largest in this neighbourhood, is 
described at considerable length. 

We next find Mr. S; at Sheffield and Rotherham, examining the foun- 
deries and manufactories in that neighbourhood : and wc are sorry that 
our limits prevent the insertion of his remarks. Had he now pursued 
a route through Bamesley , Wakefield, Bradford and Leeds , instead of 
taking the way of Doncaster, Thorne, Snaith and Selby, he would 
Hot have complained that he met with no manufactories deserving his 
notice. 

He then proceeds by way of York to Hull ; and describes this great 
commercial town, and its different manufactures, with considerable 
minuteness : at this place he saw some of his countrymen, and remained 
aeveral days., At Newcastle Mr. S. found a great many amateurs of 
mineralogical science - 7 he mentions particularly Mr. Wtnck, Colonel 
Bioge, and Mr. Geo. Los h, and notices their cabinets. At the country- 
house of Mr. Thomas Bigge, (founder of the Institution, in' Newcastle, 
Upon the same plan as the Royal Institution in London) he. spent several 
days and formed some interesting acquaintances. Nor did the 7 y ne- 
tworks, oeaf Limington escape his notice, and still less the stupendous 
iron-bridge over the river Wear , which he admits to be the noblest 
and handsomest in Europe.' 

Our traveller entered Scotland by way of Berwick. The first object 
of importance that attracted his notice was the Kelp, or vegetable alkali 
(procured from the ashes of sea- weed so called), and used instead of barilla 
in soAp-manufactories, &c. Here, as in England, we see him sometiirfes 
climbing a mountaimon foot, sometimes ♦ravelling a champaign country ; 
now examining the coal-mines, near Dalkeith , the iron-work at Cram - 
mond, orthe pa perm ill at Las wade ; sui semper similis, he is always 
an accurate observer and entertaining companion. 

The manager jbf the Carron iron-work thought fit to refuse a sight 
Of it, even to his own countryman : a whim equally unhandsome and 
Useless , as the Carton Ibundery is not now the largest in the kingdom* 
and prodifces feothing that may hot be seen elsewhere. 
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At Clyde iron-work near Glasgow, which has three great furnaces^ 
besides .wind and cupola-forges, and which has been rated as next to 
Catron , in - point of size and production, he staid several days 3 and 
whilst he is describing it he takes the opportunity to vindicate the 
genius, skill, and character of Mr. Mushbl in the strongest terms ; 
from a menial situation, this gentleman rose to the management Of the 
whole concern, and on account of some unsuccessful experiments, he 
has been stigmatized as an ignorant empiric. 

4 A few milef from Dumfries/ says Mr. S. 4 1 saw one of the hand- 
somest country-seats, in Scotland, belonging to Mr. Miller. This 
gentleman seems to be about 50, and has for upwards of twenty years 
been occupied with a new construction of ships, which, not only In 
calm weather, but even with a contrary wind, should be able to pursue 
their course. These ships, one of which Mr. Miller presented to Gus- 
tavus III, have two keelsj between these, wheels are fixed, which should 
set the vessel in motion by a power independent of the wind. I 
was told that Mr. Miller had expended 20,0001. upon the project 5 nei- 
ther the English, nor the Swedish Admiralty has thought proper to adopt 
his contrivance 3 but he is convinced, that nothing but prejudice pre- 
vents it.. On a small piece of water, near his house, I saw a flotilla qf 
sloops and boats, all constructed on this principle. Mr. M. is in other 
•respects a very sensible and respectable man.’ 

The city and university of Edinburgh are treated with due respect j 
"Mr. S. attended the Lectures of Dr. Hope, and he particularly commends 
that professor for his perspicuous and familiar mode of corpiBunicating in- 
struction. He also attended the prelections of Dr. Murray, in minera- 
logy, and had the pleasure of inspecting his private collection. 

Among some other collections belonging to private gentlemen, 
Mr. S. notices that of Mr. Thos. Allan, which is daily increasing. It 
is arranged according to HauyY system, whose prelections the owner had 
attended. With Mr. Allan, our traveller made several excursions , and 
also with Mr. Jameson, whose abilities he mentions with . becoming 
praise. 

From the very scapty abstract of these volumes, whiqb it hgs been 
-in our power to make, the reader will be -inclined to join. in pur wish, to 
aee them from the English press. They are written by a man of science 
and talent, and they embrace some vefy important and interesting sub- 
jects. In the event of such a translation appearing in this, country, we 
recommend the division of the work into chapters, with thq addition of 
an index, or at least an extensive table of contents. 

- AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Art. XXVII. Message from the President of the United States 3 commu- 
nicating Discoveries made in exploring-fhe Missouri,* Red River/ and 
Washita, by Captains Lewis and Clark, Doctor Sibley, and Mr.. Dun- 
bar 3 with a statistical Account of the Countries* adjacent, read in 
Congress, Feb. 19, 180*5, 8vo. pp. 128. ’New York, 1806. *■ 

THIS publication contains various papers laid before Congress, of 
which 

. The first is an official report of thq progress of an expedition 
fptqred into under the authority of the American government, and 
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Which is yet engaged in traversing the extensive countries situated be- 
tween the Missisippi and the Pacific ocean. It is under the command of 
Capt. Lewis, who was sent. “ with a party of men, to explore the river 
Missouri from its mouth to its source, and crossing the highlands by the 
shortest passage, to seek the best water-communication thence to the 
Pacific ocean.” The party entered the Missouri in May 1804, and on 
the 1st. of November following, they took up their .winter quarters, 
1609 miles above the mouth of the river, in latitude 47 0 21' 4/' N. and 
longitude gg° 2'4 45' 1 W. from Greenwich. It is from this station, 
•which was called Fort Mandan, that the letter from Capt. Lewis, dated 
17 th April, 1805,) or according to the President’s introductory message 
On the 7 th) was dispatched down the river by the barge with a crew of 
ten men. The party were to set off up the Missouri in six canoes and 
4wo peroques , immediately after dispatching the barge ; Captain Lewis 
adds, “ as our vessels are now small, and the current of the river much 
more moderate, we calculate upon travelling at the rate of 20 or 25 miles 
per day, as far as the falls of the, Missouri. Beyond this point, or the 
first range of rocky mountains,- situated about 100 miles farther, any 
calculation respecting our daily progress can be little more than bare 
conjecture. The circumstance of the Snake Indians possessing large 
quantities of horses, is much in our favour, as by means of horses the 
transportation of our baggage will be rendered easy and expeditious over 
land, from the Missouri to the Columbia river. Should this river not 
prove navigable where we first meet with it, our present intention is, to 
continue our march by land down the river, until it becomes so, or to 
-the Pacific ocean. We do not calculate on completing our voyage 
within the present year, but expect to reach the Pacific ocean, and re- 
.turn as far as the head of the Missouri, or perhaps to this place, before 
. winter. On our return we shall probably pass down the Yellowstone 
river, which, from Indian information, waters one of the fairest por- 
tions of this continent.** 

Upon the completion of this important enterprize, and the return 
x of the travellers, the world will probably be gratified by a full, and, no 
doubt, an interesting account of their journey, and of the regions 
•they will have explored; and which, connected with those of our 
countrymen, Hearne and Mackenzie, on one side, and the various navi- 
gators that have visited the north western coasts of the continent on the 
other, will nearly complete our geographical knowledge of the whole 
-of ‘that vast country, as far as the confines of the Spanish territories ia 
New Mexico. We are afraid, however, that as we have not been able 
to discover that any eminent draughtsman, or scientific botanist, natu- 
ralist, or chemist, accompanies the expedition, its views, and conse- 
.quently its reports, .will be confined to commercial speculation, and sta- 
tistical topography; an assiduous attention to both of which appears evi- 
dent in the view of the Indian nations which accompanies Capt. Lewis’s 
letter. Extension of trade, and, we suspect, territorial aggrandisement, 
seem to have been the principal, if niot the only objects of the expedi- 
tion. The latter motive lurks under the specious plea of protection to 
trade, in the following observation respecting the Teton Indians. 
** These are the vilest miscreants of the savage race, and must ever re- 
main the pirates of the Missouri, until such measures are pursued by our 
• government, ax will 'make them feel a dependence on its will for tkek 
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supply of merchandize. Unless these people are reduced to order, by 
coercive measures, I aua ready to pronounce that the citizens of the 
United States can never enjoy but partially the advantages which the 
Missouri presents.'* It is certainly a “ consummation devoutly to be 
wished” that the whole of North America should partake in all the be- 
nefits of civilization ; but we deprecate the extension of European set- 
tlements at the expense of the Indian aborigines, whether effected by 
the more rapid strides of desolating warfare, or by the slow but certain 
operation of spirituous liquors, which the trade as it is now carried on 
with them, from Hudson’s Bay down to New Orleans, unfailingly in- 
troduces. The diminution of the native population, from these and 
other causes, is strikingly apparent in the statistical view above alluded 
to; some tribes appear to be now known only by name; many are said 
to be the remnants of once powerful nations ; and most are stated to bo 
gradually decreasing in numbers ; whilst only of two or three the popu- 
lation is supposed to be rather on the increase. This statistical view, 
which forms a considerable part of the pamphlet before us, is given in a 
very crude and confused form, and for the comprehension of the mode 
which is adopted to convey the information it professes to contain, it ii 
necessary, cither to get by heart the meaning of nineteen arbitrary 
letters or marks, or to refer, in every instance, to the page of expjanar 
tory references. In stating the amount of the merchandize annually 
consumed by tlie 'different tribes, and the value of the articles they fuf- 
pish in return, the denomination of th;|t value lias been omitted to be 
Specified : we presume, however, it is in dollars, that these estimates 
are made. Collecting these amounts^ it appears that the aggregate 
profit of the trade now existing with the Indian nations described, 
amounts to nearly 100,000 dollars, of which nearly one third falls to 
the share of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the British Canadian 
merchants. It seems probable, that when the period arrives, that the 
mercantile interests of the American traders clash with those of their 
neighbours from Canada, to the north westward, and the political views 
of the Spaniards, to the south eastward, disputes will arise as to the 
boundaries, of their respective territories, which appear to be very inac- 
curately defined. 

The next paper contains historical sketches of various Indian tribes, 
south of the Arkansa river, and stretching toward the Spanish territories 
by Dr. Sibley. We extract the account of one of these nations, appa- 
rently the most important, being a numerous and hardy race, occupying 
the greatest part of the intermediate country between Louisiana and New 
Mexico. “ Hietans or Comanches, who are likewise called by 
both names, have no fixed place of residence ; have neither towns nor 
villages ; divided into so many different hordes or tribes, that they have 
scarcely any knowledge of one another. No estimate of their numbers 
can well be made. They never remain in the same place more than a 
few days, but follow the bnffidoe, the flesh of which is their principal 
food. They have tents made of neatly dressed skins, fashioned in form 
of a cone, sufficiently roomy for a family of ten or twelve persons ; 
those of the chiefs will contain occasionally $0 or 60 persons When 
they stop, their tents are pitched in exact order, so as to form regular 
streets and squares, which in a few minutes has (have) the appearance of 
$ town, raised, as it were, by enchantment * and they ar$ e^u^ly dex- 
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terous in striking their tents, and preparing for a march wheri the* signal* 
is given ; to every tent two horses or mules are allotted, one to carry 
the tent, and another the poles or sticks, which are neatly made of red 
ced^r ; they all travel on horseback. Their horses they never turn loose 
to graze, but always keep them tied with a long cabrar or halter ; and 
every two or three days they are obliged to move on account of all the 
grass near them being eaten up, they have such numbers, of horses. 
They are good horsemen, and have good horses, most of which are bred 
by themselves, and being accustomed when very young to be hand- 
led, they are remarkably docile and gentle. They sometimes catch wild 
horses, which are every where amongst them in immense droves. They 
hunt down the buftaloe on horseback, and kill them (it) either with the* 
bow, or a sharp stick like a spear, which they carry in their hands. They 
are generally at war with the Spaniards, often committing depredation# 
upon the inhabitants of St. a Fe (Santa Fe) and St. Antoine; but have 
always been friendly anrd civil to any French and Americans who have 
been amongst them. They are strong and athletic, and the elderly men 
a$ fat as though they had lived upon- English beef arid porter.’* 
v “ it is said the man who kills a buffaloe, catches the blood, and 
drinks it while watm.;' they likewise cat the liver raw before it is cold, and 
use the gaul (gall) by way of sauce. They are, for savages, uncom- 
monly clean in their persons: the dress of the women is a long loose 
jfobe, that reaches from their (the) chin to the ground, tied round with 3 
fancy sash, or girdle,' all made df neatly dressed leather, on which they 
gaint figures of different colours and significations ; the dress of the men 
is, close leather pantaloons, and a hunting shirt or frock of the same. 
They never remain long fenough in the same place to plant any thing r 
the slnall Cayenne pepper grows spontaneously iri the country, with 
which, and some wild herbs and fruits, particularly a bean that grows 
in great plenty on a small tree resembling a willow, called masketo, the 
women cook their buffaloe beef in a manner that would be grateful to an 
English squire. They occupy the immense space of country from the 
Trinity and Braces,* crossing the Red River, to the heads df (the) Ar- 
Sansa and (the) Missouri, to river Gr$nd, and beyorid it, about St. a Fe, 
(SantqFe.) T heir native language of sounds differs from the language 
of any other nation, and none but themselves can either speak or under- 
stand it i.^but they have a language by signs that all Indians understand, 

. gnd by which they converse much among themselves. * They have a 
pumber.of Spanish men and women among them, who are slaves; and 
who ( ivkow ) they made prisoners when young. 

f An ehlprly gentleman flow living at Natchitoches, who some yean 
ago carried on a trade with the Hietans, a few days ago related to Dr t 
Sibley the following story : 

‘ Twenty years ago, a party of these Indians passed over the river 
\ Grand ..to^Chewawa, the residence of the governor genera) of what is 
(are) called thVfive internal provinces ; lay in ambush for an opportunity, 
and made prisoner the governor's daughter, a yotfnglady golrtg in her 
Coach to mass, and brought her off.* The governor reclaimed her, but 
she refused to return, as she had been tattooed, and given in marriage 
to a young Indian, who treated her kindly. She still lives with her hqs* 
hand, by whom she has three children. 

It is singular that, in these sketches of the history and manners of th$ 
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Indians, Dr. Sibley takes no notice : of any of tbeir religious opinions or 
ceremonies, excepting cursorily to remark a tradition amongst the Cad- 
doques of a genera) deluge, from which they say that only one family 
Was saved upon an eminence situated in their country. An inquiry into 
the notions, of savage tribes respecting the deity, does not only, from the 
importance and influential nature of religion, become essential for the 
knowledge of their origin, of their manners and habits, and of the rank 
they occupy in the various gradations of human being, but it leads to 
higher results, and, as in the present instance, often presents us witft 
facts corroborative of foe Mosaic history, a conviction of the truth of 
which, is one of the fundamental pillars of the Christian religion. Th$ 
traditiohs of the Chepewyan Indians, or the Chippeways, one of the 
foe most extended and numerous races in North America, as related by 
Mackenzie, in the introduction to his travels, p. cxvii. are replete with 
similar proofs. 

Dr. Sibley next, in a letter to the Secretary at War, gives an account 
©f the Red River and the adjacent country, principally from his own ob - 
servations during a voyage up the river for about 400 miles ; but partly 
also from information obtained from others. The length of the Rq£ 
River, is estimated at 1831 miles from its source to its junction with the 
Missisippi, whence New Orleans is distant about 220 more. We shalj. 
Hot follow the traveller in his ascent, from one layau (a corruption or 
tnispelling of the French boyau , gut) or creek to another, and from one 
landing to another, or through the various water-communications, some 
Of which are represented as loatable, and others not ; as without a map, 
or a more luddus ordo than Dr. Sibley exhibits, the geographical course 
of the river is not easily to be traced. Nor can we distinguish where 
the writer’s personal observations cease, and where those of others com- 
mence. The river, however, appears in general, to run through a 
beautiful and fertile country, and settlements of French and Americans 
are scattered along its banks, as far as Campti, which is J g6 miles from 
its mouth. Coal is found in some parts, and there are numerous salines 
Or ialtsprings. Prom those near Lac Noiz, it is said, that “ two old 
tnen, both of them cripples, with ten or twelve old pots or kettles, 
have, for several years past, made an abundant supply of salt for the 
whole district; they make six bushels per day. There are twelve saline 
fcprinjgs now open ; and by digging for them, for aught any one knows;, 
twelve hundred mightfoe opened.” A silver mine^ probably the same 
merltioned by Dupratz, in, his history of Louisiana, is found on a branch 
Of the Red River, thence called by the French, Riviere la Mine, the 
ore of which appears in large quantities, but it is not worked; the 
Indians say there is another silver mine on a creek that empties itself 
into the same river. The cotarse of the Red River does not appear to be 
materially interrupted by rapids or fails; btit jams, or rafts, as they are 
called in the country, formed by timber of every description brought 
’down by the current, appear at intervals, both on the main river, and 4 
on its different branches, and present almost insurmountable obstacles to 
the navigation. An account is given at the close of the letter, o( ap 
excursion by a Mr. Brevel, about forty years ago, from the Panis towns, 
up the Red River to its source, across the mountains whence it origi? 
pates, thence to the Spanish settlements of Santa Fe, and back again, 
intermediate distance be estimated at 800 miles. We have no other 
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account of any part of the country traversed by Mr. Brevel, excepting 
the cursory and indistinct one given by M. Page of his journey from Na- 
guadock to San Antonio. We therefore extract Mr. Brevel’s.— Near the 
Red River the country is very mountainous j proceeding onwards, the 
streams ran westwardly, apd here they entered a level well timbered 
country. The soil is rich black loam, the waters clear and well tasted. 
Afterwards, passing through a more broken country, well clothed with 
verdure, and enriched with mines of silver ore, Mr. B. arrived at a, 
small town in the settlement of Santa Fe. “ I understood, (says Mr. B;) 
that similar small towns or missions, were within certain distances from 
each other, for a great extent southwardly , towards Mexico ; and that 
the inhabitants were mostly christianized Indians and MatiiFs (Mestices.) 
The mines in that settlement afforded very rich silver ore, which was 
taken away in large quantities, packed on mules, and had the same ap- 
pearance of what (as that) we met with about the head branches of Red 
River.** Mr. B. was treated with uniform hospitality throughout his 
excursion, which occupied in the whole a period of three months and 
twenty days. 

Dr. Sibley relates, on the authority of the hunters of Louisiana, thit 

the droves of animals, that in the beginning of winter descend from 
the mountains into the timbered country, is (are) almost incredible. They 
•ay the buffaloe and bear particularly, are in droves of many thousands 
together, that blacken the whole surface of the earth, and continue 
passing, without intermission, for weeks together, so that the whole 
•urface of the country is, for many miles in breadth, trodden like a 
large road:’* We recollect a passage in Falkner’s travels in Patagonia, 
where he says that the wild horses are so numerous in the plains of 
America, that during a fortnight they continually surrounded him. 
“ Sometimes, he adds, they passed by me in thick troops, on full speed, 
for two or three hours together, during which time it was with great 
difficulty, that I and four Indians who accompanied me, preserved our- 
•elves from being run over and trampled to pieces.** A congress of tra- 
vellers ought to be assembled, to fix some limits lo the privileges they 
have from time immemorial possessed; but which they sometimes woe- 
fully abuse. 

We cannot compliment Doctor Sibley, either on the elegance or pers- 
picuity of his style, the depth or science of his observations, or even on 
the accuracy of his grammar. Lays for lies, illy for iU, are two sole- 
cisms among many. 

The concluding paper, which is far more free from blemishes of dic- 
tion than the others, contains an account of a voyage up the Black and 
Washita rivers, as high as the hot springs in the proximity of the latter, 
by Mr. Dunbar, Dr. Hunter, and others employed by the United States 
for that purpose. On the 17th October, 1S04, they entered the Red 
River, at its confluence with the Missisippi, which lies in lat. 31° l' 15" 
# «N. and long. 6’ /' 11" W. from Greenwich; twenty- six miles higher up 
they entered the Black River, which loses its name at the junction of the 
Washita, the Catahoola, and the Tenza. The mouth of the Washita is 
in lat. 35* 37' T N. On the 6th of November, the party arrived at the 
post of the Washita, in lat. 32° 2 9* 37" N. The course of the river to 
this place is incommoded by many shoals and rapids. *The banks pre- 
sented very little appeal ance of alluvial land, but furnished an infinitude 
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of beautiful landscapes, heightened by the vivid colouring they derive 
from the autumnal changes of the leaf.” On this occasion, ail observa- 
tion occurs, which, if correct, may be of practical utility. Mr. Dunbar 
* has always remarked, that the leaves of those trees, whose bark or wood 
are (is) known to produce a dye, are changed in autumn to the same co- 
lour which is extracted in the dyer’s vat from the wood, more especially 
by the use of mord .nts : thus ihe foliage of the hickory and oak which 
produces the quercitron bark, is changed, before its fall, into a beautiful 
yellow ; other oaks assume a fawn colour, a liver colour, ora blood colour, 
•and are known to yield dyes of the same, complexion.’ In the progress 
of the part? up the river, from the settlement of Washita, they occa- 
sionally $top to examine the qualities of coal, and the strength of salt 
springs > but nothing peculiarly interesting occurs, till their arrival at the 
hot springs, situated about nine miles from the river, in lat. 34° 31' 4* 
N. and long. Q2 Q 50' 45" W. from Greenwich. There are four principal 
springs, the heat of which was found, by Fahrenheit’s thermometer, to 
be, respectively, 154°, 150°, 136°, and 132° ; the quantity of water de* 
Jivered by them, and by some smaller springs, or oozings, is estimated at 
3,771 i hogsheads in 24 hours, and the chief substances held in solution 
in it, proved to be lime and iron. The water from these springs forms a 
brook, which is in itself a hot bath, too hot indeed near the springs, but 
affording every degree of temperature according to the distance chosen 
by the bather. Some branches of the wax myrtle were found thrust into 
the bottom of a spring run, the water of which was 130° 5 the foliage 
and fruit of the branch were not only- sound and healthy, but at 
the .surface of the water roots were actually sprouting from it : on pull- 
ing it up, the part which penetrated the hot mud was found to be de- 
cayed.’ No volcanic appearance is observed in the neighbourhood, and 
no sulphuric acid exists in the water $ a ferruginous schistus is abundant, 
and martial pyrites, as well as bitumen, are found at no great distance. 
But the most singular circumstance attending these hot springs, is, that 
animalculae are fouud existing in . them. Atter a diligent microscopic 
search, in a kind of green moss, which was fotftid growing at the bottom* 
of the hot springs, Mr. Dunbar ‘ discovered a very minute shell-fish of 
the bivalve kind, inhabiting this moss : its shape nearly that of the fresh 
water muscle. When the animal is undisturbed, it opens the shell, and 
thrusts out four legs, very transparent and articulated, like those of a 
quadruped 5 the extremities of the fore legs are very slender and sharp, 
but those of the hind legs, somewhat broader, apparently armed w ith 
toes: from the extremity of each shell issue threo-or four forked hairs, 
which the animal seemed to possess the powers of moving.* After this, 
we shall almost be tempted to believe in the salamander. 

During this excursion from Oct. 20 , 1S04, to Jan. 31, 1805, our tra- 
vellers kept a meteorological diary ; the predominant winds were from 
the N. W. quarter ; the thermometer varied irregularly between 8(5 J and 
j30°. On the 8 th of January they set oft on their return, and we are pre- 
sentedwith the reports of various persons they occasionally met with, 
relative to the interior country. Amongst these, ‘ a Canadian, who had 
been much with the Indians to the westward, speaks of a wool-bearing 
animal larger than a sheep, the wool much mixed with hair, which he 
had seen in large flocks.* In vol. i. p. 2 79 , of Vancouver’s voyage to the 
north-west coast of America, there is an account of skins brought to him 
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for sale by the Indians, belonging to an animal, whence the Moolis pro- 
cured, of which they make their garments ; the description of which, 
though the skins were much mutilated, confirms tfce report of the Cana? 
dian. , His other report, that of having seen a unicorn, the hom of 
which, he says, rises out of the forehead, and curls back, conveying the 
Idea of the fossil cornu armponis, will not, of itself, shake the prevailing 
disbelief of the existence of such an animal > but it mAy have some weight 
when added to what is related by Sparrman, in vol. ii. p. 147, of his 
voyage, and by Barrow, vol. i. p. 312, of his travels, as to- the probability 
of its being found m Africa,* and by Turner, p. 157, of his embassy €p 
Tibet, as to its existence in that country.' , 

We have extended our remarks on this transatlantic production,; be? 
yond our usual limits for articles of foreign literature, on account of it# 
interesting contents. We look forward with anticipations of pleasure and 
Interest, to the period when the final result of the expedition, under 
Captain Lewis, will be communicated to the pnblic. Several maps are 
referred to as having been laid before congress, together with these 
papers; but none is annexed to the pamphlet. A general map should* 
of course, accompany the work we are encouraged to expect. _ , 


Art. XXVlII. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 
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Gentlemen and Publishers toko have works in the press , will oblige the 
Conductors of the Eclectic Review, by sending information (post paid) 
of the subject , extent, and probable price] of such works ; which they may 
depend on being communicated to the public , if consistent with thtir plan . 

A Correspondence has been opened with various parts of the United Kingdom, 

1 for the purpose of procuring interesting Literary intelligence , on the authen- 
ticity of which the public may depend , 

GREAT BRITAIN. roots, leaves, stem and spike, will bo. 

Mr. Jones proposes to publish a given, with a small packet of .the seeds 
supplementary volume tp his 4to edition of each plant. Price to subscribers, 
of Froissart’s Chronicles; containing 15s. 

memoirs of the life of the author; the Mr. Thelwall proposes to publish in a 
various readings produced for the pro- moderate sized 4to. volume ; the subject 
jected new Louvre edition : an account matter of his Physiological Course, with 
of the celebrated Manuscript of the scientific notes, and practical illustrar 
Chronicles at Bresjaw; with its various tions. 

readings and additions, and an account Dr. Maclean has a new wo ? rk iii the 
pf the l>eath of Richard II. of England, press intitled, The Influence of Asia 
contracted from a manuscript in the on the Liberties of Britain, in a series 
National Library at Paris. of letters addressed to the Marquis of 

A treatise on British Pasture and Mea- Wellesley; including a correspondence 
dow Grasses, is intended to be published with the government of Bengal, under 
| >y subscription in the autumn of the that Nobleman, and a narrative of trans- 
present year; by. Mr. John Thornhill of actions, involving the annihilation ot the 
'Gateshead, in the county of Durham, personal freedom of the subject; the 
Above thirty kinds of Grosses will be extinction of the liberty af the press in 
described ; and to aid the description, India, with the Marquis’s efiiet lor t^e 
It apeti ouuLof cac&, having aU the ^arts^ regulation oi the ^pres*. 
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Paper* of the late Lord Macartney 
have been confided to Mr. Barrow, by 
his lordships executors ; and they will 
be given to the public, accompanied by 
full and accurate Memoirs of liU Lord- 
•hip's long and active life. 

. Several persons of literary distinctipn, 
in the “University of Oxford, intend to 
commence the publication of a periodical 
literary Censor, in that seat of sciences 
and learning. 

Mr. Pratt intends to publish a selec- 
tion of British Poetry, in 6 or 7 small 
volumes, ; accompanied by a critical 
andhistoricai essay on British Poetry. 

The Rev. J. Lawson author of Lec- 
tures on the Book of Esther, designs to 
publish some Lectures on the History 
of Joseph. He also proposes to print 
his Sermons on Parental Duties, in a 
separate form. 

The following Works will shortly appear ; 

The second Edition of Dr. Neilsou’s 
Greek Exercises and Key, printed at 
the University Press, will appear in a 
few days. 

New editions of JVIrs. Radclifle’s My- 
steries of Udolpho and Romance of the 
Sorest are in the press. 

Lord Holland's account of the Life 
and Writings of Lope Felix de Vega 
Carpio, embellished with an elegantly 
engraved Portrait is ready for publica- 
tion. 

A new Novel from the pen of Mr. 
Lewis is expected this month. 

Mr. Boyd's translation of the Triumph 


of Petrarch is in. considerable forward* 
ness. 

The works of Lewis XIV. are in the 
press. 

The Rev. Mr. Rogers has finished the 
3d. & 4th. volume of his Lectures ou the 
Liturgy. 

A new Edition of Leland’s Life of 
Philip King of Macedon, the Father of 
Alexander, is just ready. 

Lectures on the Liturgy, preached ia 
the parish church of St. Antholin, Wal- 
ling Street ; By the Rev. Henry Draper# 
D.D. 12s. 

Fifty three Discourses, containing a 
connected system of Doctrinal anji 
Practical Christianity, as professed and 
maintained, by the Church of England; 
particularly adapted to the use of ftu 
railies and country congregation* ; by 
the Rev. Edward Brackenbury, A. B. 
2 v.ols. 8vo. 

A Supplement to the Dissertation oa 
the period^ of 1260 years; containing 
a full reply to the objections, and Uii4- 
representations of the Rev Edward 
Whitaker ; some remarks on certain 
parts of the author’s owndissertation ; a 
view of the present posthre of affairs, as 
connected with prophecy ; by G. S. Fa- 
.ber, D. D. 8vo. 4s. 

A historibal view of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of Infidelity, with a refutation of 
its principles and reasonings ; iu a series 
of Sermons, preached for the Lecture 
founded by the Hon. Rob. Boyle, Esq. 
in the parish church of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
from the year 1802, to 1805 ; by Win. 
Van Milder t, M.' A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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We hope that no •writer will take exception at the mnission of his work m 
the following list, as information respecting it may not have reached us • 
the ' insertion of any work should not be considered as a sanction of it ; the 
list consisting of articles , which, we have not examined . 


AGRICULTURE. 

The English Practice of Agriculture, 
^exemplified in the management of a 
farm in Ireland, belonging to the Earl of 
Cdnyngbam, at Slone, in the county of 
Meath : with an Appendix ; by R. 
Parkinson, author of several works* on 
‘Agriculture, 8vo. 9s. 

’ ARCHITECTURE. 

v ~ Designs for Elegant Cottages add 
small Villas# calculated for the comfort 


and convenience of persons of moderate 
and of ample fortune ; tp which is an- 
nexed, a general estimate of the pro- 
bable expence attending the execution 
of each design; byE. Gyfford, Architect. 
Royal 4to. ll. Its. 6d. or. Coloured, 
21. 12s. 6d. 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

'Memoirs of the Society of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures and Commerce, for 1805 — 6, 
IQs, (id. 
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Memoirs and Reports of the Society 
for Maritime Improvement, is. 

biography. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch : compiled 
fr f i her own MS.; by M. J. Young, 
2 vols 12mo. 9s. 

An account of the Life and Writings 
of James LScattie, L. L. D. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Logic, in the 
Marischal College and University of 
Aberdeeu, containing many of his ori- 
ginal Letters ; by Sir Wm. Forbes of 
Pitsligo, Bart. 2 vols. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 
royal paper, 51. 5s. 

Memoirs of a Traveller, now in re- 
tirement ; written by himself, 5 vols. 
ll. 5s. 

The Exemplary Life of the Pious 
Lady Guion, translated from her own 
account in the original French ; by T D. 
Brookes, Js. 

A Sketch of the Professional Life and 
Character of Joliu Clark, M; D. ; by J. 
R. Fenwick, M. D. 8vo. 2s. 

The Life and Works of George Mor- 
land, containing his Portrait, and 20 
Engravings ; /which form specimens of 
his different styles of pointing; by F. 
W. Blagdon, Folio. 31. 13s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A history of England, from the ear- 
liest periods to the Peace of Amiens; in 
a series of letters to a young Lady at 
School; by Charlotte' Sihith, 3 Vols. 
15s. 

Leading Strings to knowledge; or 
Dame Wise,- and her Pupils, hi pro- 
gressive Lessons of one, two, three and 
four, &c. syllables; by E. Somerville, 
2s. 6d. 

ApX* 1 * or Evenings of Southhil!, 

Book 1. ; by N. Salmon, 5s. 

The Young Surveyors Guide, or a 
Treatise on Practical Land Surveying ; 
being ai complete introduction to that 
Art. In six parts ; by J . Coles, 3s. — 
fine 5s. 

The History of England, for tl.e use 
of Schools and young persons; by 
Baldwin, 4s, 

Select Fables, written for the purpose 

instilling into the minds of early 
youth, a true sense of Religion and 
Virtue; from the French of M. Flori an, 
3s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Law of Obligations 
or Contracts ; by M. Pothier. Trans- 
lated from the French; with an Intro- 
duction, appendix, and notes, illustra- 
tive o i the English Law on the subject; 


by William David Evans, Esq: fiarristef 
at Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ll. lbs. 

Thoughts on 'lYial by Jury in Civil 
Cases ; with a view to a Reform of th£ 
Administration/ of Justice in Scotland; 
in a scries of Letters, is. 6d. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

Remarks on Mr. Birch’s * Serious- 
Reasons for uniformly objecting to the 
practice of Vaccination’ ; by J. Moore. 
Svo. Is, 

. A Letter to Mr. Birch, in answer to 
his late Pamphlet against Vaccination. 

Vaccination Vindicated against mis- 
representation and calumny, in a letter 
to his patients ; by J. Jones, Member af 
the Royal College of Physicians. 

Anatomical Reflections on the Form 
of Animals, and the new opinions of H. 
Cline ; by T. Hunt, 5s# 

MILITARY science. 

A Staff Officer's Manual ; in which is 
detailed the duty of Brigade-Majors, 
and Aide-de-Camps ; in Garrisons, Can* 
tonments, on the march, and in the field ; 
by Brigade-Mujor ThomasReide. 

Observations on the use of Light 
Armour, in the present system of Mi* 
litary Tactics, 2s. 

A Vindication of Mr. Windham’s 
Military Plan ; with remarks on the 
Objections of his opponents, Ss. 

Copy of a letter to the Rt. Hoti. Mr. 
Windham, on the simplifying and more 
easily managing the Volunteer system ; 
by an inspecting Field Officer, Is. 8d. 

A defence of the Volunteer System ; 
in opposition to Mr. Windham's idea of 
that force ; with hints for its improve^ 
ment, 8vo. 2s. 

MISCELLANIE8. 

A shoTt narrative of the Wonderful 
and Providential Preservation of Charles 
IJ. 5 Plates. l3mo. Is. 6d. 

A Collection of Epitaphs, and Menu* 
mental Inscriptions, historical, biogra- 
phical, literary and miscellaneous, 2 
vols. 12buo. 

Violet Vale, or Saturday ifright; con- 
sisting of stories for the instruction of 
Youth ; by Mrs. Pilkington, 12mo 3s 6d. 

Speech of Randle Jackson, Esq; de* 
livered at the Special Court of Propri- 
etors of East India Stock, May 21, 1806/ 
Is. 

The Saunterer, a periodical Paper, 2 
vels. lfma. 8s. new edition. 

An Epitome of the delightful art of 
Angling, shewing at one view, the har- 
bours, seasons, and depths, for catching 
aU, sorts of fish, usually, angled for ; also 
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the various baits for each ; and other 
Useful information, so digested as to 
contain the essence of all the treatises, 
ever written on the subject. Printed on 
m sheet of writing paper. Price 6d . 

Dissertations on Man, Philosophical 
and Political; being an answet to Mr. 
Malthus's Essay on the Principle of 
Population; by Thos. Jerrold, M. D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Essays on the Anatomy of Expression 
in painting ; by Charles Bell, 4to. 

Remarks on the facility of obtaining 
Commercial Credit, or an exposure of 
the various Deceptions, by which credit 
is procured, 10s. 6d. 

Some remarks on a Letter lately pub- 
lished, and addressed to the Arch- 
Bishops and Bishops of the Church of 
England, or J. Lancaster's Plan for the 
Education on the lower orders of the 
Community, in which Quakerism is de- 
scribed, as a disgusting amaigama of 
Auti-christian, Heresies and * Blasphe- 
mies, Is. 

A letter to Lord Portchester, on the 
present degraded State of the English 
Clergy, Is. 6d. 

John Bull's Soliloquies on the late 
Impeachmeut. 

Harmonic Pastimes ; being Cards con- 
stituted on the Principles of Music; 
invented by T. D. Morgan, 2s. 

* NA YAL. 

Memoirs of the Rise and Progress of 
the Royal Navy ; from the beginning of 
the Reign of Henry VII., to 1805 ; by 
C. Derrick, Esq. of the Navy-Office, 4to. 
11. 15s. 6d. 

POETRY . 

Sensibility 3 a Poem ; by John Robins, 
Exeter 5s. 

The Poetical Works of the late Mrs. 
Robinson, now first collected by her 
Daughter; with many original Pieces, 
•vo. ll. 7s. 

An Essay and Poems, on the public 
life of the late Mr. Pitt; .by Thos. 

. Shirley. 

Corruption, a Satire, with a full length 
Portrait of the Author and notes; by 
Thos. £lio Rickman, Author pf the 
Eallen Cottage, 2s. 6d. 

Poems by Mr.. Polwhele, 3 voU. 15s,- 

Poems by James Montgomery, second 
edition, hotpressed, 5s. 

POLITICAL. 

A#Fu)l and Impartial Report of the* 
Debate in the house of Lords, May 14, 
1806, upon Lord Holland’s Bill for the 
relief of Insolvent Debtors, 8vo. Is. 

A Vindication of the Justice and 
Policy of tht late Wars, carried on in 


Hindostan and the Deccan ; by Marqois 
Wellesley ; by Sir George Dallas, 4to 5s • 

Considerations for and against a 
South American Expedition, 3s. fid. 

A comparative statement of the two 
bills, for the better Government of the 
British Possessions * in India, brought 
into Parliament by Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Pitt ; with explanations. By the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 2s. 6d. 

An Answer to 'the 'Inquiry into tho 
State of the Nation;' with strictures on 
the present Ministry, ‘8vo. 3s. 

A Dispassionate Inquiry into the best 
means of National safety ; by J. Bowles, 
Esq. 8vo. 3s. • 

» The present claims and complaints of 
America, briefly and fairly considered, 
8vo. Is. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. G. Canning, in the House of Com- 
mons, April 30, 1806, on Mr. Secretary 
Windham's motion, for the second read- 
ing of the bill for the Repeal of the Ad- 
ditional Eorce Act. 

A Reply to the Speech of a Right Hon. 
Secretary delivered in the House of 
Commons* April 1806, relating to the 
Regular, the Militia, and the Volunteer 
Forces, Is. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, 
on the subject of his conduct upon tht 
Charges made, by. Mr. Paul, against tho 
Marquis Wellesley, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Francis’s Speech, in the House of 
Commons, May 28, 1806, against tht 
Exemption of Foreign property in the 
Funds from the duty on income. Is. 

A Letter to the Directors of the Hon. 
East India Company, in consequence of 
that most extraordinary event the recall 
of Governor-Gei tral, Sir G.Tl. Barlow, 
Bart. is. 6d. 

The policy of reducing the Property- 
Tax, and of carrying on the W.r, for tne 
next five years, without any additional 
Taxes, Is. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

A serious call to the Christian World# 
to consider the present State of the 
Jews ; w ith some thoughts on the Pro- 
phesies of Daniel and St. Paul ; by a 
Member of the Church of England, 
author of * the Battle of Armageddon/ 
12mo. Is. 

Forty Sermons, on Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical Subjects, rejected from the Works 
of the Rev. Dr. T. Clarke ; for the use 
of families : to which is prefixed some 
account of his Life ; by the Rev. J. dap- 
ham, A; M. 8vo.Ps. • 

Prayers iu time of War and- public 
Danger, Cd. 
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Instruction and Consolation to the 
aged, the sick, and the dying ; extracted 
from the Works of Rd. Baxter. Being 
* sequel to the Rev. Adam Clarke’s 
abridgement of his Christian Directory ; 
by b. Palmer. 2s. 

Thornton Abbey. A series of letters; 
on Religious Subjects; with a recom- 
aoendatory preiace ; by Mr. A. Fuller, 
$ vols. lJmo 12s. 

A Serinou occasioned by the Death of 
tf te Rev. A. Booth *, by J. Rippou, D. D. 

!|S. 

An affectionate Address to the Pa- 
nshioners of Blackburn, on the Institu- 
tion and Observance of the Sabbath ; by 
Thos. Starkie, Vicar of Blackburn, is. 

Two sermons on Justification by Faith, 
and the Witness of the Spirit; preached 
iti the Methodist-Chapel, Rochdale ; by 
Joseph Copke, 9d. 

Further evidences of the Existence of 
the Deity ; intended as a humble sup- 
plement to Archdeacon PaJey’s Na- 
tural Theology ; by C. Clarke. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Cromer considered as a Watering- 
Place, with observations on the Pictu- 
resque Scenery in its neighbourhood; 
loyal 8vo. plates, 8s. 

The Canterbury Guide ; or Travellers' 
Pocket Companion, containing an ac- 
count of that City, &c. 

The Picture of Liverpool ; comprising 
a short history of the Place, a view of 
ffee Docks, Shipping, &c. 4s. 

The Hereford Guide, containing a 


concise History of the City of Hereford, 
a description of its Public Buildings, 
Episcopal Sec, Cathedrals, Parochial 
Churches, and other interesting Par- 
ticulars, relating to the Place, 4s. 

A Walk through Leeds, or a stranger’s 
guide to every thing worth notice, ia 
that antient and populous town ; con- 
taining a cone se, but correct descrip- 
tion of its churches and public buildings, 
with an account of the woollen Manu- 
facture of the West-riding of York- 
shire : to which is added a short des- 
cription of Temple Newsome, Kirkstali 
Abbey, and the Moravian settlement at 
Fulneck. Price is. 6d. Two plates. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Belgian Traveller ; or a tout 
through Holland, France and Switzer- 
land, in 1804 & 1805; in a series of 
letters from a. Nobleman to a Minister 
oi State. Edited by the author of the 
Revolutionary Plutarch, 4. vols. l2mo. 
ll. 

The Stranger in Ireland; or travels 
in that country during the last autumn 
and winter j by J. Carr, Esq. with plates 
2l. 2s. 

A voyage to Cochin China, in 1792 & 
1793; by J. Barlow, Esq. F. R. S. with 
Twenty Engravings, coloured after the' 
original drawings, & map, 4to 31. 13s 6d. 

A Trip, to , Margate, with descriptions 
of its Environs ; by W. Robinson, Esq. 
4to. 2s. dd. 

Rccollectians.of Paris, 1802—4, & — 5; 
by J. Pinkerton, 2 vols. 8vo. ll. is* 


CO RR ESP ON D E N C E. 

. Mr. Brown’s acceptable Communication has duly arrived.. 

We have within these few Days received Mr. Bakcwell’s favour, dated 
April last ; we hope to attend to it shortly. 

We feel ourselves much indebted to J. Jt.’s friendly concern, for our 
Imputation pnd prosperity. If he will favour us with his Address, wo 
•hould be happy to transmit a few Lines to him privately. ^ 

Several Communications lately received, will be duly regarded* 


ERRATA. 

IProm Page 489, line 37, to 490, line 15, should have been marked as a quolatioa. 
Lb consequence of this omission some trivial alterations have occurred, 
p. 0, line 6, for and read et, in some copies. 
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THE 


ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For SEPTEMBER, 1806. 


Aft. t. Communications 'lo the Board of Agriculture ; on Srbjects re- 
lative to the Husbandry and internal Improvement of the Country. 
Vol. IV. 4to. pp. 446. Price 18s. Nicol, 1805. 

TT is pleasing to reflect that a pursuit so essential as agricul- 
- ture, to personal comfort and national prosperity, has at length 
been rescued from the exclusive controul of ignorance and pre- 
judice. The occupations of husbandry, which have engaged the 
pen of a Varro, and immortalized the most elegant poet of aij- 
tiquity, are no longer disdained by men of science and ability ; 
and we observe with pleasure that the president of the Royal 
Society contributes, jointly with a cottager occupying three acres 
of land, to the contents of the volume before us. A spirit of 
agricultural improvement, especially in this island, has lately 
been aroused ; and its progress has been far more rapid than at 
any previous period, in districts formerly enslaved by a bigoted 
and repulsive obstinacy in error. Much is our country indebted 
to the. individual exertions of npble patrons, and intelligent culti- 
vators,* to the endeavours of our various societies, for the pro- 
motion of agriculture,; and especially, to the National Board, 
whose labours have been directed to every county, and extended 
to every collateral object. 

The county-surveys published by the Board, are, even in their 
present imperfect state, interesting and valuable ; and when the 
amended reports are completed, they will form a basis of infor- 
mation, on which the statesman may safely build his theory, 
and the agriculturist his practice. In the speech of Lord Car- 
rington, tne president of the Board of Agriculture, expressing 
his regret that these reports are not completed, it is remarked, 

4 But a sufficient degree of agricultural knowledge Is so rarely united 
with the power of explaining it with perspicuity and method, that not- 
withstanding all my endeavours, I have seldom succeeded in finding 
persons with sufficient ability and inclination to undertake this work ; 
but as it is one of the greatest importance. I hope that the members of 
the Board, in their respective counties, will search for the m6st proper 
persons, and that they will also direct, encourage, and assist them in the 
detail.* ; 

Vol. II. Xx - 
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678 Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 

In this speech, which by the bye, we think would have oc- 
cupied a more appropriate and useful place at the beginning, 
than, where it is now inserted, nearly in the middle, of the 
volume, the purposes to which the attention of the Board has 
been directed, are thus detailed : 

€ To excite emulation and promote enquiry ; to encourage and diffuse 
improvement, in the construction and the use of instruments for abridg- 
ing labour] in adapting a proper rotation of crops, and a judicious se- 
lection of manures, to different soils ; and to endeavour, for all these 
purposes, to combine the results of science with the practical know- 
ledge of agriculture : to discuss new projects ; to recommend such as 
are useful ; to discountenance such as are visionary and impracticable ; 
and, above all, to infuse into the minds of those honorary members that 
come among us, a just sense of the importance of the study of agricul- 
_ ture as a science, and the practice as an art.* 

In the pursuit of these objects, the Board appear to have 
endeavoured to collect in one focus all the various lights, which 
either scientific theory or unlearned practice can throw on this 
important pursuit. 

But we are much surprized at finding in this volume some 
papers utterly useless and insignificant; and could the Board be 
suspected of the sin of book-making, we might be apt to arraign 
them at our bar for that literarv crime. Some former volumes 
of the communications' to the feoard, possess far more propriety 
of arrangement, and shew more judgement in selection than the 
present one, the fourth published since the year 1797. 

This volume contains one hundred and forty-four papers ex- 
tracted from prize essays, and thirty-five articles, denominated 
miscellaneous papers. 

The extraers from prize-essays, are classed under fourteen 
heads ; and we proceed in our review of them according to the 
order in which they occur. 

I. On certain soils and their cultivation. Tn this class there 
are sixteen papers, many of which display a considerable por- 
tion of practical knowledge, ingenuity and perseverance. Farm- 
ers, who receive allotments of inclosed wastes, may derive 
benefit from many of the observations here detailed arising 
from the practice of others ; and in particular, Mr. J. Ambrose, 
of Copford* near Colchester, exhibits in his paper. No. x., 
. various inodes of successful management of heath "and peat- 
land, that deserve attention. His paper likewise attracted our 
notice, by the account it contains of an industrious and honest 
labourer on his farm, to whom three acres of aedgy bottom were 
let at a very low rent for ten years, at the expiration of which 
term* they were worth 50s. per acre, per annum, and the man, 
who had, besides two acres of garden ground, became the owner 
of the house he lived iu # of a good, team of eight horses, abroad- 
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Wheel-waggon, and a timber-carriage; all acquired by his pecu-* . 
liar good management, cecondmy and iuailstry. We may; 
have occasion, before we close our account of this volume, to 
record other instances of the prosperity of little tenants, and to 
combat the opinions that have been held, arid indeed formerly 
encouraged by the Board, that the letting of land in small por- 
tions is prejudicial to the general interest of agriculture. 

The prize-essays from which the extracts ard selected, were 
sent in claim of premiums offered by the Board, in the year 1802; 
for the best methods of conveying grass-land into tilljgfe, and, 
after a certain time, restoring it to grass again, with improve- 
ment, or, at least, without injury. This is an experiment at* 
tended with danger, if not accompanied by judgement in the 
selection of the land so converted, and by persdverartfce in til- 
lage, for a course of years, adapted to the nature of the soil. Oh 
this subject, the opinion of Mr. John Mossop of Deeping itt 
Lincolnshire, expressed in No. xvi. is deserving of Attention; ad- 
verting to rich clays, he says, 

€ I should be very wary of sticking my plough into land of this de$- ' 
cription, unless I might be permitted to keep it in rtiotidn for thirteerf 
years at least ; because I am persuaded when it has beert laid down as 
well as any other land, for the first three or four years. It will ndt be so' 
good as it was before it was broken up, and it will be a year dr two be- 
fore it become better/ * It is not improbable tout the former, by convert- 
ing this land to tillage, for four or five years only, may lose more than he 
shall gain. 1 have no doubt of his profits while kept arable •, but, after 
laying it down, he may lose a great part of his profits in one year, by the 
rot in his sheep, which is no uncommon thing. The unwary farm era 
have in many places suffered in this way, upon new clay-lands, where 
they have not been particularly careful both of their stoex and draining ! 
and even where they have been attentive to the latter, they have not beett 
exempt from losses in the former/ 

II. Draining. We are here presented with two papers; One, 

* on drainage by steam/ by Mr. Savoy of Downham, &ttd the 
other, * on the time of draining/ by Mr. Taylor, of Batnham. 
Towards the dose of the latter, Mr. Taylor details the method 
of under-draining observed in Norfolk, which is, perhaps, the* 
simplest, and attended with the smallest expense. Heath, or 

* ling/ if to be procured, he recommends as best to lay in the 
drains from the toughness and durability of its nature. To this 
we would add, green broom, and the spray of birch, which are 
very useful for the purpose. 

III. Paring and burning . This important pradtice. Which 
has produced unexpected and incalculable benefit, where judi-* 
ciously applied, is Variously represented, in the twCnty-sevCrt 
articles under this head; it is generally mentioned, owevefy 
with almost unqualified praise, and is daily gainifig ground 
against the numerous prejudices that existed against' it* The** 

X x 2 
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were nof a little fostered by the earlier publications of the Board 
of Agriculture. In the outlines of their general report, present- 
ed *n the year 1795, it is stated that • the supposed benefits re- 
sulting from the practice of paring and burning are too often 
counterbalanced by the evils which it occasions. It may be of 
use in the first breaking up of the new soils when cautiously 
treated, but though it affords a temporary stimulus to the soil, 
yet by depriving it of all those articles, which* are carried off 
during the process of combustion, an irreparable loss is sustain- 
ed/ ‘ The erroneous impression that, by burning, the pabulum 
of vegetation is carried off, has been fully disproved by ex peri- 
ehc^; in fact, the volumes of smoke, which accompany this 
operation, and the appearances of which add plausibility to that 
theory, consist principally of water, coloured by a small portion 
<?f oil, and do not carry with them much, if any, of the real 
food of plants ! Theorists are widely discordant as to the mode 
in tvhich this process tends to the amelioration of land; but that 
it *V attended with surprising advantages, experience sufficiently 
demonstrates. 

r Beside the exuberant fertility it occasions, it destroys every 
weed, both root and seed ; and exterminates those baneful in- 
jects that often destroy the fairest prospect of the husbandman. 
Indeed there is scarcely any other mode of extirpating from a 
field that destructive plague, the wire-worm, which is often found 
ih the richest clays. Burning has the talismanic virtue of con- 
certing every thiug that is noxious, into a state of utility and 
profit. We should be inclined to go a step farther than is ge- 
nerally admitted, and say, that burning of land is not only 
applicable to the conversion of grass-land into tillage, bujt 
also to the restoration of arable land, that is in a tbul and 
impoverished state, from neglect or bad husbandry. The 
prejudices that have arisen against this practice, where it has 
been tried, for there are some parts where it has been rejected 
merely on account of its novelty, are to be ascribed, either to 
its being applied to light sandy soils, which do not want de* 
composition but rather cohesion ; or to the excessive cropping 
to' which it has led some avaricious farmers. We may instance 
the trials mentioned by the Rev. Mr.Pryce, in Breconshire, one 
of which is upon poor sandy soil ; l,Rye. 2, Oats. 3, Oats. 
4, Oats. 5, Summer, fallowed, lkned, and dunged. .6, Rye. 
7, Oats laid down with ray only. Another is upon red loam. 
], Rye, and five successive crops of oats, then laid down with 
hay-seeds ! This is indeed, as he calls it , € wretched bad manager 
ment/ Nor can we, notwithstanding its success, approve of the 
. course adopted by J. Wynhall, Esq. of Rosshire, after paring 
and burning, (No. xxvi.) wheat, barley, pease, barley, and then 
laid dbvvn, which, as a note observes, must certainly be called 
overcropping. 
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The principal differences, in the methods observed in paring 
and burning, are, first; whether to burn in small or in large 
heaps; and secondly, whether only to scorch the soil intp 
black ashes, or to burn it into red ashes. It would lead us top 
far to enter into the opinions entertained on these subjects, op 
which, in fact, it is not theory, but experience, that must 
cide. We recommend the perusal of No. xix., by Mr. Payne, 
of Frickly, near Doncaster; of No. xxii., by Mr. Maxey, of 
Knottery, in Bedfordshire; and of the experiments on burnf 
clay in No. xxxm., by the Rev. G. Swayne, of Pucklechurch, 
near Bristol. 

A good paring-plough is a desideratum in agriculture ; thp 
hand-labour, by this breast- plough, being both wasteful of timq, 
and imperfectly performed. We are glad to learn from M r - 
Mac Murdo, in No. xliii., that it is his intention f to adopt a 
practice recommended in Mr. Hale's book, entitled, A complete 
Body of Husbandry, a work published in the year 1756, where, 
in chapter 39., the process of “ burn-baiting” is fully des- 
cribed, and a species of horse-plough to be used as a substitute 
tor the paring-spade, is described and warmly recommended/ . 

A paring-plough is described, and a representation given of 
it, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica; but we do not know whence 
it has been taken, nor does the construction of it, though simple,, 
appear adequate to the purpose of turning up the sward in a 
proper direction. 

IV. Manuring . The twenty articles under this head furnish 
very little information, in proportion to the interesting and 
important nature of the subject. A fact is stated in No. l., by 
Mr. W. Jones, of Foxdown-heath, near Wellington, which 
was new to us ; but having heard it corroborated, whilst writing 
this article, by an intelligent and practical farmer, we insert it. 

9 Wheat produced from lime manure, has the bran thinner, and 
the grain heavier, than that produced by dung. v Wishing to 
ascertain the supposed difference in weight, I have referred to 
a very intelligent baker, who assures me, that the difference 
is not less than two pounds, on a Winchester bushel of about 
sixty pounds weight, so that this constitutes a difference of a 
thirtieth-part of the meal in favour of lime/ Jri No. lii. 
though foreign to this subject, is introduced the description of a 
small kiln, (nine feet high, three and a half wide), for burning 
lime, for the consumption of a farm, used by T. G. Raw&on, 
Esq. of Cardrington, in Ireland, which heats a large boiler for 
water, and two smaller ones for various domestic purposes, be- 
sides two ovens and a tiled stage for draining corn. We deem 
it worthy of imitation by every farmer, who has the opportunity 
of obtaining limestone, and the fuel necessary for the purpose, 
in the vicinity of bis homestead. Mr. Rawson asserts, that 
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the value of the lime paid the expences of fuel and attend* 
^nce. 

The anonymous writer of No. uv. states, a plaip and easy 
jnethod of ascertaining the properties of marl, (here called 
malm) viz. dry a small piece, and immerse it in a wineglass of 
vinegar; if it instantly begins to ferment, and extracts the 
acid, then it may be depended on to answer a valuable purpose.’ 
But though this method will ascertain the presence of carbonate 
pf lime, it cannot determine the quantity of that substance, nor 
consequently the comparative goodness of the sample. We 
would therefore recommend, in preference, the method pro- 
posed by Mr. Davy in his essay on the analysis of soils. This 
process, though perfectly scientific, is scarcely less simple than 
ihe ope just mentioned* We transcribe it from p. 309 of this 
volume : 

f Should the finely divided soil be sufficiently calcareous to effervesce 
veiy strongly wjth acids, a very simple method may be adopted for as- 
pertaining the quantity of carbonate of lime, and one sufficiently accu- 
rate in all common cases. Carbonate of lime in all states, contains a 
determinate pioportionof carbonic acid, i. e. about 45 per cent., so that 
when the quantity of this elastic fluid given out by any soil during the 
Bolution of its calcareous matter in an acid is known, either in weight or 
xneasuife. the quantity of carbonate of lime may be easily discovered. 
When the process by diminution of weight is employed, two parts of 
the acid and one part of the matter of the soil must be weighed in two 
separate bdttles, and very slowly mixed together till the etfervescence 
ceases; the difference between their weight before and after the expe- 
riment, denotes the quantity of carbonic acid lost ; for every four grains 
apd a hfilf of which, ten grains of carbonate of limp must be estimated.* 

A fanciful and impracticable proposal for ascertaining the 
quantity of manure necessary fqr new lays, is made in No. lxv, 
pjy Mr. Bif kbeck, of W «pnborough ; who says, 

* Let manure, equal to the whole exhaustion incurred during the 
Course of tillage, be replaced on the grass. To ascertain this, an accurate 
account should he kept ot the straw and grain produced by each crop. 
The same weight pf grain and oil-cake consumed by horses, cattle, or 
hogs, littered on an equal quantity pf straw will furnish an equivalent 

jnaqure sufficiently exaqt for our purpose.’ 

Ms. Payne, of frechley, in No. lxvi.,' insists that the 
Winter season *5 an improper time for laying on manure. We 
will allow that the * good old time’ from the noddle pf July ty* 
the end of August, is |n general the best for carying on manure ; 
t>ut should thfft season escape, the farmer ought not to lose the 
Opportunity of a frosty winter, or delqy parting his manure* 
till the spring. How would it interfere with the seedtime ? and. 
lliPPH tfle weather he wpt gqd the land heavy, every prapticuf 
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agriculturist well knows what reason he would have to bewail 
his delusion, in supposing that frost and snow dissipate the fer- 
tilizing power of manure, which is the position on which this 
gentleman founds his maxim. 

V. Fallowing . The two papers on this subject, seem to have 
been intended as contrasts to each other. The first. No lxvii. 
anonymous, is a string of assertions and similies, without argu- 
ment, to prove that summer-fallowing is prejudicial, and the 
author goes so far as to say thn one su miner-tai low will exhaust 
land more than ten crops. But the philosophically just prin- 
ciples of the next paper, No. lxviii., by the Rev. X>r. Graham, 
of Aberfoil, near Stirling, sufficiently evince the falsity of the 
opinion that the land sustains injury, by exposure to the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere and the summer’s sun. 

Dr. G. has aptly illustrated his observations on the beneficial 
influence of the light and air, by a remark of Mr. Berthoilet, oil 
the analogy that is found to exist between the solar rays, and 
oxygenated muriatic acid now used in bleaching, in their na- 
ture and effects. 

His remarks approach very near to establishing the paradox, 
that the exposure of the surface of the earth, to the air and sup, 
and the shading of it intersticially, by a leafy crop, produce the 
same effects, though in different degrees. An important advan- 
tage, however, in a shading crop, we conceive to be the detention 
of that moisture, which is essential to a putrefactive process. ' 
The principal uses of summer-fallowing are; the pulverisation of 
the soil, and the destruction of insects, accumulated during a 
course of cropping. Until these essential purposes can be 
equally answered by other methods, let us not explode fallows 
altogether, notwithstanding the specious temptation of the sav- 
ing of a year’s rent and labour We do not wish to be under- 
stood, however, that fallows are always necessary, for we have 
known some land that has scarcely been fallowed for fifty or 
sixty years; but in this case, the land was extraordinarily good, 
and it received such a couise of hoeing, approaching to a com- 
plete eradication of the weeds, as cannot always be adopted. 
Summer fallows, however, are scarcely ever necessary on light 
lands which are easily tilled, and to which the drill- husbandry 
can be advantageously applied. 

VI. Operations of Tillage. Of the five papers under this 
title, the first two Nos. lxix., and lxx., relate to deep-plough- 
ing; the third, uumbered by some mistake xn., to. trench- 
ploughing; No. lxxi., to rolling ; No. lxxii., describes a 
new plough-share; hut none of them offers any tl ’a. material 
for observation, excepting that Mr Pune;, in the pa v creed, 
xli., mentions the advantage of double furrowing; wh.eh is 
certainly of use, not only upon grass, but also on clover-leys : 
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but we suppose Mr. P. was a stranger to the skira-coolter, osdd 
at' Avely, Upminster, Romford, and the adjacent places, by 
which the same operation i9 performed, and every purpose an* 
swered, with one ploughing. % 

VII. Counts of Crops. These are seven papers on this sub- 
ject; of these No. lxxiii., by Mr. Wilson, of Balborough, 
near Chesterfield, and No. lxxv., by Mr. Cussans, of Bed- 
hampton-Park, near Portsmouth, point out the best mode of 
laying down pasture, in which the future thickness of the sward 
and exemption from weeds, are of the first importance. The 
mixture or two loads of rapeseed, with the grasses, sowed by 
Mr. C., is a novelty, a trial of which may be recommended ; as it 
gives immediate food for the sheep, and by that means assists a9 
manure: but it may be doubted whether the spreading leaves 
of the plant are as useful in preserving the young and tender 
shoots of the grass from being parched up by the sun, on the first 
stage of their appearance, as they are injurious in stifling or 
retarding the growth, of the sward. The other papers in this 
class contain nothing worthy of remark, and are beyond measure 
insignificant. 

VIII. Culture of the crops introduced on breaking up grass- 
land ; Which is subdivided into heads ^relative to the sorts of 
crops, viz. 

1. Wheat. On which there are ten papers. The first. No. 
lxxx., by Dr. Fothergill, of Bath, contain? an extract from 
the transactions of the Massachusetts Society, for prompting 
agriculture, with an account of a new species of wheat, which. 
Whilst it possesses other valuable qualities, ripens fifteen or 
twenty days earlier, and weighs upon an average five pounds 
in* a bushel more, }han other wheat. Dr. F. expected to pro- 
cure a sample of it, which he promises to communicate to the 
Board. But the most useful paper of the ten, is No. lxxxiii., 
by Mr. William Jones, of Foxdown-house, Wellington, who 
adduces his experience, and reasons with ability as to the best 
temperature of the soil, and the proper time foi* sowing wheat. 

2. Oats. Four papers relative to the sort and quantity of 

seed. ‘ 

3. Beans. One article on the harvesting of beans. 

4. Turnips . The first paper on this head. No. xcv., by the 
Rev. J. W. Parsons, of Upper Hadnock, Monmouth, gives an 
account of a preparation of turnipseed, as a preventative against 
the fly. This, if confirmed by subsequent experience, may be 
of importance. 

* The turnipseeds were divided into equal parts. A mixture of nitre, 
sulphur, and commop salt, jvas thrown on one half, enough to absorb 
the water with which it was previously moistened. This prepared seed 
jvas then mixed with the other half. At the close of each day's plough* 4 
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inf, one pint to a statute acre was sown before the first harrowing, and 
another before the last harrowing/ 

In conclusion, Mr. P. particularly advises to sow at the close' 
of each day's ploughing on the fresh earth. The plot thus 
spwn entirely escaped the fly, while the adjoining land totally 
failed more than once. ^We pass over the other five papers in , 
this class without c omment. 

5. Cabbages . One paper by Mr. Amos, of Brothei toft, near 
Boston, who strongly recommends the culture of this plant. 

6. Winter-tares. One. paper on the mode of consumption. 

7* Potatoes. Amongst the six articles on this root, we par- 
ticularly notice No. civ., by Mr. Wright, of Pickworth, who 
relates an experiment of planting it, by the shbots that issue 
from the potatoe in spring. When compared with potatoes 
planted by eultings, the result was in favour of the shoots, 
both in tops and roots ; and, as most of the potatoes exposed 
for sale in the spring have had their shoots rubbed off, though" 
the latter tire not converted to any use, he considers that their 
being preserved for planting would be a material saving of food. 
We wish likewise to make honourable mention of this gentle- 
man’s liberal offer to the Board, to conduct any agricultural 
experiments they may pbint out, free of expence, unless' 
attended with actual loss ; which offer was accepted, and Mr. 
Wright has since executed several trials at the recommendation 
of the Board; some of which are detailed in No. xxvi* of the 
miscellaneous papers. 

8. Hemp 9. Flax. 10. Wood. 11. Rape. 12. Carrots, 

IX. Grasses. Nine papers on this head, enumerate various 
proportions of seed recommended by the writers, for laying 
down land ; in which we deem the quality of the land to be a 
more essential qualification than most of them have considered 
it; and think that general recommendations, will not equally suit 
for strong clay, and for light sandy or chalky soils. It may 
be doubted, whether red clover is fit to mix with seeds for 
laying down pasture, being prejudicial to the young grass in 
the summer* from its great succulence and the space it covers, 
tmd leaving its naked haulm in the winter. Rib-grass, plan - 
fago lanceo/ata , is recommended by several, but by Mr. Joseph 
Atkinson, of Northumberland, in No. exxt., it is strongly re- 
probated as a most pernicious weed : we have not had any parti- 
cular opportunities of judging of its merits, yet have always 
understood that it was a good perennial grass for the for- 
mation of sward. In No. cxxii., by M r. Thomas Chatterton, of 
Waplington, carraway is recommended for pasture, all kinds 
yf cattig being fond of it; it was considered as particularly 
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serviceable, where it had been tried, to the new Iamb ewes. 
It grows in fields about Hull, where the poor people gather the 
seed for sale to the druggists. This plant is perennial ; the root 
large, deep, and succulent; the herbage appears and disappears 
early. 

X. Feeding or mowing. Of the four contributors on the con- 
troverted point, whether to feed or mow grass the first season, 
two are on one side of the question, and two on the other. We 
think that no particular rule can be laid down, and that the 
nature of the soil, and the predominant weather at the time, 
ought in all cases to govern the decision. 

XI. Live Stock. It is only the first paper under this head 
that proptrly relates to live stock; the others are, on dairies, 
cake-feeding, soiling, horse-dealing, and, O admirandum ! a short 
paper. No. cxxxvm., by Mr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, on hay 
and straw soup ! 

XU. Rent. The calculations in the paper on this head, No. 
cxxxix., by Mr. William Cuilingworth, of Daventy, by which 
he estimates that 13s. 3d. per acre should be the increased rent 
for permission to break up old pasture now under lease, proceed 
on the principle that the tenant must not take an additional 
profit by tilling land, beyond what he got by grazing it, and 
that all the aditional profit should go into the landlord’s pocket. 
This is very unfair; the advantage should at least be divided, 
the tenant contributing his additional labour, for the sake of an 
additional profit. 

XIII. Grazing and Tillage compared. Under this title we 
find a paper. No. cxl., by Mr. R. Brown, of Markle, Hadding- 
ton, on the comparative quantity of food produced by arable 
and pasture land ; which is of little value, as he does not appear 
to have any good data to substantiate his calculation. 

(To he concluded in our next Number.) 


Art. II. Good’s Translation of Lucretius on the Nature of Things:— 
(Concluded from p. 603.) 

>AUR task is now to inquire, how far Mr. Good has spccess- 
^-^fully availed himself of the peculiar advantages he possessed, 
in l he actual execution of his version. 

In addition to the requisites of a competent translator which 
we have attributed to hi m y fidelity is a quality of the first im- 
portance. He should convey to the reader's* mind all the 
ideas, which his author has expressed, without deficiency, with- 
out addition, and in all their native delicacy of form, pro- 
portion, and dependance. It is superlatively difficult, perhaps 
It is impossible, fully to exemplify this quality, in a poetical 
translation. Though Mr. G, is intitled to tliis praise in a high ; 
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degree, we are compelled to say that he hai sometimes deviated 
from the right course which he generally holds. Sometimes, 
for a material thought in the original, we seek in vain in the 
translation. Much more frequently we observe a redundance, 
into which Mr. G. was, we doubt not, reluctantly compelled, 
by the necessities of versification, though he has not taken up 
the shackles of rhyme ; or by the apparent desirableness of il- 
lustrating, by parapura^e, an abrupt transition, or a clause con- 
cise to obscurity. These additions are not only of epithets and 
adjuncts, but occasion ally of half lines and lines. In a few in- 
stances, we have differed from the translator on the meaning of 
a passage. 

The character of Mr. G/s poetry is masterly elegance. His 
yersification is easy, his numbers commonly flowing and harmo- 
nious, and his expression judiciously select; but his inversions 
are awkward and intricate. The philosophical parts of the ori- 

g 'nal have frequently a ruggedness and complexity, which Mr. 

., aided by tpe copious diction of modern science, has with 
much felicity made more easy and intelligible. 

It is in the pathetic, the awful, the tender passages, the 
bursts of simple majesty, and the warm pictures of visible na- 
ture, that Lucretius pre-eminently shines, and that Mr. G., we 
must confess, appears to us the most deficient. In the transla- 
tor’s hands they are, certainly, fair and elegant, and worthy of 
commendation. It is the comparison with the grand original, 
that makes them seem faint ana feeble ; as the most brilliant ar- 
tificial lights languish, when exposed to the splendour of the sun. 

We shall now adduce some passages of the version, annexing, 
for the ease of comparison, references to the lines of the origi- 
nal as numbered in Wakefields or Eichstadt s edition, whose 
emended text varies by a few figures, from the numeration of 
the verses in the common copies. 

We shall first cite the celebrated picture of superstition, and 
jts sanguinary horrors as evinced in the sacrifice of iphigenia, 
by Agamemnon. Book I. y. 63 — 102 ; of Mr. G.’s translation, 
y. (S3— 110. 


€t Not thus mankind. ' Them long the tyrant power 
Of Superstition sway’d, uplifting proud 
Her head to heaven, and with horrific limbs 
Brooding o’er earth ; till he, the man of Greece, 
Auspicious rose, who first the combat dar'd. 

And broke in twain the monster's iron rod . 

£Jo thunder him, no fell revenge pursued 
Of heaven incens’d, or deities in arms. 

Urg'd rather, hence, with more determin’d soul. 

To burst through nature’s portals, from the crowd 
With jealous caution clos’d > the flaming vyalls 
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Of heaven to scale, and dart his dauntless eye. 

Till the va9t whole beneath him stood displayed. 

Hence taught he us, triumphant, what might spring. 

And what forbear: what powers inherent lurk. 

And where their bounds and issues. And, hence, we 
Triumphant, too, o’er Superstition rise. 

Contemn her terrors, and unfold the heav’ns. 

“ Nor deem the truths Philosophy reveals 
Corrupt the mind, or prompt to impious deeds. 

No : Superstition may, and nought so soon. 

But wisdom never . Superstition *twas 
Urg’d the fell Grecian chiefs, with virgin blood. 

To stain the virgin altar. Barbarous deed ! 

And fatal to their laurels / Aulis saw, , 

For there Diana reigns, th* unholy rite. 

Around she look'd ; the pride of Grecian maids. 

The lowly fphigenia, round she look'd,— 

Her lavish tresses, spurning still the bond 
Of sacred fillet, flaunting o er her cheeks,— 

And Sought in vain protection. She survey’d 
Near her, her sad, sad sire $ th’ officious priests 
Repentant half, and hiding their keen steel 
And crowds of gazers, weeping as they view'd. 

Dumb with alarm, with supplicating knee. 

And lifted eye, she sought compassion still 5 
Fruitless and unavailing : vain her youth, 

Her innocence and beauty ; vain the boast 
Of regal birth ; and vain that first herself 
Lisp’d the dear name of Father, eldest born. 

Forc’d from the suppliant posture, straight she view'd 
The altar full prepar’d : not there to blend 
Connubial vows, and light the bridal torch ; 

But, at the moment when mature in charms. 

While Hymen call’d aloud, to fall, e'en then, 

A father’s victim, and the price to pay. 

Of Grecian navies, favour’d thus with gales.— 

Such are the crimes that superstition prompts !” 

The words here distinguished by the Italic character have np 
correspondent authority in the original; and hence our readers 
may form a tolerable estimate of the translator’s occasional ex- 
pletives. Yet, it must be confessed, that these additions, though 
destitute of an archetype in the text, are seldom found to coq* 
ain an idea which is not naturally deducible from it. 

The exquisite clause, * 

* Humana ante oculos fede quoin vita jaceret 
In terris,— 

is rendered in a very defective and sinking manner by Mr. G’s. 
“ Not thus mankind and the fine aqid' touching ptetaphor is 
totally lo§L 
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The passage, • 

— uplifting proud 
Her head to heaven, and with horrid c limbs 
Brooding o’er earth j — 

strong and beautiful as it is, does not justly represent the sense of 
Qua* caput a cceli regionibus obtendebat, 

Horribili super adspectu mortalibus instans : 
which merely expresses that the monster presented her head 
from heaven (that is, that superstition was a perversion of relf* 
gious notions) menacing mankind with the horrors of her coun- 
tenance. 

V. 80. “ — and unfold the heavens.” To readers in general, 
we are apprehensive, this expression will suggest the thought pf 
throwing open the knowledge of celestial mysteries ; whereas the 
idea of Lucretius is, that the triumph over superstition will raise 
us to an equality with heaven. 

V. 91, 92* The poet represents the fillet, which bound the 
victims virgin hair, as flowing over each of her cheeks: but 
the translator has transferred the image to the <( lavish tresses*' 
themselves. . t 

The ideas so forcibly conveyed by the poet’s “ casta inceste,* 
so moving to the strongest feelings of pity and indignation, can 
scarcely, if at all, be traced in the translation. While, on the 
other hand, the paraphrastic rendering of “ rubendi tempore in 
ipso/’ 

— at the moment when mature in charms. 

While Hymen called aloud,— 

sacrifices, to unnecessary amplification, the characteristic sim- 
plicity of the author. 

The spirited line with which the description is so admirably 
closed, loses all its animation in Mr. G/s 

the price to pay. 

Of Grecian navies, favoured thus with gales. 

The preceding passage we have selected, not as a subject of 
criticism, but on account of its intrinsic merit. Nor are these 
remarks on the translation produced by a hypercritical affectation 
of excessive delicacy, but because it is our duty to furnish our 
readers with the best opportunities, that our limits will permit, for 
the formation of a just opinion on every work, that comes 
beneath our notice. We snail not extend the same plan of mi- 
nute examination to the following extracts; since the passage 
already introduced is, in these respects, a fair specimen of the 
whole ; and since we freely profess, that Mr. G.’s style of trans- 
lation has fewer of those blemishes, than the majority of similar 
works in our language. 

In his long note on the . story of Iphigenia, Mr. G. repeats 
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the common observation that “ this story is generally supposed 
to be derived from that of Jephtba, so pathetically related in the 
book of Judges.” We think, with Grotius and most other com- 
mentators, that this vow was fulfilled by her consecration to per- 
petual celibacy: Mr. G. should at least have mentioned this in- 
terpretation. With regard to Iphigenia, Sophocles (very ex- 
pressly Elect. 574 ) Virgil, Lucretius, Horace, and Propertius, 
relate that she was actually sacrificed : This story has its pa- 
rallels, in the anecdotes of Idomeueus and Aristomenes. .Euri- 
pides, Ovid, and Martial, maintain that a stag was accepted in 
exchange. Similar substitutions are mentioned among the 
Spartans, the Thebans, and the Phalerians in Italy. We see 
little reason for referring any of these (for if any, why not all ?) 
to the vow of Jephtha, or with Bochart, to the history of Ab- 
raham. Mr. G. ambiguously asserts, that the tale of Iphigenia 
" was well known to the world from the time of Homer to 
Euripides.” But Homer, who like Lucretius calls her lphianassa, 
speaks of her as alive in the tenth year of the war, II. B. IX. 
1 . 145 . It is probable, that the tale was current among the 
Greek rhapsodists subsequent to the age of Homer, and that Eu- 
ripides moulded it to suit his own purpose, and produce stage 
effect. 

Our next specimen shall be the famed exordiufh of the second 
Book, v. J — 36. 

* How sweet to stand, when tempests tear the main. 

On the firm cliff, and mark the seaman s toil ! 

Not that another’s danger soothes the soul. 

But from such toil how sweet to feel secure ! 

How sweet, at distance from the strife, to view 
Contending hosts, and hear the clash of war! 

But sweeter far, on Wisdom’s height secure 
Upheld by truth, to fix our firm abode ; 

To watch the giddy crowd that, deep bejtpw. 

For ever wander in pursuit of bliss ; 

To mark the strife for honours, and renown. 

For wit and wealth insatiate, ceaseless urg’d. 

Day alter day, with labour unrestrain’d. 

€ O wretched mortals ! — race perverse and blind ! 
Through what dread dark, what perilous pursuits. 

Pass ye this round of being ! — know ye not 
Of all ye toil for, nature nothing asks. 

But for the body freedom from disease. 

And sweet unanxious quiet for the mind ? 

‘ And little claims the body, to be sound: 

But little serves to strew the paths we tread 
With joys beyond e’en nature’s utmost wish. 

What, though the dome be wanting, whose proud wall# 

A thousand lamps irradiate, propt sublime 
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By frolic forms of youths in massy gold. 

Flinging their splendours o'er the midnight feast : 

Though gold and silver blaze not o’er the board. 

Nor music echo round the gaudy roof ? 

Yet listless laid the velvet grass along. 

Near gliding streams, by shadowy trees o’erarch’d. 

Such pomps we need not ; such still less, when spring 
Leads forth her laughing train, and the warm year 
Paints the green meads with roseat flowers profuse. 

On down reclin’d, or wrapp’d in purple robe, 

The thirsty fever bums with heat as fierce 
As when its victim on a pallet pants.* 

We shall now present to our readers a selection of extracts, 
designed to exhibit some of the physical doctrines of the poet; 
from which they will, with pleasing interest, perceive how ac- 
curately he observed natural phenomena, how philosophical 
were his .reasonings, how happy many of his conjectures, and 
how frequently he has almost, if not altogether, anticipated va- 
rious important discoveries in the system of nature, which, by 
the aid of experience, the improvement of instruments, and 
the progress of mathematics, have been ascertained in the most 
recent tunes. 

/That there exists a vacuum, and that the gravitating power of 
all bodies is directly as their quantities of matter, are principles 
of the Newtonian school, for which Lucretius has ably con- 
tended. Book I. v. 341 — 3(>4; in the translation, v. 385 — 411* 

* But what more clear, in earth or heaven sublime. 

Or the vast ocean, than, in various modes 

That various matter moves ? which, but for space, 

Twere vain t* expect; and^vainer yet to look 

For procreative power, educing still 

Kinds from their kinds through all revolving time. 

* True, things are solid deem’d, but know that those 
Deem’d so the most, are rare and unconjoin’d. 

From rocks and caves translucent lymph distils. 

And from the tough bark drops the healing balm. 

The genial meal, with mystic power, pervades 
Each avenue of life j and the grove swells. 

And yields its various fruit, sustain’d alone 

From the pure food, propell’d through root and branch. 

Sound pierces marble ; through reclusest walls 

The bosom tale transmits : and the keen frost 

E’en to the marrow winds its sinuous way. — 

Destroy all vacuum then, close every pore. 

And, if thou canst, for such events account. 

€ Say, why of equal bulk, in equal scale 
Are things oft found unequal in their poise > 

O’er the light wool the grosser lead prevails 
With giant ibrce. But were th’ amount alike 
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Of matter each contain’d, alike the weight 
Would prove perpetual : for. from matter sole. 

Flows weight and moment, ever prone to earth : 

While vacant space, nor weight nor moment knows.* 

The same subject is thus further elucidated, in almost the very 
terms of experimental pneumatics: Book II. v. 230— • 239; of 
the translation, v. 234 — 244. 

€ For though, when urg’d 
Through the pure air, or clear translucent wave. 

Doubtless all pond’rous forms more swift descend j 
This,, from the variance of resistance sole. 

Flows, by such fluids form’d ’gainst things unlike. 

The grosser quick o erpowering. But pure space. 

In every part, in every hour the same. 

Throughout resists not, the demanded path , 

Yielding submissive. Hence, in equal time. 

Through the blank void, unequal weights descend 
Of every fancied variance.’ 

This, out young readers kno.w, is familiarly illustrated in the 
air pump. 

That the philosophy of Lucretius coincides, to an exactness 
alrqost perfect, with the doctrines of Locke and Newton on the 
secondary qualities of bodies, the ensuing passage will shew. 
Book It. 730, &c, — 808; of the translation, v. 743—818. 

1 Deem not thou. 

When ought of substance, black or white, the view 
Solicits obvious, — deem not, in the germs 
Of embryon matter, black or white inheres. 

Or aught besides of tint, where aught occurs, 

.Rousing the vision ; since the seeds of things 
Live void of colours, actual or conceiv’d. 


f Hence not essential colours to the form 
Of things created : frequent e’en ourselves, 

Mid the deep shade of night, by touch alone 
trove what Surrounds us, every hue extinct. 

4 All hues, moro’er, to all by turns convert j . 

A qhange primordial seeds can ne’er sustain. 

* But though material atoms thus live void 
Of hue ; still many a differing form is theirs. 
Whence hues they gender, and their variance stamp. 

.* And, since ail colours live but in the light, . 
Were hues essential to the seeds of things, 

These, too, would die in darkness : for, resolve. 
What hues exist beneath the midnight gloom ? 

Hues born of sun-beams, changing but their ’shades 
As, playful, changes the refracted ray ? • 
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Thus the gay pigeon, as his plume be waves. 

Drinks in new tinctures from the noon-tide blaze : 

Now glows the ruby, and now, ting’d with blue; 

Sports the green emerald o’er his glossy neck* » 

Thus, too, the peacock, as direct or bent 
Fails the full beam, wears each prismatic dye. 

Since then th* impinging light each hue creates. 

So, without light, each, instant, must expire.* 

Did our limits permit. We should with pleasure insert the long 
and energetic, though sparingly adorned, detail of the pheno- 
mena ana cause of lightning. We must, however, be contented 
with only a short portion of it; but this, we conceive, will ex* 
cite the inquiring naturalist to peruse the whole* < Lib. VI. 
v. 159, in the translation, v. 103. 

4 But the blue lightening springs from seeds of fire 
With seeds conflicting mid the war of clouds. 

As when the flint with flint, or steel, contends. 

Swift flows the flash, and sparkles all around. 

4 Then earlier see we too, the rushing blaze 
, Than hear the roar, since far the fluent films 
Of sight move speedier than of laggard sound. 

As, when the woodman fells some branch remote. 

It drops conspicuous e’er the bounding blow 
Strike on the ear : — so the keen lightning far 
Anticipates the thunder, though alike 
Rear’d from one cause, from one concussion rear’d. 

4 Or, haply, hence, the winged lustre springs 
Trembling amid the tempest ; that when air. 

Pent in the hollow of a cloud, ferments. 

That hollow broad’ning, as already sung. 

And close its sides condensing, the pent air 
Heats from its motion ; as from motion, heat* 

All sight surveys - y work’d oft to flame, and oft 
Melted, as melt the missile balls, at times. 

Of lead shot rapid. Heated thus, at length, 

Th* expanded air bursts sudden from its torxsb, 

Scatt’ring long trails of coruscating fire. 

Then rolls the dread explosion, after heard. 

Since sound than light far earlier meets the sense* 

Yet scenes like these in clouds alone exist 
Of utmost depth, whirl’d mass o’er mass immense. 9 

We shall close our extracts, more apprehensive of overpassing 
our own limits than of fatiguing our readers* patience, with the 
pathognomic description of the plague at Athens, the inimitable 
history of which, had they written nothing else, would have 
immortalized the names of Thucydides, and of Lucretius. Mr. 
G/s professional studies and practice have endowed him with, 
particular advantages, in the transfusion of this noble effort 
Voi. II. V y '*?? 
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scientific and poetic genius. Book VI. v. 1143 — 1202, of the 
translation, v. 1186—1252. 

& * The head first flam’d with inward heat 5 the eyes 
Redden’d with fire suffused : the purple jaws 
Sweated with bloody ichor : ulcers foul 
Crept o’er the vocal path, obstructing close ; 

And the prompt tongue, expounder of the mind, 

O’erflow’d with gore, enfeebled in its post. 

Hoarse in its accent, harsh beneath the touch. 

‘ And when the morbid effluence through the throat 
Had reach’d the lungs, and fill’d the fault’ring heart. 

Then all the pow’rs of life were loosen’d ; forth 
♦ ' Crept the spent breath most fetid from the mouth. 

As steams the putrid carcase : every power 
Fail’d through the soul, — the body,— and alike 
‘ "Lay they liquescent at the gates of death. 

While with these dread, insufferable ills 
A restless anguish join’d, companion close. 

And sighs commixt with groans; and hiccough deep, 

And keen convulsive twitchings ceaseless urg*d. 

Day after day, o’er evety tortur’d Hmb, 

The wearied wretch still wearying with assault. 

‘ Yet ne’er too hot the system couldst thou mark 
Outwards, but rather tepid to the touch : 

Ting’d still with purple dye, and brandish’d o’er 
With traits of caustic ulcers, like the blaze 
Of erysipelas. But all within 
Burn’d to the bone ; the bosom heav’d with flames 
Fierce as a furnace, nor would once endure 
The lightest vest thrown loosely o’er the limbs. 

All to the winds, and many to the waves. 

Careless, resign’d them ; in the gelid stream 
Plugging their fiery bodies, to be cool’d : 

While some, wide-gasping, into wells profound 
Rush’d all abrupt; and such the red hot thirst 
Unquenchable that parch’d them, amplest show’rs 
Seem’d but as dew-drops to th* unsated tongue. 

( Nor e’er relax’d the sickness; the rack’d frame 
Lay all exhausted, and, in silence dread. 

Appall’d and doubtful mused the Healing Art. 

For the broad eye-balls, burning with disease. 

Roll’d in full stare, for ever void of sleep. 

And told the pressing danger ; nor alone 
Told it, for many a kindred symptom throng’d. 

The mind’s pure spirit, all despondent, rav’d ; 

The brow severe; the visage fierce and wild ; 

The ears distracted, fill’d with ceaseless sounds ? 

Frequent the breath ; or pond’rous, oft, and rare; 

The neck with pearls bedew’d of glist’niog sweat ; • 

Scarcely the spittle, thin, of saffron dye, 

* Salt, with hoarse cough scarce labour’d from the throat. 
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The limbs each trembled ; every tendon twitch’d 
Spread o*er the hands ; and from the feet extreme 
O’er all the frame a gradual coldness crept. 

Then, tow’rds the last, the nostrils close collaps’d ; 

The nose acute 5 eyes hollow 5 temples scoop’d $ 

Frigid the skin, retracted $ o'er the mouth 
A ghastly grin the shrivelled forehead tense ; 

The limbs outstretch’d for instant death prepar’d; 

Till with the eighth descending sun, for few 
Reach’d his ninth lustre, life for ever ceas’d. 

4 And though, at times, th’ infected death escap’d 
From sanioiis organs, or the lapse profuse 
Of black ting’d faeces, fate pursued them still. 

Hectic and void of strength, consumption pale 
Prey’d on their vitals ; or, withr head-ache keen. 

Oft from the nostrils tides of blood corrupt 
Pour’d unrestrain’d, and wasted them to shades.' 

The voluminous and heterogenous farrago of annotations is 
highly amusing and instructive; but the plan it pursues is so un- 
bounded, that it might almost be extended to embrace the whole 
Encyclopedic . It consists of comments on the philosophical 
doctrines of the poem, digressions on the discordant dogmas of 
the different Grecian schools, sketches of scientific history, and 
numerous statements of the discoveries and results of modem 
philosophy. Beside this diversified matter, our indefatigable 
annotator descants with feeling and judgement on the rhetorical 
beauties of his author ; criticises tne labours of former editors 
and translators; brings to view the passages of Grecian masters, 
both poets and philosophers, whom he supposes the Epicurean 
bard to have imitated or followed; and pours forth, with a lavish 
hand, the treasures which his great attainments as a linguist, and 
his extensive reading have enabled him to amass, under the head 
of resemblances, parallelisms, allusions, and supposed imita- 
tions of his text, from Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, German, Arabic, and Persian poets, and from 
the Holy Scriptures. Mr. G’s. observations on the latter 
class of the comparisons which he has instituted, are so much in 
unison with the principles which we would ever inculcate, as 
binding on the conscience, and richly recompensing the pains 
of every scholar, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
transcribing them. 

c In attentively perusing the poem before us, it is impossible to avoid 
noticing the striking resemblance which exists between many of its most 
beautiful passages, and various parts of the poetic books of the Scrip- 
tures: and the Abbe de St. Pierre, as well as several other continental 
writers, have hence conceived Lucretius to have been acquainted with 
them. — Be this, however, as it may; be the parallelisms I advert to, 
designed or accidental, I trust I shall rather be applauded than coo? 
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demned, for thus giving a loose to the habitual inclination* of my heart, 
Grotius, Schultens, Lowth, and Sir William Jones, have set me the 
example; and while treading in the step? of such illustrious scholars, I 
need not be afraid of public censure. Like them I wish to prove that 
the sacked pages are as alluring by their language, as they are im* 
portant in their doctrines; and that, whatever be the boast of Greece 
and Rome with respect to poetic attainments, they are often equalled, 
and occasionally surpassed by the former. The man who, professing 
the Christian religion, is acquainted with the ancient Classics, ought, at 
the same time to be acquainted with Biblical Criticism : he has, other- 
wise, neglected his truest interest, and lived but forlittle purpose in the 
world. I delight in profane literature, but still more do I delight in 
my Bible : they are lamps that afford a mutual assistance to each other. 
In point of importance, however, I pretend not that they admit of com- 
parison ; and, could it once be demonstrated, that the pursuits are incon- 
sistent with each other, I would shut up Lucretius for ever, and rejoice 
in the conflagration of the Alexandrian library/ Pref. pp. 15, 1 6 , 17. 

But the pursuits are not inconsistent with each other, as has 
.been frequently and honourably demonstrated ; and We hope 
will be still further shewn by increasing attestations; To the 
ministers of the gospel especially, and to students for the sacred 
office, we earnestly recommend the ardour for pre-eminence in 
the acquisition of solid classical attainments, in order to conse- 
crate them to the service of the DivIne Redeemer. Their 
understanding, their taste, their dignity, and their usefulness, 
will hence derive inexpressible accessions. What Horace has 
so justly said on the subserviency of cultivation to genius, may, 
with equal justice, be accommodated in this case. 

Alteritissic 

1 Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 

There is one instance, in which we are solemnly bound to ex- 
press a decided condemnation of the translator’s judgement, and 
of his taste. A passage which Lucretius ought never to have 
written, pud \yhich renders a work otherwise of uucommori uti- 
Jity and excellence, absolutely unfit for the perusal of youth, 
should never have polluted the English page! Yet Mr. G. ha# 
rendered every offensive image, with disgusting and most dan- 
gerous minuteness. To have drawn, over this description, the 
flimsy veil of prudery, Would have been still more censurable; 
fits it would, in reality, have increased the evil, by representing it 
in a form less revolting. It is not fe sufficient excuse to say that 
the whole is but a physiological dissertation. The pretence is 
confuted by its dress and decorations. The concluding chap- 
ters of Haller’s Physiology may be very proper , for the lecture- 
room : but who would tolerate them turned into fascinating 
English verses ? If this work come to a xecond edition, which 
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cannot be doubted,, we hope that Mr. G. for decency’s sake, 
will blot out the pernicious pages. He has sufficient precedents 
for such omissions ; and if he nad none, it would be honourable 
to set the example. 

The work ‘concludes with a copious and judicious Index, 
which will be found of great convenience, particularly for con- 
sulting the notes. 


Art. III. Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk’s Observations on the present 
State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View of the Causes and 
probable Consequences of Emigration. 8vo. pp. 353. Price 6s. 
Longman & Co. London $ Anderson, Edinburgh, 1806. 

Art. IV. Eight Letters on the subject of the Earl* of Selkirk’s Pamphlet 
on Highland Emigration : as they lately appeared under the signature 
’qf Amicus in one of the Edinburgh newspapers. 8vo. pp. 57. Price 
Is. 6d. Longman and Co. London. Anderson, Edinburgh. 

TXT H E N Lord Selkirk published his observations on emi* 
* v gratioti from the Highlands, be knew there were many 
enemies to his opinions, and probably wished to excite the dis- 
cussion, whiph he might naturally anticipate. On a question of 
so,much national importance, it is desirable that the public should 
not be left merely with ex parte evidence, but that every point 
of the subject should be openly examined. The opponents of 
•Lord S. have, therefore, only to conduct themselves with good 
faith and good temper, in order to merit the thanks both of the 
noble author and the country at large. The first of these pub- 
lications is tolerably fair and argumentative; but the latter, 
which was published in the form of letters, in eight numbers of 
the Edinburgh Herald and Chronicle, merely echoes the senti- 
ments of the other, with less force, but more acrimony. Both 
admit the justice of the praises, which we bestowed on the talents 
and virtues displayed in the noble Earl’s publication (£. R. 
Vol. II. 274,) and join in acknowledging the truth of his first 
leading positions. Yet with the inconsistency which determined 
opposition frequently betrays, each of these writers insinuates, 
that Lord Selkirk formed the plan of colonising Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island from sinister motives, and promoted its execution 
by unjustifiable expedients. 

The latter writer says, 

€ His troops were composed of a motley assemblage of ages and sexes. 
Even these, I am informed, he raised with infinite labour and difficulty ; 
travelling from market to market, supporting hired recruiters, aided by 
eloquent harangues, and holding out splendid promises, and enchanting 
prospects. Won by these means, about 800 people were enticed to visi% 
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an expected land of ease and plenty, and to desert the scenes of their 
youth.* p. 24, 25. 

The author of the Remarks affirms, c that the speculations of 
Lord Selkirk were certainly written with a keener eye to the im- 
provement of Canada, than the benefit of the mother country, 
or the happiness of its people.” The same censurable spirit is 
displayed at greater length, when, under the gloss of shewing 
how the Highland Society might retaliate the rejections of Lora 
S. upon their measure, he takes the method of shewing how pa- 
turally all Lord S’s. plans may have originated in motives of 
prudence , and corroborates this idea from tne personal emolument 
which, he states, has attended their success. 

4 It is acknowledged, they might say, that the first idea of the plan 
which he has since executed was adopted very early in life, and dpring 
the course of his academical studies, and confirmed in the course of an 
extensive tour through the Highlands in the year 1792* The impres- 
sions of early life are warm, but they are not on that account the more 
likely to be correct : the ardent sensibility of youth is too apt to be 
roused with the rhapsodies of the celebrated classics of antiquity about 
political happiuess, and not a few have traced the errors of maturer age 
to the unchastised studies of their boyish years. At that time the fourth 
and youngest son of an ancient and honourable family, condemned by 
the law of primogeniture to the prospect of a younger brother's portion, 
without any taste for the military profession, and no desire to shine in 
the senate or at the bar, and perhaps disdaining mercantile pursuits, his 
Lordship early turned his attention to agriculture. Under such circum- 
stances it was no idle or unmeaning speculation to employ his patrimony 
in cultivating the fields of America, rather than those of his own country. 
In Canada, upon application to government, a tract of land fit for culti- 
vation may be obtained for nothing, whereas it would be necessary to 
make a purchase of land in the United States from some individual, as 
all the best land there has been already appropriated. 

* The succession of the hereditary titles and estates of his family might 
perhaps have induced the noble author to abandon the plan, to which, 
when a younger brother, he looked as the source from which the future 
prospects of his life were to spring : but jn some minds a persevering 
ardour is a prominent feature ; and it is no reflection to Lord Selkirk's to 
suppose it of that description. Lord Selkirk seems to have viewed the 
acquisition of wealth and consequence only as the means of carrying 
into execution, with more efficacy the plan he had conceived in early 
youth. He applied to government therefore, and was enabled to com-' 
pleat his arrangements for his establishment in Upper Canada. Had 
Lord Selkirk known that he should not be a We to carry into effect his 
©rigioal plan of a remote and inland settlement, he plainly intimates that 
he would have confined his encouragements to the same class of peoplp 
that formed the wealth of other cultivators of waste ground, or perhaps 
have abandoned the scheme entirely : But, before he knew that govern- 
ment wished for a maritime settlement, we are informed, that he had 
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already proceeded far in his preparations ♦, and the engagements enteretj 
into must be fulfilled. A purchase was accordingly made of a large tract 
of uncultivated ground in Prince Edwards’ Island, from the proprietor, 
at a very easy rate. The emigrants defrayed the ex pences of the voyage, 
either by their money or labour 3 and the land was sold at a very great 
advance of price. The success of these measures has not disappointed 
the calculations of prudence 3 the emolument has been very great With- 
out any great outlay of money, and merely by employing some little' care 
and attention. Lord Selkirk still has a considerable quantity of ground 
uncultivated : he did not procure as many emigrants as would have been 
sufficient for cultivating his whole property. Additional J re6riiif^ "are 
required for the colony 3 but although so many have already transported 
themselves to it, and although those of their friends, who may chuse to 
follow their example, have had liberal and earnest invitations. Lord Sel- 
kirk will be able to inform the public how these invitations have been 
listened to. The public must know what would be sufficient to ensure 
success; it may also be able to conjecture what are the circumstances 
which must retard its further progress.* pp. 272,273,274 — 2 } 6 , — 279, 
280 . 

All this may serve the purpose of irritation, but contributes 
nothing to conviction. And when these writers attempt to load 
the Earl with the odium of exciting, by the arts of a crimp, 
spirit of emigration, which, but for him, would haye bad np 
existence, they forget, what they had already admitted, and all 
the world knows to be fact, that this disposition had raged be- 
fore Lord S. was born. Indeed, not only here, but in the usual 
strain of these publications, we discover the symptoms, father 
of wounded national pride, or endangered interest, than of sin- 
cere conviction pleading the cause of truth. 

The following strictures we cannot, with propriety, omjb 

* Seemingly conscious that the same effects whidh had attended the 
breaking up of the feudal system in other countries, should have occurred 
<n the Highlands, Lord Selkirk proceeds to remark, that, ‘ in one very 
important circumstance, the ancient state of the Highlands differed re- 
markably from the rest of the kingdom 3 -^re very spot was occupied by 
nearly as many families as the product of the land could subsistf.* This 
must indeed be allowed to be a most singular fact in political ^economy, 
and it is a solitary instance 3 for even the great and populous empire of 
China is found to possess, within its imrhense compass, vast quantities 
of waste land which would admit of a greater number of inhabitants 
than it at present maintains. 

* With a vigorous and patriotic government, an industrious and sober 
people, a mild climate and productive soil, and in a country where agri- 
culture is made a public concern, it might have been expected, that we 
should find, if we were to meet with it any where, every spot occupied 
by nearly as many as the produce of the land can subsist. But Lord Sel- 
kirk clesires us to look for an example of this singular fact to the Higti- 
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Japds of Scotland after the battle of Culloden — to the inhabitants of a 
country whose manners were lawless, and their chiefs independent, — 
constantly at enmity with each other, — suffering from an unsettled go- 
vernment, the miseries of famine, and the destructive effects of war— 
with a climate not uncommonly favourable to the productions of nature, 
and a soil by po means supplying this defect. The observation must be 
- allowed at least to have the attraction of novelty in its favour.* 

pp. 53, 54« 

As we are umpires, rather than parties, in this dispute, we 
chose to insert this passage; for it is the only one in which we 
have felt convinced that the combatants of Lord S. have the 
better of the argument. He was evidently drawn into this mis- 
statement by an inadvertent eagerness to establish his favourite 
positions. 

In the following passage the Remarker has fallen into a 
similar snare. 

1 We are informed by Lord Selkirk, and it is indeed a well known fact, 
that the emigrants carry out with them much more money than it could 
have been conceived possible for persons in their situation to possess. An 
account is given of one whose capital amounted to 1J 61. as a specimen of 
what others in a similar rank, and that not very high, might be pos- 
sessed of. Many carry out much more with them, even to the extent 
of 10001. By far the greater proportion, however, transport along 
with themselves a great deal less. Suppose, that on an average each 
person tarries out 30l- it will be at once seen, that besides the quantity 
of productive industry, the nation is also deprived of a very consider- 
able quantity of capital, amply sufficient for putting that industry and 
much more into motion. In the year 1802, it is known, that 4510 
emigrants, independently of the passage money, took with them above 
100,0001. in cash*.* pp. 84. 

Here it must occur to every reader, that this is not exactly 
the class which can be expected to enlist as soldiers, and hence 
lord S, derives one of his leading arguments. But those, who 
Oppose his undertaking dwell chiefly upon the mischief of de* 
j>riving our armies of those recruits, at a time when the country 
has peculiar need of their services. 

It is frequently asserted in the works under review,* that many 
means might be found to employ the Highlanders who are 
thrown out of their little farms. But when bare possibilities only 
are mentioned, and nothing determinate is specified which 
affords an immediate and adequate resource, the question is not 
met* but evaded. Did we conceive that his Lordship maintained 
the necessity of emigration from generation to generation, and 
that no means should bfe attempted to obviate the evil in future, 
we should be the last to undertake his defence. But he con- 


* App. C. to Third Rep. on Coasts, &c. of Scotian^ 
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tends only that there is now a peculiar class of the High-* 
land population, for which no resource opens to our view, but 
that of removing them to some v$t unsettled country, where 
they may not be wholly lost to the parent isle. Far from being 
hostile to every other means of employing the moveable force, 
he himself points out several. ‘ Every friend to his country, 
says Lord S., would rejoice if the Highland proprietors could 
find the means of obviating the local depopulation of their dis- 
trict, by the introduction of suitable branches of productive in- 
dustry.’ i Among these the most promising is the cultivation' 
of waste land. Some attempts have been made in the High- 
lands to turn the superfluous population to this branch of in- 
dustry. The success with which they have been attended is 
sufficient to encourage further experiments.’ He also earnestly 
recommends attention to our fisheries, which have been well de- 
nominated ‘ a mine under water.’ 

That he did not himself recur to any of these preventatives to 
emigration, arises from his considering them as calculated to ope- 
rate only at a distant futurity, and cannot be imputed to him as 
a crime, unless it is criminal to act upon our own views rather 
than those of our opponents. It is for the Highland Society, 
and those who coincide with them, to reduce to practice their 
own principles, which, if they prove well founded, will take 
away the power, and we should hope the inclination, of others, 
to succeed in schemes of emigration. 

What answer Lord S. will give to pp. 340 — 342 we know noU 

When the author of the Remarks, diverts from the controver- 
sial object of his book, he discourses well on the rural and po- 
litical oeconomy of the kingdom ; discovers a mind not unin- 
formed on this most interesting subject; and suggests hints which 
demand attention. But in an answer to Lord S. much of this 
seems misplaced ; for whence has it appeared, that the Earl 
opposes these sentiments ? Indeed the alteration of the title, and 
the suppression of much controversial and personal reflection, 
would render the book valuable as a source of general informa- 
tion concerning the Highlands. If it must, however, be consi- 
dered as a reply, it is prolix, desultory, and irrelevant. 

Of the Eight Letters, we are informed, a new edition is just 
published, price 2s. 6d. with large additions. 


Art. V. The Life of Thomas Dermody , interspersed with pieces of ori- 
ginal Poetry, many exhibiting unexampled prematurity of genuine 
poetical talent, and containing a series of Correspondence .with several 
eminent characters. By James Grant Raymond. In 2 vols. small 
8vo. pp. 258,346. Price 10s. Miller, 1806. 

TF we were to try this work as a literaiy performance, we should 
pass sentence on it in very few words. We should pronounce 
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it guilty of mediocrity, and condemn it to die — a natural death? 
for its chief merit is, that there is little to blame, and its principal 
defect that there is little to praise in it. But were we to judge it 
according to the interest excited by its hero while living, and 
the curiosity which has been awakened concerning him since his 
death, we should not find room, within our limits, for the expres- 
sion of our wonder at his early powers, sympathy for his strange 
sufferings, and abhorrence of nis dreadful depravity. For not 
less distinguished by his talents and misfortunes, than by his 
follies and vices, was Thomas Dermody, who at the age of teq 
years was admired as a prodigy of wit and learning, yet died at 
eight and twenty, reprobated and abandoned by his patrons, as 
an irreclaimable slave of intemperance and ingratitude. These 
are hard words ; but they are the truth ; — they are these two 
volumes in one sentenee. On the grave of a youth beloved of 
the muses, who perished in want, we shed the tear? of compas- 
sion ; — on the grave of a sinner, whose life of iniquity is thus 
blazoned before the world by the most constant of his friends, 
we tremble to tread ; and while we pause in imagination over the 
place where his ashes are at rest, with the earnestness of agony 
we exclaim, ( May his soul have found peace !’ We presume 
not to judge this nurseling of genius, and victim of indiscretion : 
he is gone whither human praise and human censure cannot 
follow him, but whither we must follow him shortly, not as his 
advocates or accusers, but to anszver for ourselves , and for the 
employment of the talents committed to our charge. Had the 
glory or the shame of the Departed alone been in question, we 
should have passed by his monument in silence and sadness, 
leaving to Time* at his leisure, either to crumble it into dust, or 
to build it up into immortality. But since indolence, self-will, 
and sensuality, the tempters that deceived, and the daemons that 
destroyed, poor Dermody, are most frequently the besetting sins 
of youthful poets, we shall exhibit his life unhappy as it w as, and 
his memory dishonoured as it is, for their warning and instruc- 
tion : the lesson, though peculiarly interesting to them, may be 
profitable to all who consider it. 

Thomas Dermody was bom at Ennis, in the county of Clare, 
in Ireland, on the 17th of January 1775. His father, Nicholas 
Dermody, was a Schoolmaster, who instructed him, from his 
cradle, in the Greek and Latin languages, apparently with no 
higher view than to make him useful as an assistant in the school, 
for at niue years of age we find little Thomas acting in th^t 
capacity. But to this early acquaintance with the bards of an- 
tiquity, — for Homer and Horace were the companions, the 
playmates of his childhood — we: may attribute his being so pre- 
maturely smitten with .the passion for poetry : though we rathejr 
^think that he was inoculated, t^an that l\e took the infection 
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himself ; for in all his pieces, that we have seen, from the dawn 
to the sunset of his career, though there is a rich luxuriance of 
imitation, we find a poverty of invention, unworthy of the noble 
improvidence of an original oenius, lavishing with unbounded 
prodigality the native treasures of an exuberant imagination. 
Hence we apprehend, that Dermody ttas a Poet more instructed 
than inspired, and that if he had not heard the voice of song till a 
later period, his poems at sixteen would not have surpassed those 
which he really wrote at ten ; yet that from twenty to twenty- 
eight, his pieces, on this supposition, would have equalled the 
actual productions of that interval. We judge thus because we 
observe no climax in the succession of his works: his poems 
at ten years shame those at sixteen, and disgrace those at eight 
and twenty : in relation to each other, the first are giant pro- 
mises, the second manly attempts, the third pigmy performances. 
The former, admirable as they undoubtedly are, manifest rather 
a prematurity than a pre-eminence of talent, — the ordinary ex- 
cellence of a riper age,, rather than the rare exhibition of powers, 
superior in kind, yet suited in measure to his tender years; lor 
they have neither the charms nor the faults of chi Idrens verses; — 
charms and faults indeed they have, but they are those of a later 
age , not of a higher order. His numerous works, as he advan- 
ced in life, countenance the hypothesis, singular as it may seem, 
that his genius was only of the middle size, but, under peculiar 
circumstances, forced, as it were in a hot-bed, into such rapid 
growth, that it had attained in ten years the standard, which, 
with common advantages, it would hardly have exceeded in 
eighteen : and it is remarkable that his juvenile improvement 
was almost imperceptibly gradual, but when his years had reached 
maturity, his mind seems to have lost its powers of expansion, 
and to have reaphed, without being able to break, the barriers of 
impassable mediocrity. His familiarity, even in infancy, with 
the great poets, not only of Greece and Rome, but of his native 
country also, made verse, if not the j first, the principal form in 
which he learned the exercise of speech and thought; conse r 
quently the language of poetry became, if we may use the phrase, 
*Jiis mother tongue ; and more from example than choice, from 
obedience than love, at an age when children are merely docile 
and imitative, 

* He lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came.’ 

It is true, that Mr. Raymond does not tell us tins (for he says not 
a word about Dermody’s early English reading, though it must 
have been very considerable,,) yet we gather it from accidental 
hints scattered through these volumes: indeed every grain of 
knowledge they contain, concerning the progress of this ex- 
traordinary youth's mind, must be winnowed from bushe 
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chaff. But if there were no other authority for this presumption, 
the first poem which Mr. Raymond has quoted would justify it; 
for it proves that Dermody had long been a versifier. Let the 
reader judge from the following extract from Corydon. 

A shepherd swain like me, of harmless guise. 

Whose sole amusement was to feed his kine. 

And tune his oaten pipe the livelong day,— 

Could he in aught offend th’ avenging skies, 

# Or wake the red-wing’d thunderbolt divine ? 

Ah ! no : of simple structure was his lay ; / 

Yet unprofan’d with trick of city art, 

Pure from the head, and glowing from the heart.— 

Thou dear memorial of a brother’s love, 

Sweet flute, once warbled to the list’ning grove. 

And master’d by his skilful hand. 

How shall I now command 

The hidden charms that lurk within thy frame. 

Or tell his gentle fame ? 

Yet will I hail, unmeet; his star-crown’d shade; 

And beck his rural friends, a tuneful throng. 

To mend the uncouth lay, and join the rising song. 

Ah ! I remember well yon oaken arbour gay. 

Where frequent at the purple dawn of mom. 

Or ’neath the beetling' brow of twilight grey. 

We sate, like roses twain upon one thorn. 

Telling romantic tales, of descant quaint. 

Tinted in various hues with fancy’s paint : 

And I would hearken, greedy of his sound, 

Lapt in the bosom of soft ecstacy. 

Till, lifting mildly high 
Her modest frontlet from the clouds around. 

Silence beheld us bruise the closing flow’rs. 

Meanwhile she shed her pure ambrosial show’rs. 

Vol. I. pp, 5, 7. 

Who wonld imagine this to be the artless but passionate language 
of a babe of genius? or rather who would not imagine it to be 
the painful labour of an ingenious youth to imitate the style and 
manner of our elder poets of the seventeenth century, and espe- 
cially the Lycidas of Milton. If the latter be granted, our point 
is established, that the talents of Dermody were more premature 
than pre-eminent . — We proceed to his biography. 

Mr. Raymond informs us that the father of Dermody, * from 
whatever cause, grew uneasy in his mind, and flew for tejnporaiy 
relief to the bottle and afterwards that the son “ fatally (as it 
proved) accustomed himself to mix with the vulgar and dissi- 

E ated characters, with whom his father’s unhappy propensity 
;d him to associate.” There are parents who deserve the curses 
©f their children, though perhaps children ought never to utter 
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them. The father of Dermody was one of these ; for though he 
saw the ruin of his family involved in his own intemperance, he 
had not the virtue to refrain ; but still “ pursued his pleasures, 
and heard even the reproaches of his children with indifference 
and apathy.” Every step of the son’s miserable life may have 
been influenced by the father’s misleading : every sin of that son 
recorded in these volumes is a stone cast at the memory of that 
father. From such a guide, rather from such a betrayer, the child 
might wel} run away. Towards the end of 1785, he set out se- 
cretly for Dublin, “ with two shillings, the second volume of 
Tom Jones, (i which he has often said determined him on this adven- 
ture) and a single change of linen in his pocket.” Both the 
shillings he gave away to a poor old woman, whom he found in 
a wretched hovel by the way, mourning over the corpse of her 
daughter, whose five orphan children were crying around her. 
This is almost the only anecdote of Dermody that we have read 
with pleasure. We cannot relate the other adventures of his 
journey, though rendered sufficiently romantic by his being be- 
nighted in a ruined abbey, meeting a merry parish clerk, and 
being assisted on his way by a benevolent Irish carrier. On his 
arrival in Dublin, (a distance of 140 miles from his native vil- 
lage,) though his fond imagination had painted it “ the empo- 
rium of felicity,” he was saved from perishing in the streets by 
a kind-hearted bookseller, who seeing a country lad earnestly 
poring over a Greek author, at his stall, emerged from his cellar 
to secure his property. Astonished at the boy’s learning, and 
pitying his forlorn condition, he engaged him to teach his son 
Latin ; but either the master or the scholar was too stupid for 
the task, and Dermody entered into the service of another book- 
seller, whom also he soon deserted. In the beginning of the 
following year, 1786, Dr.Houlton, finding him one day, in mean 
apparel, reading Longinus in the original Greek, at a bookseller’s 
shop, was so pleased, on further examination, with his profici- 
ency in that language, that he took him home, and provided for 
him while he himself remained in Dublin, which seems to have 
been a few weeks only. Dermody shewed the Doctor many of 
his little poems and translations, which greatly increased the 
interest he had felt in the boy’s welfare, from the first moment of 
his acquaintance with him. Doctor Houllon’s narration, here in- 
troduced, is very entertaining. Dermody’s knowledge of Horace, . 
his favourite Latin author, was put to the test by Mr. French, a 
friend of Dr. Houlton ’s, who in his first interview with him re- 
quested a version of the eleyenth ode of the first book, to which 
be had accidentally opened. In nine minutes the boy produced 
a very fair translation of it in verse, fifteen lines in length. In 
his answer to Mr. French’s questions on the subject of this 
translation, he displayed considerable critical reading and obser- 
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vation. Some time afterwards finding among some old boots ft 
copy of Anacreon, an author whom he had never before seen, he 
sat down instantly to read it. Nothing could divert his attention 
till he had gone through the work ; and in the course of a few 
(days, lie made poetical translations of all the pieces in the first 
book. But his mind, restless after novelty, and impatient of 
controul, soon grew weary of his patron’s kindness, and the 
Doctor’s business calling him into the country, he set the little 
captive at liberty, and furnished him with as much money as he 
could spare, and the best advice he could give him concerning his 
future conduct. Dermody quitted him without regret, for he 
scarcely felt a pang at parting with any friend, in a world, where 
he never found a greater enemy than himself ; and being now in 
the hands of that enemy, after a few more days he had wasted 
all Doctor Houl ton’s donation, ‘ distress and poverty assailed 
him ; without a settled home he roved about the streets by day, 
and begged the meanest shelter during the night.’ From thi9 
misery ne was relieved by a poor scene-painter, who introduced 
him to Mr. Owenson, of the Theatre, in whom he found a zeal- 
ous and unalienable friend. Mr. Owenson took him to his house 
and associated him with his children ; he trumpeted forth his 
merits and sufferings in every company, and determined to pro- 
cure this fondling of genius an introduction to the college. 

The account of Dermody’s introduction to Dr. Young, profes- 
sor of natural Philosophy at the University of Dublin, ana after- 
wards Bishop of Clonfert, is curious and interesting. Many 
similar stories are introduced ; and it is easy to conceive how 
much surprize must be excited by such active talents in child- 
hood. Mr. Owenson’s plan fully succeeded. Dr. Young with 
the utmost kindness agreed to superintend the studies of his new 
favourite, and to complete him for college. 

€ The prospect/ says Mr. Raymond, * was flattering to Der- 
mody, but unfortunately the studies which he now entered on 
with Dr. Young, were suited neither to his genius nor his dispo- 
sition/ What these studies were we are not told, but they could 
not be very dissimilar from those, to which he had been accus- 
tomed from his iufancy : yet “ with tears he would lament the 
mental drudgery into which he had been thrown, and the loss of 
those caresses which he once enjoyed in the arms of the Muses/’ 
The truth is evident: Dermody could not endure restraint of auy 
kind ; and it is probable from his uniform abhorrence of all 
regular study, manifested on many occasions, that his father 
had used extreme severity in qualify in ghim for a classical usher 
at nine years of age. His aversion to Dr. Young's lessons soon 
grew so great that lie absented himself from them, without giving 
tne least intimation of his design to either of his friends. They 
tfere consequently much displeased at his perverseness $ but Mr. 
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Owenson quickly recommended him to a more durable situation# 
The Rev. Gilbert Austin, who kept a school of high reputation 
in Dublin, took Dermody under bis protection, introduced him 
to his friends, and issued proposals for publishing by subscrip- 
tion a selection of his poems. For a time Dermody seemed to 
attach himself to his books, and Ins conduct w as decorous. He 
had the opportunity of forming connections among the sons of 
some of tne first families in Ireland, of improving his manners 
iu elegant society, and cultivating his talents under an able and 
friendly preceptor. The story of his learning and his distresses 
had awakened so much compassion, that at one time Mr. Austin 
placed 1501. in the bank, for the use of his pupil, whose poems 
were eagerly expected from, the press. But this eccentric boy, 
who had been made a prodigy in Greek by the precepts of his 
father, seems to have been converted into a brute of sensuality 
by his example : for while he was courted by the good and the 
great, he slunk from their invitations to wallow in the styes of 
drunkenness and profiigacy. By one of his hardened associates 
he was induced to attempt a shameful imposition on the common 
sense of Mr. Austin, w ho detected him in a lie, and aaa punish- 
ment sent him from the parlour to be, an inmate of the kitchen. 
Not being immediately recalled from this banishment, in which 
it does not appear that he either shewed penitence, or made con- 
cession, he gave vent to his rage, and “ w rote four lines, in 
which the families of his patron and patroness w T ere severely 
■* and humourously satirized.” Mr. Raymond says that it was not 
the wish of Dermody.that these lines should ever be seen ; — wdiy 
then were they not destroyed ? By some person they were found 
in his room among other scraps of rhyme, and carried to Mr. Aus- 
tin, who was so provoked by this ungrateful return for his kind- 
ness, “ that he destroyed the poems he had collected for pub- 
“ lication, returned to the subscribers the whole of the money 
“ he had received for the boy’s support and education, shut hi 9 
“ doors against him, and turned him once more upon the world 
u friendless and forsaken.” If his crime was only " in a moment 
of passion, writing four mirthful lines against his benefactor,” as 
Mr. Raymond would wish us to believe, Mr. Austin’s auger was 
ridiculous, and his vengeance unjust; but this Mr. Raymond ha 9 
not ventured to affirm. The consequences prove that the offence 
was very aggravated, for in the whole circle of Mr. Austin’s con- 
nections the boy’s conduct was deliberately condemned, and his 
character ruined beyond recovery. 

In this dilemma the wretched outcast first tried a plan of raising 
temporary supplies of money, which he often practised afterwards 
with various success; he wrote letters to men of rank, fortune, or 
literary eminence, flattering their vanity, stating his misfortunes, 
and imploring tlxeir bounty. Considering the uncontroulable 
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independence of mind, that made him rebel against all indi- 
vidual authority exercised over him, by masters or patrons, it 
might seem strange that he could thus prostrate his proud 
spirit at the feet of arrogant greatness, and expose himself to 
be spurned away .with a rudeness, that was only less humiliating 
than the reluctant relief that he sometimes obtained. But there 
are many strange paradoxes in human nature; and we know 
that the basest and most pliant serviHty is consistent with the 
most refractory atubborness of heart. 

His good friend Mr. Ovvenson, who had been absent at the 
time of his disgrace, on his return to Dublin, administered to his 
wants with unabated kindness, and through the means of Mr. 
Berwick, procured him the patronage of the present Countes 9 
Dowager of Moira. This noble-minded Lady immediately 
placed him under the tuition of the Rev. Hugh Boyd, of 
Killeagh, the translator of Dante. fn this retirement Dermody 
reluctantly remained two years; for though he at first acted with 
diligence and propriety, in the end he abandoned himself to 
drunkenness and riot, among a crew of wretches with whom he 
associated at a neighbouring ale-house, whose follies and frenzies 
he has celebrated in rhymes, which have no merit, except that, 
bad as they are, they are too good for the subject. The 
poetical garlands, which he wove for his patroness, would be 
more particularly pleasing, if we could forget, that every thing 
like gratitude in Dermodv, appears to have been the despicable 
homage of mercenary adulation. Among these the most dis- 
tinguished is a Dramatic Pastoral, € The triumph of Gratitude / 
of which the characters and sentiments, the stricture of the 
language and the modulation of the verse, are closely imitated 
from Milton’s Comus. For example : 

‘ Such minstrelsy 

Would ill befit belated revel reut; 

Or wassail wild, with vice unholy knit 
In fell alliance/ 

But the master-lay of Dermody's miise is unquestionably the 
little poem entitled ‘ Elegiac Stanzas' on himself, written 
during his residence at Killeagh, when he was about sixteenyears 
old. In these affecting lines, the tender yet brilliant simplicity 
of thought and expression, that sheds a charm as soft as twilight 
on ‘ fair Fidele’s grassy tomb’ in the Dirge of Collins, casts a 
fleam of glory on the grave of poor Dermody, which will linger 
ate and long upon it. 

It was impossible always to conceal the faults and irregula- 
rities of Dermody from.his beneficent patroness, who frequently 
condescended to remoustrate with him in the gentlest terms 
on the impropriety and probable consequences of his bad be- 
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haviour. Dermody vindicated himself with lmbecopiirig t>etu* 
lance, and persevered both ^ in his errors and his murmuring^ ; 
till— finding him utterly untractable; and impatient to ruin him- 
self, in his own way, by going to London to display in England' 
those talents which he now thought Ireland unworthy— Lady 
Moira set him at liberty from her protection* Overjoyed at hi* 5 
emancipation, the infatuated boy orice more went to Dublin; a : 
friendless adventurer. He had scarcely arrived in the city, when 
he found himself without a penny, and took to his oid beggarly 
trade of writing letters to rich men. ; Among others he attracted 
the notice of Messrs. Flood and Grattan, at that time the glory 
of the Irish Parliament. Mr. Raymond has preserved a sketch 
hy the former, of a plan fora political poem, on the British 
Constitution. It is* a curious document, but a fitter theme for 
4 Senator than for a Poet. 

- But' among Dermody’s Irish patrons, none endeavoured 
with more zeal, or less success, to serve him substantial ly> 
than the kte lamented Lord Kil warden, then Attorney- 
general. From him the obstinate youth deigned to accept 
temporary relief; but when he found that his patron 1 had' 
actually engaged apartments for him in the college, and pro- 
raised to furnish them in a commodious manner, defraying the 
whole of his expences there, and allow him thirty pounds a year 1 
in order that he might appear in the world with comfort and 
tespecfcability— his independent spirit ( his stubborn indolence) re- 
volted from the yoke, and * he chose rather to continue in mean 
obscurity, than to accept the liberal proposal of his benefactor/ 
About this time it appears that he became acquainted with hi* 
present biographer, whose kindness he had frequently afterward* 
occasion to solicit, and opportunity to abuse. Meanwhile 
Dermody lived on the precarious charity of his friends, and the 
extorted gifts of those to whom he had addressed his faWning 
petitions. Occasionally he scribbled for the newa-paper9, and 
once published an outrageous pamphlet on the French Revolu-* 
tion, m which we find the following passage : 

* Had Voltaire and Rousseau lived to this grand epoch, they 
would have died contented ; to see the Rights of Man vindk 
eatcd ; to see their pen followed by the sword , . would have been 
a foretaste of heaven !’ ' . . . 

But finding this side of the question, unprofitable, he recanted 
his error and to flatter Mr. Smith, who had espoused contrary 
principles, he thus ,s peaks, in a, poem addressed to that gentleman; 
oT the effects of that sword, which followed those pens ; 

t * Where, by Barbarians slaughter’d, Justice lay, ' ’ 1 

And the loud rabble daim’d unhallow’d sway j 

... *. • . * * * , • * 

Tol.IL Z* 
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. While o’er the blood-s.tained base of public woef. 

Pillar' don death, the Grand Republic rosel* 

i With a mind so devoted to prostitution, it was not wonderful 
t|iat bis habits and his associates, at this time, were of the base 
order. ‘ Twice was he forced to try his fortune in the King’s 
service, and was twice handed over to the tender in the Bay/ 
bat afterwards released by private liberality: at length he 
entered &s a private soldier, in the 108th Regiment. Military 
discipline seems to have been the most wholesome regimen un- 
der which he ever existed ; for he was progressively made a 
Corporal and serjeant for his good behaviour . In his nineteenth 
year he went with the regiment to England, where he had the 
good fortune to be placed under the immediate command of 
the Earl of Moira, who appointed him to a sub-lieutenancy in 
the waggon corps. He afterwards served in Flanders, and was 
present at many of the principal actions of the unfortunate cam- 
paign in 1794. In this service, he received several severe but 
honourable wounds. On the reduction of the army, Dermody 
was put on the half-pay-list, when, again falling under his own 
most • tyrannical government, he rushed back into his former 
excesses, and the few remaining years of his life, while he re- 
sided in London, were devoted to self-destruction. Lord Moira 
continued to countenance him, till his interference was no longer 
bounty but madness. 

. The following stanza, from an * Ode to Frenzy * written at 
this time, will shew that he had made little improvement in 
poetry since his sixteenth year, (he was now twenty-four), and 
will also exhibit in a very terrible light the feelings most familia# 
tp his despairing heart. 

c The hurried step, the pregnant pause severe. 

The spectred flash of sense, the hideous smile. 

The frozen stare, revenge’s thrilling tear. 

The awful start, sharp look, and mischiefs secret Will \ 

These are the proud demoniac marks I claim. 

Since grief and feeling are the same; 

Then all thy racks sublime prepare. 

And shield me. Frenzy, from Despair,’ 

The frantic ode, from which this stanza is copied, was sent 
in a time of extreme misery to Mr. Raymond, who immediately 
hastened to relieve the unfortunate bard. Mr. R. bad not seen 
him before during fourteen years: his appearance is thus de- 
scribed : — € Those youthful features which only a few years 
before were pleasing, attractive, and intelligent; in which were' 
to be traced the sparks of intellectual greatness ; were now 
totally changed. A settled melancholy bad taken possession 
•f his mind; and his care-worn pallid countenance, disfigured 
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by a wound whiqh he had received in an action \ added to the 
meanness of his garments, for he was almost naked 5 exhibited 
him as in reality a picture of despair.* By Mr. RV assistance 
he was soon afterwards enabled to sell a collection of his poems 
to considerable advantage, and the public received them fa 
vourably. % 

We are too deeply interested in the poet's own sad story/ 
now drawing near to its tragical conclusion, 4 to stop here to 
criticise those specimens which Mr. R. has exhibited as pioofs 
of the superiority of Dermodys talents, but which, in our opi^ 
nion, only evidence their inveterate mediocrity;, for they 
abound with imitation, and continually remind us that we are 
not reading Pope and Goldsmith, though the author seldom 

E ermits either to be long out of our sight* These pieces, 
owever, happening to procure him a supply of money and 
friends, he took care to dissipate both with all possible expedi- 
tion ; and soon finding himself Without either, he revived bis 
Irish plan of levying contributions on the wealthy and th« 
great. Sir James Bland Burgess, author of a heroic poem, 
called € Richard the First’ was at that time one of his most 
bountiful patrons. Mr. Addington, (now Lord Sidmouth) then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, also munificently rewarded him 
for the exercise of his powers on several occasions. From the 
€ Literary Fund/ he likewise received several sums of moneys 
but all the gifts of all his benefactors were only drops of water 
to that unquenchable thirst, which consumed his vital 9 , in 
proportion as he endeavoured to allay it by desperate inebriety* 
Yet were the energies of his mind not extinguished, but mad* 
dened,by his sufferings and excesses. Mr. Raymond assures 
us, that his * Battle of the Bards/ a heroi-comic poem in two 
cantos, on the celebrated rencontre between Peter Pindar and 
Mr. Gifford, was produced in one day: if we admit Mr. R/9 
testimony to be correct, ‘ The Battle of the Bards’ was indeed 
a wonderfully hasty production ; and it certainly exhibits Its much, 
of the humour of Martinus Scriblerus, as well could be diffused 
over so large a space in so short a time. By the liberality of 
Mr. Addington, JDermody now found means to publish a se- 
cond volume of poems, from which, however, he derived little 
benefit. From these pieces Mr. Raymond gives sundry , ex- 
tracts, which only confirm our judgement that Dermody’s talents 
could not raise his, conceptions beyond that point, below which 
all poetry is mortal. Mr. R. of course, as the friend, the patron, 
and the biographer of Dermody, is enraptured with every thingj 
he writes; lie quotes the following passage from this volume, as 
a fine portrait of Danger. 

4 High o'er the headlong torrents foaming fall, 

‘Whose waters howl along the rugged steep, 

ZzS 
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On the loose-jutting rocky or mouldering wall, 

See where ghaunt Danger lays Mm down to sleep t 
The piping winds his mournful vigil keep. 

The lightnings blue his stony pillow warm j 
Anon, incumbent o’er the dreary deep. 

The tiefid enormous strides the labounng storm , 

And ’mid the thunderous strife expands his giant form* 

* This is indeed expanding the giant form of Danger , with ft 
Vengeance: need we introduce the original, which is only ft 
pigmy in comparison ? 

4 Danger, whose limbs 6f giant-mould. 

What mortal age can fix’d behold ? 

Who stalks his round, an hideous form ! 

'Howling amidst the midnight storm. 

Or throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep.’ 

Colitis's Ode to Fear. 

'We remember to have seen another description of the same 
subject, by a living author, whose imitations are equally palpable. 

Dermody’s poverty and his disorder (a rapid decline) had now 
reduced both nis frame and his spirits very low. Every day, as 
lie approached the last, brought with it new Wants, and neW 
sorrows. In the beginning of July 1805, with the last strength 
uf an emaciated body, and a broken mind, he fled from his 
persecuting creditors in London, and took shelter in a miserable 
cottage, near Sydenham, in Kent. In this den of despair he 
Was found by Mr. Raymond and another gentleman, on the 
15th of the same month, perishing for want of every common 
. necessary of life. What relief could be immediately procured, 
was administered to him. His friends then engaged comfortable 
lodgings for him in the neighbourhood, ana took their leave, 
promising to return and remove him in the morning. Dermody 
died that night. 

Concerning the talents of this extraordinary youth, we have 
delivered our opinion already; his principal misfortunes have 
been recorded in the foregoing memoir : it only remains For us 
to point out some of the particular circumstances that operated 
to form his character, and aggravate his calamities. Wft 
consider his early life to have been attended with nearly every 
; event that could nourish and strengthen the evH propensities of 
'nature, while it was precisely deprived of every countervailing 
advantage. We cannot doubt that his premature attainments 
bad raised him to a dangerous degree of self complacency ; and 
the severity (as we apprehend) or his education, together with 
ft conceited satisfaction in the extent of his acquisitions, would 
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strongly indispose him for any serious or permanent pursuits 
His indolence would induce him to hope, add his vanity would 
lead him to expect, the sinecure patronage of the great and 
wealthy ; and he doubtless depended on becoming the highly 
valued Horace of some indulgent Mecaenas. 

This is a very common and a very dangerous error amoug 
young poets. That Dermody's expectations were thu? extra* 
vagantiy romantic, may be inferred from his pertinaciously re* 
jecting all plans for bis gradual advancement jn life. And 
this conjecture is confirmed by a passage in one of Dermody 
letters to the Countess of Moira, in. which he tells her plainly 
how easy it would be for her ladyship, out of her great pos-r 
sessions, to spare him a portion that w ould place him at once be- 
yond the reach of want, and the precariousuess of dependence. 
Other subordinate circumstances might be mentioned as ma- 
terially contributing their injurious influence on the character 
of Dermody. Studies exclusively classical, uncorrected by Re- 
ligious instruction— an education destitute of all moral disciplipe, 
domestic order, and filial respect — are particulars too important 
to be overlooked. But these shrink from observation, wheri 
compared with that dreadful source of guilt and misfortune, an 
early love and habit of drunkenness. This, and the execrable 
rabble among, whom it involved the unhappy Dermody, were 
sufficient to foster into rankuess every tendency to eviL It 
would be more easy than pleasant to trace their various ope- 
rations : the effect was but too evident, in a character sottisnly, 
indolent, self-conceited, and invincibly stubborn ; lost to all moral 
principle, and even to that pride w hich desires to obtain respect, 
though it may not endeavour to deserve it ; deaf to all the 
suggestions of prudence and friendship, and callous to every 
feeling of shame, ambition, or gratitude. 

One circumstance we should observe, which tended to de- 
base and harden the mind of Dermody, w r as the deplorable con- , 
dition of dirty and half-naked poverty, in w'hich, on his first up-' * 
pearance in Dublin, he was ostentatiously exhibited in the 
palaces of the great,, as a spectacle of suffering and a prodigy 
of learning. In stifliug the confusion which he must have felt 
at first, on these mortifying occasions* he subdued the ingenuous 
modesty of nature into shameless effrontery ; and discerning,, 
young as he was, that he was frequently indebted for bounty, ' 
more to compassion than to admiration, (for those could feel 
who could not understand Greek) lie took advantage of that 
weakness in human nature, and to the last hour of his life v , 
raised more money by his rags than by his rhymes, spid found,, 
his wretchedness a better patrimony than his talents. — 

It is painful to think that eminent talents should have been 
$ o dreadfully perverted j and that ‘a mind so soon rendered rich 
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and prolific, should become the polluted receptacle of all that is 
hateful and impure. 

When we see with what early luxuriancothe germs of learn- 
ing and of vice, planted together in infancy, by one unfaithful 
band, sprang up in his mind, till the thorns or the latter over- 
shadowed and ohoaked the shoots of the former ; we cannot 
help deeply lamenting, that the seeds of religion were not 
sown, with those of knowledge, in that exuberant soil, w here 
they might have risen and flourished together, like trees in the 
paradise of God, in grandeur and beauty supporting and 
adorning each other, yielding shelter and shade with their in- 
termingling branches, and producing in their season, the flowers 
of genius and the fruits of holiness. 


Art. VI. A Vindication of the Principles and Statements advanced in 
■t the Strictures qf the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield ; on the Necessity of 
inviolably njaintaining the Navigation and Colonial System of Great 
Britain, with Tables and an Appendix.- By the Bev. Jerome Alley, 
L.L.B* M, R. I. A. 8vo. pp. 90. Price 2s. 6d. Symonds, 1806. 

T^HE subject of this pamphlet is certainly of momentous 
importance to the welfare of our country; we shall therefore 
eater into a more particular detail of its scope and tendency than 
its size might seem to demand, and enable the author, in the 
follow ing extract, to describe its plan. 

* In the first part of this work, I have confined myself, principally, 
to the more particular branches of the subject, the effects produced on 
tho shipping interests of England by the late suspending acte; the in- 
jurious competitions which were excited between the British and the fo- 
reign ship builder: the consequent decline of British navigation, and the 
transfer ‘in several instances, of the carrying trade of England to foreign 
powers. In the second part the view has been extended ; the right of 
England to frame laws for the regulation of her commerce, which has 
been denied; the causes of the late increase of the exports and imports 
of England, which have been misrepresented; the policy of reserving 
to English merchants the exclusive supply of the British West Indies, 
which has been denied, have received a distinct apd cautious discus- 
sion; and it has been shewn by the testimony of comparative state- 
ments, and admitted facts, that the navigation and colonial regulations of 
this country are eminently conducive to the permanence and prosperity 
of English commerce ; and that, even if they were found to restrict the 
imports and exports of the nation, they are yet the foundation of our. 
naval pre-eminence, and should therefore be consistently and inviolably 
maintained,* 

As the champion of Lord Sheffield, Mr. A. treats those who 
Jjaveh&ld different opinions from his Lordship, with considerable 
asperity of remark; ignorant, illiberal, malevolent, contemptible, 
afe among the epithets which he lavishes (apparently with rea- 
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ton) on his opponents. We are sorry to see our author demean 
himself, by imitating the temper of which he complains. 
The occasion may be said to have provoked retort, but is it ne r 
cessary to return abuse upon an impotent or contemptible oppo- 
nent i Is it not perfectly easy to prove a man to be a scoundrel, 
without calling him so i 

Mr. A. enters upon his subject by stating, that in conse r 
<}uence of several acts of the British Legislature since the year 
17JH, the navigation and colonial system of England has been 
violated by relaxations and suspensions of a very decisive na- 
ture — omitting to give his readers any information respecting the 
system itself. We think this a material defect in the discussion, 
as the uninformed reader is left to collect, as 'he can, wbat the 
spirit of that system has been, from the evils introduced by its 
suspension. For although it may be known in a superficial way 
to most mercantile men, yet we will venture to observe, that, in 
general, they know it only in the regulations that affect their in- 
dividual branches of commerce. We will endeavour to supply 
this defect, by a brief recapitulation of its principal features and 
provisions. — 

This system is, in -fact, a series of restrictions and prohibitions, 
tending to establish a monopoly. Viewing the sfclf-presetva- 
tionof a people as a paramount duty, our ancestors considered 
the defence of this island from foreign invasion, as the first 
law of national policy, and consequently made every effort to 
create and support a maritime power. Wishing that the mer- 
chants should own as many ships, and employ as many native 
mariners, as possible, restrictions and prohibitions were devised, 
to induce, and even compel them, to such an application of their 
capital. The partial interests of commerce were thus frequently 
sacrificed, trade being then considered principally as the means 
of employing ships, and thus of conducing to the grand object, 
the naval strength of the country . The wisdom of the plan is best 
evidenced in its effects : and these the present pamphlet tends to 
elucidate. It mav be truly staged, that the increase of our trade 
and naval strength has kept pace with that of our shipping and 
navigation. 

The first grand scheme for encouraging our marine, was 
brought forward by the celebrated act of navigation, passed by 
the Long Parliament Oct. the 9th 1651, and since modified by 
the 12th Car. II. c. 18. This statute may be divided into 
nearly 30 rules for regulating shipping, of which we shall 
only name a few of the most important, viz. — That no goods be 
imported or exported between the mother countries atid the co- 
lonies, but in British built ships, owned by British subjects , and 
navigated by a master, and at least three-fourths of the mariners 
British. subjects* — That no growth of the colonies be transported 
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any w)iere but to Britain, or some other British plantation.^ 
That no goods be imported into the colonies, but such as are 
shipped in Great Britain.— That no power may trade from port 
to port in Great Britain or Ireland, but jn a British built of 
British owned vessel, and three- fourths of the mariners British 
subjects. ' ' ; ; 

The stat. 83d Geo. III. c. 68, contains several regulations cal- 
culated to enforce the provisions of the navigation acts, defining 
British seamen to be either natural born subjects, persons natu- 
ralized by act of parliament, or made denizens by letters par 
tent, having become subjects by conquest, or cession of somp 
newly acquired county ; and having taken the oath of allegiance, 
or other oath required on such conquest or cession. Foreign 
seamen, however, having served three years jn our navy in time 
of war, may be employed as British seamen, not having taken 
the oath of allegiance to a foreign state. This statute also con- 
tains further regulations as to the registry of British ships, arid 
the employment of negroes in the West Indies, &c. 

It is this system which our author contends has been violated 
fcy several acts of the British legislature, since the year 1794. 

‘ These measures/ adds he, f in the opinion of the noble author of 
fhe strictures, were impolitic and mischievous in their tendency ? but it 
is asserted on the contrary, by the opponents of that work, that they 
were highly serviceable to the British merchant and to British shipping, 
and that, so far from being violations of the navigation laws, they con- 
tribute to support and improve the whole system. Now, it will be 
thought evident by reasonable men, that the acts alluded to could have 
been passed for no purpose, but absolutely to abrogate for a season, the 
leading principles of that system ,* they could not have been framed to 
support what had been previously established, but to suspend what 
had been previously established, in favour of new measures and new 
yiews $ they were found accordingly to ana ill, for a specific period, all 
the restrictions by which British shipping had been encouraged, in pre-r 
ference to neutral bottoms, apd to authorize and invite the exportation of 
goods of any kind in foreign veffels, which were neither duly nayjgated* 
fcor duly built. Of these regulations and principles, it is scarcely necesr 
•ary to say, that they were ip direct hostility to the whole code. They 
permitted what that system f orb fide. >hey suspended , counteracted, an- 
nihilated restrictions, which that system was formed tp ratify and main- 
tain i apd they conferred privileges on foreigners equal (and in some re- 
spects superior) to those, which had been exclusively reserved by the same 
code, for the encouragement of British shipping and commerce. Yet 
all this, if is spifl, tyas buf to support apd improve the navigation 
system/ 

These innovations left the competition open to foreign built 
ships, apd enabled their advantages to operate in such a degree* 
fhat through the high price of provisions', the weight of taxes} 
fhe ri^e in ship’s provisions and stores, it was admitted that a fo* 
jeigp built vessel might be sold, caters paribus? at a much 
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cheaper rate than a British. Mr. A. then gives a table of im- 
ports from and exports to the United States or British colonies 
jn America, for three years, ending the 6th Jan. 1801, the 5th 
Jau. 1793, and the 5th Jan. 1775. He then remarks : 

* That it is no common and casual decline of a most valuable trade, 
which is stated and proved, and no doubtful cause which has produced 
the effect. Were the navigation laws maintained, as they were in two 
of the periods specified in the table r The trade proportionally flourished. 
Were they relaxed and renounced, as was the case in tbe third period 
adverted to ? The trade proportionally declined. In the year 177/2, for 
instance, when our old maritime principles were respected, the number 
of inward bound British vessels trading to the American continent, ap- 
pears to have amounted to 814, including a tonnage of 102,310 tons, 
and the number outward bound, to 843, including a tonnage of 102,501 
tons; in the year 1798, when our old principles were renounced, the 
inward bound British vessels did not exceed 178, containing 28,32% 
tons, and the outward did not exceed 289, containing 43^815 tons. 
T/ius, under the acts of suspension, the shipping and tonnage of England 
employed, inward and outward, in one branch of trade, in the year 1798, 
were less than those employed in the year 1772, to the amount of 
132,674 tons, and of llgo vessels, and this depression will be con- 
sidered as of yet more serious mischief when traced through all it's 
bearings and effects/ But, Mr. A. justly remarks — 'It is not a carrying- 
trade alone that is lost; it is not a little and paltry gain, resulting from a 
disconnected and partial pursuit that is sacrificed : it is the industry of 
the naval rnechanic that is deadened it is the shipwright and the count- 
less artizans who depend upon him for support, that are robbed of era-, 
ployment; it is the number of sailors that are directly lost to the nation 
by dispersion, and ultimately lost by the diminished employment of Bri- 
tish vessels, or, in other words, by the diminished means of education 
and maintenance ; it is the ruin of all the arts, manufactures, and trade* 
which florish and expire, according as the demand for shipping advances 
or declines : these are the mischiefs which should occupy the considera- 
tion of the statesman, and which, to a maritime nation, depending for 
every thing that is of national value on its maritime strength, are of tho 
nfost awful and alarming ; import/ 

The second part of the pamphlet opens with a view of the 
motives, and absurdities, of some late doctrines on the subject of 
suspension, which are certainly pointed out, in a very clear and 
satisfactor} r manner. 

f With these general doctrines,* continues Our author, * are mingled 
Others of a nature not less idle, but far more culpable. The navigation^ 
system itself is decryed, in the whine of affected lamentation, as abro- 
gating natural rights, prohibiting the exercise of natural powers, and pre- 
venting the enjoyment of uatutal benefits; and it is maintained, forai* 
obvious purpose, that Britain possesses f no unqualified right to regulate 
her commerce with other countries, because there are more parties than 
One to the execution of her regulations, and without reciprocity there is 
$9 right/ Oil the ljrsi of these doctrines I make bo comment ; if it was 
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designed to hold up the maritime and colonial code of this country ffr 
public disgust and abhorrence, it is criminal. 5 if it was not so designed it 
h puerile, foolish, and absurd. But of the right of commercial regula- 
tion, appertaining to every kingdom, I shall say, without fear of con,- 
tradiction, that it is undeniable in the theory, and universal in the prac- 
tice. All nations have adopted commercial restrictions and prohibitions : 
all nations, except such as were controlled by superior powers, have 
thought themselves authorized to close or open their ports, in whatever 
manner their individual interest might require. What independent 
people would listen to us, except , with contempt, if we told them * they 
were not the sole party to the execution of their commercial regula- 
tions;* and that ‘ we also had rights in their commerce,' which ought 
to be respected, and may therefore justly be enforced ? What free peo- 
ple would not smile, if we informed them, ‘ as without reciprocity 
there was no right,* they could not, without injustice, issue piohi- 
bitions, in which we possessed no reciprocal advantages ? Look round 
the world. Is France so liberal as to act on this law of reciprocity ? Is 
America ? Are Sweden dnd Denmark ? Let it not then be said of Eng- 
land alone, that she is rapacious and unjust, because she act9 on systems 
of maritime and colonial regulation. Her legislators and merchants 
will not attend to these abstractions and puerilities ; and, when, she 
ceases to exercise the powers of law over her own colonies, merchants, 
ports, productions, and shipping, she will cease to be a nation.' 

It may be worth notice, that France herself has adopted a 
navigation laze, and during the short interval of peace, deter- 
mined, even to the obvious injury of her infant trade, that no 
foreign vessel should be employed in her service. 

The comparative table produced by the opponents of the 
navigation system, Mr. A. has dexterously turned against them, 
though he does not pledge himself for its accuracy. But if the 
arguments founded on them shall turn out to bfe very suicides, 
and if in their own statements exist their own refutation, the in- 
ference is very obvious. Mr. A. then pursues, more at length 
than we are able to follow him, an able defence of the navi- 
gation system ; first, as it secures and extends the carrying-, 
trade of Britain ; and, secondly, as it tends to provide pro- 
tection for general commerce and national existence, being the 
only adequate resource for a military navy. Deprecating the' 
intercourse allowed between America and the British West In- 
dies, he contends* 

c That if on this subject a decisive policy were adopted and main- 
tained, England and her dependencies would be able to furnish from* 
their own produce, every article necessary to the supply of the British 
West Indies. Would Newfoundland be deficient in fish ? Canada in 
lumber and corn ? Nova Scotia and New Brunswick in timber of every 
kind? Ireland in cattle ? England in manufactures? Every application 
to these wbuld virtually augment their future means. Industry would 
be encouraged by a system regularly maintained; produce would in- 
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crease with industry; and, in a little time, America would be no 
longer heard to menace discriminating duties and port restrictions, be- 
cause the islands would be no longer dependant on her power. In the 
interval, if the province of Great Britain, and her dependencies, be not 
wholly equal to the supply of the West-India market, let the American 
intercourse be maintained by English vessels, of English vessels there 
are indisputably enough for the purpose, and neither English capital nor 
inclination will be wanting to conduct the trade with regularity and vi- 
gour ; it is a wavering, precarious, and yielding system alone, that can 
repel the British merchant from undertaking to maintain an intercourse 
of this nature. He asks nothing but the benefit of his own laws, and 
to maintain the laws will be most effectually to insure the supply.' 

Mr. Alley has collected together a number of concession* 
’from his adversaries, in which the navigation system is highly 
extolled; this sort of argument, though not conclusive, is of vast 
importance to & controversial writer. 

A strain of just panegyric to Lord Sheffield, the author of 
the Strictures, concludes this interesting pamphlet. The vin- 
dication is well managed, at once defeating tne opponent, and 
elucidating the subject of dispute. The author reasons from 
facts rather than theory. He appears to have had a competent 
and correct knowledge of the question he discusses; and has 
combined, in his pamphlet, much valuable matter, with many 
weighty, and, at this period, highly important arguments. 


Art. VII. Sermons , chiefly designed to elucidate some of the leading 
Doctrines of the Gospel, By the Rev. Edmund Cooper. Rector of 
Hamstall, Ridware, &c« Vol. 2nd, Bvo. pp. 310. Price 3s. Cadett 
and Davies, 1806. 

T HE diversified talents of divines are wisely adapted to the 
various tastes of mankind, and amongst the numerous 
sermons that are constantly issuing from the press, every reader 
will meet with some, which comport with his particular views 
and feelings. It must, however, be acknowledged, that those dis- 
courses are best calculated for the general benefit mankind; which 
combine within themselves a regard to all the parts of Divine 
Ilevetion, and in which the preacher does ‘ not shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God/ 

As we have already expressed our warm approbation of Mr. 
Cooper's theology, (E. R. I. $68) and our high opinion of 
his talents as a public instructor, in reviewing the first volume of 
his sermons, it is unnecessary for us to enlarge upon tHe merits 
of the second. 

It is with no small degree of pleasure that we havef observed 
him pursuing the same plan throughout these discourse*, 
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The present volume contains 12 Sermons on the following 
subjects. 

* The Sin and Danger of neglecting the great Salvation of the Gos» 
pel— The Life and Death of the real Christian — The Duty of surrender- 
dag ourselves to God, explained and enforced — Angels rejoicing over the 
penitent Sinner — Consolation to the Afflicted — Expostulation with care- 
less Sinners — The Grace of Christ sufficient for the People — Hezekiah's 
Fall considered and applied— The Duty of confessing Christ before Men 
—The Advantages of 'Godliness to the present Life — Earnestness in 
Jieligion, recommended and enforced — The Marks of true Faith, stated 
and explained.' 

As a specimen of the plain and warm addresses of our au- 
lhoi^ we select a passage from his. discourse on the joy of angels 
over repenting sinners. 

* Jf it be possible that you can require additional motives to repent- 
ance, the text, as it has been unfolded, will amply provide them. Con- 
template the stupendous scene, which has been opened to your view. Be- 
hold the cloud of witnesses, with which you are encompassed. Behold 
the unnumbered millions of immortal Spirits waiting in joyful expecta- 
tion your return to duty, to God, to happiness. Shall they wait in vain ? 
Shall they ^prepared to raise their angelic voices, and to strike their 
golden harps in celebration of your deliverance from the wretched cap- 
tivity of sin ; and will you madly cleave to sin . prefer its dreadful 
bondage, and in obstinate impenitence rush upon destruction? Shall 
Satan and his legions feel on your account a malignant pleasure, and inr 
Spltingly triumph in your ruin ; while angels might be rejoicing over 
you ? Shall that soul, which might be furnishing fresh matter for praise 
and joy throughout the realms of light, continue immersed in fleshy 
lusts,, in sensual gratificatiqns, in worldly pleasures and pursuits, regard- 
less of the high and glorious privileges, to which it is invited ? God for- 
bid, my brethren, that any of you should be so sunk, so lost ! May that 
blessed Spirit, who only can work in us to will and to do of his good plea*, 
sure, work in you true repentance unto life ! By the effectual operations 
of bis grace may he enlighten your darkness, break the fetters with 
which you are bounds and constrain you henceforth no longer to live 
unto yourselves, but unto. Him, who died for you and rose again!* 
PP- 89—91. 

The following extract is calculated to refute the insinuation, 
that real religion diminishes the happiness of its sincere votary; 
and at the .same time it places his character in a point of view, 
equally engaging and correct. 

* His enjoyments ’ (says Mr. C.) * are if a rational and holy nature . 
Where then is he to be found ? In the crowded resorts of fashionable dis- 
sipation ? In the seductive haunts of boisterous and licentious mirth ? 
No. The pleasures, which such scenes afford, are to him offensive and 
disgusting. * The passions, which they tend to excite and gratify, are 
those which it is his unceasing toil to subdue* and mortify, lee him on 
the busy stage, of public life, stemming by hi* exertions the tide of imK 
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morality and profaneness ; pleading the cause of the injured and op- 
pressed ; framing and promoting plans of extended and permanent be- 
neficence. See him in the humbler walks of private life disseminating 
happiness within his narrow sphere; assisting the distressed, ministering 
to the sick, consoling the afflicted. See him in the social and domestic 
circle receiving and imparting useful knowledge, discoursing on the 
works and ways of Providence. See him in the assembly of tbe saints, 
pouring out his soul in prayer and praise. See him in his secret cham- 
ber, communing with his own heart, and holding delightful intercourse 
with his God. These are the enjoyment* of the Christian : enjoyments 
which shame the trifling, sinful pleasures of the world, and shew the 
heavenly principle which operates within.* pp. 204, 205. 

While we highly approve of the scriptural sentiments and zea- 
lous piety which this volume expresses, we think it not equal 
to the former. The author seems to have written in liSste? 
and therefore has permitted many inaccuracies to escape hi#- 
revision. There is, also, a considerable degree of sameness in 
several of the discourses. And, possibly, it may not be a hint 
unworthy the attention of our divines in general, if, in preparing 
sermons for the press, they would recollect, that the approba- 
tion of the public at large is not to be obtained by that scanty 
labour, which will often secure the attention of a single con- 
gregation. 

At the same time we would be far from discouraging that 
kind of writing on religious topics, which, by its simplicity, is 
eminently adapted to instruct and improve the plainer orders of 
society. We have sometimes seen florid harangues under the. 
title of Sermons, which would have proceeded with better grace 
from a school boy at a debate, than from a grave teacher of 
theology ; nor is it one of our smallest gratifications to meet 
with pulpit lectures, equally remote from bombast and vul- 
garity. From a volume like this we rise, pleased with the affec- 
tionate and animated preacher, and in love with the glorious 
gospel he enforces; impressed with shame for our past defici- 
encies, and with earnest resolutions for future exertion. 


Art. VII I. Observations and Experiments on the Digestive Powers of the 

Bile in Jnimals. By Eaglesfield Smith. 8vo. pp. 77. Price 2s. 6d. 

Longman and Co. 1805. 

f f'HE object of this little volume is to prove, that the Bile is 
• the great menstruum by which digestion and the formation 
of chyle are effected; and that the gastric juice, or fluid se- 
creted in the stomach of animals, does not possess any digestive 
power whatever. 

The author informs us, that he has endeavoured, in the present 
work, to shew the truth of these positions from observations and 
experiments on the digestive power in animals. As one appro- 
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priate and well performed experiment is always much more sa- 
tisfactory to us, than a number of vague and indecisive observa- 
tions, we turned over the volume with a considerable degree of 
eagerness for an account of the promised experiments. jBut we 
must acknowledge that we here experienced no small degree of 
disappointment; since, excepting the administering of an ounce 
of the gall of sheep daily to a man labouring under a severe fit of 
the jaundice, we find nothing of the sort, but that which occurs 
in the following paragraph. 

* To ascertain the digestive powers of the Bile by experiment, the fol- 
lowing was made upon frogs : — Cold-blooded animals appearing: best 
adapted to the purpose, on account of their being more tenacious of their 
living principle, and their interior cavities less susceptible of infiamma- 
tion^whrn laid open by incision. The abdomens of several frogs were 
therefore laid open, and the excretory ducts of the gall obstructed by li- 
gature : the wounds were then sewed up, and the animals left to recover 
themselves ; in this state they were fed with insects and pieces of earth- 
worm cut small : after the space of tw enty-eight hours the stomachs of 
two of them were opened, but no appearance of digestion seemed to 
have taken place in the insects, and the change in the earth-worm from 
tbe action of the absorbents was scarcely perceptible. Two remaming 
frogs were fed with the gall of other frogs killed for the purpose, ana 
after fourteen hours, on opening them the appearance was totally differ- 
ent from the foregoing; the pieces of earth-worm had entirely disapr 
peared, and nothing but the shells and wings of the Insects* remained. 
There did not appear to be any want of health from the operation of in- 
cision in the animals when the experiment was made j as milk thrown 
Into their stomachs coagulated as in the natural state of that cavity. 
This experiment is most successful during the heat of the Summer, when 
these animals have attained their greatest degree Qf irritability of life. 1 

P- 58> 

It must be obvious to every one, that from experiments per- 
formed, or at' least described, with so little exactftess> no cer* 
tain conclusions can be drawn. Of several frogs who were ren- 
dered the subjects of examination, the result with four only is re- 
lated. Did the experiments fail, or were the results contradictory? 
In either event, the result and the particulars of each experi- 
ment should have been fairly- detailed;* and as this has not been 
done, no one can form a just opinion of the general evidence. 
Unless the greatest accuracy is preserved in the description of. 
experiments, it is impossible to determine how far the different 
aperearnces, in different cases, may depend on the degree of 
injury which the animal has sustained by this cruel inquisition.. 
The stomach, which, after the irritation of opening the abdo- 
men, and tying up the bile ducts, did still digest its food, might, 

. from a very slight variation in the operation, be rendered wholly, 
incapable of performing this function, though even fed with the 
gajl of other frogs, as was done by Mr. Smith. 
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c We have p. very different and moie important objection to 
these experiments, Paiu should never be unnecessarily inflicted. 
The tortures occasioned by dissecting alive should therefore be 
only permitted, whep some great and adequate good can be 
obtained by that, and by no other means. When close and 
just reasoning has led to an opinion, by the establishing of 
which the means may be discovered of diminishing or removing 
some of the* numerous diseases with which mankind is afflicted; 
then if no other mode exists of discovering the necessary facts/ 
re must submit to the sacrifice! But when hypothesis, unsup- 
ported either by observation or argument, is thought to war- 
rant such a cruel examination, we cannot but lament that man 
should so forget his responsibility for the exercise of his domi- 
nion, and that his fellow creatures , who are the subjects of his 
power, should be the victims of his wanton curiosity. 

/ In the present instance, before he adopted such a mode of in- 
vestigation, the author would have done well to consider, how 
far his assertion that the gall is always found in considerable 
quantity, and at all times, in the stomach of all animals, whether 
muscular or membranous, agrees with this fact; that bile is sel- 
dom ejected even by an emetic, except when the operation is so 
severe or so long protracted, as to force that part of the duode- 
num which is near to the stomach to assume with that viscus, an 
action directly contrary to its natural peristaltic motion ; which 
produces a retropulsion of the contents of the duodenum, 
and, with them of the increased quantity of bile which the ex- 
traordinary pressure of the gall bladder has mechanically forced 
into that intestine* But even this case is adduced by the author 
ip prqof of his particular opinions. 

* That the stomach by its action has the power of causing this regur- 
gitation into its own cavity, may be observed in the operation of emetics, 
in the sea sickness, cholera. See. when pure Gall is frequently voided at 
the mouth.’ 

Thus to prove that the stoihach possesses and exercises, during 
health, a peculiar power, it is shewn that this power is exercised 
in cases where inordinate morbid action is induced: on such 
reasoning it is unnecessary to comment. 

Other arguments we notice, which are equally vague or inap- 
plicable. That the erosions, which have taken place in the 
stomach of auaaaals^tfter .death, may with more propriety be at- 
tributed to the action of the bile, than to that of the gastric juice, 
will require to be supported by a stronger reason, than because 
they are generally found at the bottom of the stomach, where our 
author says, the gall is in the greatest abundance, p. 10. That a 
sqperabundaotsecretion andflowofthe gall into the stomach, often 
produce? groat voraciousness; requires somewhat more like proof 
than its hariugpheea 'related of a man, otherwise enjoying good 
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who (that he) devoured such large quantities of grass that tW 
farmers used to turn him out of their fields;”. P. 28. That it i* 
not the intention of Providence that the aliment should be di- 
gested in the stomach, demands better arguments for its proof, 
than that “ as two processes cannot take place id the same sub- 
stance at the same time, if the solvent of digestion was secreted 
by the stomach, that change which is necessary to fit the fibre 
to be acted on would be impeded by it> and no digestion pro- 
duced.” p. 70. — It must require other facts, beside the easy mis- 
cibility of bile with animal and vegetable oils, to enable us to 
agree with'the author, that € no unbiassed person will hesitate in 
pronouncing it to be the grand menstruum employed by nature 
for the purpose of digestion.’ P. 36. And particularly, in proof 
of this opinion, will it be required to explain, how the faeces be- 
come so well concocted, and undergo so thorough a digestion, 
id those icteric cases in which not a particle of bile passes into 
the intestines. 

, Upon the whole we find ourselves obliged to say, that the 
peculiar opinions of this author are neither supported by hia 
arguments, nor proved by his experiments. We trust however 
that the love of inquiry which he has here manifested, will, bn 
some other occasion, lead him to such an exercise of hi9 abilities, 
as may afford us the opportunity of commending bis judgement, 
as well as his zeal. • 


Art. IX. A Translation of the Charges of P. Massillon , Bishop of Cter* 
mont ; addressed to his Clergy: with Two Essays; the One on the 
Art of Preaching, translated from fhe French of M. Reybaz f and the 
other oii the Composition of a Sermon, as adapted to the Church >of 
England,, &c, &c. By the Rev. Theophilus, St. John, L.L. B. &c. 
8vo. pp/310. Price 6s. Rivingtons, 1805. * - \ 

T^HE Religion of Jesus is superior to dependence upon either 
A literature or eloquence; their presence can add* nothing to 
its innate excellence, and their absence cannot affedt its se-. 
curity; but both the one and the other derive lustre from re- 
ligion, and never appear to such advantage as Vvheit- employed in 
its service. They are both useful when rendered subservient to 
t^uth ; and appear then most dignified, when thejp join in its tri- 
umph over the sophistry* and the ignorance- of fts adversaries. 
Incapable as they are of restoring one depraved'^ isjpositibn, 
of implanting one genuine virtue, they ate highly -vWuable to 
teligious instructors, in subordinate and auxiliary services. While 
some, by neglecting them* have disguised (he mb4t itiiporthht 
truths under, a clumsy and repulsive exterior, and Appeared la- 
bouring to be unintelligible, or at least unintelfestittg,^-^^^ 
have successfully associated genius, with piety, and tlife charm* 
of eloquence with the doctrines of the Gospel* 
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things there may be excess. Much as we have been mortified' 
by seeing good sense obscured by mean and low language, we 
have been still more disgusted by a shewy pompous diction, at- 
tempting to conceal a miserable poverty of meaning. We ob- 
serve, with pain, that, in the crowd of sermons which are every 
day issuing from the press, few rise above mediocrity, and that 
what our modern writers have gained in composition, they often 
seem to have lost in sentiment. 

We turn with pleasure from the tinsel of meretricious orna- 
ment, and the disgusting neglect of regular composition, to the 
volume before us; and are recompensed for the drudgery of 
toiling through insipid, uninteresting works, by the fervid elo- 
quence, and affectionate zeal, of the amiable Bishop of Clermont. 

The French preachers are distinguished for eloquence of a cer- 
tain description, more brilliant than impressive, more vivid than 
permanent, more declamatory than argumentative. They seem 
suited to produce rather a transient stag^-effect, than lasting in- 
fluence on the heart. All are not, however, of this description ; 
and there are many which may be read with considerable advan- 
tage, by young men devoted to the duties of the pulpit. 

The work before us is deserving of praise, as a specimen of 
animated, impressive, and appropriate composition, but it is more 
estimable for its intrinsic worth, and for the excellence of its so- 
lemn. and important admonitions. The subjects of discussion 
are highly interesting, and they are pressed upon the heart with 
equal ability and seriousness. The translator says, 

* Massillon is an author who cannot be read with pleasure, nor even 
endured, in a literal translation : he multiplies words with such abundant 
profusion, that an English reader, not perceiving (it being impossible to 
preserve) the graces of his stile, would be fatigued, and even disgusted, 
by the same idea so often, with scarcely a change of words, presented to 
his mind. I was therefore reduced to this dilemma, either to abridge and 
translate the author, and of consequence, sometimes unavoidably, td 
weaken his sense, and retain to a certain degree the idiom of his lanr 
guage 5 or to express his sentiments in my own style — and had I pre- 
ferred the latter, and had even succeeded, I should have offered to the 
reader, at best, but an imperfect imitation.* 

Having therefore ^preferred the former mode, he has preserved, 
with considerable success, both his spirit and his beauties ; 
and pruning the redundancies of his stile, has improved his com- 
position to an English ear. 

The subjects are arranged in the following order : Charge I. 
On the excellence of the priesthood, li. On propriety of cha- 
racter; in which Massillon considers the spirit of the ministry, 
a spirit of separation from the world, of prayer, of labour, of 
zeal, of knowledge, of piety.. III. On zeal. IV. On being 
called to the Christian ministry. A large part of this charge is 

3 A 
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“ entirely omitted” by the translator; since, he says, “ from th& 
first part of this discourse little advantage could be derived by a 
protestant clergyman ;” the second part fares no better, for it 
“ relates to the approbation of the pastor by the people.’* From 
the specimen which he gives, in the note on this part, of the 
french Bishop’s eloquence, and justness of appeal to the con- 
sciences of his clergy, some, perhaps many, readers, will be 
sorry that he has entirely omitted the second part ; especially 
those who do not conceive that a congregation’s a choice of 
its own minister” is such a subject of horror as the translator 
seems to think it, when he exclaims, “God forbid! for a 
regulation so injudicious would banish from the church every 
good, and introduce into it every evil.” V. On reflection on 
the success of our ministry. Vl. On solicitude for the sal- 
vation of souls. VII. On solicitude to suppress vice. VIII. 
On a good example. IX. On the excellence of the ministry. 
This cnarge is a methodical and beautiful exposition of the 
words selected (which are Rom. ii. 17 — 21.) in the order in which 
they regularly occur. X. On the manner in which the clergy 
are to conduct themselves among men of the world. XI. On 
the prudent conversation and behaviour of the clergy. XII. On 
tbe solicitude the clergy ought to shew for their people when 
confined by sickness. XIII. The pernicious effects of avarice 
in the clergy. XIV. On mildness and gentleness. XV. On 
the necessity of prayer. XVI. On study and knowledge. To 
these charges is added by the translator, a catalogue of books 
recommended by the Bishop of Lincoln to the clergy, with a iist 
of their prices ; a letter on the art of preaching, translated from 
M. Reybaz; and thoughts on the composition of a sermon as 
adapted to the church of England, by the translator: the 
volume closes with a prayer for the use of the younger clergy. 

The following extracts may serve as a slight specimen of Mas- 
sillon’s manner; but it is difficult to select any part which will 
do justice to the whole. Ip the first charge, he remarks, 

- “ A minister, worldly in his affections, and irregular in his conduct, 
although he should do no other injury' to religion than exhibit his own 
life, introduces an accumulation of evils into the Christian Church. 
What secret satisfaction ! what encouraging apologies for excess, when 
many find their follies countenanced, and their vices authorized by his 
depravity ! We preach to them in vain ; the life of the clergy, of which 
they are witnesses, is, with the generality of men, the Gospel $ it is not 
whit we declare in the house of God, it is what they see us practise in 
. our general demeanour; they look upon the public ministry as a stage de- 
signed for the display of exalted principles, beyond the reach of human 
weakness ; but they consider our life as the reality by which they are to 
be directed” 

He speaks of an ungodly minister, in the following emphatic; 
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terms, as ooe of the greatest punishments inflicted by God on a 
guilty nation . — “ When the Almighty/’ says our author, 

“ Is not thoroughly provoked, he contents himself with arming 
kings against kings, and people against people; he reverses the order 
of the seasons ; he strikes the country with barrenness ; he spreads deso- 
lation, famine, and death on the earth. But when he says in his wrath, 
what chastisement have I yet m reserve to inflict on my people, and what 
is the last mark of mine anger that I can shew unto them, ‘ they/ says 
he, ' which lead them, shall cause them to err/’ 

The bishop finishes this address with a solemn and interesting 
remark, worthy die serious consideration of every Christian mi- 
nister of every denomination: 

u I comprise the substance and utility of this exhortation in one re- 
flection. I can neither singly destroy nor save myself : from the moment 
I became one of the Lord’s nvnifterc, I have been either a scourge in his 
hands for the affliction of men, or a blessing sent down from heaven for 
their salvation/* 

In the fifth charge, he remarks concerning the vices against 
which ministers ought to he upon their guard : 

a They are not heinous offences which we have the most to fear : a 
foundation of religion, a virtuous education, an established reputation of 
uniform conduct, veneration for the holiness of our ministry, may all con- 
duce to preservt us from them : what we have most to guard against is, 
that the spirit of piety, so essential to our sacred calling, may not become 
extinct ; that we may not go to sleep in a state insensible of the joys of 
heaven, accompanied with apparent regularity, and devoid of genuine re- 
ligion. We do not perceive in our life any notorious sin ; and we do 
hot at the same time perceive, that a life which is not founded in piety, 
is itself sinful in the eyes of God/* 

The following paragraph, which closes the charges, may serve 
as a specimen of the gentleness, yet fidelity, with which they are 
enforced, aud of the spirit by which this amiable prelate wag 
actuated : 

“ I implore you then, my reverend brethren, to obviate an evil, which 
represents you to yourselves, and to each other, in so unfavourable a light : 
restore to this great diocese the high character which it has always sus- 
tained, by the universal observance of this salutary discipline : my course 
is already far advanced, suffer it not to end with the mortification of see- 
ing a practice, productive of such substantial good, fall into entire disuse : 
spare my old age this sorrow ; rather renew it with fresh vigour, by re- 
novating your zeal for your duty, more especially for the conferences, 
Which are so wisely prescribed. Fulfil ye my joy: the love of study 
will be renovated with them. Second, then, the wishes of a pastor who 
hath always loved you, who hath never exercised, but with regret, his au- 
thority over his brethren, and who may therefore reasonably hope, that 
without having recourse to severity, his remonstrances will, of tjiemselvcs, 
find the way to your hearts/* 

3 4 2 
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One material defect in these charges, is the recurrence of the 
same thoughts so often s is scarcely an apology to say, that 
there is none among them which may not be well endured in re- 
petition. 

The extracts, which we have given, cannotproperly be called 
selections. They are a few, among a multitude of beautiful and 
important reflections, which press upon the reader in every page. 
Some of the exhortations are rendered luminous by correct ar- 
rangement; others, assuming the shape of essays, pursue a train* 
of thought without distinct divisions. In our opinion, a dis- 
course intended for the pulpit is essentially defective, if it have 
not a clear and decided method which the mind can embrace, 
and the memory retain. 

There are several remarks worthy of attention, in the trans- 
lated and original essays at the close of this volume. The work 
would have been more truly unexceptionable, if the translator had 
spared one or two reflections upon those who dissent from the 
Church of England. There was not any occasion, for instance,* 
when M. Reybaz says, “ The whole eloquence of the person, at 
least with many preachers, consists in spreading their hands for 
the purpose of uniting them with a loud noise, and in continually 
repeating this periodical motion for the translator to add in a 
note, “ This censure equally applies to the methodists, calvinists* 
independents,” 8cc. Vociferation, and ludicrous or improper gesti- 
culations, are no more a part of “ Calvinism” or dissent, than of 
an establishment and episcopacy. We are sorry when a publica- 
tion like the present contains any thing which can prejudice any 
party against it : we wish it to be universally read ; and it was 
not necessary that the translator should censure the dissenters,’ 
in order to prove himself a clergyman. 

The omission of references to the several texts of scripture 
prefixed to these charges, is, in our opinion, a very unbecoming 
neglect. 


Art. X. Answer to War in Disguise ; or Remarks upon the new Doc- 
trine of England concerning Neutral Trade, (New York printed,* 
London reprinted), pp. 76. Pricfe 2s. 6d. Johnson, London, 1806. 

Art. XI. An Examination of the British Doctrine , which subjects to Cap- 
ture a neutral Trade not open in Time of Peace, 2d. Edit. (America 
printed, London reprinted.) pp. 200. Ap. 17 Price 5s. Johnson, 
London, 1806. 

Art. XII. Belligerent Rights asserted and vindicated against neutral 
Encroachments , being an Answer to an Examination, Ike. pp. 91. 
Price 3s. Johnson, London, 1806. 

^l^HE celebrated pamphlet which has given rise to these publi- 
A cations, has already passed under our notice; but we think 
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it rjght to state, very briefly, the scope of that wort, in 
order to elucidate the subject in dispute. 

The author of War in Disguise, professes to support a prin- 
ciple of the law of nations, (first specifically applied by this 
country in 1756, and thence called the rule of the war in 1756,) 
declaring, in substance, that a neutral has no right to deliver a 
belligerent from the pressure of his enemy’s hostilities, by trad- 
ing with his colonies in time of war in a way that was prohibited 
in time of peace. In maintaining this principle, he forcibly dis- 
plays the evils arising to this country, from neutral interference 
m the colonial trade of France. On the other hand, he re- 
marks, that our enemies have, for the most part, only changed 
their flags, chartered many vessels really neutral, and altered a 
little the former routes of their trade; and that their transmarine 
sources of revenue, instead of being for a moment injured by 
our hostilities, are at present scarcely impaired. Tracing this 
evil to the pressure of war, and the cupidity of neutrals, he dis- 
cusses the remedy of checking it by force, and maintains that 
to apply that remedy, is, under present circumstances, equally 
just and politic. / 

The work we shall first take into consideration, professes to 
be an answer to War in Disguise ; the author informs us, “ that 
he is not a practitioner of the law; he is not a merchant; 
he has no interest in trade ; he holds no office ; and has no con- 
nection with those who administer the government.” It would 
appear therefore, that the present is one of the most calm, dis- 
passionate, and liberal answers, that can be reasonably expected. 
This liberality is confined to concessions that exceedingly em- 
barrass the progress of the writer. In page 6, alluding to the 
author of War in Disguise, he says, 

€ We gladly pay our tribute of applause to great part of his work, 
especially to that which shews in a manner equally clear and forcible, 
the mischiefs resulting from what is called the neutral carrying-trade, 
or what might more properly be called the covering-trade. We fully 
agree with him, that it is inconsistent with neutral duties, and eventually 
hostile to neutral rights; that it derogates from the national honor, 
poisons the public morals, and is injurious alike to our interest and repu- 
tation. In this persuasion, we believe that, to restrain it, the American 
government will honestly and heartily concur in every measure of reason 
and justice.’ 

Having approached the argument, as he terms it, by such 
acknowledgments, he roundly asserts, on coming up with it, that 
“ the principle on which the rule of 1756, was founded, was denied 
by that nation against whom it was applied ; and neither that 
nation nor any other has ever assented to it; and much less to 
the conclusions from it, which are now stated.” 

* After this assertion, he again loses sight of his argument, and 
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epriches his pages with citations from Sir W. Scott. This en- 
lightened Judge, our author professes highly to respect, yet his 
respect attaches not to the judge, but to the gentleman. “ The 
reason” says he “ is obvious, prize courts are bound, from their 
nature and office ,, to decree according to the orders of their sove- 
reign” This most rash and puerile assertion, he attempts to sup- 
port by argument, if it may be so called, drawn from a dictum of 
$ir Win. Scott, stating the text of the instructions to be the 
true rule of that court; as if it were tyrannical, in our courts, 
to* adhere to instructions by which we relinquished a part of 
our belligerent rights! We know not whether this nonsense 
in the American author, is to be imputed to weakness or knavery. 
He has thought it worth while to afflict his readers with a long 
comment on this very point, as if he hoped to persuade them, 
that these instructions are the authority on which seizures are 
justified, instead of being a modification and restriction of the 
fundamental right, w’hicn is now called in question. 

This work is, indeed, such a farrago of assumed facts, and 
absurd applications, as we have seldom seen huddled together. 
For example ; “ suppose France and Spain” it is said, “ should re- 
vive the colonial monopoly, a relaxation of which is said to jus- 
tify captures, would Britain have a right to take the smuggler in 
; time of war whom she could not touch in time of peace i and if 
not, by what perversion of reason and con>cience can it be pre- 
tended that. a trade is innocent only while it is criminal, and cri- 
minal the moment it becomes innocent.” A smuggler’s viola- 
tions of colonial monopoly are beside the question. At a relax- 
ation of it from the pressure of war, the smuggler becomes an 
ally ; his interference is made innocent toward France, because 
it is auxiliary ; it becomes criminal toward England, because it 
ig hostile. — Again; “ whenever Great Britain, by force or other- 
wise, shall conquer a colony, which we suppose to be meant by 
turning the enemy out of the exclusive possession,” we shall not dis- 
pute or attempt to share the rights she may have acquired; but we 
must be permitted to observe, that attack and conquest are defi- 
nite words, of distinct meaning, which must not be confounded.” 
Cutting off an enemy’s intercourse with his colony, is turning the 
.enemy out of the exclusive possession , but no one calls it a con- 
quest; it certainly is that pressure of war which approaches to- 
ward a conquest, just as a blockaded port is the nearer falling 
by the interception of supplies. The question is, whether it be 
consistent with neutrality, to relieve such a pressure, and ob- 
struct such an impending conquest. 

The following is a bold specimen of absurdity. 

9 Before we leave the argument of Sir Wm, Scott, let us, however, 
make, one remark. He certainly did not mean to justify the French Em- 
peror, should he prohibit the neutral commerce with Britain: Yet if 
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xach an idea had entered the Emperor’s mind, might he not, at the head 
of his army near Boulogne, have proclaimed, 44 that it was his indubi- 
table right to possess himself of Great Britain : that he bad the certain 
means of carrying that right into effect, &c. &c. Would the British 
government consider a conclusion drawn from these premises, that no- 
body should trade with England, as worthy of serious refutation? Yet 
where is the difference (in reason) between the Island of Britain 
threatened by France, and the Island of Martinique threatened by Eng- 
land.” 

Comment here would be insulting to the common sense of the 
reader. To shew how this author persists to insult it, we shall 
copy the following illustrations : 

€ The rule, (or to speak more correctly, the practice) of the seven 
years war, being therefore a measure of necessity, can never be applied 
to ordinary * [he should have said similar ] 4 cases j even against the party 
whose weakness had submitted. To deduce consequences from it now, 
is as logical as to conclude, that he who has once been acquitted tor 
killing a man in self-defence, has a right to kill every man he meets !"-r» 
p. 3 ;. 

Speaking of neutral frauds, perjuries, &c. he inquires, “ shall it be 
contended, that because a prudent man riding near London, conceals his 
purse and watch, the first highwayman he meets has a right to take it l'* 

What reliance could a writer place on the strength of his cause, 
when he attempted to enforce it by such persiflage? 

Having dragged us through thirty pages, our author thinks it 
right “ to take a moment to consider whence a belligerent de- 
rives his right to make prize of a rieutral.” A wise resolu- 
tion. And in this part of the subject, as before, he concedes 
all that is necessary to support the author he combats. “ He 
has never heard it gravely stated as a rule of law , that the pror 
pert if of an innocent man may be justly taken from him whenever 
it is convenient to his powerful neighbour” Certainly not ! nor 
any one else ! “ If however the neutral divests himself of his pror 
per character , and takes part in the war , he may justly be treated 
according to that character. His property then becomes lawful 
prize ” Thus is the question really at issue, again evaded, 
though in substance conceded. Under cover of such general 
assertions, as that a belligerent cannot justly complain of the 
consequences of a lawful act, or impute guilt to a neutral for 
lawful acts , he combats imaginary opponents, not the author 
of W ar in Disguise. The legality of the acts is the thing disputed. 

Numerous inconsistencies not less palpable, abound ip this 
vague and declamatory pamphlet ; it caine in guch a questionable 
shape, that it was our duty to examine it, and though sufficiently 
neutral as to its produce, we think t^e false papers it contains, 
justly entitle it tp condemnation. , v ' 
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The author of the Examination of the British Doctrine, who, 
we understand, is the Hon. James Madison, Secretary of State 
under the American Government, discusses the subject with more 
ability than the gentleman we have noticed. He enters at large 
into such principles of the law of nations as he deems applica- 
ble, either founded in the most acknowledged authors, or mo- 
dified by treaties, (1st. in which Great Britain did not, and 2d, 
wherein she did become a party,) reviews her conduct, and fi- 
nally examines the grounds on which it is defended. The terms, 
British Doctrine, and British Principle, but ill accord with a 
fair and liberal inquiry into. the subject; and we enter our early 
protest against such insidious misnomers. Britain contends for 
the legal exercise of a fundamental principle of the law of na- 
tions, competent to her only to exercise, at present, by reason 
of her maritime superiority over France. She denies it to be 
any new principle in the law of nations; in which there canr 
not be any new principle, though cases may occur in which 
the application of old principles may be termed new. 

Our author begins by laying down some propositions, by way 
of axioms, which are not in all respects either true or consistent. 
Thus he says, “ that between nations not engaged in war, it is 
evident that the commerce canpot be effected at all by a war be- 
tween others;” in page 2d, “ But inasmuch as the trade of a 
.neutral nation with a belligerent nation might, in certain special 
cases, affect the safety of its antagonist, usage, founded on the 
principle of necessity, has admitted a few exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule.” 

This, if we understand the matter rightly, concedes nearly all 
that is absolutely necessary to support the contested principle 5 
the only question then is the application to existing circum- 
stances. This is not very difficult when we find he admits that 
the neutral intervention may be said to result from the pressure of 
the war ; and that such a trade becomes auxiliary to the prosperity 
of the Belligerent with whom it is carried on, at once liberating 
his naval faculties for the purpose of war, and enabling him to 
carry it on with more vigour and effect. 

The first part of his subject is premised by three several re* 
marks, viz. 1st. That it is a general rule for a trade between a 
neutral and a belligerent to be as free as if the latter were at 
peace; yet in cases excepted that the exceptions are to be taken 
strictly against the party claiming them. 2d. That such excep- 
tions being founded on necessity, that necessity ought to be urgent, 
Sdc That the progress of the law of nations, influenced by science 
and humanity, is mitigating the evils of war, and diminishing 
the motives to it, by favouring the rights of those at peace rathef 
than those at war.. The third remark is of a nature so exceed-? 
iipgly loose and undefined, that it must inevitably involve an^, 
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any reasoning founded on it in obscurity or doubt. If we are to 
understand any thing of this progressive law, it is ultimately to 
abrogate war with all its rights and privileges. But if bellige- 
rents have rights, as well as neutrals, they are equally unalter- 
able. No great acuteness is necessary to see, that such an abro- 
gation would multiply the occasions of war, instead of dimi- 
nishing its evils. 

Our author proceeds to enumerate his authorities, briefly dis- 
missing, as inapplicable, all that are prior to Gentilis and Gro- 
tius, on account of the great change which has taken place iu the 
state of manners , maxims of war , and course of commerce . Even 
Grotius is said to yield to later^ Jurists who “ to all the lights fur- 
nished by this luminary, have added those derived from their 
own sources, and from the improvements made in the inter- 
course and happiness of nations.” Now according to Mr. Ma- 
disons account of the law of nations, there cannot be anything 
more variable and fluctuating ; — more subject to times and sea- 
sons, and changes of commerce or manners. It is curious that he 
should complain of the British Doctrine as varying from the old 
principles. In truth he is incumbered with authorities; many of 
these are not applicable to the case, and those which bear di- 
rectly on the point, may be construed to support the principles 
maintained by the author of War in Disguise. In proof of our 
opinion, see page 8, 10, 11.: the arguments of Grotius, as 
quoted, have reference to the accustomed trade of neutrals with 
belligerents, a very different trade indeed from that opened to 
them by necessity , and the pressure of the war ; and his silence 
respecting the latter, so far from being as Mr. Madison terms 
it, an abundant proof that he considered the matter as groundless, 
is really no proof at all, except that no such interference of neu- 
trals was then known; — and that belligerent rights were treated 
with more respect than soi-disa7it neutrals are now willing to al- 
low them. 

He next quotes Puffendorf, who is against him, then Byn- 
kershoek, who “ did not even glance at the question.” The in- 
ference however is equally obvious ! “ Does it not necessarily 
and undeniably follow, either that no such pretension had at that 
period ever been started, or that it had received no countenance, 
which could entile it to notice!” We respect the honour- 
able author’s zeal, or we should not take the trouble to re- 
mark, that no one pretends to redress an injury before it has 
been committed ; the jurists seem to have had as little idea of 
providing against such violations, as Solon had of naming a pu- 
nishment for parricide. 

Vattel is next pressed into the service, after some critical re- 
marks impeaching his want of careful discrimination, of clear- 
ness, consistency, and exactness of definition. These appear 
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to have been highly necessary, for we need not say, the quotas 
tion, so far as it goes, is against Mr. Madison. Last of all 
comes Martens; the first quotation from him is very aiikwardly 
selected, viz.. “ The right that a nation enjoys in time of peace 
of selling and carrying all sorts of merchandize to every nation 
who ciiuses to trade with it, it enjoys also in time of war, provided 
that it remains neutral This very neutrality is the question. 

It may be strongly objected, that the jurists invariably refer 
to the status quo ante helium , as the definition of neutral rights, 
not meaning to allow a trade, opened by the pressure of war* 
In reply, Mr. M. observes, impeaching all his documents, 

* As there is no evidence that the distinction was known at the dates of 
the elder writers, it would be absurd to suppose them alluding to a state 
of things which had never existed, rather than to a state of things which 
was familiar in practice : and with respect to the more modern writers, to 
most of whom the distinction appears to have been equally unknown, 
the absurdity of the supposition is doubled, by its inconsistency with the 
whole tenor and Complection of their doctrines and reasonings in behalf 
of neutral rights:* further on ‘ their silence alone therefore is an unan- 
swerable proof that the exception now contended for, could not be 
known, or could not be recognized, by those writers.’ 

This unanswerable proof we have already had the happiness of 
discussing. Surely it is not for Mr. Madison to urge it, who 
so liberally allows of the progressive improvement of the law 
of nations, the accession of new to older rights, the changes 
of manners, commerce, &c. &c. 

His next head of research is that of Treaties: not those 
.wherein Great Britain was a party, (who might therefore be 
presumed to be bound by her agreement, however different from 
the law of nations), but those in which she was ip no wise con- 
cerned. He is peculiarly unfortunate in the first quoted, which 
legalized, ‘ as between the United Provinces and Spain/ the car- 
riage even of contraband tear to France. He quotes in a note 
several other instances of a similar nature ; without suspecting 
that they prove too much. 

Then the treaties to which Great Britain was a party are enu- 
merated, so far as they relate to his argument. The conr 
duct of other nations comes next under consideration, apd lastly 
that of Great. Britain. The rights of the belligerents and neu- 
trals are strangely jumbled in this section, By transferring the 
right of the belligerent to the neutral, of the one belligerent tp 
the other, &c. and reasoning from such defective premises, wp 
are led into a maze of contradiction and absurdities. The grand 
point in controversy seems here to be completely and conve- 
niently forgotten ; and the royal instructions given at different 
|*riocH of the last and present war, in relaxation of our befiigejent 
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rights, with the judgements founded upon them in our Admi- 
ralty Courts, furnish Mr. M. with a copious, though very unwar- 
rantable; strain of crimination. To conclude the bulky pamph- 
let, he reviews the reasons urged in defence of the British prin- 
ciple, stating very fairly those used by SirW. Scott. So clearly 
and unequivocally indeed do the reasons bear upon the question, 
that our author feels their force, and is driven into a curious 
situation, viz. to admit the reasonableness of the claim, but to 
contend that the law of nations, being an established Code , must 
be the governing principle of decision. This is appropiiately 
inconsistent, after unequivocally denying that any part of 
Such law was specifically adapted to the subject, the case having 
been wholly unknown to the elder writers on the law of nations, 
and unnoticed by the latter; and after stating the mutable and 
improving condition of the principles of national intercourse. 

Mr. Madison then examines Mr. Ward’s publication, which he 
accuses very unjustly of being so vague and confused, that it is 
difficult to find out its real meaning. We can only account for 
so harsh a censure, by supposing that Mr. Madison did not 
chuse to understand the real meaning: for willing to give it any 
interpretation, but that which is obvious, he endeavours vainly to 
make it contradictory to the opinion of Sir W. Scott. 

After an impartial consideration of this work, it appears to us 
that the principle it professes to oppose is actually conceded, 
though vast labour has been taken to get l id of its force, or distort 
its import. The view taken of the grand question is vague and 
defective, though tediously voluminous. Authority is crowded 
upon authority, comment upon comment, with little judgement 
or reference to the point at issue. The language is dry, feeble, 
and involved, painfully minute and verbose, and ill suited 
either for argument or elucidation. 

This pamphlet, as might have been expected, (coming from 
such high official authority) did not remain long without reply. 
The writer of 1 Belligerent rights vindicated/ states as a reason 
for thus coming forward, that ‘ the great weight of the gentleman 
to whom the last publication is attributed, has drawn towards it 
so large a portion of the public attention, that it has been 
deemed requisite to have its inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
pointed out, and its unwarranted conclusions combated/ 

4 In order to do this in the most satisfactory manner, no refe- 
rence is made to any fact, or to a quotation from any authority, 
- but such as are found in this reprint of the American tract itself, 
and to which correct reference is made/ Commencing with 
the rule of the war in I75f), and the principle on which it was 
founded, he takes a short review of its operations, and the mo- 
difications that have been made on it by the royal instructions at 
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different tinies> with a view to prove that they were all restric- 
tions upon the full rights of Great Britain. It will net be ne- 
cessary to follow him in this part of the subject, nor in his com- 
ment on the laws of nations as quoted by his opponent, since we 
have already endeavoured to shew the fallacy of the arguments 
contained in the examination ; in our opinion the present writer 
has easily and triumphantly refuted them. 

The evidence derived from treaties is ably turned against the 
author of the examination. 

/ Of these sixteen (the number quoted by him to which Great Bri- 
tain was not a party) four are between France and Holland, and 
are therefore only repetitions, two between Holland and Spain, and 
two between Holland and Sweden, which are equally so : thus these 
eight treaties can be taken but as three, This reduces the treaties quoted 
to eleven, of which six are in favour of the rule of 1756 $ what then 
becomes of this argument of the American advocate ? Besides, to what 
do these treaties amount ? to every one of them but two nations are 
parties : there was no general assent, no general recognition j they are 
therefore but a voluntary and positive national law between the sub- 
scribing parties, and between them alone.’ 

One treaty is between France and the Duke of Mecklenburg! 
Of the number to which Great Britain was a party, the author 
after a short comment, concludes that out of all these treaties, 

€ Ten are' repetitions or confirmations of those of 1713 j three do not 
decide one way or the other, seven are said to be against Great Britain, 
and eight support the principle of the rule of 1 756 $ and let it be marked 
and remembered by the reader, that no authority is adverted to, but such 
as are quoted by the American writer himself, and his account of the 
treaties which he brings forward is taken for granted as correct.* 

The arguments adduced from* the conduct of other nations is 
shewn to be inconclusive, btcause no nation has been in the con- 
dition to be injured by neutral interference in the colonial trade 
of her enemy , but Great Britain ; since it has become a policy to 
open that trade in time of war which is alzvays kepi closed in time 
of peace . 

Proceeding in the steps of Mr. Madison, our author says, 

* The fourth general head of the American author is the conduct of 
Great Britain, which he divides into two parts j and first, that whilst 
Great Britain denies to her enemies a right to relax their laws in favour 
of neutral commerce, she relaxes her own, those relating as well to her 
colonial trade, as to other branches, p. 76 ; in which he says she is go- 
verned by the same policy of eluding the pressures of war, and of trans- 
ferring her merchants ships, and mariners from the pursuits of com- 
merce to the operations of war, p. 78 \ and those remarks occur again 
in page 79, 81, 16O. et seq. and 190--Pray in what do these remarks im- 
pugn the rule of 1 756. Does Great Britain deny to her enemy the right 
to open her colonial ports in time of war? No, not a bit more than she 
denies her the right of conveying her colonial produce in her own ships 
during war. But Great Britain says this to the belligerent, open your 
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porta, and welcome 5 but I will intercept your own trade with them, 
and all neutral commerce with them too, which you have admitted con- 
trary to your customary peace* regulations. Does any one deny to a bel- 
ligerent to levy troops in a neutral country ? No one certainly. Yet 
such levy in any country is a good ground of war, and an evident depar- 
ture from neutrality 5 and therefore an act of which the injured belli- 
gerent has a right to oppose. Does any one deny ttye right to the belli- 
gerent to purchase contraband of war of a neutral nation, and to have it 
conveyed in a neutral ship ? No one denies this right to the belligerent* 
but the right of affording this supply, help, and succour, is by all denied 
to the neutral. It is not the right to the belligerent to receive assistance, 
but the right to the neutral to give it, which is the question. In the 
case of a blockaded town, no one denies the right of the besieged to re- 
ceive supplies, but the neutral conveys them at his peril, and subject, if 
intercepted, to capture and condemnation. 

‘ The relaxations, therefore, of her colonial monopoly by Great Britain, 
afford no sort of argument against the right which she exercises, of cap- 
turing and condemning a neutral trade shut in peace, and opened in war 
by her enemies.’ 

In a train of argument agreeably striking and just, our author 
satisfactorily refutes the calumnies and false reasoning contained 
in the examination. We shall take one or two more examples, 
and close our remarks on this interesting subject. 

4 The advocate of neutral claims, says he, does not attempt to deny 
the position of Mr. Ward, that a neutral trade is unlawful, which is not 
with but for an enemy (p. 1 88) and he acknowledges as a principle set- 
tled by ancient judgments, the position laid down by Sir Win. Scott, that 
neutrals are not permitted to trade on freight , (p. 141.) Yet he quibbles 
upon these propositions, and essays to fritter them down to nothing. He 
appears incapable of considering commerce in any other relation than 
that existing between the immediate individuals concerned in it, and 
never once recollects, that in this discussion it is to be considered, in its 
relation to the belligerents and the neutrals, as nations. A belligerent 
coasting trade, of belligerent produce, may be carried on by neutrals, as 
property belonging to the neutral owner of the ship ; and then to him in- 
dividually it is not a trading on freight : But is this the just view of the 
principle, or its just application ? A neutral buys wine at Bourdeaux, 
ships it in his own ship, and sails, intending to carry his cargo to Caen, 
and there dispose of it. Is not this to every national purpose a trade on 
freight ? and most decisively, is it not a trade for , instead of with, an ene- 
my ? To trade with an enemy, nationally considered, is to trade to and 
from a country, or between the neutral state and the belligerent power ; 
while to trade for an enemy, is to enable him to have his commerce car- 
ried on as usual, to have his internal markets of his own produce and 
manufactures supplied without interruption, • that the consumption of his 
people may be continued without derangement, and his industry 
may be unchecked.’ And again, f Feeling himself driven from his first po- 
sition already quoted by both authority, treaty, and practice, and finding 
himself under the necessity of abandoning the neutral claim to carry on 
openly the colony and coasting^ trades of a belligerent, either upon belli- 
gerent or neutral account, the American author endeavours to defend the 
evasion of this rule by his country. Conscious th 3 t the citizens of the 
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United States have abused the indulgence and moderation of Crreat ffri- 
tain, in permitting them a trade to and from the West Indian colonies 
of France, by exporting from American ports their previous import* 
from French colonies, and that this passage through the ports and Cus- 
tom-houses of America, was a mere farce, he complains heavily of sub- 
jecting to capture, colonial produce re-exported from a neutral country to 
countries, to which a direct transportation from the colonies by vessels of 
the re-exporting country has been disallowed by British regulations; ' (p. 
124.) and contends, that no doubt had existed that our importation of 
colonial produce into a neutral country, converted it into the commercial 
stock of the country) with all the rights, especially those of exporta- 
tion, incident to the produce or manufactures of the country itself, (p. 12 (L 
Now to what purpose are those remarks ? Does the author mean to say 
that neutrals have a right to do that indirectly which they are prohi- 
bited from doing directly ? Does he mean to justify that fraud, which 
tenders an importation of colonial produce into America a cover, for 
enabling the neutral flag to carry on the trade between colonies and the 
mother country ? if he does he will not find many to applaud the skill 
of his evasion, or to approve the morality or honour of his contrivance. 
Besides, the author admits ‘ experience has finally shewn that the acti- 
vity, the capital, and the ceconomy, employed by the American traders, 
have overpowered the disadvantages incident to the circuit through the 
ports of pie United States.* (p 132 ) — If this then is the case, re-ex* 
portations of colonial produce are auxiliary to our enemy’s prosperity and 
revenue, and enable him to carry on the war with more vigour and effect 
(p. 3.) They are therefore on the authority of Grotius, siding with the 
enemy (p. 10.) or that of Bynkershoek, a taking a part in the war 
(p. 20 ) and in the language of Vattel, an injury which the belligerent 
has a particular right to oppose (p. 26.) — 

The appendix contains a brief reply to the letter of Mr. Mon- 
roe (the American Plenipotentiary) to Lord Mulgrave, when 
Secretary of State, added to the second edition of the Examina- 
tion ; and a still shorter, though no less conclusive, refutation of 
the first pamphlet noticed in this article. 

Our opinion on this point is clearly formed from mature deli- 
beration; we sincerely wish that a speedy and permanent peace 
may again lay the question at rest, and that our country will 
always have the spirit to assert, and the power to maintain, 
rights so essential to her existence and prosperity, and, even by 
the concession of our enemies, so consistent with sound reason* 
and the fundamental principles of international oeconomy. 

Art. XIII. A practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Stomach, and of 
Digestion, including the History and Treatment of those affections of 
the Liver and digestive Organs, which occur in persons who return 
from the East and West Indies, with Observations on various Medi- 
cines, and particularly on the improper Use of Emetics. By Arthuf 
Daniel Stone, M. D. Coll. Reg. Lond. Med. Soc. pp. 29 i. Price 
0s. Cadell and Davies, London, 1806. 

A MONG the most irksome toils of reviewers, we may 
enumerate that of attempting to characterise produc- 
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tlons, which, containing but little in addition to what has been 
already said on the same subject, can afford but little matter for • 
either praise, censure, or comment. Although we are obliged 
to admit that the work before us is one to which this complaint 
will in a great measure apply, it is but justice to remark, that, 
although not abundant in original remarks* it plainly evinces 
that the author is competently informed, on the topics which 
he has discussed. 

1 The first part contains some Introductory observations on the 
structure of the stomach and intestines, on digestion, chylifica- 
tion, &c. From the coagulation of milk in the stomachs of 
animals, the Doctor conceived, that it probably was necessary 
for milk tp be deprived of its watery part, in order to produce 
its solution; he therefore made the following experiments, to 
which he appears to have been led by those of Scheele and 
Deyeux, and the later observations, on the formation of chyle, 
by Werner. 

f An ounce of skimmed milk was coagulated by twenty drops of mu- 
riatic acid, the liquor was filtered through fine muslin, and forty drops 
of muriatic acid were added to the curd ; this mixture was again filtered; 
the curd was somewhat less in quantity, and in finer particles 5 to tho 
cord remaining after the second-filtration, eighty drops of muriatic acid 
were added, and the solution was complete : a scruple of dried nitron 
was lidded to this solution, and the curd in fine particles was again pre- 
cipitated with effervescence; another scruple of nitron was added, and 
almost the whole of the curd was redissolved. 

* An ounce of skimmed milk was coagulated as before, with twenty 
drops of muriatic acid, but it was not filtered ; forty drops, and after- 
wards eighty drops of muriatic acid were added to the unfiltered mixture, 
as in the former instance to the filtered curd, but nothing like solution of 
the curd in the whey was produced, nor even on the addition of larger 
portions of acid. pp. 28,29. 

From these it is inferred, that, on the coagulation of milk by 
the gastric fluid, the watery part is absorbed, and in part passes 
the pylorus ; that the curd is afterwards dissolved by the gastric 
fluid in the stomach ; that this solution gives a precipitate in the 
duodenum, on being mixed with the bile, which precipitate is 
true chyle. 

in the second part of this work, we find the history of diseases 
of the stomach. Under this head, observations are offered oa 
the vitiated state of fluids in the stomach ; marasmus, repletion 
of the stomach; poisons; the state of the stomach, and abdo^ 
minal viscera, produced by hard drinking; pyrosis; melaena; 
hypochondriasis; sick head-ach ; pain of the stomach, &c. A3 
nothing particularly worthy of notice occurs here, we proceed 
to the third part, in which the treatment of the different morbid 
states of the stomach is explained. 
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Dr. S. severely reprobates the too frequent employment of 
violent emetics in ordinary cases; the question of course recurs, 
what are too violent and too frequent. Yet on the whole, we 
readily agree with the tenour of his observations on this sub- 
ject, and especially on the exhibition of antimonial emetics in 
dropsical cases, or in the disorders of infancy and childhood. 

The treatment of the stomach, injured by the presence of 
acidity, by poison, by repletion, and when enfeebled in old age, 
appears perfectly to coincide with the opinions generally adopted 
by the best informed of the profession. 

While treating of marasmus, the Doctor avails himself of 
his prescriptive right, and favours us with a formula which, for 
the sake of our readers, or rather of their cooks, we have the 
pleasure of at least transcribing. 

* About two pounds of lean beef cut in slices, with the hock of a ham 
of about the same weight, and a knuckle of veal weighing about eight 
or ten pounds, and a moderate quantity of mace and salt without any 
other spice, are to be covered with water in a stock-pot, and to be stewed 
about seven hours, and then strained; the strained liquor when cold, 
becomes a thick jelly, from which the fat is to be taken off; the jelly is 
then to be cleared with whites of eggs, and passed through a jelly-bag : — 
the produce in jelly, from the above proportions of meat, should be 
about six quarts ; a table- spoonful of which, made fluid over the fire, 
may be taken once in an hour, or every two or three hours, asmay be 
fouud best to suit the individual stomach for which it is prepared.' 

This is indeed a bonne bouche when contrasted with “ saga-’ 
penum with aloes, in pills or a bolus/' in the opposite page. 
With all deference to the gentlemen of Warwick Lane, we 
venture to suggest the propriety of adopting a few such for- 
mulae in the new pharmacopeias, the compilation of which we 
understand is now so much the object of their care. 

The treatment of diseases dependent on a residence in hot 
climates, of those proceeding from the drinking of spirituous 
liquors, &c. appears to be in exact accordance with generally 
received pathological principles, and consequently deserves no 
particular notice. 

With respect to the style of this work Dr. Stone has exposed 
himself to censure If perspicuity be most particularly required 
in any one species of writing, it is in that which is employed 10 
convey instruction on those important points, which so intimately 
concern the happiness of mankind. But this essential quality, 
Are regret to remark, is too frequently sacrificed, in the present 
work, by a negligent or affected structure of the sensence : in 
consequence of which, a period is sometimes found to extend 
through two or three pages ; and even to form a whole chapter, 
as in that which is devoted to the treatment of pyrosis. 
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Art. XIV. A Treatise on the Art of Bread-makingi wherein the Meal* 
ing-Trade, Assize Laws,, and every circumstance connected with thd 
Art, is particularly examined. . ByA. Ecllin. 12mo. pp. 21 <5. Price 
4s. dd. in Boards. Vernor and Hood, 1805. 

*Y/17^E have not met with any work, since the commencement 
** of our labours, wherein the author has taken so much 

1 >ai ns to collect, condense, and methodize his materials, as in the neat 
ittle volume before us. Scarcely any thing, but a good alpha- 
betical index, seems wanting, to render it a most complete epi- 
tome of all which has been generally known, relative to this 
essential article of human subsistence. The author has di- 
vided his work into 40 chapters, and these into short sec- 
tions, by a series of numbers in the margin, according to a 
good old method, which we are sorry to observe the modern re- 
finements in printing have nearly banished from English publi- 
cations. These chapters are, i. The Natural History atid Cultiva- 
tion of Wheat, ii. Observations on the Mealing Trade, hi. On 
the Analysis of Wheat Flour, iv. On the Analysis of Yeast* 
v. On the Theory of Fermentation in Bread, vi. On the Pre- 1 
* paration of Bread, vii. On the Substitutes for Wheaten Bread, 
vin. On the Preparation and Preservation of Yeast, ix. On 
the Structure of a Bakehouse, x. On the Manner of regulating 
the Assize of Bread. An Appendix contains the evidence given 
by some master bakers, journeymen, and others, before a Com- 
mitteeof the House of Commons, in 1804, respecting the expenses 
of baking in and near London; to which are subjoined ample 
' tables of the assize of bread, the weight of small loaves, 8cc. 
As we have not room to extract from ‘this volume, which is 
worthy of general perusal, we shall only make a few observa^ 
tions on its contents, seriatim . In the concise but clear account 
of the nature and cultivation of wheat in chap. i. we are rather 
surprized to find the author omitting all mention of the mildews 
or blights, — ‘which have, in late years, sd distressingly lessened 
its produce, — except the quotation in a note from Mr. Mar- 
shall, respecting the effect of the Berbery Bush (Berberis vul- 
garis) on the growth or ripening of wheat. This influence, then 
mysterious, the meritorious labours of the worthy president 
of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph Banks, promise fully to ex- 
plain : early cutting of blighted or mildewed corn, with long ex- 
posure in the field, seem the only method yet discovered ofles- 
t sening the evil. That the use of threshing-machines, now 
become so general, should also have escaped our author, when 
writing sect. 31, of this chapter, is, to us, unaccountable. 

In describing the practice of the Corn Exchange, in Mark- 
lane, sect. ], of chap, n, our author has omitted all mention 
Vol. II. 3 B 
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of the Wednesday’s market, and by mistake, mentions one 
month as the usual time of payment for corn bought there on 
board of ship, instead of two months, which is the London 
factor’s established credit. Sect. 5. Describing the manage- 
ment of wheat in large granaries, considerably over-rates the 
necessary trouble and expence in turning and screening k* 
unless, indeed, it was intended to be kept SO years, as there 
mentioned ! The effects ascribed in sect. 10, to thunder-storms 
on granary wheat, seem improbable, and are contrary to our ex- 
perience on the subject. The instructions in sect. 2, for guard- 
ing against the ravages of insects on granary com, are very ju- 
dicious. In sect. 16 and 20, by some inadvertency, our author 
has described a gutter or spout in the lower mill-stone for deliver- 
ing the meal, which, on the contrary, is thrown out on all sides, 
by the centrifugal force of its motion, into the cavity between 
the stones and their case ; whence it is at length driven onwards 
to a wooden spout whicji conducts it to the meal-trough. 
It appears from some recent microscopic researches of Sif 
Joseph Banks , that the sharps mentioned in sect. 22 and its 
two notes, are composed of the germ or bud provided for the 
future plant,' and have their distinct properties, from the flour 
properly so called. We cannot agree with our author, sect. 55, 
in his high encomiums on Mr. Rustal’s hand-mill with vertical 
stones, for grinding flour in private families; it looks very pretty 
on a model, or in an engraving, but where has it succeeded, or 
become general in practice ? In the first 26 sections of chap. iit. 
we have the analysis of one pound of the seed of wheat, which 
grew on a well cultivated soil ; the result in sect. 26, is as fol- 
lows, via. 


Of Bran..,. 

oz. 

. . .. 3 

dr. 

0 

— Starch. .. 

...10 

0 

— Gluten... . 

• • • 0 

6 

— Sugar.... 

0 

2 

— Loss . . . . i 

. • • • 2 

0 


46 

0 


some of these weights there appears to be an omission of 
$ drams, besides a loss of two oz., the nature of which should 
have been better ascertained. 

Our author informs us, sect. 29, that he proved the above, 
analysis, by mixing the products of half a pound of wheat,, 
viz. 5 oz. of starch, S drams of gluten, and 1 of sugar, rubbing 
them together into a very fine powder, to which a sufficient' 
quantity of warm water, and a tea-spoonful of yeast was added; 
this was afterwards kneaded, suffered to rise, and baked ; it pro- 
duced a light, good, and well-tasted loaf, exactly as if com^ 
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nMn flout had been used. In another experiment, sect. SI# 
isinglass was substituted fof the gluten of wheat, and good bread 
thereby produced. In chajj. iv. —after relating the experiment* 
upon yeast, which indicated the carbonic acid gas which it 
contained, to 'be the active or fermenting principle therein — the 
author relates (in sect. 8 and 9) an experiment, wherein this 
gas obtained from carbonate of lime, or from fermenting beefy 
well shook up in a close corked bottle with water, was used in- 
stead of yeast in the making of bread, with perfect success. 
In sect. 33, of chap. vi. he details an experiment of making 
leavened bread without any yeast or addition of carbonic gas ; 
to 1 lb. of flour, was added a sufficient quantity of warm watefy 
at 68° Fahrenheit ; this was covered up, and set in a warm place 
for 36 hours, when being found in a state of fermentation, but 
quite sour, 40 grains of prepared kali , with a little warm watefy 
were added to it; it was kueaded, and instantly increased much 
in bulk; two hours after, another pound of flour, and \ of an 
ounce of salt were added; after standing two hours more 
it was made into loaves and baked ; these proved much lightefy 
and more spungy than common bread, and had not the least taste 
of acidity. The same chapter contains an account of the method* 
adopted in making various sorts of wheaten bread; in sect. 55,ifc* 
that used by the bakers in London for their quartern loaves, it 
minutely described. In the following chapter, the information 
collected by the Board of Agriculture, our author, and others* 
during the late scarcities, on the subject of bread made of the! 
flour of barley, buck- wheat, rye, maize, rice, oats, beans, pease* 
and potatoes, and of various mixtures of these, is amply detailed ; 
in speaking of rice, sect. 40, our author, without due consider- 
ation we conceive, has quoted, from the reports of the Society 
for bettering the condition of the poor, an assertion that, * one 
gallon of rice contains as much food and useful nourishment 
as six gallons of wheat V In describing oat-bread, sect. S3, he 
does not 6eem to be aware of the mode used in making oat- 
cakes, in Yorkshire, and the northern pails of our island $ 
after the sponge has been fermented and prepared, and is re- 
duced, by the addition of water, to the state of thin buttefy 
a proper quantity of it is poured on the centre of a large light 
board, previously strewed with dry coarse oat-meal : the board is 
then briskly whirled about in a horizontal position, in order that 
the lump of soft batter by its centrifugal motion may spread it- 
self out upon the board, into a very thin and large circular 
cake: this the baker smartly throws on to a large iron plate, 
heated to a proper degree by fire beneath : it quickly re-' 
quires turning, which is effected by laying one of the cakes, pre-* 
viously baked and partly cooled, upon it, and dextrously shoving^ 
the sharp edge of the board underneath it, when it is again cast 

3 Ba 
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on the bake-stove as before : these cakes, when cooled to harden 
them a little, are laid across packthread lines stretched beneath 
the cieling, where they remain till used : it would be impossible, 
by rolling, to form such large thin and light cakes, as are pro 
duced by this whirling process. 

In sect. 1 and 2, of chap. ix. our author describes a common 
bake-house and oven ; and in sect. 3, the modern improvements 
of heating ovens with coal instead of wood, and of heating 
water at the same time, are detailed : the several tools and uten- 
sils used in a bakehouse, are also described in this chapter. 
In the next we have a concise, but clear history of the assize 
laws, respecting bread and bakers, which will be found inte- 
resting to most readers, particularly those who reside within the 
London Bills of Mortality, where the assize of bread is regularly 
set every week. The few defects we have pointed out in this 
work, are all which appeared to us in the course of a care-* 
ful perusal; while its merits in every other respect are great 
and striking. Its price is extremely moderate, the language 
is clear, and the work neatly and correctly printed ; it can- 
not fail of amusing the inquisitive reader, and will probably 
be found useful to a large class of the community. 


Art. XV. A Tour through Asia Minor and the Greek Islands : with 
an Account of the Inhabitants, natural Productions, and Curiosities. 
By C. Wilkinson. 12mo. pp. 424. Price 6s. Darton Sc Harvey, 
1806. 

r T'HlS imaginary tour is intended to describe the present state 
of the countries it includes; interweaving with an agree- 
able narrative, some pleasing information, particularly of classical 
geography and antient history. The route which it pursues 
is extensive and interesting, presenting objects which in celebrity 
and importance yield to none on the surface of the globe. But 
a tourist of this sort is most agreeable, when least seen ; — a 
consideration which Mr. W. has overlooked. 

It is, difficult to pursue a long work with equal care and la- 
bour ; we should more readily excuse some deficiences, if va- 
rious scenes had been delineated with more spirit and minuteness. 
Over many a foot of sacred or classic ground, immortalized by 
deeds divine or heroic, the traveller has passed with hasty step, 
where he might have lingered without loss of time. For it is not 
a glance tn passant at numerous objects, which affords real in- 
struction to a volatile youth, but the steady contemplation of 
some striking finished pictures, which fire his imagination, and 
afterwards recur uncalled to his remembrance. 

The composition of this volume betrays marks of haste. In 
an age when good writing is become common, an accurate 
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*nd elegant style is so essential to a finished education, that a 
volume intended for the instruction of youth, on any subject, 
should be written with care. Mr. W., however, is entitled to 
the higher praise of furnishing, to the susceptible mind, lessons 
of the purest morality. 

A map is properly attached to the volume. On the whole, 
we willingly recommend it to the youthful reader, as presenting 
him, in an attractive form, with much correct ^nd useful infor^ 
mation. 


Art XVI. The Poor Maris Sabbath . A Poem ; by John Struthers. 
Second Edition, pp. 33. Price Is. Williams & Co. London. 
Ogle & Co. Edinburgh, 1 806. 

TT sometimes happens that we are under the necessity of 
apologizing to ourselves for the defects of a poetical essay, by 
remarking the excellence of the author’s principles, and the 
integrity of' his intentions. The poem before us requires no 
such excuse. Its poetical qualities are by no means contemptible, 
even at a time when tolerable versification is almost as general 
as the use of the pen. Mr! Struthers’ poem is commendable, 
for a strain of pious sentiment, for peculiar accuracy of . descrip- 
tion, for correct and impressive imagerj, and for a style, with 
some exceptions, appropriate and pleasing. The following ex- 
tract will display the nature of its merits, and will also exhibit 
some of its obvious defects. The first line is unfortunate, and 
some expressions, particularly in the third stanza, are scarcely 
intelligible. J 

‘ Family instruction clos’d with fam’ly pray’r, 

\ Each seeks, for soft repose, the peaceful bed. 

The Sire except, who, by the ev'ning fair, 

To muse along the greenwood side is led. 

The setting sun, in robes of crimson red. 

And purple gorgeous, clothes the glowing west} 

While sober Eve, in misty mantle clad. 

One bright star lovely, beaming on her breast. 

With feet all bath’d in dew, comes slowly from the east. 

Now clos’d, the daisie droops its dewy head. 

Hush’d are the woods, the breathing fields are still j 
And soft beneath the meadow’s flow’ry pride. 

Creeps, gurgling, on its way, the mossy rill. 

Sublimely solemn rolls the mingling swell. 

With many a mournful moving pause between. 

Of streams, wild rushing down the sounding dell. 

Of sighs that burst around from shapes unseen, , : 

And flocks that distant bleat, far o’er the flow’ry green* 
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Fast follows on the cloud of night’s dark noon. 

And bright the fires of heav’n begin to blaze; 

While o’er the misty mountain’s head, the moon 
Pours, in a streaming flood, her silver rays* 

White, on the dimpling pool, her radiance playi. 

Where shadows faintly glimmering, shadows mar; 

And clear the cottage window, to the gaze 
Of solitary wand'rer, gleaming, far 
Up yonder green hill side, appears a glittering star. 

The poor man, here, in converse with the sky. 

Behold ! enraptur’d o’er the uplands stray ; 

His bosom swells, he heaves the frequent sigh. 

And tears start sudden, ere he well knows why. 

Tis Nature melts him— verging to decay, 

Thro’ all her works, she pours the weary groan; 

Yea, all these orbs that burn in blight array. 

He marks them all in glory rolling on. 

To that dark goal where drear Oblivion spreads his throne. 

* And thou, my soul !’ he cries, Shalt thou survive, 

‘When, quench'd in years, these living fires shall fade ? 

4 Yes, in immortal vigour thou $halt live, 

* And soar and sing when ev’ry star is fled, 

« For so hath God — God thy Redeemer said : 

4 A higher song, than seraph’s, shall be thine, 

* Yea, tho* in mould’! ing clay this flesh be laid, 

‘These very lips, with energy divine, 

* Heav’n’* high resounding harp, in holy hymns shall join/ 

pp. 29—32. 


Art XVII. Designs for Elegant and small Villas , calculated for the 
comfort and convenience of Persons of moderate and of ample Fortune; 
carefully studied and thrown into Perspective. To which is added, a 
general Estimate of the probable Expence attending the execution of 
each design. By E- Gifford, Architect. Royal 4to. Plates 26 , 
Price 1). lJs, (Jd. J. Taylor, 1800, 

T HIS volume appears under a considerable disadvantage, as 
it includes the second part of a 9 scries of select Architecture/ 
of which the fast part, is only 9 in forwardness for publication/ 
It is true, that each design, in*a work of this nature, is a distinct 
and individual article, yet in tracing the complete suite, a Re- 
viewer, and we presume a purchaser, becomes more advanta- 
geously acquainted with the author’s mode of conception, bis 
peculiar style, and his attention to the proprieties exacted by his 
profession, We shall, therefore, only apprize our readers, that 
th| second part consists of ten Edifices, the elevations of which 
We distinctly shewn ip two views, the front and bach front, pit 
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Separate plates : the plans forming a third plate. We com- 
mend the intention of the author in i throwing these views into 
perspective ; as we well know that geometrical elevations never 
present correctly that appearance and effect, which a building 
will possess when executed ; and although this may be of no 
moment in smaller subjects, yet in structures of considerable 
extent, or magnitude of parts, the difference becomes sensible 
to the eye, and is not always satisfactory to the proprietor. 

In the designs before us the author has studied novelty of ex- 
ternal appearance, and convenience as to internal ceconomy. 
Indeed, if the inhabitants of these cottages do not enjoy them- 
selves comfortably, it will not be the fault of the builder, or of 
his house. Some of the plans are good : solidity is the pre- 
minant character of all the compositions. 

In this climate we must have fireplaces; and fire places must 
have chimnies ; Mr. G. has felt the difficulty of rendering these 
pleasing, and has adopted several contrivances for concealing 
or disguising them. We shall only add that his ‘ General 
Estimate’ consists of a mere mention of the probable expense of 
construction, which varies from five hundred, to twelve Hundred 
pounds, exclusive of carriage. 


Art. XVIII. Third Report of the Committee, for Managing the Patriotic 
Fund, established at Lloyd’s Coffee-House, 20 th July, 1803. 8 vo. 
pp. 712 . Price 7 s. 6 d. 1806 . 

'T'HIS report is dated March 1 , 1806; its details commence 
^ with the 12th March 1805. It is the register of a most me- 
morable and illustrious period, recording the unrivalled triumphs 
of British valour, and the' liberality of British gratitude. It 
consists of official papers from the Gazette, the proceedihgs of 
the Committee, and the lists of contributions. 

‘The subscriptions and dividends (from the commencement) amount 
to 338,6931. 11 s. 8 d. exclusive of 21,2001. 3 per cent consols subscribed 
in stock. 

* The sums paid and voted amount to 105,2761* 2 s. 4d ; by which 
relief has been afforded to 2140 officers, and privates wounded or dis- 
abled, and to 570 widows, orphans, parents, or others relatives of those 
killed in his Ma.esty’s service : honorary gratuities have also been con- 
ferred in 153 instances of successful exertions of valor or merit/ 

‘ A considerable number of claims, arising from various actions arc 
still expected: particularly from the relatives of more than 400 of tire 
brave men who fell in the late glorious engagement* off Trafalgar and 
Ferrol.* 

It is impossible to peruse these pages without emotion ; we 
cannot but glory in the country of our nativity. But we have 
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need to be particularly cautiousjest our gratitude to God be lost 
in the tumult of patriotic exultation, and our prayers and humi- 
liations be superseded by national vain glory and self dependence. 
It is particularly necessary, on such an occasion, to ‘ search and 
see whether there be any evil zcay among us: the examination 
would be a considerable antidote to pride; and we sincerely 
wish it might be an incentive to reformation. 


FAST SERMONS. 

Art* XIX. Repentance and Reform , the only ground of Divine Favour 
A Sermon preach d at Tilbury, Essex, on Wednesday, Feb. 26, 
180(); being the Day appointed for a general Fast. By the Rev. 
Sir Adam Gordon, Bart, &c. pp. 39. Price Js. 6'd. llivingtons, 1806. 

AN unscriptural notion is intimated in this title, which, however, the 
^ sermon does not avow. It laments our departed statesman in ani- 
mated language, expatiates on his merits, and condemns, with just ve-? 
hemence, several prevalent vices in different classes of the community. 
It betrays a few blemishes which we have neither room nor inclination tq 
notice, but which a political or ecclesiastical antagonist would readily de- 
tect ; and some rather fretful allusions, which are injudiciously re- 
tained in a printed sermon, however locally just and expedient. 


Art. XX. Christian Sympathy weeping over the Calamities of War . 
A Sermon preached at Pell-Street -Meeting, Ratcliff- Highway, 
Feb. 26, J80 6; being the Day appointed for a Fast, &c. By Thos. 
Cloutt. pp. 25. Price is. Baynes, 1806. 

W HOLESOME doctrines, and interesting sentiments, are here dis- 
played in handsome perspicuous language. We suspect the 
preacher to be yet in his novitiate, and therefore presume to advise him 
to employ his respectable talents, in the culture of principles rather 
than of ornaments, arid to think every discourse deficient, which is not 
calculated to make known the Redeemer, * for the obedience of faith.* 


Art. XXI. The Picture and Duty of Britain , in the present alarming 
Crisis : a Discourse delivered in the Independent-Meeting House, 
Whiting Street, Bury St. Edmunds, Feb. 26, 1806, &c. &c. By 
Charles Dewhirst, pp. 29. Price Is. Williams, 1806. 

7 N this discourse, the style of which is generally suitable, dignified, and 
energetic, the preacher points out, as the Picture of Britain, her 
advantages and excellencies, her defects and dangers, with much 
spirit and impartiality 5 and enforces the Duty of humiliation, in the way 
pf submission, penitence, and prayer. The sermon is not free front 
faults, but it is> on the whole, creditable to the author’s abilities. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Art. XXII. American Annah , or a Chronological History of America, 

from its Discovery in i4 g2 to ISOCi. 2 vols. By Abiel Holmes, D.1X 

A.A.S. S.H.S. 8vo. pp. 481. Cambridge (New England) 1805. 

rrHE history of the rise and settlement of nations is highly interesting 
to the human mind, but the origin of those on the Old Continent, 
with the exception of some mentioned in the sacred scriptures, is enve- 
loped in the shades of mythology and fable ; nor can the curious be gra- 
tified with any distinct account of their progress, in the early state of so- 
ciety and colonization. The case, however, is different with respect to 
the modem and civilized inhabitants of the New Continent. For more 
than three hundred years since its discovery, it has been receiving an ac- 
cession of population from Europe. It has already been the theatre of 
great actions and events ; and a Dew empire has arisen in it, whoso 
influence on the commerce and relations of other nations, is rapidly 
increasing. The events which have taken place in this New World, 
subsequently to its discovery, may now be accurately ascertained, 
unblended with such legendary tales, as have darkened and distorted the 
early annals of most nations. Local histories of particular portions of 
America, have been given by a variety of writers, but no attempt had 
been made to furnish the outline of its entire history. To supply this 
desideratum is the object of the present work, in which Dr. Holmes has 
adopted a chronological form, and by this means, avoiding all extraneous 
matter, he has collected into this closely printed volume, a mass of in- 
formation that certain persons would have ^extended to three. Begin- 
ning with A. D. 14()2, when Columbus made bis first voyage, he has 
arranged, under each year, the events which occurred in every part of 
the western continent. In consequence of this arrangemenr, the narrative 
of distinct parts and settlements is disjoined and broken, but it possesses 
the advantage of giving an orderly and chronological view of the gradual 
progress made in the discovery of America, and the establishment of 
European settlements. 

In a short and modest preface, Dr. Holmes professes, that ‘ it has 
been uniformly his aim to trace facts, as much as possible, to their 
source * The sincerity of this profession is proved by the references to 
original writers, which are unusually numerous. Authorities and 
vouchers in the form of notes, are properly subjoined to almost every 
page, and they evince the extent of the undertaking, as well as the fidelity, 
diligence, and accuracy of the author. The plan which he had pro- 
jected, appears to be well-executed. In plain and unornamented lan- 
guage, he has given a concise, luminous, and undisguised statement 
of facts. His style is respectably free from solecisms. His mode of 
writing is neither declamatory nor diffusive: he has not produced, 
under the name of history, a florid composition, in which the fidelity of 
narration occasionally yields to the harmony of diction, or the charms of 
an antithesis ; neither has he combined distant incidents and events, to 
support a favouriteMheory, nor attriouted them to fictitious or inapplica- 
ble causes ; but he has pursued the proper province of annals in collec- 
ting a rich fund of information, to acquaint his readers with the real 
bourse and contemporary state of occurrences. 
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The present volume brings down the annals of America to the revo- 
lution under William and Mary. Its chronological form, and the great 
quantity of matter condensed in it, render it not very susceptible of ana- 
lysis or abridgement ; but as it is, at present, little known here, we shall 
abstract from it a sketch of the early progress of discovery and colo- 
nization in America. 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, hoping to find a passage to India 
by the western oceao, after experiencing many painful delays, received 
a commission from Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Spain, to 
make a voyage of discovery. On the third day of August, 14Q2, he 
sailed from Palos, in Spain, with three vessels and ninety men, on a 
voyage the most grand and daring in its design, and the most important 
in its result, of any that had ever been attempted. Leaving the Canary 
Islands on the 6th of September, he observed on the 14th a variation of 
the compass toward the west, which greatly alarmed his mariners. On 
the 12tb of October, when the crews were clamorous and ready to ma- 
tiny, he discovered land, which proved to be Guanahana, oneof the Ba- 
hama islands, which he named San Salvador ♦. On the 15th of the 
same month be discovered Cuba, and on December 6th, arrived at an 
island called by lire natives, Hayti, which, in honour of the kingdom by 
which he was employed, he named Hispaniola. Here, through the 
Carelessness of his sailors, one of his ships was lost, on which occasion he 
received the most friendly assistance from the natives. An Indian ca- 
*ique or prince, sent bis subjects to save what they could from the 
Wreck, and placed armed men to guard the goods preserved, who stood 
by them f all day and all night/ * All the people,' says the admiral, 
• lamented as if our loss had concerned them much.' Such were the 
jieople destined to be speedily exterminated, by the rapacity and cruelty 
of the Spaniards. Leaving 38 men in a fort erected on the har- 
bour which he called Navidad, Columbus sailed for Spain in January 
14§3, and after a dangerous voyage, arrived, March the 15th, at Palos, 
where he was received with the highest tokens of honour by the king and 
queen. On the 25th of September, he sailed from Cadiz on bis second 
voyage, with three ships of war and fourteen caravels, furnished with all 
necessaries for settlement or conquest, and having on board 1500 people, 
tome of whom were of the best families in Spain. On Lord’s day, No* 
vember the 3d, he discovered and named Dominica, one of the Caribbee 
islands ; and soon after Marigalante, Guadaloupe, and 50 other islands, 
in his run to Navidad, where he arrived November the 28tb, but the 
fort was demolished, and not a Spaniard to be seen. Bf their licentious 
conduct, they had drawn upon themselves the resentment and attack of 
the natives, and had all miserably perished. Sailing to another part of 
Hispaniola, Columbus founded the first town built by Europeans in the 
New World, which, in honour of the queen of Castile, he named 
Isabella. Leaving Peter Margarite, with 360 foot and 14 horse, to re- 
duce the island to the obedience of their Catholic majesties, Columbu* 
sailed for Cuba in 14t}t, and on the 5th of May discovered Jamaica, 
where he met with much opposition from the natives. Returning to 
Hispaniola, he met h*.s brother Bartholomew, after a separation of thir- 


* It is often called Cat Island, in maps* 
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t^en months ; and found, that during his absence, the outrageous con- 
duct of the Spaniards, had provoked four of the sovereigns of the island* 
to unite with their subjects to drive out their invaders. Columbus, 
inarching first against a cazique, who had killed 1 6 Spaniards, easily 
mibdued him ; and sent several of his subjects prisoners to Spain. The 
unsubdued cazkjues shewing a determination in 1495, to destroy,' if 
possible, the Spanish colony, Columbus waged war against them, with 
‘ 200 Christians , 20 horses, and as many dogs.’ The Indian army, 
though 100,000 in number, was soon subdued, and the whole island re- 
duced. Columbus imposed a severe tribute on all the inhabitants, who 
were above fourteen years of age. In the province of Cibao, where gold 
was found, each person was to pay a hawks bell* full of gold dust every 
three months; every other inhabitant of the island, 25 pounds of 
cotton. Columbus returned to Spain in 1496, leaving the government 
of Hispaniola to his brother Bartholomew, who, this year, sent 3UO 
Indians as slaves to Spain. This was in compliance with the mandate of 
their Catholic majesties, who had ordered, that whoever killed a Spa- 
niard should be sent to ^pain. On the credit of Herrera it is asserted, 
that, in consequence of the Spanish invasion, one- third of the wretched 
inhabitants of Hayti had already perished ! 

. In May 1496, John Cabot, and his son Sebastian, sailed from Bristol, 
in two caravels, with a commission from Henry VJI. They made land 
the 24th of June, which is supposed to have been part of the island of 
Newfoundland. Continuing their course westwardly, they soon reached 
the continent, and sailed along the coast northwardly to the latitude of 
67 degrees. Despairing to find the desired passage * to India* in that 
direction, they sailed back along the coast as far as Florida, and returned 
to England. Thus the continent of America was first discovered, in a 
voyage performed under a commission from the English crown ; but, 
through a singular succession of causes, sixty one years elapsed from this 
discovery, before the English attempted to colonize the country. 

Columbus sailed from Spain on his third voyage at the end Of May 
1498, with six ships. On the 1st of July he discovered Trinidad, and 
on the 1st of August the continent at Terra Firma. Sailing 200 leagues 
on this coast to Cape Vela, he discovered many islands, and returned to 
Hispaniola. This year, the city of St. Domingo, which had been founded in 
the preceding, was made the capital of the Spanish settlements. 

The gold remitted to Europe, stimulated private persons to make 
equipments at their own expense. Among the earliest of these adven- 
turers was Alonso de Ojeda, a gallant officer, who had sailed with Co- 
lumbus in his first voyage. Patronised by the bishop of Badajos, and 
aided by the merchants of Seville, he sailed from St. Mary’s, in Spain, 
on the 20tb of May 1499, with s * x ships. Amerigo Vespucci, a Floren-f 
tine gentleman skilful in navigation, accompanied him. They discovered 
land in 5° north latitude on the coast of Paria, and proceeded 
as far as Cape Vela. They ranged a great extent of coast, beyond that 
on which Columbus had touched. Amerigo, by the early publication of 
his voyage, was erronebusly supposed to be the discoverer of the con - 
jtinent, which not long after unjustly obtained hi9 name, and has ever 

* A small bell attached to hawks in falconry. 
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Since, by universal consent, been called America. If priority of dis- 
covery should confer the title, Columbus himself must yield to Cabot. 

In 1500 Vincent Yanez Pinzon sailed from Palos with four caravels^ 
He stood boldly to tne south, and was the first Spaniard who passed the 
equinoctial line. He discovered Cape Augustine in eight degrees south 
latitude, and, sailing to the north-west, found and named the river of 
the Amazons. The fertile district, * on the confines of which Pinzon 
stopped short,’ was soon more fully discovered by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, 
who hail been sent by the king of Portugal with 13 ships to the East In- 
dies. Standing far to the westward to avoid the calms on the Guinea 
shore, he accidentally discovered land in 10® south latitude, and 
coasted that part of South America which has since been called Brazil. 
In this year Columbus, through the intrigues of his enemies, was sent 
in chains to Spain, by Bovadilla the new judge and governor of His- 
paniola. Caspar de Cortereal, a Portuguese gentleman, sailed frona 
Lisbon with two ships, at his own cost. He arrived at Newfoundland, 
proceeded to the mouth of the great river of Canada, and discovered the 
coast of Labrador. In a second voyage, undertaken to find a passage to 
India, it is presumed that he fell by the hands of the Esquimaux, or 
perished among the ice. Roderigo de Bastidas, sailing from Cadiz for the 
western continent in J501, discovered all the coast of Terra Firma, from 
Cape Vela to the Gulf of Darien. Early in 1502, a new governor was 
sent to Hispaniola, with a fleet conveying 2500 persons, among whom 
were ten Franciscan friars. Columbus, acquitted at the court of Spain 
with a promise of restitution, sailed in May on his fourth and last 
voyage. Soon after his arrival at Hispaniola, a fleet sailed for Spain, 
©n board of which were Bovadilla, and the greater part of the enemies 
of Columbus. Being overtaken by a storm soon after their departure, 
they were swallowed up with the immense wealth they had unjustly ac 
quired. After the storm, Columbus sailed to the continent, discovered 
the bay of Honduras, proceeded along the main shore to Cape Grachs a 
Dios, and thence to the isthmus of Darien, where he gave name to the 
harbour of Porto Bello, on account of its beauty and security. Leaving 
it in January 1503, he entered the river Yebra. The fertility of the 
country, and the abundance of gold induced him to attempt a settlement 
in its neighbourhood, but meeting with a repulse from the natives, he 
relinquished the design ; being driven by a storm on his return, he was 
obliged to run his ships ashore at Jamaica, where he was detained eight 
months. In 1504, this distinguished navigator returned to Spaio,but found, 
to his inexpressible grief, that his frietid and patroness queen Isabella 
was dead. In this year some adventurers from Bretagne and Normandy, 
went in small vessels to fish on the banks of Newfoundland. The war 
against the Indians in Hispaniola, was renewed in 1505. Ovando, the 
Spanish governor, under the pretence of a respectful visit, treacherously 
seized Anacoana, a female cazique^ who was carried in chains to Do- 
mingo, and condemned to be banged. This atrocious conduct toward 
the Haytian princess, f who had been uniformly friendly to the Spa- 
niards,* completely humbled the natives, who, without farther resistance 
submitted to the Spanish yoke. 

The year 1506 was distinguished by the death of Columbus, at Valla- 
dolid, in Spain 5 and by the introduction of the sugar-cane into Hispa- 
niola, from the Canary Islands. In 1507, the inhabitants of Hispaniola, 
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Computed at a million when the island was discovered, were reduced to 
«ixty thousand. ' Those of the Lucayo islands, to the number of twelve 
hundred thousand, wasted in the mines of Hispaniola and Cuba, or by 
diseases and famine, had previously become extinct.’ In 1508, Juan 
Diaz de Solis, and Vincent Yanez Pinzon, discovered the Rio de Plata. 
Negroes were now imported into Hispaniola* from the coast of Guinea, 
because the miserable natives were found unequal to the labour of the 
mines and fields ! Thomas Aubert made a voyage to Newfoundland, and 
was the firft who sailed up the river St. Lawrence to Canada. On his 
return he carried over some of the natives to Paris. Alonso de Ojeda 
made an unsuccessful attempt in 1 509, to settle a colony on the east pide 
of the Gulf of Darien. At Puerto Rico a settlement was established in 
1510, but the natives, treated with ligour under the Spanish govern- 
ment, soon became extinct. Cuba was completely conquered in 1 5 1 ] ; 
and negroes, in greater numbers than before,j were imported into the 
Spanish colonies. 

Vasco Nunez travelled across the isthmus of Darien in 1513, with 2Q0 
men, and from a mountain on its western side discovered the ocean, 
which, from the direction in which he saw it, took the name of the 
South Sea. In his passage over the mountains, 6o6 Indians were de- 
stroyed like brute beasts. Vasco ordered about 50 to be torn to pieces 
by dogs f. In the following year, a dissension arose between Vasco 
Nunez and Arias d* Avila, who had been appointed governor of Darieu. 
Vasco, charged with calumny against the government, after some forma- 
lities of a trial, was beheaded — This history we see, like all others, is a 
record of crimes and punishments. 

Panama, on the South Sea, was peopled by Arias in 1515, who ex- 
plored 250 leagues on the coast. The islands of Bermudas were also now 
discovered by Gon sales Oviedas. In 14l6, Juan Diaz de Solis, reputed 
the ablest navigator in the world, was sent by the king of Spain, to find 
a passage to the Molucca or Spice islands, by the west. He entered the 
Rio de Plata, but attempting a descent in the country, he and several of 
his crew were slain by the natives, who devoured the bodies within 
sight of the ships. The hateful and iniquitous traffic in slaves between 
Africa and America, was first brought into a regular form in 15i/, by 
some Genoese merchants, who bought for 25,000 ducats a patent granted 


* On this island, the first theatre of Spanish cruelty, both towards the 
original inhabitants and African negroes, the negro-slaves, in modern 
times, have first succeeded in forcibly regaining their liberty, and by 
their horrid massacres have dreadfully retaliated the cruelties of Eu-* 
ropeans. Can the believer in a Providence fail to remark this coin- 
cidence ? Does not the righteous Governor of the world still f visit the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the children, to the third and fourth gene- 
ration ?* We look forward with much apprehension to the next national 
punishment for national crimes. Rev. 

‘ f Canum opera nostri utuntur in praeliis contra nudas eas gentes : 
ad quas rabidi insiliunt, baud sec us ac in feros apros au( fugaces cervos.' 
tf Marty r, 180. 
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to a Flemish ftvourite by Charles V. for the exclusive importation of 
4000 negroes into America. This year is also memorable for the dis«* 
covery of the coast of Mexico by Francis o Hernandez Cordova. Sailing 
in February from the Havanna, he made land at Cape Catocbe, the 
eastern point of that large peninsula, to which the Spaniards have given 
the name of Yucatan. They were here astonished at the approach of 
five canoes, full of Indians, decently clad in cotton garments. Cordova* 
continuing his course to the west, passed Campeacby, and some leagues 
to the northward of that place, 47 of his men were killed by the na- 
tives, and himself mortally wounded ; he died at Cuba. Fifty Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese ships were this year employed in the cod fishery 
on the banks of Newfoundland Velasquez, governor of Cuba, sent 
Juan de Grijalva, in 1518, to Yucatan, with four ships. He discovered 
the southern coast of the bay of Mexico to the river Panuco, and first 
called the country New Spain. Five hundred leagues, on the northern 
coast of this bay, were discovered the same year, by Alvarez Pinedo. 
Jn Grijalva’s voyage, the Spaniards heard of the rich and extensive em- 
pire of Montezuma. In 1519, Velasquez dispatched the celebrated 
Hernando Qortes, with eleven ships and 550 soldiers for the invasion of 
Mexico. Arriving with the armament at the river of Tobasco, he took 
possession of the town, though defended by 12,000 warriors. The next 
day he marched his troops to a plain, where he was attacked by an im- 
mense body of Indians, who wounded above seventy Spaniards by the 
first discharge of their weapons. ‘ The Spanish artillery did great exe- 
cution ; but when the cavalry came to the charge, the Indians, ima- 
gining the horse and rider to be one, were extremely terrified* and fled 
to the woods and marshes-’ 

Cortes next sailed to St. Juan de Ulua, where he received ambassadors 
from Montezuma, with rich presents; and a message, expressing his re- 
spect for the Spaniards, but his disinclination to receive any visits at his 
court. After settling the town of Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz, Cortes, de- 
termined to conquer or to die, destroyed his fleet, and commenced his 
march towards Mexico. In his way he first conquered, and then as- 
sociated in his interests, the T1 a scalans, a warlike people, less civilized 
than the Mexicans, and at enmity with them. Taking with him many 
thousands of his new allies, he forced his way through the most for- 
midable opposition to Iztapalapan, six miles distant from Mexico, an<L 
the next day marched his army along the graud causeway, which ex- 
tended in a straight line to that city. 

The timid and impolitic generosity which suffered them to enter this* 
splendid capital without molestation, the treacherous seizure of Monte- 
zuma, the battle of the temple, the death of the captive monarch, the 
disastrous retreat of the Spaniards on the night of July 1st 1520, the battle 
of Otompan, and their arrival at Tlascala, are succinctly related. Du- 
ring these transactions, Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese in the ser- 
vice of Spain, sailed through the Straits which bear his name, into the 
great Southern Ocean, which he called the Pacific. 

Under the year 1521, the author narrates the preparations made by 
Cortes, at Tlascala, for the conquest of Mexico, the fruitless attempt 
to take the city by storm at the commencement of the siege, the terrible 
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bavock made of the Mexicans in its progiess, and the persevering re- 
sistance of Quautemotzin * the new king. 

The particulars of this conquest of Cortez arc highly interesting, but 
they are extremely well known j and on this account we notice his ex- 
pedition very slightly : for the same reason we shall pass hastily over 
the history of the conquerors of Peru. The courage and the patriotism 
of the unfortunate prince and his subjects, render them very dear to us, 
while the baseness, the ingratitude, and the cruelty of the treacherous 
Cortez, have stamped his memory with indelible infamy. Our author 
rarely indulges any reflections j but those which he has introduced oa 
this conquest, are just and impressive, 

‘ Nothing was wanting but a good cause to render this conquest one 
of the most illustrious achievements recorded in ancient or modern his- 
tory : but while we admire the action as great, we condemn it as cri- 
minal. The sanguinary customs of the Mexicans were indeed abolished, 
by the introduction of European principles and manners ; but at what 
expense ? The victors in one year of merciless massacre, sacrificed more 
human victims to avarice and ambition, than the Indians, during the ex- 
istence of their empire, devoted to their gods. The forms of justice 
were established ; but by what means ? The Indian princes were de- 
spoiled of their territory and tributes, tortured for gold, and their poste- 
rity enslaved. The Christian religion was introduced j but in what 
manner, and with what effect ? * Her mild parental voice,’ to use tlie 
words of Clavigero, * was suborned to terrify confounded savages ; and 
her gentle arm was in violence lifted up, to raze their temples and hos- 
pitable habitations, to ruin every fond relic, and revered monument of 
their ancestry and origin, and divorce them in anguish from the bo- 
som of their country.* 

In the account of the Spanish settlements, the intelligent reader will 
recognise the use which has been made of Dr. Robertson’s history j but 
the additional matter contained in the notes, will convince him, that the 
best Spanish writers have been consulted. The account of the settle- 
ments made by the French, English, and Dutch, is so interesting and * 
satisfactory, that we shall continue the article in a succeeding number. 

Our readers, by combining the narratives we propose to insert, with - ' 
the historical view of North American settlements, in our first volume, 
p. 321, will complete the account of European colonization in that vast 
continent. 


* His name is commonly written Guatimozin, or Guatimotzin, 
but in the orthography of names, our author follows the Abbe Cla-t 
vigero, who was a native of Vera Cruz, and acquired the Mexican 
language. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Art. XXTir. Voyage en Moree , &c. Travels in the Morea, to Constan- 
tinople, in Albania, and in many other Parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
in the Years 1798 , 1 ?Q9, 1800, 1801. By F C. H. L. Pouqueville, 
M. D. Member of the Commission of Sciences and Arts of Egypt, 
&c. in 3 vols. 8vo. about 1180 pp. Paris, 1805. 

T?VERY circumstance that can render any region interesting to us, at- 
taches to the scene of this important work. We have travelled it over 
jrnd over in our youth with the illustrious great whose ashes it entombs; 
and the studies of earl) life are so dear to our remembrance from as- 
sociated circumstances, that they communicate their influence to every 
subject on which they were employed. With what varied emotions we 
consider the various scenes whose records we then perused, and re- 
pew the pleasure we formerly felt in contemplating the great, the war- 
like, the wise, and. in some sense, the virtuous! Whether we trace its 
political, moral, or intellectual changes, the retrospect of Greece is 
highly affecting. The most enlightened country of Europe is become the 
jnost barbarous ; and instead of excessive admiration, excites a compas- 
sion that borders on contempt : the cradle of freedom is become its grave; 
the mother, or rather the adopting queen, of genius, art, and science, is 
the degraded slave of ignorance and cunning; and the country, which had 
heard from the sacred lips of apostles, what philosophers had in vain 
struggled to learn, or pretended to teach, is, we fear, the prey of every 
vice that rages in the wilderness of brutal oppression. 

Those who thus consider the state of the inhabitants, will eagerly ex- 
plore, in the company of M. Pouqueville, the eventful regions which they 
have travelled with Strabo and Pausanias. 7he places remain, the relics 
of departed greatness ; the stadium, the theatre, the temple, remain — 
empty 1 1 he scenes of the curiously balanced constitutions of democracy 
still exist, but the inhabitants groan beneath a foreign yoke. One 
picture might serve for the w hole political condition of the country $ a 
crafty Greek, holding with trembling hand the subordinate power which 
he possesses, beneath the tro.wns and extortions of an arrogant Mussul- 
man, and venting on his more degraded fellows, who crouch beneath his 
feet, the clamours of insatiable avarice, and the fury of exasperated pride. 

May not some hardy deliverer restore the glory of his country ? Cer- 
tainly : if courage and subtilty could effect it. M. Pouqueville assures us 
that it still produces vigorous bodies and hale constitutions, with a de- 
gree of cunning and address which few nations can rival. But where is 
tne public spirit, the mutual communication and confidence, the hope of 
distinction? Where is die enlightened, comprehensive, energetic mind, 
to see, to combine, to invigorate? 

Greece was originally peopled at various times, and by heteroge- 
neous colonies from different regions. Antient distinctions, we find, 
still exist nearly unimpaired. The strength of the inhabitants is split 
into small divisions, and the anc ient principles of confederation are for- 
gotten. Liberty is no more j Education is no more: the love of glory 
is departed 

From these various considerations,, we fear that all the relief 
the Greeks can expect, is only a change of masters. The event® 
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bf bveijr kour tender this subject increasingly interesting: vi re shall 
therefore enter at tome length into the volumes before us. 

. Few travellers hdvfc braved the difficulties of an excursion in thfe 
Mofea. Fewer still have traversed from coast to coast, or have ventured 
to quit the high roads leading from city to city. Hence the internal parts 
of this peninsula have continued little known to hs ; and our information 
has rather been collected incidentally, than obtained through any direct 
or regular channel. Many distinct tribes of people, also, continue 
undescribed and if we are not obliged to the traveller before u$ for intro- 
ducing us to a Grecian world entirely new, yet We readily acknowledge 
that many of his descriptions are more complete, as to their parts, if not 
tnore interesting as to their subjects, than most which have hitherto 
reached us. His flattery of Bonaparte, and his virulence against Bri- 
tain and British ambassadors, must be considered as the order of the day- 
in the country where he publishes. We are content he should ” speak 
daggers/’ if” he use none.” They have not excited our anger, but our 
smile ; or rather our regret, that a man of understanding should find 
himself under the necessity of submitting to such a degradation. 

Accident frequently accomplishes, what no talents or qualifications 
oould hope to achieve, or even dare to attempt ; and the misfortune 
of captivity that overtook our author, gave him facilities for obtaining 
information, which perhaps nothing else could have acquired. M. Pouque- 
ville accompanied the army of Bonaparte to Egypt, in the character of 
Physician and Savant. He quitted that country in a Leghorn tartan, the 
14 Brumaire An. 7 . (November 1793.) on his return to France; but 
was taken in the neighbourhood of Calabria, by a corsair of Tripoli ; who 
being alarmed at the appearance of a frigate, separated from his prize, 
which was carried by the prize master into the port of Navarin, in thd 
Morea. From hence, after a time, M. P. was sent, with others, to Con- 
stantinople, to which city he travelled partly by land, partly by water. 
He met With a considerable number of his countrymen, prisoners in the 
Seven Towers, whence he was at lengtR released, and quitted Turkey 
S e pt. 9, 1803. Being thus thrown, unintentionally, on a coast, which 
is seldom visited by Europeans, and crossing in his journey an extent of 
Country, into which travellers rarely penetrate, he had opportu- 
nities of observing and reporting many subjects, comparatively new, a* 
Well as extremely interesting. His profession, also, afforded him the 
privileges of a more intimate intercourse with persons and families, thaii 
can be enjoyed by passing strangers, however strongly recommended. 

Our readers will readily imagine, that no man acquainted with the’ 
events of their antient history, could visit Mantinea, Argos, Olympia, 
Corinth, Thebes, Sparta, &c. without experiencing the most lively sen- 
sations ; and the literati will acknowledge their obligations to our author, 
not merely for descriptions of places, and objects which he saw, but for 
various hints capable of being rendered extremely useful, if ever this 
country should be subjected to the investigation of enlightened curiosity. 

These volumes contain a great variety of subjects. They hardly ad- 
mit of analysis, but may be considered as composed of three or more dis- 
distinct narrations. First that of Dr. P. himself, describing his route 
from Navarin to Constantinople; secondly, that of the officers, his friends, 
from whom he had been separated, when taken prisoner, from Patras 
t o Constantinople 5 thirdly, various information collected from the gar- 
f isons of Zaote and Corfou, sent to the general prison, and par- 
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ticularly from M. M. Poitevin, Charbonnel, and Bessieres, who, though 
prisoners, enjoyed some degree of liberty, and had opportunities of making 
a variety of remarks, which they communicated to the writer before ns. 

Instead of attempting to follow the order of this work, we shall select 
foi translation such passages, as contain information not readily to be found 
Tn other writers : presenting first, those which relate to Geography, ra- 
ther antient than modern ; secondly, those which describe the present 
races of Greeks ; and thirdly, those which refer to the concerns and cha- 
racter of the Turks. 

.The present state of those once flourishing Greek cities which 31 c 
distinguished in antient history by their magnificence, their importance, 
or the splendour of tbeir exploits, cannot but be. interesting to every liberal 
ihind. 

The site of Mantinea is now a marsh. This city was of an oval form; 
the remains of its walls are in some places six feet high, and more than 
eighteen feet thick, solidly built with stone, brought from Mount Arte- 
misius. It had four principal gates, leading to Achaia, to Argos, to Te- 
. gea, and to Megalopolis. While M. P. was on the spot, a Greek dis- 
covered, in a place probably allotted to the Stadium, a small statue, in 
perfect preservation. Perhaps more might be found by digging. The 
plain of Mantinea is about five leagues in length, from North to South ; 
and three in breadth. It is strewed with fragments of columns, and 
ruined inscriptions. The sides of the hills around it are covered with vine-* 
yards. About a league from Mount Menalus, towards Tegea, is the field 
of battle, wherein the Nelson of Bceotia fell in the arms of victory. 
“ This spot where so many heroes repose, is covered with 

LAUREL* AND ROSEMARY, WHICH DECORATE THEIR UNKNOWN SE- 
PULCHRES. Vol. I. p. 85. 

Olympia appears to have been ascertained by M. Fauvel, one of our 
Author’s companions in adversity, fje observed some workmen of the 
Aga, who were then, fortunately for him, digging for building materials. 
They had not dug far^ when they discovered several shafts of columns, 
fluted, exceeding six feet in diameter. The first row 'of stones of the 
eella were five feet in height, and preserved their original situation. Our 
Author affirms, on his own observation, that a traveller who should en- 
gage in researches in this place, could hardly fail of his reward. 

“ If he no longer finds the temple of Jupiter, or that of Juno, or of 
Vesta, he will discover other objects worthy of his curiosity. Let him 
take advantage of the autumn season, when the trees have shed their 
leaves, and the earth is washed by the rains. At every step be will meet 
with antient shields, fragments of bas reliefs, and bronze trophies, easily, 
recoverable, by a little labour, from that load of adventitious soil, which 
now overwhelms them. I affirm, without hesitation, that the remains of 
early ages are here preserved. The inundations of the Alpheus, which 
occasionally extend to grfeat distances, have carried sand and earth over 
the greater part of the Altis and Olympia. The leaves fallen from the, 
trees, and other vegetable substances, amassed, have also contributed to 
elevate the soil : but in general the accession does not exceed six, or eight, 
feet in height, which is daily encreased by new layers, brought by tho 
torrents from the mountains, as well as by the riyer, in the time of 
floods. Sugh is the situation of Olympia, The village of Miraca, at 
no great distance, in the side of a hill, is wholly inhabited by Greeks, 
and is governed by an Aga, These good people wou^ for a trifle, dig at 
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ftny spot to Which they might be directed. They collect bronzes ; and 
among the number of medals which they find, some Valuable ones might 
doubtless be selected, pp. 124 — 130. 

Corinth claims our notice, as a city interesting by its antient charac- 
ter, the eye of Greece j where the arts and sciences, commerce, philo- 
sophy and libertinism, held divided empire. It also occupies a distinguish- 
ed pface in the Gospel history ; and the manners of its citizens, in thos$ 
early ages of the church, their mistakes, and inadvertencies, continue to be 
Of use even to ourselves, distant as we are, both in time, and place, by the 
admonitions, exhortations, and reproofs, to which they gave occasion, 
id. p. thus describes this city. 

“ Let not the traveller seek in Corinth the remains of those sumptuous 
edifices which formerly were its ornament, and its boast. Corinth, once 
the sanctuary of the fine arts, Corinth, that city where rjehes, luxury, and 
pleasures strove to outvie each other, that Corinth, in short, which filled 
the universe with its fame, is now but a mere huddle of houses, a decrepid 
city, thfe inhabitants of which, tormented by the double scourge of 
misery and disease, for the most part resemble phantoms returned from 
the sepulchre. 

(( It would be difficult to fix the site of Corinth, were it not absolutely 
ascertained by the Isthmus, and did not the murmur of the two seas, 
Which rebounds from the Geranian Mount, rouse the traveller from his 
ftielancholy meditations. 

" Corinth, built at the foot of Mount Geranius, but nearer to the sea 
of Crissa than to the gulf of Salaminej possesses at this time, several 
wealthy commercial houses, which nothing but profit can detain in a situ- 
ation so unhealthy. It is commanded by the fortress of Acrocorinthus, 
into which Christians are not admitted. But the cannoti of this citadel 
cainnot protect the city ; indeed, by reason of its immense elevation, it 
seems to be constructed principally for the eagles which soar around it. 

,r The antiquities of Corinth offer nothing but eleven doric columns. 
Hot baths, perhaps those of Helen, still exist at the foot of Mount Gera- 
fiius ; and the traveller may visit the situation occupied by the stadium, 
Whefe the ancients celebrated games in honour of Melicerta; 

n From this spot, now waste, it is about an hours walk to Acrofcorin- 
thiis. tn the precipices of this rock nothing is seen but shafts of columns, 
half-broken bases, and entire pillars of the most highly valued marbles. 
It is said, that this citadel yet preserves several interesting remains of an- 
tiquity $ such as the fountain of Pyrene, wholly constructed of white 
marble, a quantity of has reliefs, and various unpubl ished inscriptions. 

" Ffom this sublime point, what a magnificent view extends over the 
whole of Greece ! Achaia, Sicyonia, Argos and its eminences, the Par- 
fhenius, the Taygetus, Naupli and its Palamides, the wide-spread gulf of 
Argos, aft'd the shores of Laconia, are beheld at a single glance. At the 
fedt of the spectator lie the sea of Lepanto, and the gulph of Enghia. 
Megdfa, Salamis, and Eleusis form part of the view. The vessels quit- 
ting the Pireus at Athens, in its days of prosperity, might be discerned from 
this point. Epidaurus, Egina, Calanria, are in front, as likewise is the 
region of the Hermionides, wkieh mingles its azure tints with those 
of the sea. The eye wanders also on Mount Cytheron, and examines 
the double peaks,— but the whole soul of the spectator is insufficient fq r 
* the' objects which surround it. The isthmus is called by the modern 

3 ci 
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Greeks, hexamiili , the six mile way ; that appellation describing itfr 
breadth.* pp. 147— 150. 

The present Mistra is a mile distant from where the ancient Sparta 
stood. The Persian column is not wholly destroyed, though every day 
it suffers additional mutilation. The walls of the temple of Venus armed , 
the remains of that dedicated to Hercules, still exist $ and perhaps, could 
thcv be explored, might afford interesting discoveries. They are con- 
structed of extremely beautiful marble. The Russians erected redoubts 
in the theatre, so pompously described by Pausanias and Plutarch. What 
a change ! Russians at Sparta ! Redoubts in the theatre ! 

On the banks of the Eurotas are yet remaining those marbles, wherein 
were fixed the rings for mooring the gallies. which at certain times of 
the year came up as high as Sparta. The Dromos is marked by its 
mins : the ranges of seats are visible $ a few exertions in clearing away 
the earth, would discover the whole course of it. 

Argos exists only in its name : a few bas reliefs and effaced inscrip- 
tions, on a rock in its vicinity, mark the place where it stood $ but the 
present Argos is wholly modem, and is about an hour in circuit. 

The pass of the Thermopylae, whose hot baths still remain, is holy to 
every warm and patriotic heart. ‘ Several heaps of stones which are 
seen a little beyond the pass, are marked by the tradition of the inha- 
bitants, as the tombs of the Spartans ; and the Greek physician ot 
Salone had not failed to remark this particular to the French travellers. 
On approaching this defile, Ibrahim Tchiavux , who had no doubt pro- 
cured information at Salone, as to the safety of the route, began to put 
his pistols in order, and to make ready an enormous musquet which he 
carried. One of the prisoners inquiring his reasons, he answered, € it is 
because in this pass there are people like myself, land corsairs, who strip 
travellers of their property ;* and, indeed, the Thermopylae are nothing 
but a cut-throat gullet, where it would not be remarkably safe to in- 
dulge meditations on the interesting events of past ages.* Vol. II. 
pp. 39, 40. 

On inspecting the plain of Pharsalia, which should rather be called a 
valley, the narrator thinks it wonderful how the sagacious Pompey, who 
occupied the most advantageous situation, could possibly suffer a most 
certain victory to escape him. At the present moment Pharsalia seem* 
to have concentered in itself the whole industry of Thessaly. The plain 
is covered with cultivation of various kinds. Numerous villages em- 
bellish the hills which surround it \ and the city is not inferior in 
importance to the fertile territory, of which it is the capital, p. 48. 

The writer describes many places as striking by the beauty of their 
views, and the fertility of their soil: they produce whatever human 
life requires $ or rather, they are capable of producing it in great abun- 
dance, did not the political circumstances of the country oppose the 
bounty of Providence. The reader, no doubt, will be desirous of M. 
P’s account of a spot so celebrated as the Elysian fields especially, ad- 
jacent as they are to what was formerly venerated as one of the mouths 
of Hell. 

1 The Elysian fields might still be the residence of a happy population. 
There might return, in the midst of romantic landscapes,. beneath a tran- 
quil sky, and surrounded by a fertile territory, those days which the 
poets delighted to celebrate. In no country of the world can the eye 
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comprehend more extensive prospects ; whether it wander toward Mount 
Pindus, when the' sun, rising above its summits, awakes the birds which 
slumber beneath the bushes of the valleys, or whether it follow this lu- 
minary, when setting behind the Acroceraunian mountains. The Elysian 
fields extend about five leagues from north-east to south-west, and 
have nearly six* thousand fathom (about seven miles) in their mean 
diameter. 

4 Their limits are determined to the north, by Mount Tomarus and its 
forests to the east, they end at the margin of the lake Acherusia, and 
at the city of Janina : Mount Cassiopeia, and the lesser Pindus, confine 
them to the south $ and the mountainous territory of the ancient Elea, 
closes them on the west. Several streams, with a river which flows 
north of the lake, beside various rivulets, irrigate and enrich them. 

* The lake Acherusia, respecting the situation of which modem geo- 
graphers have differed, forms one extremity of the Elysian fields. It is 
from north to south about four leagues and an half : in breadth, from 
east to west, about three thousand four hundred fathoms (nearly four 
miles.) Its environs, ragged and sharp toward the east, are agreeable 
and charming toward the south and west. The position of an island 
about half way in this lake, but nearest to the eastern shore, has occa- 
sioned a nominal division of it into upper and lower ; but both are formed 
by one common stream, which the ancients called Cocytus, and this name 
is still given to it by some of the moderns. Derived, no doubt, from in- 
numerable glaciers, and supplied by those unknown receptacles of water 
which exist among the mountains adjoining to the Pindus, this river, 
after having long continued its course under ground, rises in the lake 
Acherusia, nearly in its center, at a place called by the Greeks Pe- 
rama . The sharp and peaked hills on the right bank of the Acherusia, 
by receding form a semi-circle, or semi-oval, around the Perama , with- 
in which recess the Pacha has a pleasure-house. The Cocytus falls 
from the bank of the same name by nearly twenty mouths, through 
which its waters issue, each mouth equal in size to the trunk of a tree. 
To the north the lake also receives a little river, probably that of 
Dodona, as well as the contributions of many rills, which fall into it, 
after having wandered in the plain, or along the fragrant declivities 
which surround this side of the lake. 

* However surprizing the falls of the water of the Cocytus may be 
thought, the little island in the lake, offers to the observer, perhaps a 
still greater subject of wonder. It is inhabited by Greeks, who reside in 
a village standing north and east $ they have also a monastery on it, but, . 
although the major part of these inhabitants were bom on this island, 
they have not been able to reconcile themselves to a phenomenon which 
regularly occurs, especially during autumn, to their great conster- 
nation. Hardly is the month of October arrived, when this island 
seems to be placed on a tremulous basis ; more than thirty violent 
shocks are felt in a day, accompanied with explosions like the report of 
heavy cannon. The Greeks, alarmed by these subterranean commo- 
tions, and by the noises which accompany them, quit their houses in 
great affright, and loudly implore assistance from heaven. Never- 
theless, it should appear that the danger attending this phenomenon is 
not equal to the dismay it produces. — The inhabitants have no tradition 
of equal antiquity with the production of this island, which is, perhaps. 
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destined to be engulphed in the lake Acherusia, or to rise above H, (at 
the islands of Santorini , and the Kameni , have risen above the sea) ao as 
to repel the waters of the lake, and thereby to cause an inundation ove? 
the Elysian fields. 

‘ The waters of the lake Aeherusia are bad, and fetid $ but those of 
the Cocytus have all the freshness and limpidity possessed by the purest 
springs. A multitude of fish is found in the lake, especially cray-fisb, 
Gre^t numbers of aquatic birds cover it in all seasons $ many backs cross 
it in all directions, -and the Pacha has a pleasure-boat on it. An infinity 
of hitherto unnoticed plants flourish on its banks, on the volcanic soil of 
the island which it contains, or float along the surface of its waves. It 
h£& its calms, it* tempests, its current*, its drifts, and during th* 
rains, it covers almost double the surface which it occupies at othep 
times. The waters of the Acherusia, after long restraint between its 
hanks, unite to form the Acheron, which loses itself three quarters of of 
league tp the south, under the mountain Cassiopeia* In the gulpk of 
Avernua. 

Dreaded spot ! but a spot which now neither exhales the smell of suW 
phur, nor exudes bitumen : distinguished only as the place where the Ache- 
ron disappears from view. The ancients who beheld this phenomenon pro- 
longed its course to the midst of bell, which they could no where better 

place, than beneath the mountains of Epirus. Twelve leagues 

from Mount Cassiopeia, the waters of the Acheron re- appear from un- 
derground, in the environs of a village called FeU&tri, and continue their 
epurse to the gulpb of Arta, formerly the gulph of Ambracia, in which 
they issue, after having formed a morass. All the mountains east and 
south of the lake are calcareous. The vibrations of earthquakes which 
they experience, occur, as throughout the Peloponessns, in autumn s 
while Mount Tomarus, and the mountains of the Chimera, rarely feel 
any shocks. Especially after a summer which has been flof and dry, 
the inhabitants of Greece await, with great apprehensions, these con*» 
yulsions of the earrii.’ Vol. III. pp. 3 7—46 

Such is the present state of a country, which furnished not a few of 
those poetical descriptions of the unseen world, embellished by invent 
tive genius, with the very acme of horror. But we must not conceive 
of this neighbourhood as having been at all times the same as it is at pre-s' 
sent. We may indeed say with Lucretius, 

Nusquam apparent Achermfa tempi#, 

f r No hell, no sulphurous lakes appear 5” but the narration of Dr. P. sufi? 
ficiently implies that even now a subterranean Volcano manifests itself 
by its effects : and that the natives of the place themselves are not recon- 
ciled to the dangers of their situation. This volcano three thousand years 
ago, might be more superficial, than it is at present ; then it emitted 
steams of sulphureous exhalation, whose stench was insupportable, like, 
that Of the Solfa terra, near Naples, at certain times 5 and then the gases 
which it disengaged, possessed the same morbific properties, as those 
which now distinguish the Grotta del Cane. This lake, then, was ano? 
ther Dead Sea ; the seat of another Vesuvius or Etna. Hence when any 
person, whether by accident or design, was subjected to its influence, 
the functions of life were suspended, and apparent death ensued : but if 
withdrawn from thence in time, the gradual effects of the fresh air, by 
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restoring respiration, had every appearance of recalling the departed to 
the regions of life aadday. What ample scope for delusion did these phe* 
nomena afford ! And to what bewilderings of fancy during the interval 
of interrupted rationality, were they not accessory ! 

Pausanias describes the Cocytus as flowing with a most unpleasant 
water : in the same place as the Acherusian marsh, and adjacent to the 
river Acheron. He gives it as his opinion, that Homer having seen 
these places, had the boldness to insert in his poems, as well those, par* 
Honiara concerning tools in Hades, as the names of infernal rivers, 
which he derived from the rivers of Thesprotia. Lib. i. cap. 17. 

We venture to conjecture, that as this Cocy tus, whose waters are nave 
salubrious, was in the days of Pausanias unpleasant, and undrinkable, 
so, in the days of Homer, its streams were absolutely fatal. In fact} 
the volcano was then, if not in vigorous activity, yet; very recently ex* 
Anguished ;an d it should appear, that the Aery Phlegetbon itself was a 
stream of lava , issuing in the adjacent waters* and producing at once the 
most terrific noises, the most nauseous stench, and the most deadly 
fames* 

EySa jAfy eis A%epoylat nvpt$\e r yiQvv re ptts<rt , 

Kvxvlos S', os or) Irvyos vSaros esiv cvnopput? 

Jlslpyj rtj tyncis re $vu vola/xwv epidtsTrwy. 

Od. K. 513*— 51 $. 

Where Phlegethon’s loud torrents, rushing down. 

Hiss in the flaming gulf of Acheron ; 

And where, slow -rolling from the Stygian bed, 

Cocytus* lamentable waters spread : 

Where the dark rocks o’erhang the infernal lake. 

And mingling streams eternal murmurs make. 

Pope. 

The Latin poets accommodated the images they borrowed from the 
Greeks, to places and objects in their own country ; and. it is probable; 
that when the Greek writers referred these terrestrial phenomena to the 
unseen world, they borrowed, in their turn, ideas derived from a source, 
which must not be sought in Egypt, where no prototype existed, hut 
in a region remotely east $ the origin not of Greece only, hut of the 
whole western world. 

Quitting these topics, which, however interesting by their antiquity, 
we cannot further discuss, we proceed to notice what is of more imme- 
diate and instant interest. The public has heard much of the Mouths of 
Cattaro, and they are still the subject of great contention between 
the Emperors of Russia, Austria, and France. In what their importance 
consists, our readers may gather from the following description : 

'Nature does not offer in any country of the world, a port equal to the 
Bhizonic gulph, fetter known in modern days, by the term Mouths of the 
Cattaro. Let imagination conceive of three vast basons, extending very 
far into the surrounding country, and communicating with pach other 
only by passages capable of being regularly defended ; and this will sug* 
gest some idea of the ports of Cattaro. Afterwards, a single inspection 
of the plans of Coronelli, which, however, are not perfect,will convince 
us that fancy itself is hardly adequate tp the detail of these wonderful 
harbours. 
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The largest fleets may find shelter in these deep recesses, or arms of the 
sea; and from the screens of rugged mountains around them, where, in 
all probability, exist only forests and pasturages, might suddenly issue 
unsuspected squadrons, stored with the whole apparatus of >«rar. 

■ Sublime declivities circumscribe the ports of Cattaro ; and the levels 
m their neighbourhood, are inhabited by a population whose character is 
intrepidity. Everywhere nature exhibits decided marks of superiority, 
with an air of grandeur, degraded by no imperfections. In short, the 
Mouths of the Cattaro ought to be regarded as the most important port 
of the Adriatic; and to whomsoever this belongs, the dominion of 
this sea belongs of course. It would be useless to detail the other ad- 
vantages felt and appreciated; and which Germany, being in. possession 
of this point, would no doubt render manifest. East of these Mouths 
of Cattaro, rise the mountains inhabited by the Montenegrins ; a lofty 
and brave race, breathing nothing but war. The half savage state in 
which they exist, the view of their mountains, and of the sea dashing 
yvith noisy vehemence pn the shores of Dalmatia, in short, the tumults 
of the elements, are their delight. They are the remaining and un* 
changed descendants of the ancient Illyrians. Most of them profess 
Christianity, but all of them worship independence only ! They some- 
times forsake the scenes of their nativity, to enter the service of the 
Emperors of Russia ; and their constitutions are rarely able to support the 
phange of climate ; and although better fed and better treated than wheq 
at home with their families, the greater part of these adventurers perish.* 

pp. 288, 289. 

Our traveller afterwards favours us with an intimation which needs 
not the spirit of prophecy to explain it, that 4 every thing leads to the 
belief that a warlike marine may issue one day from the bottom of this 
gulf, to proclaim and defend the liberty of the Mediterranean.' And in 
another place he allows ten years to this event. Can a more complete 
developement of the projects of Buonaparte be desired ? Certainly French 
politicians have not studied in vain the science of geography ! and what 
the policy of Louis XIV. originated, the insatiable avidity of this chief 
(if it be the will of Providence) will accomplish. 

That other nations as well as the French knew the importance of 
this situation,appears from the contract made by the British Government 
with the late Col. Williams who was in the Austrian service, to cut 
40, OOO trees for the use of the British navy. . That officer commanded 
the forts at the Mouths of Cattaro ; not far from which he had an estate. 
This permission of the Austrian government, we are well informed, was 
no gratification to Buonaparte. 

(To be continued..) 


Art. XXIV; De la Prtpon i ranCe maritime et commerciale de la Grande 
Bretagne , &c. On the Maritime and Commercial Preponderance of 
England, or the Interests of other Nations relative to England and 
France. By M. Montbrion. 1 vol. 8vo. Price 5 francs, 75c. 

'T'HE author, as may be expected, endeavours to prove, that the com- 
mercial system of England is essentially hurtful to the other trading 
nations, and proposes to prove the necessity of a cqalition against her; 
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life declaims on the rights of Neutrality, the Navigation Act, the ba~ 
lance of Commerce ; and after pointing out to other nations the incon- 
Veniencies which they experience from the power and prosperity of 
England, he directs them to measures, both military and commercial, 
suited to remedy the evil ; and has also the generosity to instruct Great 
Britain in the system which she ought to pursue. 


Art. XXV. Memorial pour la Defense de Places, Jaisant suite au Me- 
morial pour Valtaque ; a Memoir on the Defence of fortified Places ; 
companion to a Memoir on Attack 3 a posthumous Work of Cormon- 
taingne, Marechal de-Camp. 1 vol. 8vo. plates. Price 11 francs, 
common paper, fine ditto, 20 francs. 

“M\ CORMONTAINGNE, Marechal dfe Camp, an engineer officer, 
inferior, say the Frpnch, to Vauban alone, was author of a very 
highly esteemed Memoir on the attack of fortified places. The present 
work treats of the duty of infantry, cavalry, and artillery in sieges, and 
Retails every operation with the most scrupulous minuteness and exacti- 
tude. C. had composed the work for his own direction, and it will 
probably be considered 4s a fit companion to his former memoir, and a 
Useful acquisition to the engineer. 


Art. XXVI. Les Monumens antiques, expliquees par la Mythologies 
Ancient Monuments explained by Mythologie. 1 vol. 8vo. To sub- 
scribers 12 francs per vol. ; to non-subscribers, 15 francs. — Paris. 

J^pHE materials of this work are collected and arranged by M. Alexan- 
^ dre le Noir, Administrator of the Museum of French Monuments, 
and the- plates are designed and engraved by M. Laurent Guyot. The 
.first volume only is published, containing 50 plates, outlines, & c. and 
eludes the principal part of the letter A. Two volumes at least will be 
published annually. The subjects are treated with clearness, precision, 
and brevity, and the editor’s information is drawn from competent 
sources. 


Art. XXVII. Galerie antique, ou Collection des Chefs d,' oeuvres, <F Ar- 
chitecture, de Sculpture, et de Peinture antique. The antique Gallery, 
Qr a Collection of the principal productions of Antiquity in Architec- 
ture, Sculpture and Painting. Price 8 francs per Number, published 
monthly. 

T^HIS work was commenced several years ago, but the political trou- 
bles which intervened, occasioned its suspension. It is now recom- 
menced by different persons, and the known enterprize and abilities of 
its presept publishers (M.M. Treuttel and Wurtz,) leave but little doubt of 
its success. M. Legrand, Architect of Public Monuments, and whose 
reputation in the arts and in literature is well established, will superintend 
the letter-press : and M. Boutrois will inspect the engravings. The 
suite is intended to embrace the Chef3-d’oeuvres of antiquity : The first 
division of the work will be composed of the Grecian remains^ and 
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more particularly those relative to Athens ; afterward's will succeed Syria, 
Xgypt> Sicily, Magna Grecia, Italy, and France $ one entire division wi8 
be devoted tp Oriental monuments. Each country will form a complete 
division*, and may be purchased separately. 


DUTCH LITERATURE. 

Act. XXVIII. Bibtiotheek van. theohgische Letterkund: The Library of 
Theological Literature, vol. 1 . 8vo. 700 pp. Amsterdam* 

TpOUR numbers of this work constitute a volume, containing papers 
** cm various subjects suited to the plan expressed in its title. The 
first number includes, among other things, a very full account of the 
putch Missionary Society, established at Rotterdam in 1?97» for the 
propagation of Christianity among the heathen. Several Missionaries 
from this, society, now labour among the Hottentots and Cadres in 
Southern Africa j we presume that their names, history, and circum- 
stances, are well known to our readers. 

. The second number contains an account of the state of religion in 
West Friesland. The numbers of the, different denominations in this pro* 
vince are detailed j it appears that there are 127,722 Calvinists. QQZ* 
Lutherans. — 15, 145. Catholics, — 12,955. Baptists. — 2d, Remonstrants, 
20. — United Brethren or Moravians, and 102^ Jews. It also f u r nishe s a 
Similar statement of Dutch Brabant, Gueldres and Groningep. 

The. third number pursues the same plan, and includes the provinces 
of Zealand and Utrecht x with the island of Wale her en. 

The fourth number contains an estimate of the Protestants in France ; 
an account of the church at Dordrecht , and a variety of other religious 
information. The volume is completed in a table of contents. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Art. XXIX. Vollstanddge Natwrgeschichte der schadlichen Forstinseiten ; 
the Natural History of Insects, which are detrimental to Forests. By 
J. M. Bechstien and L. Scharfenberg. vol. X. 4to. 290 pp. 3 plates. 
Leipsig, 3rxd. 8gr. 1806. 

'T'HE editors of this work intend to investigate in two sections the his- 
** tory of those insects which are injurious to forests. In two succeed- 
ing sections they will give the history of usefol insects, which favour 
the grow th of trees by destroying noxious ^animalculae, and which of 
course should be carefully distinguished from the pernicious. 

The present volume commences with an introduction to the history of 
insects in general, and noxious insects in particular: this is followed, 1. 
By a description of the hurtful insects of the first two orders of Linnaeus. 
2. Remarks on the devastations whicn they commit. 3. Description of 
their species, under which head the authorities of Linnaeus and Fabricius 
are followed. These descriptions are concisely detailed with clearness 
and accuracy, and, what is evidently of prime importance, the synony* 
roes are carefully, preserved . Two new species discovered by M. Becky 
stien, are very minutely described - 3 these are 1 Bostrickus Finos tri x which 
has frequently been confounded with the Bostrifhus typographies, and 
2 the Bostricfius fraxini. 
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Art. XXX. Handluch der Welt&gichtti Manual of Universal History*, 
By Professor Poeliz. 2 vols. 8vo. Leipzig, 3 rxd. l6gr. 

'T'H I S work deserves to be distinguished from the many Universal 
Histories, which are continually crowding the press. The author 
m his introduction enforces the utility of studying universal history. He 
proceeds to distinguish the course of events into the following periods y 
the first comprises the space from the origin of the human race to Gyrusi 
the second, commences with Cyrus, and terminates with Alexander $ 
the third reaches to Augustus; and the fourth from Augustus to Charles* 
le-franc, A. D. 7§Q. To this fourth period, the author has subjoined a 
sketch of the history of literature up to the end of the fifth century. 
The fifth period continues the history to the discovery of America. Th$ 
history of the different nations is geographically arranged, beginning 
with China* and proceeding to Hindostan, Media, Bactria, Aria, Baby* 
Ionia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Palestine, Arabia, Asia Minor, Scythia, Afri- 
ca, Ethiopia, Egypt, Carthage, Greece, Italy and Rome. 

The recital of events is accompanied by observations on the manners 
and dispositions of different nations, on the causes of the rise and de* 
cline of empires, and on the state of the art? and sciences. The work 
will be continued* 


ART, XXXI. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 

%* Gentleman and Publishers* •who have works in the press , will oblige the 
Conductors of the Eclectic Review, by sending information ( post paid ) 
of the subject, extent, and probable price, of such works ; which they may 
depend on being communicated to the public, if consistent with their plash 

<4 Correspondence has been opened with various parts of the United Kingdom^ , 
for the purpose of procuring interesting Literary intelligence, on the authors* 
ticity of which the public may depend . 

GREAT BRITAIN. nected Historical Memoir of the. various* 

Mr. Johnes having succeeded so well Public Charities in London, 
with Froissart, is employed in a trails- Rev. W. Hazlitt proposes to publish 
lafion of Joinville. Fifty-two Sermons in t vols. 

Mr. Combe of the British Museum, Mr. Rogers, author of the Pleasures o# 
will soon publish an appendix to the Memory, has nearly finished an epic 
valuable Work of his father. Dr. Combe,, poem on the horrors of Jacobinism, 
intitied, Numtfii veter um Populorum et Russia. 

Urb'wm qui in Muueo G. Hunter. M. D. M, de Labensky, inspector of the pa- 
asscrvantur > lace of the Hermitage at Petersburg, pro* 

The Rev. Roger Kingdon is translating poses to publish by subscription, A De- 
another part ojf Dr. Less’s Geschichte scriptiou of the Picture Gallery of that 
der Religion’, the Betoeiss der IVahrheit Palace. Every number will comprise 15 
Ghrist lichen det Religion. plates, 4to. with explanatory letter- 

Beau sabres' introduction to the New press in Russian and French. Subscrip- 
Testament is reprinting at Cambridge, Uon for each number, to be published 
being used in that University as a lecture every four mouths, 10 Rubles. The* 
hook. work will extend to J.6 volumes, and be 

The Rev. R, Yates, author of the Mo- completed in h years, 
nastic History of St. Edmund’s Bury, is Tit* correspondence of the Empress 
eugaged on ft cojnpre tantivy §nd C9n* Catherine with Count Romanxolfc 
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relative to the operations of the war 
•gainst the Turks, in 1773 and 1774, 
has been lately published at Moscow. 

Count Potocki, has printed, at his own 
expence, a few copies of his Archeologic 
Chart of European Russia, 6 plates in 
Atlas lolio, und 2 leaves of explanation. 

In 18i/4, there were published in 
Russia, 15 Journals, Political and Li- 
terary, and 115 works, chiefly trans- 
lations. Among them were Sterne's 
Life of Tristram Shandy ; the Voyages 
of Anacharsis, Rousseau’sMaxitns, &c. 

General Alexander Pulizyn has trans- 
lated Lord Macartney's Embassy into 
the Russian language ; it will be pub- 
lished, and illustrated by a .great num- 
ber of Engravings. 

DENMARK. 

M. P. A. Mains ter has recommenced, 
at Copenhagen, a new Danish periodical 
work, entitled, the Athenaeum. The 
Jirxtand second numbers are published, 
and contain, among other articles, 1. 
An Essay on the Tombs of the Family 
of David, on Mount Sion, by Dr. Miin- 
ter. 2. On Gymnastic Exercises, con- 
sidered as an essential department of 
education. 3, On the Mythology of 
Scandinavia and Germany; by the editor 
of the work. M. M- believes that both 
are derived from the same origin, 4w 
On the different editions of the Classics; 
the author proposes to arrange them in 
3 classes. 1. Superior and complete 
editions, for libraries and the learned. 
% Splendid editions for students, 3. 
Small or portable editions for schools. 
The number also includes an Essay on 
the Mode of Instruction in Design in 
the public schools. 

swEprv. 

M. Ruders, (whose remarks on Portu- 
gal communicated in letters was reviewed 
E.R. I. 80. 154.) has published a similar 
work, containing further particulars, 
under the title of Portugisjsjt Resa, &c. 
in a series of letters, Svo. Stockholm. 

. Barrow’s Travels in Southern Alrjca 
liave been translated in an abridged form 
into the Swedish! language, by Per Oluf 
Gravande.y Docens at the University of 
Upsala, Strengniis, 8vo. 

GERMANY. 

- M. Steudel has commenced at Gotha 
a new periodical work, entitled, Deucsch - 
la iid, Germany. It will comprize the 
anlient and modern history, and the 
curiosities, of Germany, will be illus- 
trated by engravings, and will he pub- 
lished in numbers, at uncertain periods. 

3 Number* will compose a volume. 


At Brunswick, a collection of llO 
Paintings, chiefly of the Italian and 
Flemish schools, was disposed of, by 
lottery, last May. 

HUNGARY. 

M. Fabriz, a Hungarian Poet, has 
published Metrical Translations of the 
Grecian Lyric Poets, Pindar, Anacreon, 
Sappho and others. 

M. Koraz, another Hungarian Poet, 
has translated the first 8 books of 
Eneid into Hungarian verse of 45 svl- 
lables. 9 

HOLLAND. 

M. P. Van Winter has just.published 
a very good Dutch Metrical Translation 
of Horace, and * some specimens of a 
Translation of Virgil’s Eneid. 

FRANCE. 

M. Felix Constance, proprietor of 
an estate in St. Domingo, has published 
at Bourdeaux, a Political examination of 
Modern Colonization, intended more 
particularly to depide, whether the 
Irencli Colonies have been advanta- 
geous to the mother-country, or the 
contrary. (1 vol. 8vo. 2fr 50.) 

ITALY. 

M. Sestini intends to publish a com- 
plete System of Geographical Numis- 
matics, in 12 volumes, folio ; it will con- 
tain a description of the most interesting 
Coins and Medals of antiquity,and of all 
the Cabinets of Medals, public and 
private, in Europe. 

The same author published a short 
time ago, a catalogue raisonnle of the 
Medals in the Museum of Arigoni, the 
proprietor of which published engravings 
of the most remarkable in 4 volumes, 
without any explanatory letter-press. 

M. Sestini also intends to publish a 
ninth volume of his Lettere e Disser- 
tazioni Numismatiche ; if will contain 
the Grecian Coins and Medals of the 
Cabinet of Gotha. 

A new Iiaiian translation of the ode* 
of Horace, by Celestino Masucco of 
Genoa, is announced for publication. 
This is the 47th Italian translation of 

these odes. 

The Canon Rosario Gregorio, has pub* 
lished at Palermo ; the first two volumes 
of Reflections, on the History of Sicily t 
fro n the times of the Normans ( conoid* ra - 
zicni sapra la storia di Sici'a , dai tempi 
normani sim ai presently 8vo. Palermo.) 
TURKEY. 

The Turkish Press at Scutari has al- 
ready published editions of the Persian 
Poets ; there is a considerable demand 
for them in that Empire, 
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Art. XXXII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

We hope that no writer will take exception at the o?nission of his work in 
the following list , as information respecting it may not have reached us 
the insertion of any work should not be considered as a sanction of it ; the 
list consisting of articles , which we have not examined. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Specimens of Continental Architec- 
ture; with 8 engravings; by R. Smirke, 
Juur. F. A. S. ll. 10s. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The British Farmer’s Cyclopaedia, or 
complete Agricultural Dictionary ; by 
T. Potts, 4to. part 1, 10s. 6d. To be 
completed in 12 monthly parts. 

Observations on the form and manage- 
ment of Water-Meadows, and the Drain- 
ing and Irrigating Peat-bogs; with an ac- 
count of some extraordinary improve- 
ments, conducted for his Grace the Duke 
©t Bedford, T.W. Cske, Esq. and others ; 
by W. Smith; lOs. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Priestley, to 
the year 1795, written by himself; with 
a continuation to the time of his death, 
by his son J. Priestley ; and Obser^itions 
on his Writings ; by T. Cooper, and the 
Rev. W. Christie, 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Biographical Memoirs of the late J. 
Warton* D. D., to which is added a 
literary correpondence, with eminent 
persons, reserved by him for publication; 
by the Rev. J. Wool!, A. M. 4to. ll. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Dr. 
Trusler,Part 1, 4s. 

Some account of the Life and Writings 
of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio ; by H. 
R. Lord Holland, 8vo. 9s. 

EDUCATION. 

Xectures on Natural Philosophy, with 
an appendix, containing a great num- 
ber and variety of Astronomical and 
Geographical Problems ; also some use- 
ful tables, and a comprehensive vocabu- 
lary ; by M. Bryan, 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

Elements of the Grammar of the En- 

f lish Language; to which is subjoined a 
[jstory of the Language ; by C. Coote, 
L. L. V. 2d. edit. 4s. 

Cliironomia, or a treatise on Rheto- 
rical Delivery; illustrated with many 
figures ; by the Rev, G. Austin, M. A. 4to. 
21. 2s. 

A sequel of Dr. Mayor’s Spelling- 
book, intended as an Introduction to 
Dr, Blair’s Class-books, 2s. §d. 


Italian Extracts; or a Supplement to 
Galignani's Lectures ; by A. Montucci 
Sanese, L. L. D. 7s. 

M. Du Mitand’s tables of die French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese lan- 
guages, being the first 4 the ,12 now 
publishing on the same scale, and com- 
prising the French, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish, English, Russian, Latin and 
Greek languages; each table, 10s. fid. 

LAW. 

A treatise on Conveyancing, with a 
view to its application to practice; by 
R. Preston, Esq. 10s. 

Protest against the Decision in West- 
minster-liall, on the Articles exhibited 
against Lord Melville; with extracts, 
from the evidence adduced in the course 
of the trial, ?s. 

An abridgement of the Law at Nisi 
Prins, Part 1, 16s. 

The Principles and Law of Tithing; 
by T. Piowden, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

A report of the trial of Mr. Joseph 
Kelly, Pay-niaster of the 32nd Regiment 
of Foot, for the murder of Captain W. 
Harrison of the same regiment, before 
the Right Honourable Justice Mayne, 
at the spriug assizes for the City of Cork, 
Saturday April 5, 1806, fid. 

An address to the visitors of the in- 
corporated Society of Doctors of Civil 
and Canon-law, Parts 1, and 2 ; by N. 
Highmore, L. L. D. and M. D. 

medical science. 

A treatise on Hernia Humoralis to 
which are added. Remarks on the 
Opacity of the Cornea: elucidated by 
cases ; by T. Luxmoore, 3s. 

Dr. Wilian, on Vaccine InocQlation, 
4to. Plates, 15s. 

Ooservations on the Nature, Kinds, 
Causes, and Preventions of Insanity ; by 
Thos. Arnold, M. D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, &c. cor- 
rected and improved ; 2 vols. ll, J.s, 

Admonitory Hints on the Use of Sea* 
Bathing ; by J. Peake, Is. fid. 

military science. 

Hints for th« Lapmeptnt of tbf 
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British Volunteer Force, and on the 
Duties of Officers, commanding Partisan 
C*rps; by Capt. R. Murray, as 

The History of the Campaigns of 
1805, in Germany and Italy j by W. 
Burke, late Army Surgeon, 6s. 

Copy of a letter to the Right Hon. 
W. Windham, on the simplifying and 
Inore easily arranging the Volunteer 
System ; by an Inspecting Field Officer, 
Is. 8d. 

Proposals tending to augment the 
Force of this Country, and encourage 
the Martial Spirit of the People ; by 
J. York, Esq. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Friend of Youth, or Candid 
Advice to Parents and Guardians, in the 
choice of such Trades, Professions and 
Occupations, as may be best suited to 
their Taste and Genius, to the present 
circumstances and future hopes of their 
respective children and wards, 4s. 

The Principles and Regulations of 
Tranquillity ; an Institution commenced 
in the Metropolis, for encouraging and 
enabling industrious and prudent indi- 
viduals in the various classes of the 
community to provide for themselves ; 
by the payment of small weekly suras ; 
by J. Bone, 3s. (5d. 

Thoughts on Trial by Jury in Civil 
Cases, with a view to the Reform of the 
Administration of Justice in Scotland ; 
in a series of letters. Is. 6d. 

The Annual Register, New Series, 
for 1801, 8vo. 15s. 

Tables of Simple Interest and of Com- 
mission Brokerage or Exchange at all 
Ihe usual Rates percent., constructed on 
a plan entirely new ; by W. Stonehouse, 
$Vo. 11. Is. 

A review of the conduct of the Prince 
of Wales, in his various translations 
with Mr. Jeffrey 'S by N. Jeffreys, 3s. 

fid. 

A Letter to Mrs. Fitzherberf, m an- 
swer to a complaint that her feelings 
have been hurt, by the mention of her 
name, in the Review of the Conduct 
of the Prince of Wales; by N. Jef- 
freys. 

A Letter to N. Jeffreys, on his Pam- 
phlet, intitled a Review of the Conduct 
Of the Prince of Wales, containing an 
examination into the motives of his 
publication and its probable conse- 
quences, 2s. 

Diamond <3tit DiarffOttd, or Observa- 
tions m Mr. Jeffreys* review of the coo* 


^luct of the Prince of Wales ; containing 
. a True and impartial view of Mr. Jeffrey 
as a Tradesman, Politician and Courtier, 
by Philo Veritas, 3s. 

An Antidote to Poison, or a full 
reply to Mr. Jeffreys* attack upon the 
Character and Conduct of the Prince of 
Wales; containing several particulars, 
derived frokn authentic information ; 
by Claudio, 3s. 

A complete Vindication of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, relative 
to his Creditors ; but not quite so com- 
plete a vindication of the Right Hon. 
W. Pitt, relative to his Royal Highness, 
Is. 6d. 

Letters from the Dead to the Living, 
or thoughts on the separated states of 
departed spirit ; to which is added, the 
conflicts of passion, and final triumph of 
faith, an ode ; by L. S. Abington, Is. 

A Letter to the Editor of the British 
Critic ; occasioned by some remarks ip 
that review, on a book entitled * Cases 
of Pulmonary Consumption, &c. treated 
with Uva Ursi; by the author of the 
above-mentioned book. Is. 

Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse; by 
Alexander Molleson, 12mo. 4s. 

The Doctrine of Equivalents ; or, an 
Explanation of the Nature, Value, and 
Power of Money ; by Geo. Crawford* 
Esq. 5s. 

The Third Report of th+ Committee, 
foT managing the Patriotic Fund, from 
March 1, 1805 ; to Feb. 28, 1806, 8v6. 
7s. 6d. 

The Prose Works of John Milton, 
with a Life of the author ; interspersed 
with translations and Critical Remarks; 
by Charles Symiuons, D. D. of Je&u* 
College, Oxford, vols. Svo, 81. 13*. dd. 

i 

POETRY. 

The Spirit of the Mountains; with 
other Poems; by G. Taylor, sin. 8vo>. 
5s. 

Miscellaneous Poems; by Margaret 
Patrickson, 2 vols. 7s. 

Poetical Recreations ; by A. Harrison, 

2 vols. 10s. 6d. t . 

Select Icelandic Poetry translated froA 
the original; with notes, by the Hon. W* 
Herbert. vols. sm. 8vo. iOs. 

Tales in verse ; Critical, Satirical, and 
Humourous; by Thomas Holcrpft, £ 
vols. 8s. 

Daylesford, a Poem, Is. 

Essay and Poem on the Public Life of 
thq late Mr. Pitt ; by, Ihojna* Shirley; 
Is. 6d. 
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politics, political economy. 

A brief examination into the Increase 
of the Revenue, Commerce and Navi- 
gation of Great Britain, during the ad- 
ministration of the Rt. Hon. W. Pitt ; by 
the Rt. Hon. G. Rose, M. P. 5$. 

The Blazing Comet, or Political In- 
dex; pointing out the successive changes 
that have taken place, in all the chief 
ministerial departments, from 1760, to 
the present tome, t s. fid. 

The Affairs of Asia considered, in 
their effects on the Liberties of Britain, 
in a series of letters, addressed to the 
Marquis Wellesley, late Governor-Ge- 
neral of India ; including a correspon- 
dence with the government of Bengal, 
under that Nobleman; by Charles Mac- 
lean, M. D. 6*. 

Supplement to the Answer to the In- 
quiry into the State of the Nation, is. 

Peace or War considered; by a Bar- 
rister of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s- 
Itm. £s. 

‘ Wujgments upon the Balance of Power 
m Europe ; from the German of C. F. 
Gentz; by M. Peltier, 8vo. 8s. 

The Letters of Crito to emihent men, 
8 tt>. 7s. 

Remarks on the Oude Question 3s. 6d. 
An examination of the alleged Ex- 
pediency ot the American Intercourse 
Bill, respectfully inscribed to Robert 
Carling, Esq. and the other gentlemen 
who oompose the Committee of Ship- 
owners, Is. 

Dissertations on Man, Philosophical, 
Physiological, and Political ; in answer 
to Mr.Malthus’s ‘ Essay on the Principle 
(^Population ;’ by T. Jarrold, M.D. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Free Thoughts on Public Affairs; 
or. Advice to a Patriot; in a Letter 
addressed to a Member of the Old 
Opposition. 

The Vidette* or Cursory Remarks on 
the policy of the East India Company, 
U . 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Woman in the Wilderness, or the 
Wonderful Woman; an answer to Joanna 
Southcott ; by L. Mayer, fid, 

A Sermon preached at the Assizes, at 
Dortchester, 11th March, 1806 ; by the 
Rev. J. Williams, M. A. Is. fid. 

A Sermon preached at Rochdale,. 13th 
April, l80fi, on occasion of the death of 
the Rev. T. Threlkeld; by T. Barnes, 
D. D. Is. fid. 

The Essence, Spirituality, and Glo- 


rious Issue of the Religion of Christ 
Jesus to all God’s chosen ; by S. Barnard* 
Junr. 12rao. 4s. 

The Christain Officer’s Complete Ar- 
mour, containing evidences in favour of 
a Divine Revelation ; by Col. Burn, of 
the Royal Marines, 2d. edit. 4s. 

Fifty-three disoourses, containing a 
connected System of Doctrinal and 
Practical Christianity, as professed and 
maintained, by the Choreh of England, 
by the Rev. E. Brackenbury, A. B- 
Vicar of Skendieby, in the county of 
Lincoln, 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

A Historical View of the Rise and 
Progress of Infidelity, with a Refutation 
of its Principles and Reasonings ; in a 
series of Sermons, preached for the Lec- 
ture founded by the Hon. Robt. JBoyJo, 
Esq. in the Parish Church of St. Mary- 
le-Bow, from the year 1803, to 1805 ; by 
W. Van Mildert, M. A. Roctor of St. 
Mary-le-Bow, London, g voTs. 8ve. ifis. 

A Third Part of Notes on the Reve3 
lation of St. John, compared with itself 
and the Rest of Scripture, exhibiting* 
Harmony, Paraphrase, and Accomplish- 
ment of the Prophecy., the result of 
a comparison of the book with it$clf, 
with the rest of the Scripture, and witfc, 
History, is. 

Bishop Hall’s Works, vol. 5., contain- 
ing 18 Sermons, demy 8vo, 8s. Royal 

A Sermon in the Church of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Fields, on Sunday March 9 # 
1806 ; by G. J. Huntingford, D. D. 
F. R, S. Is. 6d. 

The Condition and Duties of a tOle«. 
rated Church ; a Sermon preached ia 
Bishop Strahan’s Chapel, Dundee, on 
Sunday March 9, 1806 ; at the Conse- 
cration of Rt. Rev. D. Sfcndford, D. D. 
to the Office of a Bishop* in the Scotch 
Episcopal Church ; by the Rev. J. 
Walker ; A. M. is. 6d. 

The New Testament of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with Observations and Practical 
instructions ; being an Abridgement of 
the large and valuable work of an antient 
Expositor, the Rev. Mr. W. Burkitt ; 
by the Rev Samuel Glasse, D.D. F.R;S., 
2 vols. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Jewish Prophecy the Sole Criterion ta 
distinguish between genuine and spuri- 
ous Christian Scripture ; or an attempt to 
remove tlve obstacles to the conversion of 
Jews and Deists; a visitation Sermon, 
preached before Dr. Gretton, Arch- 
deacon of Essex ; by F. Stone, M. A. 
F.RcS.A. ls,6d. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 

• The History and Description of Ex- 
eter, and its Environs ; by A. Jenkins, 
10 b. 6d. Large paper, i5s. 

A Description of the Lakes of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, in the Au- 
tum of 1804, 4s. 

The Traveller's Guide through Ireland, 
or a Topographical Description of that 
Kingdom ; by the Rev. G. Robertson, 

An Historical Account of Corsham 
House, Wilts, the *. seat of Paul Cobb 
Methuen, with a catalogue of his 

celebrated collection of Pictures, ' by 
John Britton'; with, a view and plain of 


tbef house, crown flvo. Is. 6d. Royal 8 to/ 
7s. 6d. 

The first half volume of the Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Great Britain# 
represented and illustrated in a series 
of Plans, Elevations, Views, &c. of 
various antient Edifices ; with Historic 
and Descriptive accounts of each) by 
John BWtthn, Medium 4to* 21* 12s, 6d. 
extra large 4to. 41. 

An Account • of Priqce Edward's 
Island, in the Gulf of 9t. Lawrence, 
North America ; containing a descrip- 
tion of its divisions, ’soil# present state ; 
with a Map of the island j by Johm 
Stewart, Esq. 8s. 


. CORRESPONDENCE. 

****** > - -w / 

We have received a letter from AcuS&nus, . charging ,Mx+ 
author of Hotve Poetic®, {See F. R. VoL I. 4\f) with copying tWpSfmf 4 
which we extracted in noticing that work, from the Rev. John Robertson's 
Letters on the Lord's Supper. Edin. 1794. On ^applying to Mr. Jefferson, 
we have received a very satisfactory explanation , which we insert in his 
own words. . 

^ € It seems Mr. Robertson had lost a child by death, and finding my 
piece, inserted in' the Evangelical Magazine for August 1793, under the 
signature of Iota, suitable to his bereaved situation, he had placed it in 
his own volume ; but in such a manner as might easily induce his readers 
to consider it as his own production. When I published my volume ; 
of Poems, I did not think the matter of Sufficient importance to notice* 
little supposing that any one would accuse me of such a plagiarism ; and 
especially in a composition, which I consider as inferior to some others in 
the work, the sentiments being little more than a paraphrased the words 
of David on the death of his child/ 

Mr. Wood’? favour is duly received ; and we have taken am opportunity 
of forwarding a few lines in answer. 

W. K. will accept of our thanks, for his friendly offer. 


ERRATA. 

Jufy, Pag* 520, line 17, for inconsistent, read consistent. 

558, — — reference inference. 

559,' — 2, — opinions opinion. 

August, 634, — 3 4, — Tesy’s Testy. 

658, — 27, — vocations eqoi vocations* 

- * , — 28, — proequistituted prostituted. 

658, — 24, — brfore Lord, insert saying. 

September, 709, — 5, — — which — of. 
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Alt. I. The Itinerary of Archbuhop. Baldwin through Wahs* A. D* 
MjCLXXivi ii. By Giraldus De Barrt> translated into English, and 
illustrated with Views, Annotations, and a life of Giraldus, by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. F. R. S. F. A. S. 2 Vols. royal quarts 
Price £ 8 . 8s. pp. 850. With a volume containing the original Latin* 
jell. 1 Is. Miller, 1806. 

YX7HEN the Mahommedan arms, under the victorious Saladin* 
had wrested from the Greek Empire some of its fairest 
provinces, when they had ravaged those countries which had 
keen sanctified by the residence and miracles of the Son of God^ 
find especially, when Jerusalem itself, the Holy City, had fallen 
a prey to the warlike devotees of the Arabian impostor, the 
shock was felt throughout Christendom; and every valiant 
heart awoke to sentiments of honour, of policy, and of devotion. 
Taught, too severely, the insufficiency of his own powers to 
repel the ferocious Invader, the Greek Emperor solicited sup- 
port from the West, and in the name of Religion invoked 
assistance, from all who were concerned for the glory of the 
Cross. The state of the East, as depicted by his agents, was truly 
deplorable: they represented the haughty foe as unremitting m 
his progress, inflamed by victory after victory, and maddened 
by the brutal enjoyments of conquest. “ The sceptre of universal^ 
dominion,” said they, “awaits the grasp of the unsparing 
enemy. Terror and despondency lead the van of his barbarous 
battalions, describe their prow r ess as invincible, and paralyze tha 
firm which courage might have lifted in resistance, Cruelty and 
rapine mark their track, devastation and ruin follow. Iix 
vain is the city fortified, in vain is the field contested, his ranks 
are thinned, his march impeded in vain; new legions crowd 
into the vacancies, and rush onward with redoubled violence! 
They revel amid the smoking ruins of our palaces, once hovir 
august! They wave their triumphant banners over the Sacred 
Sepulchre! They breathe defiance against the name of Christ, 
and swear the extermination of his faith and people.” Thfe : 
appeal reached England; and when were her sons fardy at 
She call of honour, or at the supplications of distrq# h 
You II f 3l> 
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Inured to contention, and r enajnoured of martial glory f 
their native bravery needed little excitement. But in this 
cause religion, as religion was then understood, consecrated 
their energies, promising success and renown in this life, and 
assuring to the, dying hero a crown of immortality. It may 
tend a little to abate our respect for this enthusiasm, when it is 
considered that the Croiscs were exempted from prosecution 
for debt, from paying of interest, &c. &c. and were intitled to 
plenary iodulgencies, with all the privileges of the clerical 
order. At the same time, the obstinate recusants were sub- 
jected, not merely to reproach and ignominy, but toa property 
tax of ten per Cent. It would be too much to suppose these 
advantages were overlooked. Urged however by secular or by 
religious considerations, all ranks panted for the conflict: the 
Noble summoned his vassals; the Knight accoutred his horse 
and prepared his armour: the Archer strung his bow, and re- 
plenished his quiver: the Peasant furbished his trusty hill, and 
wielded the ponderous weapon which should crash on the head 
of his enemy with resistless violence. 

Equal enthusiasm animated the Church ; for what less than en- 
thusiasm could impel an Archbishop of Canterbury to travel from 
city to city, and from village to village, preaching the duty of 
engaging jn a Croisade. In this laborious exertion of persevering 
zeal, Archbishop Baldwin was accompanied by the celebrated 
Ranulf Glanville, the father of English jurisprudence, and then 
just raised to the new and important office of Chief J usticiary. 

Not confining their labours to people of their own race and 
language, they traversed the counties of Wales, and sought 
among the Ancient Britons for heroic asserters of the liberties 
of Palestine. The history of this mission is the main subject 
of the splendid volumes before us. The Itinerary was com- 
posed by Giraldus de Barri, usually called Cambrensis , or the 
Cambrian; one of those who accompanied the Archbishop irt 
his arduous progress, and, as his eloquence was the more in- 
telligible of the two, who shared in the honour of promoting 
the purpose of this pious expedition. 

This valuable record of British Antiquity, was published in 
the original «Latin, in 12mo, 1585, and reprinted by Camden, 
in folio, 1602. The present editor, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
has for the first time translated it into English* and has em- 
bellished his edition with a splendor of paper, engravings, and 
accompaniments, which are highly honourable to his taste and 
spirit. Sir Richard commences these volumes with a respect- 
ably memoir of the author, for which he has resorted to the 
most authentic sources. His life is not of remarkable im- 
portance to our readers, we shall therefore only notice that he 
was born at the castle of Manorbeer, Pembrokeshire* in the 
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jfear 1 146, that after acquiring the learning of those times, he 
was made Archdeacon of St. David’s, and was twice elected 
the chapter to the Bishopric of that diocese; but it was not the 
policy of the court to appoint, to a place of dignity and in- 
fluence, a man descended from the British princes. Pre- 
viously to his travels with Archbishtfp Baldwin, he had been 
appointed tutor to Prince John, and accompanying him to' 
Ireland, wrote his curious and important topography of that 
kingdom. 

According to Sir R. C. Hoare; whether toe examine his 
character as a scholar, a patriot, ora divine, we riiayjtfstly~ 
consider him as one of the brightest luminaries of tne 12ttt 
century. The present memoir is certainly more favourable 
to him than some accounts that we have consulted; his bio- 
grapher thinks that, making the requisite allowances for the* 
state of learning and manners in his time, we shall overlook 
much of his pride and affectation of pre-eminefice. 

The next subject of the worthy Editor’s laboiirs is^ Ait 
Introduction to the History of Cambria, prior to the date of the 
Itinerary, 1 188, in which the campaigns of the Romans, froHi 
Julius Caesar to Agricola, are investigated and explained; 
With this are connected several maps; and various valuable 
plates of antiquities accompany other essays attached to the 
inquiry. After this dissertation, we find the. Itinerary of 
Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, in two books: Sir R. C. H* 
has added Notes at the foot of the respective pages, and sub- 
joined to each chapter a more considerable series of Annota- 
tions, which manifest the learning, taste, and judgment, we 
may add, the active and patient research, of their persevering 
author. 

Not to leave his work incomplete, Sir R. C. H. has added 
the 44 Description of Wales”, by Giraldus, in two books, and 
has described in a supplement the present state of the places herd 
mentioned. He has also annexed hints to landscape painters* 
architects, and artists in general: particularly a history of the 

) >rogress of the pointed arch, as it appears in specimens se* 
ected from existing antiquities in South Wales. We are also 
furnished by a friend of the Editor, with a new version of the 
* 4 Hirlas”, or Drinking Horn, of Owain Cyveilioc, Prince of 
Powys, and of his 44 Circuits through Wales /’another poetical 
production of that gifted chieftain. He was son of Gruflydh 
ap Meredyth ap Blethyn, created Lord of Powys, by King 
Henry II.; took an active part in the battle of Crogen, 116$; 
and died 1197. In the opinion of Giraldus, he exceeded all 
the contemporary chieftains in eloqifence and sagacity. 

We cannot enter at large into the Baroness instructive 
history of the Roman conquests in this country; it is not 
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however the most essential part of the work in reference to the 
Itinerary of Wales, and we could have wished, that part of the 
space it occupies had been devoted to a more accurate account 
of British history and manners from the 5th century to the 1 2th. 

In placing the sites of certain engagements between the 
Britons ana the Romans, he differs from the opinions which 
generally prevail. We think that some brother antiquary, 
who has more leisure than we have, may start objections to his 
statements not very easy of solution; yet we frankly ac- 
knowledge our obligations to the ingenious author for his re- 
marks, and for various information both new and important. 

We proceed directly to the Archbishop’s Itinerary. He 
entered Wales by way of Radnor, where he was met by Rhys, 
son of Gruffydh, Prince of South Wales, and many other 
noble personages of these parts ; where a sermon being preached 
by the Archbishop on the subject of Crusades, and explained 
by an interpreter to the Welsh, the author of this Itinerary, 
impelled by the urgent importunity and promises of the 
King, and the persuasions of the Archbishop and the Jus- 
ticiary, arose the first, and falling down at the feet of the holy 
man, devoutly took the sign of the cross. His example was 
followed by many others. From hence the party travelled over 
almost all South Wales, and a considerable part of North 
Wales, the order of which journey is of no great moment to our 
readers. The editor, with laudable zeal, has repeatedly traced* 
as far as is possible, the very track of Baldwin; that he has not 
followed it throughout, is not owing to any failure of perse- 
verance, but to the inevitable obstacles interposed by the 
modem state of the country. 

Giraldus, while travelling, picked up a variety of reports and 
rumours; and entered in his commonplace book at miracles 
whatever by good fortune was capable of being ranged under 
that description. It was the fashion of the day: a fashion, not 
perhaps necessarily incident to the human mind, but easily 
fixed upon it, in an age of darkness, by the fraud and autho- 
rity of a mercenary priesthood. 

The first chapter contains sufficient specimens of this dis- 
position to exalt ordinary occurrences, when connected with 
religion, into supernatural phenomena. 

* At Elevein ia the church of Glascum, is a portable bell, endowed 
with great virtues, called Bangu, and said to have belonged to Saint David. 
A certain woman secretly conveyed this bell to her husband, (who wav 
confined in the castle of Rad^rguy near Warthrenion, which Rhys, son 
of Gruffydh, had lately built) for the purpose of his deliverance. T he 
keepers of the castle not only refused to liberate him for this consideration* 
but seized and detained the bell; and in the same night, by divine ven- 
geance, the whole town, except the mil ia which the bell hung, wan 
consumed by fire,* Voh. J. p. i. 
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Sir R. C. H. in a note at the foot of the page, informs us, that 
u Glascum is a small village in a mountainous and retired si- 
tuation, between Builth in Brecknockshire, and Kington in 
Herefordshire.” In his annotations, following the chapter, he 
adds further information. 

* Bangu. This was a hand bell kept in all the Welsh Churches during 
die times of Popery, which the clerk or sexton took to the house of the 
deceased on the day of the funeral : when the procession began, a psalm 
was sung; the bellman then 'sounded his bell in a solemn manner for some 
time, tin another psalm was concluded ; and again he sounded it at inter- 
vals till the funeral arrived at the Church. The bangu was at this period 
deemed sacred, which accounts for the superstitious attributes given it by 
Qiraldus. This ancient custom prevailed till lately at Caerieon, a bell of 
the same kind being carried about the streets, and sounded just before the 
interment of a corpse; and some old people now living remember this 
Ceremony to have prevailed in many other places/ p. 22. 

This custom is allied to the tolling of a Church bell, during 
the progress of a funeral to the place of interment, as practised 
in our own times; to the passing bell rung at the execution of 
criminals, and perhaps to the moralising midnight exhorta- 
tions, with which the bellman records the decease of one year, 
and proclaims the accession of another. 

To a man who truly estimates the uncertain tenure, and the 
short term, on which he holds the present state of existence, 
it would not be any subject of regret, that his mind was fre- 
quently recalled from the occupations of the moment, to the 
consideration of mortality, and the supremely important concerns 
of a future world. But we apprehend that the practical influence 
of these customs was very small in amount, and that its value 
was greatly reduced by the superstition which attended it.. 

We are assured that the custom here recorded, and several 
others retained among the Welsh, are still prevalent in the 
Highlands; such are the sports of the 1st of November, catch- 
ing at an apple suspended by a string with the mouth only, 
or ducking for it in a tub of water, burning nuts, &c. &c. 

We return to Giraldus, who was not merely a stringer of mi- 
racles; he saw with taste, and described with spirit; and has 
obliged us by preserving memorials of many interesting 
objects and places, of which, since his time, etiarn periere 
ruirue. We shall quote, as an instance, his account of Usk and 
Caerieon. 

« At the castle of Usk, a multitude of persons influenced by the Arch- 
bishop’s sermon, and the exhortations of the good and worthy William, 
Bishop of LandafF, who faithfully accompanied us through his diocese, were 
signed with the cross ; Alexander, Archdeacon of Bangor acting as inter- 
preter to the Welsh* It is remarkablt, that many of the most notorious 
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murderers, thieves, and robbers of the neighbourhood were here converted, 
to the astonishment of the spectators. Passing from thence to Caerleon, ana 
leaving far on our left hand the castle of Monmouth, and the noble forest of 
Dean, situated on the other side of the Wye and Severn, and which amply 
supplies Glocester with iron and venison ; we spent the night at Newport, 
having crossed the river Usk three times. Caerleon is called the city of 
Legions; Caer, in the British language, signifying a city or camp, for there 
the Roman legions were accustomed to winter: and from this circumstance 
it was styled the city of Legions. This city was of undoubted antiquity, 
and handsomely built of brick by the Romans; many vestiges of its former 
splendour may yet be seen . Immense palaces, ornamented with gilded roofs, 
in imitation of Roman magnificence ; a tower of prodigious size, remarkable 
hot baths, relics of temples, and theatres inclosed within fine walls, parts of 
'which remain standing. You will find on all sides, both within and without 
the circuit of the walls, subterraneous vaults and aqueducts : and what I 
think wbrthy of notice, stoves contrived with wonderful ait, to transmit the . 
heat insensibly through narrow tubes.* 

* Julius and Aaron, after suffering martyrdom, were buried in this city, 
and had each a church dedicated to him. After Albanus and Amphibalus, 
they were esteemed the chief prstomartyrs of Britannia Major. In ancient 
times there were three fine churches in this city, one dedicated to Julius 
the martyr, graced with a choir of nuns ; another to Aaron his associate, 
and ennobled with an order of canons ; and the third distinguished as the 
metropolitan see of Wales. Amphibalus, the instructor of Albanus in the 
true faith, was bom in this place. The city is well situated on the river 
Usk, navigable to the sea, and adorned with woods and meadows. The 
Roman ambassadors here received their audience at the court of the great 
King Arthur; and here also, the Archbishop Dubricius ceded his honour* 
to David of Menevia, the Metropolitan see being translated from this 
place to Menevia, according to the prophecy of Menin Ambrosius* 

“ Mtnrvia fiallio vrbu Legionum inductor” 

4 Menevia shall be invested with the pall of the city of Legions.’ p. 104* 

From these extracts the reader will judge of the character 
and abilities of the original writer; and of the appropriate 
style adopted by the editor. In his annotations on this 
passage, the latter has givett the history of Amphibalus, 
and his conversion of Albanus. But, we cannot help remark- 
ing, that, had he designed to support the opinion of Arch- 
bishop Usher, that Amphibalus was not a person, but a 
rough shaggy cloke usually worn by ecclesiastics, as the 
Greek word from which it is derived implies, be could not 
more effectually have accomplished his intention, than by his 
relation of the opening of Alban’s tomb, at the order of King 
Edward II. “ The monasteries of Ely and Canterbury,^ 
says he, “ having a controversy ‘ respecting the possession of 
tjie holy martyr’s body, that king caused the tomb to b? 
opened ip which the monks Ely asserted that the body of 
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Albanus was deposited, but nothing was found therein but a 
coarse hairy garment , sprinkled with blood in several places, 
which was probably the Caracalla (long flowing robe, reaching 
to the ankles) that Albanus had received from Amphibalus, and 
in which be had suffered martyrdom.” If Caracal la , as ap- 
pears from Aurelius Victor, denotes the form of the gar- 
ment, and Amphibalus denotes the quality , or texture, of it, 
and if this was all the body which could be produced by 
the votaries of this saint, — we submit the inference to our 
readers. Comp. Usser. de Britan. Eccles. Primord. cap. xiv„ 

6 . 539. 4to. Item. Bishop Floyd’s Hist. Acc. Ch. Govern, in 
rit. cap. vii. p. 151. 

Before we cjuit the subject of this Itinerary, we may remark, 
that the origin of assuming the cross, may be referred to 
the Council of Clermont, in 1095. This badge was either woven 
in gold or silk, or made with cloth, and was generally sewed on 
the right shoulder. In the first' crusade all crosses were red; 
but in this of 1188, (the third) the respective Sovereigns of 
Europe distinguished their subjects by crosses of different co- 
lours. The French retained the red, the English wore whi£e, 
the Flemings green, the Italians yellow, and tne Germans black. 
6ome zealots carried their zeal so far as to imprint the figure of 
the cross on their skin with a red hot iron, and thus perpetuated 
the holy mark. 

We shall next advert to our author’s “ Description of 
Wales.” He has allotted eighteen chapters to the favour- 
able qualities of the people of this country, but has com- 
pressed their unfavourable qualities into tern Some allow- 
ance is due for national partiality; yet we hope he has done no 
more than justice to the honest representatives of oar aboriginal 
ancestors. This distinction of chapters into the laudatory and 
vituperative appears, from whatever cause, like the declama- 
tions of two contending advocates. It is particularly remark* 
able in the plan he recommends, as an English courtier, 
ior the complete reduction and governmertt of Wales, 
while, as a native Cambriau, he teaches the doctrine of re- 
sistance, and the art of defence. 

As a specimen of this part of the work we select the 
twelfth chapter, which describes the quickness and sharpness 
of the understanding of the Welsh, and indicates an acquaint- 
ance with, the principles, and even refinements, of counter- 
point, which has not been commonly attributed to the Cam- 
brians at so early a period. 

' These people being of a sharp and acute intellect, and gifted with a 
rich and powerful understanding, excel in whatever studies they pursue, 
sod are more <p*ick and cunning than the other inhabitants of a western 
$jpate. , 
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♦Their musical instruments charm and delight the ear with their sweet? 
ness, are borne along by such celerity and delicacy of modulation, pro- 
ducing such a consonance from the rapidity of seemingly discordant touches, 
that I shall briefly repeat what is set forth in our Irish Topography on the 
subject of the musical instruments of the three nations. It is astonishing 
that in so complex and rapid a movement of the lingers, the musical propor- 
tions can be preserved, and that throughout the difficult modulations on their 
various instruments, the harmony is completed with such a sweet velocity, 
so unequal an equality, so discordant a concord, as if the chords sounded 
together fourths or fifths. They always begin from B flat, and return to 
the same, that the whole may be completed under the sweetness of a 
pleasing sound. They enter into a movement, and conclude it in so deli* 
cate a manner, and play the little notes so sportively under the blunter 
founds of the bass strings, enlivening with wapton levity, or communi- 
cating a deeper internal sensation of pleasure, so that the perfection of their 
art appears iq the concealment of it. 

ff Si lateat, prosit : 

— ferat ars deprensa pqdorem.** 

u Art profits when concealed, 
f* Disgraces when revealed. ?> 

* * From this cause those very strains which afford deep an4 unspeakable 
mental delight to those who have skilfully penetrated into the rays* 
teries of the art, fatigue rather than gratify the ears of others, who seeing* 
ido not perceive ; and hearing, do not understand; aqd by whom the 
8 nest music is esteemed no better than a disorderly noise, and will be heard 
with unwillipgness and disgust. 

- * They make use of three instruments, the haip, the pipe, and the crwth, 
$r crowd. f 

. 1 They omit no part of natural rhetoric in the management of ciyil 
actions, in quickness of invention, disposition, refutation and confirma- 
tion. In their rhymed songs and set speeches, they are so subtile and 
ingenious, that they produce in their native tongue, ornaments of won- 
derful and exquisite invention both in the words and sentences; hence 
arise those poets whom they call bards, of whom you will find many iq 
"fois nation, endowed with the above faculty, according to the poet’s o 
nervation ; ^ ' 

Plurlma concreti fudtrunt carmina Bardi” 

* Eut they make use of alliteration in preference to all other ornament! 
of rhetoric, and that particular -kind which joins by consonancy the first 
letters or syl ahles of words. So much do the English and Welsh na- 
tions employ this ornament of words in all exquisite composition, that 
•fio sentence is esteemed to be elegantly spoken, no oration to be otherwise 
<fban uncouth and unrefined, unless it be polished by the file of this rule.’ 

The writer of these paragraphs could not be an ignorant 
.man; churchman, as he was, and surrounded by super- 
stition, confined not unfrequently to his cloister for a long 
time together, and poring over legends and relics, yet he 
bad acquired knowledge of various kinds, and his mind had 
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evidently attained considerable cultivation; in describing the 
science of others, he has manifested, not merely arefin d musical 
intelligence of the art, but an eloquence of style, and a sensi- 
bility of expression, which are worthy of a later age. 

Annexed to this chapter is a valuable dissertation on Bardism* 
for which Sir R. C. H. is obliged to Mr. Owen. We also are 
happy in acknowledging our obligations to that gentleman* 
and regret that our limits forbid us from doing it justice. 

We learn from it that there were three Orders of Bards : the 
Bards proper, the Druids, (Priests,) and the Orates. The Bardie 
was the predominant class ; it was the privileged national 
college of the Britons- To this primary Order appertained 
perpetuation of the privileges and customs of the system; 
and also of the civil, and moral institutes, and learning. The 
Ovates were such of the Bards as cultivated particular arts 
and sciences : therefore it was the Order to which belonged 
artists and mechanics of every description. Mr. Owen 
thinks it was the origin of Free Masonry. The theology of the 
Bards admitted the existence of one Supreme Being: they 
ponsidered the soul as a lapsed intelligence; privation of 
knowledge was its punishment, and possession of knowledge 
was deemed essentially to imply happiness. 

They supposed the existence of innumerable worlds, and, 
pot unlike the Brahmans, that the soul by way of punishment 
was cast into the lowest of them, from whence it might gra- 
dually rise according to “ the progression of intelligences 
through all modes of being, approximating eternally toward 
Deity itself. Further, that this earth was originally covered 
with water, which gradually subsiding, land animals appeared 
of the lowest and least perfect species,” which were followed 
by new and superior orders in the scale of being. Thece,- 
jremonies of the Druids, are slightly hinted at; and some* 
which are described as being of the first importance by the 
Latin writers, are here considered as of “ less note” : such 
as cutting the misletoe with a golden hook by the presiding 
Druid ; gathering the cowslip, &c. 

The Bards had aphorisms, political, moral, and religious, 
pomprized in verses united in the form of triplets or triads. 
The system is still preserved, as to the general principles, 
within a small district of Glamorganshire; but has become 
nearly unknown in every other part of Wales for several 
ages. 

The character of King Edward I. has been blackened by an 
imputation of the greatest cruelty towards the Bards ; he has 
.been accused of issuing an edict for their extermination. Our 
.editor strongly doubts the fact : and it seems very probable 
that the King’s supposed edict was only a threat, or was re- 
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stricted to a small body peculiarly obnoxious to him. Mr. 
Pennant, in his Tour through North Wales, informs us, that 
in 15. Hen. VIII. an Eisteddfod , or general meeting of the 
Bards, was held atCaerwys in Flintshire ; and in 1568, under 
Queen Elizabeth, a royal commission was issued for the same 
purpose, appointing also the same place. This commission 
is the last that has been granted : it is in possession of the 
Mostyn family, together with the silver harp, about six inches 
in length, wnich Iroin time immemorial h^s been the badge of 
honour. 

We are not so totally enveloped in Antiquarian lore as to be 
indifferent to the present improvements, which the spirit of 
modern times is effecting. We learn with pleasure that thi 
superior accommodations of the southern counties have at 
length reached the northern j in the latter district, says Sir 
Richard, 

* Large tracts of land have been rescued by embankments from the ra- 
vages of the sea: new inns have been built; and new roads of communi- 
cation haye been cut through the most iqpuntainous and apparently im- 
practicable districts- And here let me pay a just and grateful tribute to the 
laudable zeal and disinterested exertions of an English pobleman (Lord 
Penrhyn) who has devoted the profits of a large estate to the public good ; 
who at his own expence, has formed an extensive tract of excellent road, has 
established a sea-port, and introduced into the very bowels of the mountains 
an industrious ana numerous population- But the most important improve- 
ment of the country has been totally overlooked, namely, Planting : the 
native woods diminish daily. In a very few years many estates will 
not furnish even an oak for agate post/ p. 403, 4*0$. 

The theory of the pointed arch as proposed by Sir R. C. 
H. is ingenious ; and his examples are instructive. His advice 
to Landscape Painters, Architects, &c. is well intended ; 
and may be useful, to young artists, especially. The work 
concludes with a list of books relating to Wales. 

It is proper that we should notice the useful and elegant 
accompaniments with which the taste of the editor has en- 
riched these volumes. They comprise five or six maps, 
which illustrate the dissertations ; more than twenty plates of 
antiquities, of which some are selected from the works of our 
best Antiquaries, and about thirty views of principal places 
mentioned in the work, engraved by that excelleut artist, the 
late Mr. Byrne. 

The portrait of Giraldus, which forms the frontispiece to 
the first volume is “ free from all common place ideas of fat 
contented ignorande looking downwards upon the earth his 
character was that of activity, and promptitude, of perse- 
verance, and resolution. He was chaplain to King Henry II. 
secretary to his son John when in Ireland, wjhere be refused 
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two bishoprics, and an archbishopric, for the sake of 
his favourite St. David’s, which he could not attain, till he 
found it impossible to accept it. Relinquishing all hi$ exp* 
plovments, he passed the last seventeen years of his life in 
a cloister, and aied about A. D. 1220, aged 74*. 

We close our account of this splendid publication tyith 
offering our sincere thanks to the learned editor for the plea- 
sure his remarks have afforded us, and we cannot but recora- 
mend the attention of our noblemen and gentlemen, in pur- 
suance ofso good an example, to topographical antiquities. We 
should thank them, however, on behalf of the literary world, if in 
the publication of their researches, they would abate the cost, 
in some copies, at least, though at the same time they must 
abate the splendour. The present work we regard as a 
valuable acquisition to British history, and to the knowledge 
of apcient manners and progressive civilization : it is placed 
within the reach of noblemen, >vho will not read it ; why 
should it not he placed within the reach of scholars, who will } 


Art. II. Communications to the Board of Agriculture^ Vol. IV. 
j[ Concluded fronj p. j686.) 

In proceeding through these papers, the next division is 

XIV. On various Su1yect$> viz. No. cxu., on National Pro* 
duce 9 by Ike Rev. Dr. Robertson, of Granton, near Edin- 
burgh. In this valuable paper, Dr. Robertson shews that by 
putting the whole of the land in England and Wales, which is 
fit for cultivation, under a proper course of alternate tillage 
and pasture, an immense annual addition would be 'made to 
the wealth and population of the country. He estimates the 
increased value or the crops at 40 millions annually, the 
present gross value being 54 ; and believes that an additional 
population to the amount of 6 millions might be easily main* 
tained. 

The idea is a good oqe, though we much doubt whether the 
crops could be made to average so high as Dr. R. has calculat- 
ed. On the other hand, we think he has underrated the su- 
perficial extent of the country, proceeding on so vague au 
estimate as the measurement of Cary’s Map would fornish. 
Had a more authentic statement been resorted to, the results 
would have appealed proportipnably more important. 

No. cxlii. Food for man from grass apd arable. An unin- 
teresting scrap that ought to have been added to the head 
XIII. grazing and tillage compared, if inserted at all. 

No. cxuil., Embanking , by Mr. John Smith, of Chatter^. 
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Mr. S. recommends a good plan for improving old em~ 
hank men is, which are penetrated by the water. 

* I first cut a gutter,* he says, * eighteen inches wide, through the 
©Id bank, down to the clay, (the fen substratum being generally clay), the 
gutter is made near the centre, but a iittle on the land side. This gutter ie 
afterwards filled up in a very solid manner with tempered clay, and to make 
the clay resist the water, a man in boots always treads the clay as the 
gutter is filled up.' As the fen-moor lies on clay, the whole of this cheap 
improved and durable mode of Water-proof banking, costs in the fens only 
six-pence per yard. This plan was tried la6t autumn, on a convenient 
farm, and a hundred acres of wheat were sown on the land. The wheat 
and grass-lands on this farm are now all dry, whilst the fens around are 
covered with water.* 

No. cxliv., Thatch , by the llev. R. Duncan, Kilmarnock. 
We should heartily concur with this gentleman, in recom- 
mending slate Instead of thatch for farm-houses and offices, 
not only for the reasons he mentions, but also because thatch 
is a great harbour for vermin ; but we fear the difference of 
expense, and in some parts the difficulty of procuring the 
materials, will always be impediments to the introduction of 
slating, as a general practice; besides which, it might have 
occurred to him, that a farmer generally builds his barns and 
stables of crooked and refuse timber felled in the neighbour- 
hood, which will not admit of that straight and regular form of 
toof which is required for slating. 

'We are now to examine the Miscellaneous papers. 

I. The speech of the Right Honourable Lord Carrington de- 
livered at the Board of Agriculture , on Tuesday March 15, 1&93. 
To this are added some official papers, referred to by his Lord- 
ship. We have before incidentally mentioned this speech, of 
which a large part is occupied by refuting some imputations 
east on the Board in Parliament, in consequence of its cir- 
culating copies of resolutions, entered into by the Grand Jury 
of the county of York, in March, 1800, stating that one of the 
greatest obstacles to inclosure, and the due improvement of 
agriculture, is the want of a fair and permanent compensatioi^ 
for tithes in kind. 

Another considerable part of this speech details the back- 
wardness of the East India Company to promote the importa- 
tion of rice in the scarcity of 1800. It is imputed to their 
delays and discouragements that the supply did not arrive to 
meet the severe exigency of the times; nor indeed till the 
plentiful harvest of 1801 had made it unnecessary, when 
becoming a drug on the market, it subjected Government to 
the payment of 350,000/. in completion of the price guaranteed 
to the importers. 
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Very different was the success of a similaT plan adopted 
under similar circumstances in 1794. We give the acc ount in 
the words of an intelligent and authentic writer, Col. ^ymes. 

c In 1794, when impending famine aggravated the miseries of war, the 
Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, at the recommendation of 
Government, transmitted to Lord Teignmouth, then Governor General 
of India, intelligence of the calamity that threatened Great Britain, 
desiring whatever aid the Goverment of India could supply. On receipt 
of the dispatch, 14,000 tons of shipping were freighted to carry rice to 
England, and were laden and cleared from the port of Calcutta in less than 
five months from the date of the arrival of the letter. This supply, with 
the exception of the casualties of the sea, arrived most opportunely for the 
relief of the poor of London, and reduced the price of that excellent article 
of food, to three halfpence per pound/ He adds, 4 so extraordinary an 
exertion is neither so widely known, nor so justly appreciated as it merits. 
It is a circumstance which reflects the highest credit on all the parties 
concerned/ 

It is probable, that the East India Company bad been losers 
by their assistance in 1794; and that on this account, with the 
cautious propriety of merchants, they declined any immediate 
interference on a subsequent occasion. 

II. Essay on the management of forests, by Mons. Pmnelier 
D'Annel, translated from the French by Sir John Talbot Dillon , 
under secretary to the Board of Agriculture , addressed to Sir 
John Sinclair , with notes by the translator , and extracts from the 
reports of British surveyors on the same subject. Such of our 
Readers as feel interested on the subject, Vwill consult this essay 
itself, which is of very confined utility. 

III. IV. and V. are papers relating to claims for premiums 
offered by the board for irrigation, accompanied by maps of 
the land irrigated. 

VI. List of seeds from Sumatra , sent by Dr. Campbell , of 
Fort Marlborough , to Lord Carrington. These seeds, we are 
informed, were dispatched by the board to the West Indies, by 
the earliest opportunity. Among them are the benzoe , the copal t 
the cardamom , &c. ; we shall be glad to hear of their success. 

VII. On the introduction of the teak tree into Barbadoes , by 
Nathaniel Lucas , Esq. of Lynxford-Hall, Norfolk. We learn 
from Mr. L. that out of a number of East India seeds, sent to 
Barbadoes in 1799, only one, that of the teak-tree, vegetated. In 
July 1803, this tree was upwards of twenty ^five feet high, 
thriving most luxuriantly, and at least five inches in diameter, 
at six feet from the ground. If this tree can be propagated in the 
West Indies, it will be an invaluable acquisition for the building' 
of vessels; from its quality of resisting the worm, whose 
voracity proves so destructive to European oak, when brought 
into tropical climates. 
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VIII. Communications from John Christian Curwen , Esq: 9ti 
friendly societies, and on steaming potatoes . 

IX. On feeding sheep , by Thomas Est court, Esq . 

X. On baking potatoes. 

XL the analysis of soils , connected xvith their improve* 

sment, by Humphrey Davy , We have already had ait 

opportunity of giving an extract from this valuable paper# 
the whole of which we warmly recommend to every practical 
agriculturist who unites a knowledge and a love of chemistry, 
tvitty the other requisites for constituting a rationally philoso- 
phical farmer. The same recommendation applies to the one 
immediately following; which is also numbered XI. by mistake. 
It is: 

A communication on the itse of green vitriol , or sulphate of iron , 
as a manure ; and on the efficacy of paring and burning , depending 
partly on oxide of iron , by George Pearson , M. D . ; read No- 
vember, 1801. The experiments made by Dr. Pearson mani- 
fest that the salt of peat ashes, a manure that has been 
known and highly esteemed for some years, in Bedfordshire,, 
consisted almost wholly of pure sulphate of iron, vulgarly 
called green vitriol. We refer the curious reader to Dr. In- 
genhouz’s essay on the food of plants and the renovation of 
soils, published in 1796 by the Board of Agriculture, wherein, 
amidst a great variety of scientific and interesting remarks on 
this subject, we find, in conformity with Dr. Pearson’s opinion, 
$ suggestion that the oxygenous principle might be success- 
fully imparted to an exhausted soil, before the sowing of fresh 
corn, by applying one of the most concentrated acids divided 
among a heap of sand or mould. We disapprove of Dr. P.’s 
giving the extracts that form the appendix to his paper, at 
large, from Nicholson’s Journal, TillochV Philosophical Ma- 
gazine, and the Medical and Ckirurgical Review. It is a re-* 
.mark of Dr. Johnson, that “ illustrations drawn from a book 
easily consulted should be made by reference rather than by 
transcription.” 

XII. On burning lime with peat , by Mr . John Dodgson . 
Thia practice may be found eligible where the peat lies, 
within a few yards of the lime kiln. We rather doubt whether 
the quality would be so good, the heat being less intense ; we 
agree with Mr. D. that the lime should be used hot . The peat 
ashes are certainly an object of consideration. 

XIII. On feeding horses , by Mr. Thomas Fisher. 

XIV. Queries relating to Dairies j answered by John Con- 
yers , Esq. 

' XV. Crop of a watered meadow of nine acres, at Priesley, in 
Bedfordshire , communicated by the Duke of Bedford. 

XVI. Experiment on wheat, by R. Anderson Esq. Thi* 
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experiment was made in order to ascertain the produce of 
wheat dibbled respectively by two, three, and four, grain* 
in each hole : — it is stated that the crop of the dibbled 
wheat, exceeded the quantity produced from any other 
method ; a result which fully agrees with our experience on 
this subject. 

We class the following numbers together. 

XVII. Account of a cottager ; by Sir William Pulteney 9 Bart. 

XVI1L Account of the result of an effort to better the condi- 
tion of the poor in a country village : and some regulations sug -• 
gested , by which the same might be extended to other parishes of 
a similar description ; by Thomas Estcourt , Esq. 

XIX. Observations on the means of enabling a cottager to 
keep a cow , by the produce of a small portion of arable land ; by 
Sir John Sinclair. 

XXIV. Account of some cottagers ; by Thomas Babington 9 
Esq. 

XXX. Seasons for giving lands to cottagers , to enable therfi 
to keep cows; by Thomas Thompson , Esq. 

We are happy to perceive that the authors of these papers are 
strong advocates for an allotment pf land to cottagers, and that 
opinions formerly held on this subject, seem to be giving way to 
the more humane and more politic system, recommended inthese 
essays. Wc had marked many passages for extract, and coul4 
willingly transcribe pages of solid argument, and interesting 
detail. The paper of Mr. Estcourt displays the happiest re- 
sults, from a plan adopted in the parish of Long Newnton, for 
the relief of the village poor, by letting to them small portion* 
of land, by which the poor rates were reduced, in three years 
time, from 212/. 16s. to 12/. Gs.: yet the establishment of such 
a regulation as he suggests at the close of his paper, would be 
liable to many objections, and would be practicable in few si- 
tuations. The observations of Sir John Sinclair tend to prove, 
that. Contrary to opinions strenuously asserted, the system 
of granting small lots to industrious cottagers, has been nQ 
less applicable to the arable, than to the grazing districts. Mr. 
Babjmgton states, that he has twenty -six small tenants, who are 
cpttagers and village-tradesmen, that he is fully convinced 
that they can well afford to pay as high rents, as large far- 
mers, for land suitable to their purposes ; and that ne has 
found all the predictions of larger farmers around him, of 
backward rents— ruined tenants — spoilt labourers and mecha- 
nics — and endless trouble to himself, entirely fail. Mr. 
Thompson gives an interesting account of the distribution of 
land, in the parish of Humberstone, Lincoln^ to persons of 
the above description ; and details the pleasing result of it 
both to the industrious tenants and to the parislj in general! 
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We must refer to the papers themselves, but we cannot refrain 
Horn giving the substance of Mr. Babington’s arguments 
to prove the advantages to be derived from this system, to the 
individuals who occupy the land, to the landlord, and to the 
Community. 

The occupiers of the land get a clear profit from it equal 
to from 4 1. to 8/. on every cow they keep. Those who keep 
two cows are richer by at least 10/. a-year, than they would 
be had they no land ; exclusive of the advantages they derive 
from raising potatoes, and other vegetables for their families 
and pigs, which cannot be estimated at less than from \L to 
Zl. per annum. This increase of income greatly adds to the 
Comforts of the cottager’s or village-tradesman’s family; 
eomforts which are further augmented by the nature of the arti- 
cles produced by their land. They obtain from it milk for their 
children, which is generally procured with much difficulty by 
the village-poor ; for a nog, whey and butter-milk, which 
with offal, potatoes, apd cabbages, enables them to keep one 
of the most useful animals a poor man can possess. They 
are still more benefited by the improvement of their habits, 
than they are by the increase of their comforts. When they 
have any spare time, the men go to their land and their stock, 
father than to the alehouse: and the women employ many 
hours in the care of their cows and dairies, which would be 
otherwise worse than lost in idleness and gossiping. Their 
characters are also improved by their endeavours to obtain the 
good opinion of their landlord ; by their attachment to good 
order in proportion as they become possessed of property, and 
enjoy its advantages ; and by the prospect they have oi sup- 

E orting their families without having recourse to parochial re- 
ef, and of seeing their children well brought up and respect 
table in life. 

The landlord is benefited in various ways, by thus contri- 
buting to better the condition of the poor. Land in the hands 
of the labouring classes improves faster, from its garden-like 
cultivation, than that occupied by more wealthy tenants. The 
former have alwaysplans on foot for increasing the fertility of 
their little spots. The tendency of this system to reduce the* 
poor-rate, by lessening the number of tne poor likely to be- 
come chargeable, is no small advantage to the land owner, 
who ultimately pays all the charges on his land. Bilt a ge- 
nerous mind will receive a more valuable compensation, — in 
the consciousness of enabling the more deserving daSs of poor 
to exert their industry, and to employ their little capital, 
to the best advantage ; thus adding essentially to their com-, 
forts, improving tpeir morals and habits, and raising them, tw* 
f higher rank in society* 
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The benefits which accrue to the individuals are a general ad- 
vantage, and increase the amount of public wealth and prospe- 
rity*. The more wealthy farmer is regularly supplied with sober 
and industrious husbandmen, above parochial dependance, 
though not above labour, who living around and intermixed 
With his land are guardians of bis property, watchful against de- 
predation, and ever ready with tneir assistance at his call ; the 
productions of the earth are augmented ; industry and health are 
promoted ; economy is studied ; and a robust and flourishing pea • 
santry is encouraged, who have a stake in the welfare of their 
country, and who unite the desire ancl the ability to defend it. 

Such is the picture we would fondly draw for our native 
land ; yet one thing is still needful ; one thing that is essential to 
human happiness in the best circumstances, and sufficient 
for it in the worst. In the midst of schemes and projects and 
improvements, it seems hard that the diffusion of religious 
truth should have found so little patronage. We can take 
upon us to assure the patriot and philanthropist, that when 
fairly tried, it has been uniformly successful. 

XX. An experimental essay on salt as a manure , and as a condi- 
ment mixed with the food of animals. By the Rev. Edmund Cart - 
Wright, of Woburn. The result of Mr. C.’s experiments is de- 
cidedly in favour of salt as a manure, both when applied by itself,, 
and in conjunction with other manures. It is much to be 
Regretted that the strictness of the excise regulations, and 
the enormous duties on salt, prevent its beneficial applica- 
tion to agriculture. But so great is the jealousy of tlje revenue 
over this lucrative object of smuggling, that the refuse salt, 
which would be of the highest benefit to the neighbouring 
lauds, is, in Cheshire and in Worcestershire, thrown into 
the rivers under the inspection of the excise officers who aU 
tend the salt works. It has been proposed to exempt salt, in- 
tended for agricultural purposes, from the duties, and in 
order to prevent its application to other uses, that the excise 
officers should mix it with soot before delivery. This appears 
to be an expedient which is more peculiarly deserving of at- 
tention, as we^find, by Mr. C.’s experiments, that salt and soot* 
(one quarter of a peck of the former to one peck of the latter) 
produced by far the heaviest crop of all his five and twenty 
different trials. Neither good nor evil effects appear to have 
arisen in the experiments with salt, as a condiment, when 
mixed with the food of hogs, the only animals on which they 
were made. We have known it beneficial to sheep in this 
country ; and in America, we believe also in Spain, it is thought 
essential to their welfare. 

XXI. On rearing calves . The writer of this paper, with 

VOL. II. 3 E 
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just diffidence, has suppressed his name. Wc feel no kind of 
curiosity to knovv it. * . * 

XXII. Observations on manures, by Aim M? Conochie, Esq . 
now Lord Meadowbank. These consist principally of strictures 
on some doctrines laid down by Mr. Somerville, in his Out- 
lines of a chapter on the subject of manures, for the proposed 
general report of the Board of Agriculture. Lprd M.’s obser- 
vations are just and highly deserving of attentiqn. He depre- 
cates the practice recommended in the Outline, that dunghills 
should be constructed in a way to favour complete fermenta- 
tion, and that only the fermented residuum should be applied 
to the soil ; on the contrary he recommends the dung to be 
t*sed when very imperfectly fermented, yet when the process 
is going on with such vigour, as to continue, after mixture 
with the soil, till it is completed. We could wish to give an 
extended account of this paper ; but we must be content with 
recommending a perusal of it to eyery practical farmer. 

XXtII. On the culture of Beans , by J. C. Curwen , Esq.: 
recommends cutting of beans, while in a perfect fresh and 
green state. 

XXV. A short account of the disease in corn , called the 
blight , the mildew , and the rust , with plates , by Sir Joseph 
Banks . This account having been separately printed, was no- 
ticed in our first Vol. p. 538 , to which we refer. In another 
part of the communication, however, we find p statements 
corroborating Sir Joseph’s opinion that the blighted grain 
will probably serve as well for seed-corn, s^s the plumpest 
and fairest' sample. Several experiments, with similar 
success, have occurred within our knowledge. In this state- 
ment Mr. W. Curtis, of Lynn, judiciously remarks, that 
before seed of this description is hazarded fora crop, it is cer- 
tainly advisable to plant a few grains of it in a garden pot,* 
ip a warm situation, by way of trial. The advantage of using- 
sych seed is two-fold ; as a less quantity will seed the land, in 
the proportion, perhaps, of two to three, and the plump fari- 
naceous corn is preserved for consumption, 

XXVI. Experiments on Agriculture , by Mr. John Wright , 
of Pickworth, Rutlandshire. These are experiments to ascer- 
tain the comparative effects of long straw dung, rotten dung, 
aud burnt straw, in a course of crops, which being not yeL 
finished, the communication, though interesting, is premature# 

XXVII. On the wire-worm, by Thomas Marsham, Esq. Mr. 
M. here communicates, from the transactions of the Academy 
of Sciences in Sweden, a memoir on the natural history of 


*.It may Le tried Tuore speedily in water. Rev. 
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the wire-worm. This insect is the larva of the elater segetis, 
and continues in the grub state for five years. No efficient 
mode is proposed for its destruction ; the discovery of which 
would be one of the highest benefits conferred on agriculture. 

XXVIII. Experiments with urine as a manure , by Dr. BeU 
cher. Throe flower-pots, holding about a quart each, were 
filled with sifted gravel from Epping Forest. One was left un- 
tnanured, a second was manured with five grains of soda phos- 
phorata, and the third with five grains of ammonia phosphorata. 
Five seeds of garden cress were sown, and grew in each pot. 
After forty seven davs the experiment was finished ; the 
plants in the first were found to weigh 40 grains, those in the 
second 180 grains, and those in the third 188 grains. Thu$ 
it appeared that five grains of these constituent salts of urine, 
were capable of more than quadrupling^the produce. The 
negligence of many farmers, in suffering this valuable manure 
to drain away, is justly reprehended, but the writer does not 
seem to be aware that, among agriculturists who pretend to sci- 
ence, it is an dbjdct of attention ; that it is soaked up with strawy 
&c. in a duhg*j v ard, br else 'conducted into a pit where theifta^ 
iiure is deposited. > From other experiments the amtiionia pho$* 
phorata appear^ greatty preferable. 

XXIX. Letter from Dr. Campbell of -Fort. Marlborough, fd 
LoM Carrington , dated bill March , 1804. This leitter contains 
an account of the cultivation of the clove and nutnfeg in Sir* 
matra, since their importation, in 1798, from Panda. Theiif 
Success has been complete, and will we trust prove ah impor* 
t?,nt national benefit.* Neither plant flourishes in Bengal. Dr. 
C. recommends the trial in Jamaica. . > 

XXXI. On potatoe fallows, by John Cotes , Esq. We re-; 
member seeing this paper printed in a separate forfrt for pri«< 
vatecirculation. The practice submitted is as follows. 

4 Plough a wheat fallow in two bout ridges. In the furrow put some 
dung, on that dung place the potatoe sets, and then plough a bout on 
them, a ridge thus formed, give 3 a double portion of earth for the plant 
to grow in, and it has the ben°fit of the dung to root in. This applies 
to that part of the land which bears the crop, and which will form so 
many rows. The remaining part of the land will form so many alleys, in 
which, during, the summer, the' common operation of the plough will 
make the fallow ; and thus crop and fallow be had without injury to 
the land. The fallow will even, in most cases, be amended, from the cir- 
cumstance of some little additional trouble, which, for tne sake of the po- 
tatoe crop, will be bestowed by the farmer, beyond the tillage he usually, 
gives to the summer fallow, and hence two crops, the immediate food oi 
<han, may be had withip the same tillage.” 

-XXXII. Seminary for agricultural education , hi) Sir Henry 
Vavasour , Bart . A village school at Melbourne, in Yorkshire^ 
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has been established by Sir Henry, uniting to the common ire* 
struction in reading and writing, practical lessons in garden- 
ing and agriculture, on an acre of ground. 

XXXIII. A cottage -weii) by Sir C. Hawkins . With at 
plate. 

XXXIV. On the farm of animals , by Henry Cline , Esq . 
Surgeon . Mr. C. recommends, in crossing of breeds, that, of 
the varieties used, the female should be proportionally larger 
than the male. The great improvement of the breed of horses 
in England is attributed to crossing with the diminutive stallions 
of Barbary and Arabia ; while the introduction of Flanders 
mares has been equally advantageous in the breed of cart- 
horses. Instances are adduced in which a contrary practice 
appears to have been very injurious. Attempts to improve the 
native animals of the country, by any plan of crossing, should 
be made with great caution, for irreparable mischief may arise 
from a mistaken practice extensively pursued. In conclusion, 
JVIr. Cline remarks that it is wrong to enlarge a native breed of 
animals, for in proportion to their increase of size, they be^ 
come worse in form, less hardy, and more subject to disease. 
The paper contains many useful hints, and we recommend the 
whole of it to the serious consideration of all who make breed- 
ing stock an object of tb&ir attention. 

We have now gone through the multifarious contents of 
this^volume ; and our readers will see that we have found much 
to approve, and something to condemn ; but perhaps the most 
obvious remark is that the compiler has used tbe hoe of selec- 
tive judgement with far too little diligence. It would be vain 
to expect that the style should be materially improved, but if 
may be required of him, a9 a duty to the Board and to the 
Public, to reject such communications as contain nothing new 
or important. 


Art. III. 7 he Birds of Scotland \ with other Poems, by James Grahame* 
8vo. pp. 240. Price 7s. Longman Sc Co. London. Blackwood* 
Edinburgh, 1806, 

W E are pleased to recognize in Mr. Grahame the anony- 
mous author*of 1 The Sabbath especially, as the rapid 
sale of "three editions of that poem has sanctioned tbe praise, 
frith which we announced it in an early staee of our labours. 
{E. R. I. 534.) We congratulate our readers on the posses- 
sion of another publication of this rare and valuable descrip* 
tion ; in which eminent talents appear advautageously united 
to a vein of seriousness and devotion. Part of this work isde* 
dicated to sacred subjects ; the choice is honourable to th* 
poet ; and we are willing to believe that the s^una happy spirit of 
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*1 kly , which they express, is predominant in bis meditations ; 
because it is evident, not merely in pieces where propriety de- 
anands it, bnt in the longer poem which denominates the vo- 
lume. " , 

The subject of this poem is new ; and the author has dis- 
played his ingenuity, in discovering novelty among the ob- 
jects to which we are most familiar. He has not wandered in 
search of it to the shores of Mexico, or the Caves of Domda* 
niel ; but he has opened in our own country, at our own doors, 
a valuable mine, which we hope he will continue to work, with- 
out fear of exhausting it. It is a subject which affords an ample 
scope for descriptive talent, and requires an animated and ob- 
servant admirer of nature. Such are Mr. Grahaipe’s peculiar 
qualifications. He is remarkable for minuteness and accuracy of 
delineation ; his pictures infallibly revive our recollection of 
scenes that are past, and possess that distinctive truth of repre- 
sentation, which cannot be maintained either ip poetry or in 
painting by a creation of the fancy. 

Governed by feeling and habit, rather than by theory or pre» ' 
judice, Mr. Grahame appears to have derived, from his attach^ 
ment to rural scenery, a decided aversion to the refinements of 
civilized life,; and be constantly manifests a warm predilection 
-for the wildness of uncultivated nature, as well in the moral, 
as in the physical world. He seems to have cherished this 
feeling witn fondness, till at length he submits to its influence 
with inconsiderate and implicit obedience. A warm friend to 
universal happiness, he connects it indissolubly with univer- 
sal freedom. Hence he regards the persecution of partridges, 
and of covenanters, with emotions scarcely dissimilar. He is 
deeply affected, not only with the horrors of the slave trade, 
but with the captivity of a lark, the imprisonment of a child 
in a cotton mill, or the impressment of a sailor ; and he wastes 
his indignation successively on the conversion of a forest into 
a lawn, of many farms into few, of two kingdoms into 
one. On some of these points we fully agree with him, though 
we conceive that the opinion expressed on others is incorrect 
and altogether intrusive. Yet as he always chuses the poetical 
side of the question, we are not disposed to contend with him ; it 
is not for the muse to be always groping for that line which ac- 
curate reasoning has described, nor do we always wish to re- 
member it ourselves, Headily would we yield our feelings to 
her enchantments, and follpw her fearlessly in our happy reve- 
ries ; certainthat we should not adopt her suggestions in practice, 
but that the moment of effort would destroy the illusion, and 
recal us from the error into which she had betrayed us. 

We proceed to state the contents of this interesting volume* 
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The principal poem is divided into three books, describing 
the following birds, and noticing, incidentally, theb* nests, eggs, 
food, peculiar habitudes, and various enemies. I. The lark, 

E artridge, gorcock, plover, snipe, yellow-hammer, red breast, 
lackbird,* thrush, f wren, linnet, chaffi^ich,J goldfinch, 
woodpigeon, || and fieldfare. II. Cuckoo, swallow, martin, 
corncraik. III. Falcon, owl, raven, cormorant, § eagle, ana 
sea-eagle. 

This plat) is neither complete nor methodical, but Mr. 
Grahame do^s not profess to write a treatise. His digressions 
are large and numerous; he usually adverts from each bird, 
more or less naturally, to some event of. ancient or modern life, 
and renders their: sufferings more interesting, by compar- 
ing them with the calamines of mankind. We must now 
lfty some specimens. before our readers. In the execution of 
this duty, 3YJr. Q* has occasioned us much embarrassment; we 
cannot adopt half the passages we have marked, and we know 
not which to relinquish. 

• Thefqllowing will display his happy minuteness pf descrip- 
tion; almost every word is. a picture. 

* With earliest spring, while yet the wheat^n .blade. 

Scarce shoots above the new-fallen shower of sndV, ’’ 

Thie skylark’s note, in short excursion, Warbles : ' 

' Yes! even amid the day-obscuring fall, 

' I’ve mark’d his wing winnowing the feathery flakes. 

In widely-circling horizontal flight. 

But, when the season genial smiles, he towers 

In /loftier poise, with sweater fuller pipe, ' h 

Chearing the ploughman at his furrow end, — 

The w’nle he clears the share, or, listenin’: , leans 
■ Upon his.paddle-staff, and, with raised, hand, 

Sliadp' vs his half-shut eyes, striving to scan 

The songster melting in the flood of light.’ pp. 2. 3, 

Our next specimen is of a higher order; it alludes to the 
gorcock , and describes the day on which the sportsman animal 
is roused from his torpid state. 

* Low in the east, the purple tinge of dawn 
Steals upward o’er the clouds that overhang 
The welkin’s venre. Upon the mountain side, 

The wakening covey quit their mother’s wing, 


* Here called, the Merle/ f Mavis* J Shilfa. || Cushat 
§ Some ornithologists use the name cotvorant in preference.. Lewia 
Synofu. Vol. vi. Latham, Gen. Synofis. Vol. vi. Johnson says cormo- 
rant, corvus marinas* 
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> And spread around : Lost in the mist, 

They hear her call, and, quick returning, bless 
A mother’s eye. Meantime, the sportsman keei> 

_ Comes forth ; and, heedless of the winning smile 

Of infant day, pleading on mercy's side , 

Anticipates, with eager joy, the sum 
Of slaughter, that, ere evening hour, he’ll boast 
To have achieved; — and many a gory wing, 

Ere evening hour, exultingly he sees, 

Drop, Buttering, ’mid the heath, — even ’ mid the bush} 

Beneath whose blooms the brooding mother sat, 

■ Till round her she beheld her downy young. 

4 At last mild twilight veils the insatiate eye, 

And stops the game of death. The frequent shot 
Resounds no more*: Silence again resumes 
fier lonely reign’; sanSe that the mothers cad 
Is heard repeated oft , a plaintive note! 

Mournfulshe gathers in her brood, dispersed 
By savage sport; and o’er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her Wings ; close nestling ’neath her breast, 

They cherished cower amid the purple blooms.’ pfi. 15, 16, 

Several lines, even in this fine passage, are feeble and auk- 
w'ard; and unfortunately Mr. Grahame’s negligences oc<iur most 
frequently at the close of the paragraphs, where they arc most 
obvious, and extend into the sentiment as Well as the expression. 
The reader is frequently compelled to deplore his want of 
care, or of taste; when instead of. the' impressive termination 
which his mind and his ear had anticipated, he finds himself in 
possession of a dull thought in union with a miserable cadence. 
In a poem of scanty merit, this would be a fatal defect; in Mr. 
Grahame's it is not less evident, but it is more easily pardorted. 
Yet the genuine talent he discovers, instead of being compelled 
to atone for deficiency iii inferior qualifications, should have 
derived from their aid an accession of beauty and intiuence. 
We value a diamond, however iii set; but instead of allow mg the 
jeweller to. urge its intrinsic worth, in excuse for his neglect, 
we reproach him for bestpwing so little care on a gem that so 
well deserved it. These strictures by no means apply to the 
whole of Mr. Grahame’s poetry; his versification, though too 
often weak, laborious, and uncouth, is more generally elegant 
and harmonious, and, ia some instances, gratifies our utmost 
wish. In the Birds of Scotland, it possesses an original, uniform, 
and appropriate character; in the Rural Calendar, it is more 
finished; in the Biblical Pictures, it varies, at one time as- 
suming the dignified march of Milton, at another, the infantine 
softness of Southey. We would recommend the footer as.bjp 
for the preferable study. 
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Mr. Grahame’s diction is, on the whole, judicious and poetical. 
He pleads, however, for the propriety of using a Scottish or 
old English word, 4 where a modern English synonime did not 
present itself.’ Does he mean to assert that blown is more ex- 
pressive than blown , blae than blue , smiddy than smithy , know 
than knoll? Mr. G. may feel some distinction here, but his 
readers on this side the Tweed will not perceive it. He has 
also used several other words omitted in the glossary, and un- 
authorised by classical English authority; suen as midgy , ttys* 
ting, fur , &e. We do not approve the application of trans - 
fixed , (p. 85) to the instrument, instead of tne object, though 
we acknowledge it is not unprecedented. We protest also 
against Mr. Qrahame’s bold and unnecessary transgressions of 
metre. The supernumerary syllable, suited as it may be to 
the colloquial dignity of tragedy, is offensive in a compo- 
sition that demands unaffected sweetness and simplicity. But 
not content with the range of eleven syllable^, he rambles wil- 
fully into twelve or fourteen. Some of ltis lines too, through 
inattention, we conceive, have only eight syllables. These 
sins, together with various false quantities, and rugged breaks, 
he commits in pursuit of some attractive object, mostly an 
onomatopoeia, which is not always worth the trouble, and cer- 
tainly is not worth the sacrifice, In the following descriptions, 
one of the sea eagle, the other of an autumnal storm in Scot- 
land, the reader will observe and appreciate, perhaps forgive, 
some of these anomalies. 

4 Loftier she flies than hundred times mast-height} 

Onward she floats, then plunges from her soar 
Down to the ship, as if she aimed to perch 
Upon the mainmast pinnacle ; but up again 
She mounts Alp high, and, with her lowered head 
Suspended, eyes the bulging sails, disdains 
Their tardy course, outflies the hurrying rack, 

And, disappearing, mingles with the clouds.’ 

.. ■ — - ■ ■ 4 Dark o ? er the heath 

A deepening gloom is hung ; from clouds high piled ^ 

On clouds, the sudden fiash glartfe; ; the thunder 
' Rolls far, reverberated ’jnong the cliffs ; 

- - - — i- — The eagle, sudden smote, 

Falls to the ground lifeless; beneath the wave 
The sea-fowl plunges ; fast the rain descends ; 

The whitened streams, from every mountain side. 

Rush to the valley, tinging far the lake. 

But what palliation can be produced for such lines as these? 
which occur in different parts of the volume: 

< The numerous progeny, clamant for food, — * 

Soaring surveys the ethereal volcano^— * 
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And over Calpds ironfcnced rocky their course ; — 

New flown# helpless, with still the downy tufts, — 

Is one bright arch, myriads, myriads of stars — 

Soon followed by the woodland choir, warbling. — * 

Such are the abatements to the merit of this volume, and to 
the singular pleasure we have felt in perusing it. We proceed to 
a more grateful task ; and in adorning our pages with a few more 
extracts, we shall very likely induce the reader to adopt our 
opinion, that Mr. Grahame has embellished a novel and nappy 
subject, with great truth and delicacy of description, with a 
glow of endearing sensibility, and an amiable spirit of con- 
templative devotion. The following passage reminds us of 
those delightful lines in Thomson’s hymns; 

* Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, &c. 

the idea of which, perhaps, was suggested by Horace’s 1 Pcnk 
me pigris ubi nulla carnpis Arbor , Kc* , 

1 O, Nature ! all thy seasons please the eye 
Of him who sees a Deity in all. 

It is His presence that diffuses charms 
Unspeakable, o’er mountain, wood, and stream. 

To think that He, who hears the heavenly choirs. 

Hearkens complacent to the woodland song; 

To think that He, who rolls yon solar sphere. 

Uplifts the warbling songster to the sky; 

To mark His presence in the mighty bow,’ 

That spans the clouds, as in the tints minute 
Of tiniest flower ; to hear His awful voice 
In thunder 6peak, and whisper in the gale; 

To know, and feel His care for all that lives 
'Ti$ this that makes the barren waste appear 
A fruitful field, each grove a paradise. 

Yes l place me ’mid far stretching woodless wilds, 

Where rto sweet song is heard; the heath-bell there 
Would soothe my weary sight, and tell of Three ! 

There would my gratefully uplifted eye 
Survey the heavenly vault, by day, — by night. 

When glows the firmament from pole to pole; 

There would my overflowing heart exclaim, 

The heavens declare the glory of the Lord, 

Thejirmament shew forth his handy work!* flp. 63 . 64 *. 

Our next quotation is copied from the 3rd book, which, as it 
describes ravenous birds, very properly assumes a more dig- 
nified character. The reader will observe an impressive fi- 
delity of resemblance, in almost every feature of this awful 
delineation. 
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' High ride* the m^on amid die Seedy clouds. 

That glisten, aa they float athwart her disk ; 

Sweet is the glimpse that, for. a moment, plays 
Among these mouldering pinnacles : — but* hark! 

That dismal cry 1 It is the wailirfg owl. 

Nightlong she mourns,, perched- in some vacant niche*. 
Or time-rent crevice : Sometimes to the woods 
She bends her silent, slowly moving wing. 

And on some leafless tree, dead of old age. 

Sits watching for Her prey ; but should the foot 
Of man intrude into her solemn shades, 

Startled, he hears the fragile, breaking branch* 1 
Crash she rises farther in the gloom. 

To deeper solitudes she wings her way/ 

• Oft in the burly of the wintry storm. 

Housed in some* rooking steeple, she augment? 

The horror of the night; or when the wind* 
Exhausted pause, she listens to the sound 

Of the slow-swinging pendulum, till loud 
Again the blast is up, and lightning gleams 
Shoot ’thwart, and ring a faint and deadly toll/ 

• On ancient oak, or elm, whose topmost bough* 

Begin to fail, the raven’s twig- formed house 

Is built; and, many a year, the self same tree 
The aged solitary pair frequent* 

But distant is their range; for oft at morn 
They take their flight, and not till twilight grey r 
Their slow returning cry hoarse meets the ear/ 

• Well does the raven love the sound of war.— 

Amid those plains, where Danube darkly rolls. 

The theatres, on which the kingly play 

Of war is. oftenest acted, there the peal 
Of cannon-mouths, summons the sable flock 
To wait their death-doomed prey ; and they do wait: 
Yes, when the glittering columns, front to front , 

Drawn out, approach in deep and awful silence. 

The raven’s voice is heard hovering between. 

Sometimes upon the far-deserted tents, 

She boding sits and sings her fateful song. 

But in the abandoned field she most delights, 

When o’er the dead and dying slants the beam 
Of peaceful morn, and wreaths of reeking mist 
Rise from the gore-dewed sward : from corpse to corpse 
She revels, far and wide ; then, sated, flies 
To some shot-shivered branch, whereon she cleans 
Her purpled beak; and down she lights again, 

To end her horrid me.J : another, keen 
Plunges her beak deep in yon horse’s side, 

Till by the hungry hound displaced, she flit| ‘ 
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Oace more to human prey.— Ah, who is he 
At whose heart-welling wound she drinks, 

Glutting her thirst ! He was a lovely youth; 

Fair Scotia was his home/ — 74. 7^ 

. We turn trembling and abruptly from this picture of human 
guilt and misery, to its counterpart. * 

* On distant waves, the raven of the sea, 

* The cormorant, devours her carrion food. 

Along the blood-stained coast of Senegal, 

Prowling, she scents the cassia-perfumed breeze. 

Tainted with death, and, keener, forward flies: 

The towering sails, that waft the house of woe, 

• Afar she views: upon the heavy hulk, 

Deepdogged with wretchedness, full fast she gains:— * 

And now she nighs the carnage-freighted keeb 
Unscared by rattling fetters, or the shriek 
Of mothers, o’er their ocean-buried babes. 

Lured by the scent, unweariedly she flies. 

And at the foamy dimples of the track 

Darts sportively, or perches on a corpse/ g q 

After such scenes* how heavenly is the picture of this world! 
before it was infected by iniquity. We copy from a Doem. 
entitled, ‘ The First Sabbath/ 

— — — * Blessed that eve! 

The Sabbath’s harbinger, when all complete. 

In freshest beauty from Jehovah’s hand, 

Creation bloomed ; when Eden’s twilight face 
Smiled \ ItkeM sleeping bale: The voice divine 
f A holy calm breathed o’er the goodly work: 

Mildly the sun, upon the loftiest trees, 

Shed mellowy a sloping beam Peace reigned. 

And love, and gratitude: The human pair 
Their orisons poured forth : love, concord, reigned; 

The falcon, perched upon the blooming bough 
With. Philomela, listened to her lay; 

Among the antlered herd the tiger couched, 

Harmless ; the lion’s mane no terror spread 
Among the careless ruminating flock. 

Silence was o’er the deep ; the noiseless surge, 

The last subsiding wave,— of that dread tumult 
Which raged, when Ocean, at the mute command* 

Rushed furiously into his new-cleft bed, — 

Was gendy rippling on the pebbled shore ; 

While, on the swell, the sea-bird, with her head 
Wing-veiled, slept tranquilly/ 

We are highly pleased with Mr. Grahame’s choice and ear- 
pcution pf several similar subjects, under the title of “ Biblical 
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Pictures, n a species of composition, in which we shall rejoice 
again to meet nim. Yet, we must observe that description is 
his forte , and that his most important themes fade into misty 
obscurity, when he cannot surround them with the colours of 
fancy. Some of these Pictures are quite feeble and indistinct, 
and others ow£ the beauty they possess to a single incidental 
flash of vivid description. Very different from Cowper and 
Young, Mr. G. writes to the senses rather than to the feelings; 
he attains the sublime and the pathetic, but it is the visible, 
not the mental : he therefore sways the imagination rather than 
the sympathy, and leaves us impressed and gratified, more than 
agitated or enraptured. Nearly all the interesting passages in 
this volume consist of a combination of circumstances, skil- 
fully chosen, artfully united, and depicted with a delicate and 
curious felicity. Of this sort is the description of the raven, , 
and many more which our readers will observe in consulting 
the volume. As most of them wilid oubtless enjoy this gratifica- 
tion, we curtail, our extracts with the less reluctance; they- 
will find the application of our hints perfectly obvious. 

The Rural Calendar, to which we have already alluded, is 
an appropriate description of every month, a theme which Mr. 
Grahame could not fail to render interesting. These poems 
are succeeded by a few short pieces of unequal merit, among 
which we notice some spirited lines on the Slave Trade; about 
'JO pages of notes terminate the volume. 

In tne description of November, we were displeased to sect 

* Now let the circling wine inspire the song, • 

The catch, the glee 

language devoted by custom to far other rites, than we would 
wish Mr. Grahame to celebrate. In ‘ May,* we observe some 
silly attempts at complimenting female beauty, which are in 
every respect unworthy of him. 

We are not fond of seeing or of blazoning such defects; Mr, 
Grahame should have spaced us this mortification. He should 
remember that celebrated sentiment, ** pin go in <eternitatem ,” 
and endeavour to correct the various failings which may defeat 
his claim to poetical immortality. We rejoice that he remem- 
bers its import in a nobler sense; that be does not employ his 
talents in treasuring up for himself a futurity of remorse and 
dismay ; but that he claims peculiar honour from the friends of 
piety, for associating, in its service, the accomplishments of the 
Poet, with the meditations of the Christian. 
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Art. IV. Richardson’s Persian, Arabic , and English Dictionary , un- 
proved by C. Wilkins, LL. D. F. R. S. &c. 

(Concluded from p. 588.) 

W E have aliready noticed the slow progressive movement^ 
of Oriental lexicography, before the present work' as- 
sumed that improved form, in which it is now exhibited to the 
public. The nature and amount of these improvements it is 
now our duty to examine. 

The first object of Dr. Wilkins’s labours, we find, was to 
correct Richardson’s work by collating it with Meninski’s ; and 
at the same time to revise and correct the European orthogra- 
phy of the words, according to a simple and uniform system. 
This part of the plan, a learned friend advised him to omit en** 
tirelv, on the ground that no possible method of European 
spelling could express the true pronunciation of the Oriental 
languages. 

4 Had this advice been followed (says Dr. Wilkins), the learner 
mold have been left without any thing to teach him how to discriminate 
between words composed of the same consonants, but which, acGa: ling td 
the short vowels which are supplied in repeating, may have many dif- 
ferent pronunciations, and as many meanings. As I could not, therefore, 
agree to do this, without substituting something in the room of what wai 
proposed to be left out, at first I thought of adding the marks for the sliott 
vowels to each word in the Arabic characters ; but I was obliged to aban- 
don this scheme, because of the enormous increase of expense in paper and 
printing, besides the difficulty of getting such a delicate operation executed 
without numerous mistakes. Upon these considerations, 1 judged it ad* 
viseable to pursue the. original plan ; but to correct it? mistakes, Which 
were very numerous, and regulate the orthography systematically by a 
•jmple and invariable scheme.* 

As this scheme is on the whole the most consistent we have 
met with, we think our readers will be pleased to have it laid 
before them : and we do this the more cheerfully, because it 
will be serviceable to Persian students who may never ha vathe 
opportunity of using this Dictionary. ! 


c It is presumed the student is acquainted with the Persian and Arabic 
alphabets, and knows the intention and importance of the several diacrU 
tical marks, sometimes used when they would point out the precise form 
and pronunciation of words, as is the general practice in grammars and, 
copies of the Kurdn .——a, «, u [short) , as initials, are used to* 

express the powers of [ ] ], [ \ ], [ 1 ] respectively $ and, as medials 

c 

or finals, of ['][,][']. Examples, agar, If; IjojI ibtida. 
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* •* * 

Beginning; J\ utux, Earths; j*Jk\ ushtar, A camel.—— 
a (long), as an initial, is used to express the power of [ \ ], and as a 
medial or final, of [ \ ], preceded by its homogeneal character [ ]» the 

r 

two, coalescing, forming one long vowel. Example, >feiT af tab, The 
«un.— — i (long), as an initial, is used to express the power of a 
silent [ ], preceded by [ \ ] ; and, as a medial or final, of a silent 

[ ], following [ ], where, in both cases, the two characters, being 

homogeneal, coalesce, and form one long vow'd. Examples bcu\ inja , 


Here; jJuJjS gardidan, To turn. 


•( u long), aS an initial, is 


used to express the power of a silent [ j ] after [ \] ; and, as a medial 
and final, of a silent [ j ] following its homogeneal character [ ' ], in 

fi p 

both instances the two, uniting, form one long vowel. Example, ulu 

Lords, masters.— — 0 (long) and e (long) are used for [j ] and. 

[ ^ ], when distinguished by the term pars}, Persian, er 

tnajhul , Unknown ; which terms are used in contradistinction to 

lazt, Arabic, or uJjjA* malruf, Known; applied to j and when 

9 / 

pronounced in the common way. Examples, o, He; roz, Day ; 
eshdn , They ; slier. Lien. ■— o (short) and e (short), 

are used when [ 9 ] and [ , ] are directed to be so pronounced by the 

term ^ ^ b or J^sr 0 . Examples, beh , Good; dokhtar , 

Daughter. As initials they are seldom found. *— w stands for a 

quiescent [ j ], preceded by a heterogeneal vowel ; and also for the same 

letter opening upon a vowel. Examples, jy*j tasamcaf, Imagination, 
^ ^ ^ * * 
fancy, idea; walad , son; wildcat. Country; wt&fid. 

Existence.——^ stands for a quiescent [ ], preceded by a hefe- 

rogeneal vowel, and for an open [ ], followed by a vowel. Examples* 

■o'" m 

*bl ay yam, Days ; <j/vib y aft an, To get, obtain.-— —a* stands for 
f ^ ] final, when to be pronounced as [1 ], as is often the case in 
Arabic words.— — — * An apostrophe is used to show, that a letter, 
though written, is not pronounced. Examples , { . kh'dstan, To 

wot; kh 3 dn, Table.——# is used for [ j. - — 1 j p i* 
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uaedlpr [ ^ ]• — - ■ ■— f (with one dot under it) is used for [ CJ ]• 

— — *-3 (with one dot under it) is used for [ klJ ]•< ■— 7 it 

used for [ ^ ] « - — ch is used for [ ^ — A (with one dot 

under it) is used for [ - - f ch is used for [ £ ]. f 

d is used for [ 0 >—*—2 (with one dot over it) is used for [ J 

■ ■ ■ — r is used for [ j ].•■■■■■ — z (with two dots over it) is used 

for [ j j (with two dots over it) is used for the Persian [j ]• 

■ — 5 (with two dots under it) is used for [ ^ ]. — —sh is 

ysed for [ ].— — s (with three dots under it) is used for [ Jo ]• 

» . -- f z (with three dots oyer it) is used for [ ]. ■ ■■■ — l (with 

two dots under it) is used for [ b ]>■ ■« - ■■ — z (with four dots over it) is 

u$cd for [ b ]» — t In the folio edition, this character had no 

substitute. I have, in imitation of Meninski , used it among our leiters 9 
to prevent the hiatus and confusion that would be the consequence of 

dropping such an essential character. *-gh is used for cti- 

— ? — f is used for [ uJ — k (with one dot under it) is 

used for [ ji ].■ » - — k (with two dots under it) is used «for icSl. 

«*■' . ■ r g is used for [ : 1 is used for [ J ]. ■ ■■■ - « ■ 

m is us^d for [ j* ]. — ■ — n is used for [ j ]. is used for 

[j ], when in 3 state to be considered as a consonant — — — (with 

two dots undev it) is used for [ x ]. — t (with three dots under it) 

is used for [ i ]. ? -y is used for [ ^ ] when considered as a 

consonant.* Double consonants are used to answer to letters 

marked with [ « ]/ 

Some uniform scheme to , express the Persian and Arabic 
letters by corresponding letters in our own alphabet, was be- 
come essentially necessary, as each Orientalist had a method 
of writing them in European characters peculiar to himself. 
This, as might be expected, has produced much embarrassment, 
and frequent mistakes. Whether the present system, proposed 
by Sir W. Jones, and adopted with various improvements by 
Dr. Wilkins, will be generally used in this, and other conn tries, 
time only can determine ; we sincerely wish it may, for the sake 
of inducing a uniformity which shall prevent confusion and 

error. The g ayn, which in Mr. Richardson’s work had no 

substitute in European letters, Dr. W, has left in its native 
form among our letters, “ to prevent” as he here ^informs 
Its, w the hiatHS and confusion that would be the conse- 
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quence of dropping such an essential character : of the appeftf-r 
^nce of this letter in the beginning, middle, and end of words 
in the European orthography, we think it necessary to give 

our readers the following Examples. %jk&b punishment 5 

J**, fi&h an action; shibdafy a scorpion* 

With his own scheme in general Dn W. is not perfectly sa* 
tUfied ; he makes for it the following very modest apology. 

* It has not been my intention, by the foregoing scheme of orthography, 
to shew the exact pronunciation of every word, tor that would have been 
a vain attempt, because, as many of the sounds existing in the Arabic 
language are not known ih oUr own, so we have no characters to repre- 
sent them; and I hold it next to impossible to convey the idea of a 
foreign sound through any organ but the ear Ail I have attempted, 
therefore, has been to select from our alphabet as many letters as do 
exactly correspond with certain letters in the Arabic, and, by means of 
diacritical marks applied to more, to represent such other articulations as 
do not exist in our language, and for which, cdnSequentty, we have no 
appropriate characters. Thus, by furnishing an alphabet of letters with 
which the student is familiar, and in which provision is made for tile 
short vowels omitted in Arabic and Persian, I flatter myself he will be 
assisted in spelling, though not in pronouncing correctly, the words in 
the original character ; particularly all such as are formed of consonants 
only, and which differ in meaning according to the vowels with which 
they are to be pronounced, and which id his own characters are supplied/ 

Notwithstanding the necessary imperfections of this scheme, 
wfe regard it as very valuable, and heartily fejoice that Dr. W. 
did not follow the recommendation of his learned friend “ to 
omit the repetition of the words in our letters.” Such an omis- 
sion, Undoubtedly, woulcl have injured the reputation and utility 
of the work, and greatly disappointed the expectations of the 
Public. Mr. Richardson, it is wellknown, had not been in India,, 
and could not pretend to great accuracy with regard to pro- 
nunciation : indeed Meninski supplied him with nearly all th^ 
materials of this part of the work. Dr. W. from his long re- 
sidence in India and general acquaintance with its various lan- 
guages and their dialects, was well qualified to execute this 
p.art of his undertaking with accuracy and precision: and wc 
feel no difficulty in asserting, that he has accomplished this very 
laborious task in a manner highly honourable to his talents and 
diligence. It will be seen, on comparing thfe editions, that he 
has constructed this part entirely anew. What was formerly 
done by Meninski and Richardson was of no use to him, as the 
scheme is almost entirety original. 

But this, however important, is but a small part of Dr. 
Wilkins’s improvements. In the former editions, words begin- 
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ning with jim, ^ che, j za, >. zhe, «*f fcaf and 4*^ gaf, 
were respectively thrown under the heads - and In 

this edition, they follow each other regularly according td 
their order m the alphabet. A good deal of confusion had 
also been occasioned by using the same character, ^ for two 

distinct powers, kqf and gaf, which now cannot be ^mistaken, 
as thego/'is marked by an additional stroke over it, i *S 

, The ^ ba, and ^ pa, also, which were confounded by 
Mr. R. under the head ba, are here distinguished, and 

follow each in their alphabetical order. This confusion in Mr. 
R.’s work we find it difficult to excuse ; Meninskifs Thesaurus, 
indeed, is thus injudiciously arranged, which might have been, 
in some measure, owing to his comparative unskilfulpess in the 
Persian tongue, but Mr. R. should have known better — ; and 
should not in this, as well as in almost every other respect, have 
copied the blemishes as well as the excellencies of his model. 
But our learned readers already know how vain it is, generally, 
to look in Richardson for what is not to be found in Meninski. 

The diacritical marks, which Meninski had very properly 
introduced in theThesaurus, and which Mr. Richardson, greatly 
to the prejudice of his work, had omitted, are restored in thepre- 
sent edition, viz. The midda or mad ; hamza [ > ] 

and the tehsdid [ * ]. Dr. W. has also added kesr t 

the sign of the Persian genitive, wherever he judged it might fa- 
cilitate the proper reading of the examples. 

Notwithstanding the additions, both in words , and in meanings r 
are numerous arid important, yet we must confess we were 
more disappointed in this part of the work than in any other. 
We exceedingly regret that the learned Editor should have so 
far sacrificed' his own knowledge and judgement, as to follow the 
unscientific method of interpreting Arabic roots, which has 
been pursued by Meninski and Richardson. Why was not the 
plan of Golius and Willmet preferred in every Arabic word T 
Why are we still to look in vain, even in this greatLy improved 
edition, for the proper definition of Arabic roots ? Why is Go w 
Hits (now so exceedingly scarce and dear) or Willmet , still es- 
sentially requisite to the Arabic student, when a little addi- 
tional trouble and expense, in the present work, would have su- 
perseded the necessity of referring to Lexicons, which are 
almost entirely confined to the libraries of the learned ? Had 
Dr. W. tofally abandoned the plan of Meninski and Richard- 
son, and deliberately consulted his own judgement, it would 
nave been more creditable to himself, more abundantly useful 
to the literary world, and, we are persuaded, on the whole, 
Vql. 1L 3 F 
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not more laborious. It is often more easy to make a new work, 
than to mend an old one. 

To give our readers an example, of what we wish had been 
done on the Arabic verbs* in this improved edition, we shall 
lay before them theradix^^u*, with its derivatives and explana- 
tions ; taken casually from a multitude of others in Wilhnet , 
without any other design than merely the exempli gratia. 

Scindcres. secure in orbem : inde notio circandi, mox 

gyrandi ; (t hinca motu versatili fascinavit, incanta-vit. Dece- 
pit. II. Multum fascinavit, multisque praestigiis usus fuit. 

Sahrvn, Pulmo pec. brutorum. — : Sihron . 

Act. et ipsum fascinum, incantamentum, praestigisn* pidchrc 
ad fascinantem eloquent iam transfertur ; sic ^Lxlf 
Praestigiic facundiae. Saharon , gyratio pec . lucis, dein An* 
telucanum tempus. [IV. multo mane, diluculum, fuit, venit^ 
ivit. Goliits] sahharon 9 Fascinator, incantator, prsestigiator, 
*ciens, scientia pollens, ac vafer.” vid. IVilhnetti, Lexica, 
mb voc. 

In every part of this explanation, the original idea derived 
from the verb is kept constantly in view, and this evidently 
without any design on the part of the Lexicographer ; and 
each inflection of meaning, is connected with, and reducible to, 
the ideal one. The whole concerns the pretended magician 
and his arts. Among such persons gcomancy was in constant 
use, inde notio circandi , gyrandi ; hence the magical circles , 
diagrams, &c. drawn on the earth. Magicians also were ac- 
customed to turn round with great violence, till seized with a 
vertigo they fell down and lay for some time in strong spasmo- 
dic contractions, during which they were supposed to be 
under the immediate influence of the Spirit of Divination. 

( Et hinc a motu versatili incantavit, &c.) Among such people 
certain words, as well as figures, were supposed to possess great 
power in the evocation of spirits : hence the word was used to 
signify, a powerful orator , one who charms by the powers of 
elocution. Divination by the Koran is frequently practised 
among the Mohammedans, and we have seen a system of rules 
prescribing the manner in which this is to be done. We have 
seen also many of the geomantic figures, squares, &c. which 
are used on such occasions, accompanied witn extracts from the 
Koran, variously written, which were supposed to possess the 
power of fascinating an enemy, or preserving those who carried 
them, from all eviland danger. Divination by the entrails of 
animals, and particularly by the flowing of the blood and motion 
of the lungs, was, anciently at least, very commoiv; it was 
probably in consequence of this, that the noun, sihron 9 was 
used to express the lungs 9 particularly of brutes. 
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Magicians usually employed the time between midnight and . 
sun-rising for their incantations ; hence the word was applied 
to signify gyratio lucis, the completion of the Nucthemerori 
Circle ; ds; from dawn to dawn was the general admeasurement 
of the natural day and night, and hence early in the 

morning before the dawn — whence the magician appears to have* 
been denominated the early riser, the mornings or early man. 
Again, as such persons pretended to a depth of knowledge 
with which others were unacquainted, and their science in the 
Eastas well as in the West was honoured with tfie title of su- 
pereminent wisdom, the verb also signified he was wise, cun- 
ning — he excelled in wisdom . 

It is owing to the determined nature and meaning 
of \ts roots, that the Arabic language has continued without 
corruption or change for so many centuries: and as the invari- l 
able fixedness of the roots, and certainty of their meaning, con* 
stitute some of the peculiar excellencies of this language, and 
ns the root shews in what sense every derivative is or should be 
used, it is the indispensable duty of a lexicographer to attend 
most rigorously to this point; here both his skill and in- 
dustry should be particularly apparent. Let us now see how 
this root and its derivatives stand in the work before us. 

‘ A y* Sahar, the crepuscule, twilight, dawn ; 

the rising of Aurora, the dawn. ^ J Lc, Towards morn- 
ing. P. sahar-gah. The morning, dawn. To-mor- 

row, the day after to-morrow. sahar g ah t. Early* 

P. y&*»> an early riser. Sihr or sahr , magic, enchant- 
ment, fascination, witchcraft, sorcery, necromancy. Any 
subtlety or trick by which a person is deceived ; knowings 
sagacious. The lungs. ^juJl His lungs swelled (from 

fear) P. To enchant, charm, fascinate, 

The art of magic, necromancy. JUL ys^*, lawful enchant- 
ment, i.e. poetry, poetic license. An enchanter, a 

sorcerer. Magic. An enchanter.’ 

This is the explanation given by Richardson and Me- 
ninski, which Dr. W., who has too closely pressed the 

footsteps of his predecessors, left as he found it. But how 

Vague and unsatisfactory is this definition, — in which the proper 
meaning of the Arabic root, and the connection of the differ.* 
ent derivatives with it, are equally undiscernible ? Should it be 
said, that the Die ionary, (though its title implies the contrary,) 

Was designed principally for the Persian, ana that the Arabic is 
Considered only so far as it is connected with that language; 

3 F 2 
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then \vc wv st beg* leave to say, it should have been otherwise ; 
and we heartily wish that the editor’s plan had permitted him 
to render this work as useful for the Arabic language as it is 
for the Persian, as we are perfectly satisfied of his competency 
to this and every other requisite improvement. 

* The sources whence Dr. W. derived his materials for the pre- 
sent improved edition, he thus describes / “ Two dictionaries 
lent to the publishers by a learned Orientalist, one 7 of them a 
very copious MS. prepared for his own use ; and the other a 
copy of the folio edition of this work, in the margin of which 
a great many words had been supplied. The greatest number 
however was drawn from original Persian and Arabic Dictiona- 
ries in the editor’s possession, particularly from the 

£4 Xaamj. i cdxU! ljL&S, 

&c.” These, with a few others mentioned by the 

editor, are certainly standard works in the Persian and 
Arabic languages ; and to more respectable authorities than 
the Ferhung Jehangeerjy and the Surah , Dr. W. could not 
have referred. We must observe, however, that the w ork en- 
titled, would have helped himto the 

explanation of several difficult terms which are either of rare 
occurrence, or used by Hafiz in a peculiar sense. How ne- 
cessary the dictionaries of Golius and JVillmet would have been 
for the Arabic department, we have already hinted. 

As the following paragraph not only gives the editor’s 
reasons for preferring the Niskh character to the Taaleek or 
Nutaaleck , but also shews that the Arabic Bible, long ex- 
pected from the lhte Professor Carlyle, has not yet been com- 
menced, we shall lay it before our readers. 

« It remains to say a few words respecting the new Arabic type here 
exhibited. The punches were gratuitously designed by myself, and exe- 
cuted, under my superintendence, by that ingenious mechanic, Mr. Wil- 
liam Martin^ expressly for the purpose of printing a portable edition of 
the Old Testament in the Arabic language, for which he long since sup- 
plied a very large fount of letter ; but as the execution of that work, owing 
to various accidents, particularly the death of that celebrated Arabic scho- 
lar and amiable man, the Reverend Mr. Carlisle, who had liberally under* 
taken the labour of being its editor, has been retarded, there had not oc- 
curred, till now, a fair opportunity of exhibiting them. They will, I 
trust, be found not only legible, but if compared with any that have bee* 
before mad? in this country, not inelegant. I chose the best specimens of 
Arabic writing for my copy, and I preferred the form which is Called 

i niskh), because, from its superior regularity and plainness over all other 
ands, it is, in my humble opinion, the only form which should be used 
for printing,, whose object is not only to multiply and disseminate with su- 
perior expedition, but to facilitate study by plainness and uniformity of 
character. , Many attempts of late years have been made, both in Bengal 
and -England; to imitate the mode^ of writing practised by the Persian^ 
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•crmmonly called y,\«.. r ; (nistaaleek) ; but though I myself set the ex* 

ample, as long ago as the year 1783, when I manufactured a fount after 
the best models to be procured, with which were printed several works, par- 
ticularly A Vocabulary, English and Persian, by Francis Gladwin, Es<j. * 
and The Forms of Herken, by Dr. Francis Balfour, I am obliged to confess, 
that the irregularity and extreme delicacy of that mode of writing are such, 
that it cannot be successfully imitated but by almost a logographic process** 


The additions to the original, are distinguished by placing 
the letter E after the word or period added. These frequently 

occur, particularly in the letters g* and 

In some places they are very numerous, and on the whole must 
amount to several thousands ; beside literal and verbal correc- 
tions and alterations innumerable. The number however of the 
additional words would have been considerably increased, had 
the editor inserted, in their proper places, the extensive list 
which Mr. Richardson has left in the table of omissions. How a 
correction so obvious could be overlooked, we cannot imagine ; 
particularly, as we find but few of these words have occurred 
to the editor in the course of revising this work. A sup -» 
plcment , therefore, annexed to the succeeding volume, will not 
be unacceptable to the Persian student, and may be easily 
bound up with this, when the work is completed. 

The principal ob jection against the present edition, with the 
generality of readers, will relate, wc apprehend, not to the ex- 
ecution, but to the j/j'ice. We have already seen that Mr. Ri- 
chardson published his work in two vols. folio, at Seven Guineas . 
The present edition in tw'o vols. 4 to. is published at Twelve! 
And 3 y et the editor says, “ In reducing the work from a folio 
to a quarto, two objects were kept in view ; lessening the expense 
to the purchaser, and rendering it more convenient for his pe- 
rusal.” This appears to require some explanation. Had the pre- 
sent edition been printed, like the preceding one, in folio, and 
with as large a letter, its important additions would have swelled 
it far beyond the size of that work, and of course it must 
have been proportionally more expensive. We should have 
been ‘among the first to exclaim against the price, had we not 
considered this circumstance, and understood besides, that the 
expenses of the publishers in bringing out the work have been 
unusually great; we may judge of the whole by one in*, 
stance, that for the loan of that copy of Richardson, mentioned 
above, with marginal MS. additions, they gave no less than j£300 f 
Considering farther the masterly typographical executipn of the 
.work, at the press of Mr. Bulmer, the beauty and excellence of 
the types, ink, and paper, and the high price to which the pre- 


* This work we have described above, p. 587. 
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ceding edition had arisen on account pf its scarceness, — the 
purchasers of the present will have little reason to complain. 
For our own parts we heartily wish the toork success, and hope 
that neither the editor, nor the publishers, will have reason to 
reproach the public with ingratitude. 

We have freely stated our objections to the work, considered 
as an Arabic Dictionary, but we wish to be understood that 
these objections lie not against the learned editor, whose ta- 
lents and character we hold in high estimation, but against the 
original plan of the Lexicon. Even with this important draw- 
back, we scruple not to repeat our assertion, that the Diction- 
ary, in its present improved state, is very far superior to every 
work of the kind yet offered to the European Public. 

iThe editor’s general apology for the defects of his complex 
and laborious undertaking, is contained in the following terms 5 

After all the labour which has been bestowed upon this 
volume, I am not so vain as to suppose I have cleared it from 
all its radical errors ; or that, while I have been solicitous to 
correct the mistakes of others, I myself have not committed 
many blunders. Upon the whole, however, I trust the work 
in passing through my hands will be found improved.” — Had 
he assumed a far higher tone, he would still have been much 
within the limits of modesty. 

In a few instances we notice a reference to Shanscreet words ; 
we regret that they are not more numerous, being convinced 
that the Persian is frequently indebted to the Shanscreet, 
and that few men in Europe or Asia are more capable, than 
Dr. Wilkins, of ascertaining the amount of obligation. 

We could have wished also, that he had made some addi- 
tions to that very interesting department of Mr. Richardson’s 
work, the historical anecdotes, notices of peculiar customs, 
civil and religious, which prevail in the East, &c. &c. ; these 
explanations, however, Dr. W. has left as he found them. 
They certainly display Mr. R.’s great industry and extensive 
reading ; but having been so many years before the world, it 
cannot now be proper to transcribe any specimens. . 

Mr. Richardson’s Dissertation on the Languages , Literature , 
and Manners of Eastern Nations , prefixed to this work, is ot % 
very great importance and utility; and the Proofs and Illus- 
trations at the close of the dissertation, are peculiarly valuable. 
This little tract was reprinted in octavo, 1778 , with a second 
additional part on the same subject, little inferior to the pre- 
ceding. From this praise., however, we except the unmer- 
ciful treatment of Mr. Bryant’s Mythology, and of the Greek 
historians in general. 

The Second Volume of this work, or the English, Persian, 
and Arabic , we understand, may be expected in the 
course of another year. 
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^Art. V. Epistles, Odes , and other Poems, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 4to# 
pp. 341. 11. 11s. 6d. Carpenter. 1806# 


^FHOMAS MOORE, ci-devant Thomas Little, and saL 
^ disant Anacreon, holds the strange opinion, that Review- 


ers are “ accountable beings,” though he writes as if he were 
accountable neither to God nor man. Our readers know what 


a tremendous risk one of the most formidable of our brethren 


has incurred, by presuming to reprobate the publication of 
these poems, — less, indeed, as a personal crime, than as a pub- 
lic nuisance. Unawed, however, by so awful a warning, and 
neither daring, nor deprecating, Mr. Moore’s displeasure, we 
shall speak as freely of this gay volume, as if the author were 
neither a man of honour nor a gentleman, but as sincere a cow- 
ard as the writer of this article has the courage to avow himself. 

When Mr. Moore tells us that he has been u tempted by the 
liberal offers of his bookseller,” without which “ seasonable in- 
ducement these poems very possibly would never have been 
submitted to the world,” we regret, not only the poet’s neces- 
sity, but the bookseller’s liberality. Surely Mr. M. does not 
thus brand the character of his bookseller, as an apology for 
himself ! If he degrades himself to be a literary pimp, is it 
any excuse to say that he was hired ? We sincerely wisli that 
the speculation of the one may be as unprofitable, as the work 
of the other is immoral. Avarice is so given to over reaching, 
that, perhaps for the very love of the thing, it sometimes over- 
reaches itself ; like the miser, who was so fond of eating at 
other people's expense r that he used to crib the cheese out or his 
own mouse-traps. The price of this book, which truly is itg 
best recommendation, because it will tempt nobody to buy it, 
is fixed se high, in the hope of extravagant profit, as to place 
it beyond the reach of almost all, but those persons of rank and 
fortune, with whom the author would persuade us that he is in 
habits of friendship and familiarity. Indeed, on seeing the noble 
names which are so ostentatiously blazoned throughout these un- 
hallowed pages, one might imagine that Mr. Moore, being him- 
self unable to blush, had resolved to blush by proxy ; for he has 
left his patrons no alternative, but to disown him or to blush for 
him. Among these it is shocking to observe the names of la- 
dies, so indicated by letters and dashes, that they may be conve- 
niently filled up by the ingenuity of slander, and attached to 
persons, by whom the libertine and his song ought to be held 
in equal scorn and detestation. If Mr. M., as we are assured, 
be indeed an acceptable companion among the great and illus- 
$rious ? the moral character of our highest circles must he 
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placed on a far lower rank, than is consistent with our aristocratic, 
prepossessions. 

Among the paths of literature, there are only two short and 
easy ones to popularity-^personal satire and licentiousness. In 
the first, there have been many successful adventurers among 
decent authors. In the last, Mr. Moore out-strips all rivals, 
find leaves even his friend Lord Strangford at a hopeless distance 
behind him. The poems of the late Thomas Little (the first 
publication of the presait Thomas Moore) are now in the 
eighth edition: the same talents more honorably employed, 
would probably not have produced one eighth of the reward, in 
fame to the poet, and money to the bookseller, which they have 
gained in about five years, by such shameless prostitution. To the 
success of that meretricious volume, may be attributed the mer- 
cenary munificence which rescued the present from oblivion. 
The eagerness with which Thomas Little’s c Juvenile Indis- 
cretions,’ were purchased at seven shillings 9 naturally enough 
induced the publisher to imagine, that Thomas Moore’s 
manly irregularities would fetch a Guinea and a Half; for 
the former were only the abandoned abortions of Jolly without 
thought in a boy, while the latter are the avowed offspring 
of folly matured by reflection in a man. But in this golden ex- 
pectation, the adventurer will probably be disappointed. Thi6 
volume is too unwieldy to be a pocket companion, or a bosom 
frierid; it cannot conveniently be secreted in the drawer of a 
toilette, or read by stealth behind a fire-screen ; and were a 
second edition to reduce it from the dignity of royal quarto to 
foolscap octavo, (the rank of its predecessor) still the quantity 
t>f matter must either burst it in twain, or swell it to such an 
unfashionable bulk, as would exclude it from all polite circles; 
for so refined is the sense of propriety among the beau monde 9 
that even profligacy is not admitted into good company, ex- 
cept it be dressed a-la-mode> Besides, the very sight of so much 
pt once oi wfiat he loves best, would sicken even to loathing the 
youngand impatient voluptuary; so that perhaps notone sensua- 
list will be found, who, with appetite unsated and insatiable, can 
riot through all the courses of this corporation -feast of inde- 
licacies, unless it be some hoary debauchee, — the lukewarm 
ashes of a man, from which, though the fire of nature be ex-: 
tinct in them, the smoke of impurity still rises as they cool for 
the grave. 

Yet let not virtue exult, nor Thomas Moore despair. He 
has shot his arrows at youth and innocence; and the young and 
the innocent will yet be his victims. Poison so exquisitely malig- 
nant, and prepared with such incomparable skill, can hardly 
fail of being as widely pernicious, as his fond imagination ever 
^reamed in his most sanguine moments of anticipation. Though 
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ibeformidable size of this volume will equally deter the gay and 
the indolent from toiling through its labyrinths of seduction* 
though it cannot be named in any decent family, though none 
but the most undaunted can apply for it, and though no book- 
seller will produce it, who has the fear of the Society for the 
suppression of vice before his eyes,, yet its most inflaming 
contents will be reprinted in newspapers, magazines, and inis* 
cellanies, recited and sung in convivial companies, and circu- 
lated in manuscript among friends; insidiously assailing the 
purity of the fair sex, and completing the corruption of youth, 
which is sq auspiciously begun at our public seminaries. — • 
Thus will the plague of this leprosy spread from individual ta 
individual, from family to family, from circle to circle, 
till it mingles and assimilates with that general mass of corrup- 
tion which contaminates society at large, and which eventually 
maybe aggravated, in no small degree, by this acquisition 
of new snares for virtue and new stimulants to sensuality. 
This is no fanciful speculation. The i mystery of iniquity,* 
here published to the world, will operate beyond the search of 
human reason : the wisdom of God alone can comprehend the 
infinite issues of evil ; the power of God alone can restrict them. 

It is unusual for us either to praise or condemn a publication 
of magnitude, without endeavouring to establish the reasons we 
assign by quotations from the work itself ; for oj ery author is 
best judged out of his own mouth. Our deviation in the present 
instance will be readily excused ; the very passage of an impure 
thought through the mind, leaves pollution behind it, and a 
momentary indulgence of it, brings guilt, condemnation, and 
remorse. While, therefore, we are warning our friends against 
straying into this forest of wild beasts, it would be madness in 
us to turn a few of the lions loose among thqm, on the open 
plain, to prove the ferocity of the species. But if there be one 
among our readers who will not take our word for it, that this 
is a book of ill fame , which no modest woman would read, and 
which, therefore, no modest man ought to read, let him judge 
for himself at his peril;- — let him remember that indelicacy 
cannot be admitted into the heart with impunity, for il cannot 
be imagined with indifference; it is always either the parent or 
the child of unholy feelings. If then, in the perusal of these 
voluptuous poems, he finds.himself fascinated with their beauty, 
let him tremble, let him fly; it is the beauty, it is the fasci- 
nation of the serpent, of the Old Serpent, which oiight to inspire 
terror and repugnance, while it is tempting, attracting, delight- 
ing him into destruction. 

We shall briefly characterize the contents of this volume. — It 
contains irregular odes, epistles, and amatory verses. The author 
has had the rare felicity to make the former nearly unintelligible 
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of themselves, and utterly so, with the help of notes. The 
epistles are his least offensive writings in this collection, though 
most of them are mildewed with uncleanness. But it is in firs 
amatory verses, that Mr. Moore unblushingly displays the 
cloven foot of the libidinous satyr; in these he chants his loves 
to a thousand nymphs, every one of whom either has had, or is 
welcome to have, a thousand gallants besides ; for as there is no 
romantic constancy of passion in himself, he is not so unrea- 
sonable as to prohibit a plurality of attachments in them. Hi* 
“ dear ones,” are all 

“ Bright as the $un, and common as the air.” 

In every page the poet is a libertine; in every song his mts^ 
tress is a prostitute ; and what the poet and his mistresses are, 
he seems determined that his readers shall be; and verily we 
wish that none but such may be his readers. 

Let not our cautions be misconstrued, by our readers, 
into an unworthy suspicion of the stability of their virtue, or 
too high a compliment to the tajents of this syren seducer. 
When we stand in the confidence of our own strength, the 
weakest temptation will overcome us; when we fly, the strongest 
cannot overtake us. The danger lies in dallying with sin, and 
with sensual sin above all other: it works, it winds, it ^ins its 
way with imperceptible, with irresistible insinuation, through 
all the passes of the mind, into the innermost recesses of the 
heart; while it is softening the bosom, it is hardening the con- 
science; while, by its exhilaration, it seems to be spiritualizing 
the body, it is brutalizing the soul, and, by mingling with its 
eternal essence, it is giving immortality to impotent unappeas- 
able desires ; it is engendering “ the worm that dieth not,” it is 
kindling “ the fire that is not quenched.” 

Wantonly to assail, or basely to profit by, the weakness 
and degeneracy of his fellow creatures, Mr. Moore has lavished 
all the wiles of his wit, all the enchantments of his genius; but 
both his wit and his genius have been vitiated by the harlotry 
of his muse ; and his pages glitter almost as much with false 
taste as false fire. With Darwinian smoothness of numbers, 
and pictorial expression, he unites the tinsel of Italian conceit, 
and the lead of Della Cruscan bombast; mingling with alia 
pruriency of thought, and a modesty of impudence , peculiarly 
his own. 

If a heart rotten in sensuality, could yet feel alive to the 
remonstrances which indignation and pity would urge us to 
utter, we should warn Mr. M. how dreadful to himself, 
how hateful in the sight of heaven and earth, are talents thus 
sold to infamy ; — talents that might have been employed in 
furnishing the sweetest aids to virtue, the noblest onuuneutf 
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to literature. He knows now that his gaudy pictures of the 
pleasures of sin are as false, and he will know soon that they are 
as dangerous, as the delusions of a calenture ; — in whicn the 
patient, sailing under a vertical sun, sick of the sea, and a 
hundred leagues from shore, dreams that he is surrounded by 
green fields and woods that invite him to delicious en- 
joyments, and in the rapture of delirium steps from the deck — 
into the gulnh! — Into a more perilous gulpn will he fall, who, 
bewildered by the visions of this volume, steps into the para- 
dise of fools, which it opens around him; for through that 
paradise lies the “broad road that leadeth to destruction 
and if any traveller wants an infallible guide on his journey 
thither, let bin* take his own heart* corrupted by licentious 
poetry. 

y - 

Art. VI. A Historical View of Christianity ; containing select passages from 
Scripture, with a Commentary by the late Edward Gibbon, Esq. ; with 
notes^ by the late Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, Monsieur Voltaire, and. 
Others. Quarto, pp. 150, price 12j. Cadell. 1806, 

T HE necessity and benefit of cross-examination are clearly 
perceived, *by every one who has attended the courts 
of justice. The witness is often constrained to acknowledge 
facts, which he had studiously concealed, and to give quite a 
new colouring to others, which he had endeavoured to darken 
or adorn. Tne story appears wholly different, from that which, 
he had delivered in answering the systematic preconcerted 
questions of the friendly counsel ; the whole of that evidence 
becomes superseded, and those statements alone, which are ex- 
torted reluctantly, obtain attention and belief. 

In the situation of such witnesses, the anonymous editor 
of this volume regards the Apostles of modern infidelity. He 
acts as counsel for the Christian religion, and after they havfe 
given their testimony with the view of serving the infidel 
cause, he rises up, cross-examines them, and produces what 
they say in favour of the Gospel, as their answer. 

Thetextof this work consists of passages from the sacred 
Scriptures, arranged under five heads. Extracts, applicable to 
each, from Mr. Gibbon’s celebrated history, form the 
comment. Notes to the same effect are furnished by Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Bolingbroke, and Hume. Some the editor sup- 
plies, and for them he need not blush. 

The preface, which breathes the genuine philosophy of 
Christianity, contains many valuable remarks, and discovers 
great ability, with an accurate knowledge both of the evidences. 


f Genesis, vi. 5, -^Jeremiah, xyii. 9. 
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-and of the principles of the Gospel. As a specimen, of thii 
preface, we willingly subjoin the following extract, 

* In our progress from one period of life to another, the mind and body 
Successively acquire the habits and qualifications which are necessary for 
enjoyment. In instances in which these faculties have not been acquired, 
or where, by any defect of body or intellect, they have been lost, the indi- 
vidual possesses no power of enjoyment, and has therefore no sphere of 
action, nor any interest or pleasure in the objects around him. So in a 
future life, without some faculty, character, or qualification, adapted to 
the objects of fruition, there must be an absolute incapacity of happiness. 

* If the mind is not purified and ameliorated in its passage through life, if 
character is depraved, and talent unimproved, the soul must be incapable of 
moral and spiritual pleasure. It cannot be susceptible of gratification in an 
intellectual state, where the degree of happiness will be proportional to the 
t , capacity of enjoyment. 

1 The present life is a state of sensation and reflection, united or alternate; 
that of reflection only, when elevated and unmixed, being frequently a 
condition of very great happiness ; and, when embittered by guilt and 
remorse, a period of ^uch intense and insupportable misery, as to be 
sometimes the cause of despair and suicide. \V hen the soul is emancipated 
from the body, it may be presumed, that according to the degree in which 
-it has improved its moral and intellectual faculties in this life, it will enjoy 
in a future state, these and other talents of a spiritual , nature, with so great 
an increase, and in so exalted a degree, as to constitute the most transcendant 
happiness. We know that, by the cultivation of our intellectual faculties, 
tjie powers and pleasures of reflection may be greatly increased ; and 
that by indolence, and by indulgence in sensuality, the intellect may be 
so debased, and the heart so depraved, that the sufferer shall be reduced to 
a state of mere animal appetite, like that of the most abject of the brute 
creation ; and be driven to the grossest, and most disgusting acts of 
aensuality, in the vain attempt to avoid a state of reflection. 

‘ From this wc deduce, that they who, by criminal, sinful, or sensual 
habits, vitiate their moral feelings, and debase their intellectual powers, 
will be incapable of enjoyment in a state of reflection ; and that, as the 
contemplation of moral improvement and happiness, will always be a source 
of pleasure to the virtuous, so to the wicked, the view of numbers of their 
fellow creatures, vicious and wretched in consequence of their influence, 
example, or neglect, must be the cause of great and lasting misery in a 
future state. The sad effects of their own wilful misconduct, and the 
extent of vice and misery, which they have disseminated in the world, 
may probably form a part of their punishment ; a punishment greatly 
aggravated by the regret, that they did not actively, and in proportion to 
the raeatis they enjoyed, contribute to the virtue and happiness of their 
(fellow creatures. * 

The first chapter is u on the progress of Christianity and 
the testimony of Scripture concerning it, is amply confirmed 
by Mr. Gibbon’s historical narrations on the subject. 

Chap. 2d . tc on Polytheism,” presents a very useful discussion. 
-Gibbon’s acuteness, ^erudition, and brilliancy, delight \yhil$ 
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they ipstruct ; and the note*, furnished by some' of Our ablest 
as well as most beautiful writers, including the editor’s, add 
both to the pleasure and the information of the reader. Those 
who peruse this chapter with attention, and weigh the evidence 
with impartiality and candour, will find their veneration for 
the ancient sages and philosophers materially diminish ; and 
they will surely regret, that in Christian pulpits, and in the 
discourses of Christian ministers, quotations from the sacred 
oracles should often have given place to passages from the 
writings of men, concerning whom, we must confess, that 
it is uncertain whether they believed the being of a God, or 
the existence of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
This is far from being the only indication* that much heathen- 
ism remains blended with the Christian profession ; to trace it 
out in its modes and ramifications, would be an easy and 
useful, though perhaps an invidious task. 

Chap. 3* “ On the spirit of Christianity.” To this part 

of the Gospel, it is extremely difficult for even an infidel to 
object. Mr. Gibbon therefore is compelled to bear testimony 
to the piety, the benevolence, the humility* the meekness, the 
patience, and the integrity, of the disciples of Jesus : but it is 
sometimes in terms which rtieanly sneer at them, as persons of 
& weak and pusillanimous mind. It would indeed be wonder- 
ful, if the sentiments and temper of a Christian were congenial 
with the ideas of a man drunk with pride, and thirsting after 
the applause of the fashionable world. 

Chap. 4. “ On the persecutions of the Christians.” That 

these were inexpressibly dreadful, Mr. Gibbon, after saying 
every thing whkth ingenuity can invent to lessen their num- 
ber and severity, is constrained to admit. The sufferings of 
those who provoked torture and death by their imprudence,' 
by an enthusiastic desire of immortality,* or by misguided 
.zeal in disturbing the worship of the heathen gods, did little 
honour to Christ and his cause : and their conduct was loudly 
condemned by the wisest and best men of their times. But 
the patient, humble, benevolent, and devout behaviour of the 
.true Martyrs of Jesus, who may be numbered by thousands, 
white it astonished and frequently converted the ancient 
Pagans, who witnessed their torments and their triumphs, 
has^ likewise compelled many modern infidels to express their 

* This imprudent and unwarranted ambition for the honours pf martyr- 
dom, i» one of the modes in which the pride of the human heart resists 
the wisdom of God. They who are not satisfied to receive a crown of 
glory as the gift of grace alone, will always be doing “ some great thing” 
to Jtserve it; and the principle is the same, whether it operates in rushing 
to the scaffold, enduring stripes and mortifications, adorning our Lady 
tf JLorettQf or endowing ao hospital. Rr*, 
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admiration. We are not to wonder, however, that as they 1 
have no idea of the Christian’s principles, they should account 
it folly. 

Chap. 5. tc Of the Jews and their dispersion.” While 
it is easy to perceive in Mr. Gibbon a bitter enmity to the 
religion of the Jews, and a marked dislike of their stedfast 
adherence to their laws, he has evidently no alternative, but 
to record the testimony of Josephus, whose history is a lively 
comment on the prophecies or the New # Testament and an 
irrefragable confirmation of their truth. 

A question may be started as to the propriety of such a plan 
as our editor has seen fit to adopt; and some may think it 
unfair thus to take out bits of a man’s work, and make them 
speak the sentiments of another, by disjointing them from their 
•cope and connection. 

If it be fair, what is its value ? We are not disposed to 
over-rate it. Give these opposers of the Gospel every praise 
for intellect, for learning, and for eloquence. What were 
they as men of heart ? Animalia gloria . Gibbon has written 
his own life, and in so doing has condemned himself to the 
pillory, by unanimous consent of the whole moral world. 
There is not a generous idea in the book, nor does there appear 
to have been one noble principle in his soul, from his birth 
to his death. He is a mere man of self Would such a man 
have been an honour to Christianity, if he had embraced it? 
No ! It gains more credit by his rejection. 

We should not think that the editor of this work could ever 
consider, or wish to represent, Mr. Gibbon, as an advocate 
for the truth of Christianity ; he may fairly take him as a 
Witness, where he reports facts, but to adopt his conclusions, 
as favourable to the religion which he so malignantly strives 
to undermine, is certainly unsafe as well as unnecessary. We 
apprehend that he has misunderstood some of that writer’s 
ironical remarks, and that he has left some of his insidious 
suggestions in all their strength, which it would have been 
easy to detect and to overcome. 

Taking the work as it is, — Mr. Gibbon’s enchanting mode of 
representation, his confirmation of sacred Scripture on the 
several topics here discussed, with the very pleasing notes 
selected from various celebrated writers, render it exceedingly 
entertaining and instructive. But from the ability which is 
discernible in the editor’s preface and illustrations, we should 
rather welcome a work of nis own, and should be happy if 
we could induce him to continue his services, and subscribe h» 
name, to the. cause of genuine Christianity , 
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Art. VII. A Voyage to Cochin China in the Tears 1792 and 1793 ; 
containing a general view of the valuable productions, and the political 
importance ot this flourishing kingdom ; and also of such European 
Settlements* as were visited on the voyage ; with sketches oi the 
manners, character, and condition of their several inhabitants. To 
which is annexed an account of a journey made in the years 1801 and 
1802, to the residence of the Chief of the Booshuana Nation, being the 
remotest point in the interior of Southern Africa, to which Europeans 
have hitherto penetrated; the facts and descriptions- taken from a MS# 
journal; with a chart of the route. By John Barrow, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
Illustrated and embellished with several engravings by Medland, 
coloured, after the original drawings by Mr. Alexander and Mr. Daniel 
4to. pp. 437. Price 3 L 13/. 6d. Cadell. 1806. 

T HE changes in the political world, which the present 
momentous sera embraces, have furnished Mr. B. with a 
very plausible reason, and we doubt not a very sufficient 
motive, for bringing his old voyage again before the world. 
Some will say, that his book is made up of the matter which, 
though too trivial for the public eye when the accounts of 
Africa and China were published, was thought likely to obtain 
notice from its relation to occurrences of temporary interest. 
But it is really a collection of useful observations, which will be 
deemed important in their new light of present circumstances, 
however defective in originality. As to Cochin China, Mr. B. 
had little opportunity to examine it, and in fact the account 
he gives us, only occupies about 100 pages of this volume. 
Taking the hint from himself, therefore, we shall chiefly attend 
to the subjects which, from recent events in South America, 
most excite the concern of the public, and follow him to the 
Brazils. These regions, distant as they are from the convulsions 
of Europe, appear to be interested in the plans which Divine 
Pfovidence is preparing to accomplish. Mr. B. is fully alive 
to the various changes, probable and possible, which a warm 
imagination can connect with the countries it contemplates ; 
and a new Portugal in the West, seems to be a favourite sub* 

{ ’ect of his lucubrations. Should we ever see the event which 
ie, with many others, invites us to expect, we ardently hope 
that the liberal administration of a free and enlightened 
country, will stipulate in favour both of civil and religious 
liberty in the new world. Let it never be said, that Britain, 
while resisting the gigantic strides of military despotism in 
Europe, lent its aid to establish, in America, with renovated 
vigour, the horrors of slavery and the inquisition. 

One curious observation we must notice by the way. 
Our readers have been informed, that an under current 
sets constautly from the Mediterranean to {he Atlantic, through 
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the Straits of Gibraltar, though the current at the surface runs 
in a contrary direction. Mr. B. relates an ingenious experiment 
of Admiral Patten, which we should like to have more correctly 
made -and described, and from which it appears, that* the 
water of the Mediterranean is considerably heavier than that of 
the Atlantic ; and that, two decanters being filled with these 
specimens respectively, placed horizontally, and luted to- 
gether, a graouat ana distinct interchange of their contents 
(one liquor, being slightly coloured), was clearly observed, 
tke heavier water occupying the lower place. . 

Mr. B. proceeds to detail his observations on the Islands of 
Madeira, Teneriffe, and St. Jago; they will be found interest- 
ing to most readers, especially where they happen to be new, 
and his commercial and political speculations will be thought, 
fbr the most part, judicious and important. 

The following description is intended to represent the 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro ; the style is somewhat remarkable. 
Writers- so extremely eloquent, are in great danger of not 
being very correct. In warning to others, therefore, we take 
the liberty of marking a few expressions that seem rather in- 
congruous ; and we caution “ every one against imagining to 
himself,” such a picture as Mr. B. has drawn, if he has any 
regard for the sedate dignity of his countenance. 

* A little island strongly fortified, just within the entrance, contracts 
the passage to the width of about J of a mile. Having cleared this 
channel, one of the most magnificent scenes in nature bursts upon the 
enraptured eye. Let any one imagine to himself an immense sheet of 
water running back into the heart of a beautiful country, to the distance of 
about 30 miles, where it is . bounded by a screen of lofty mountains, always 
majestic, whether their rugged and shapeless summits are tinged with azure 
and purple, or buried in the clouds. Let him imagine this sheet of water 
gradually to expand, from the narrow portal through which it communi- 
cates with the sea, to the width of 12 or 14 miles, to be every where 
studded with innumerable little islands, scattered over its surface m every 
diversity of shape, and exhibiting every variety of tint that an exuberant 
and incessant vegetation is capable of affording. Let him conceive the 
shores of these islands to be mnged with fragrant and beautiful shrubs, 
not planted by man, but scattered by the liberal hand of nature, as com- 
pletely to be concealed in their verdant covering— Let him figure to himself 
this beautiful 6 heet of water, with its numerous islands, to be encompassed 
on every side by hills of a moderate height, rising in gradual succession- 
above each other, all profusely clad in lively green, and crowned with 
groups of the noblest trees, whilst their shores are indented with numberless 
inlets, shooting their arms across the most delightful valleys, to meet the 
murmuring rills, and bear their waters into the vast and commdn reservoir 
of alL In short, let him imagine to himself a succession of Mount Edge- 
combes, to be continued along the shores of a magnificent lake, not* let* 
in circumference than a huodred miles 5 and having planted these in a 
climate where spring for ever resides, in all the glow of youthful vigour. 
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jbe Wll still possess only a very imperfect idea of the magnificent scenery 
displayed within the capacious harbour of Rio de Janeiro ; which, as an 
harbour, whether it be considered in the light of affording security and 
convenience for shipping, for its locality of position, or fertility of the adja* 
Cent country, may jusUy be ranked among the first of naval stations/-— 

* 76 . 

Round this shore there are several fortifications, which 
serve to prevent a landing, though they cannot command the 
.whole of such an extensive harbour. All ships, in entering, 
must pass under the fort Santa Cruz ; but the largest fleet may 
lie within the harbour beyond the reach of arry of the guns. 
Opposite the town, is the Ilha dos Cobras> Snake Island, a 
%i strongly fortified rock, about 80 feet high, at the point on. 
which the citadel stands, and slanting to eight at the opposite 
end ; its length is 300 yards, and it is detached by a narrow, 
but very deep channel from the eminence, on which the Bene- 
dictine convent is situated.” This convent is surrounded with 
lines of defence, and is, therefore, in Mr. B.’s opinion, actually, 
as well as metaphorically, a church militant, i 6 Here also are 
a commodious dock-yard, an arsenal of naval stores, a sheer 
hulk, and a wharf for heaving down and careening shipping/* 
Mr? B. has properly annexed a sketch of the town and harhour, 
'VritJi two views of the appearance of the coast. He observes, 
p. 134, that the port of Bahia or St. Salvador , to the northward, 
seems of importance to the security of Rio, and possesses even 
superior advantages fora naval arsenal, and dock yard. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention a wonderful sugar loaf 
rock, of hard, sparkling, micaceous granite, situated near the 
entrance of the harbour of Rio. If this solid mass be six hum* 
drcd and eighty feet high, as Mr. B. assures us, it is one of the 
greatest curiosities in nature. The celebrated granite rocks of 
Egypt, whence the monolithite columns were cut, are pigmiet 
in comparison. 

* Mr. K complains little of the heat at this city, but much 
of the persecuting' insects, which molested his person. As 
soon as night came on, his troubles thickened around him } 
in the open air, the bats or the fire-flies darted at his face ; 
within aoors, scorpions, centipedes, scolopendras, crawled 
about the room ; the cricket (Gryllus Gryllotalpa) jumped 
into his plate or his wine glass ; ana, above all, the relentlesa 
mosquitoes bit him more severely, than he ever was bitten 
before or since, in any part of the world. 

* 4 There various plagues, however, may be attributed rather to the 
extreme filthiness of the people, than to the heat of the climate. 
The ground floors of the houses are rarely swept : they serve as repositcu 

Vol. II. JG 
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rie* for fire wood, for lumber, and for the lodgings of their numerous 
slaves. The same want of cleanliness is visible in their dress, and in their 
persons. Few, if any, are free from a certain cutaneous disorder, which is 
supposed in our country, to be the joint effect of poverty of food and 
filth ; many have confirmed leprosy ; and the elephantiasis is by no means 
unconynon. A great part of their diet consists of fish, fruit, and vege* 
tables, with the never failing dish of farinha de /too, or flower of the 
maniota root ; all their substantial food, whatever it may be, is first dipped 
in oil or grease, and then. rolled in this flour, and made up into little rails 
in the palm of the hand. Milk, butter, and cheese are rarely used.’ p. 88. 

The city of Rk>, or Santo Sebastian o ? is said to contain 
£0,000 inhabitants, including slaves ; it has no inn, and indeed 
the government permits no stranger to remain on shore after 
sun set ; most of the shops are well supplied, except the book- 
sellers. The state of society is represented as truly deplora- 
ble ; the degree of licentiousness may be imagined from the 
anecdote p. 9 1 , where a jolly fat friar betrayed the secrets of 
the confessional chair, and declared, that the nuns oFSt. Sebas- 
tian were the diseased and profligate priestesses of Venus. 

Mr. B.’s fifth chapter, contains an account of the Portuguese 
government in the Brazils ; every page displays the ruinous 
potency of an ignorant, despotic administration, in destroy- 
ing the sources of public wealth, and private comfort. The 
native Brazilians, and the Portuguese, are implacable enemies; 
hence large cargoes of slaves are annually imported from 
Africa, to supply the want of labourers. One circumstance 
iu their treatment is worth notice; every slave is allowed two 
days in the week for his own use, out of which he feeds and 
clothes bimself ; and he often gains a surplus by his labours, 
which enables him to purchase his freedom. If such a regula- 
tion were made universal, and a slave were permitted to pur- 
chase another day per week, at a stipulated price, when he was 
able, the abolition of slavery would be gradual and rapid, and 
the personal merit of the individual would obtain a propor- 
tionate reward, in the speediness of his emancipation. 

The neighbourhood of Rio is vfcry uuheaitny in the rainy 
season ; but Mr. B. supposes that the progress of cultivation 
in the adjacent forests and marshes, wnl much abate this 
inconvenience. His account of the commerce of the Brazils 
is superficial, and we apprehend not wholly the result of his 
own investigations. It appears evident, however, that nothing 
but due industry is necessary to ensure the success of various 
important articles of trade, such as indigo, hemp, sugar, 
coffee, the cactus opuntia , on which the Cochenille insect 
feeds, &c. Rice is extremely productive, as also the 
manhiot , or cassava, from which flour and starch * an$} likewise 
tapioca, are prepared. 
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r * “Wheat, barley, Guinqa-corn, millet, and all the European and tro- 
pical grains are produced in the greatest abundance ; and all species of 
provisions and supplies for victualling and storing ships, and fitting them 
out for actual service at sea, are procurable at moderate rates, in almost all 
the ports of the Brazils. The country produces an inexhaustible supply 
of the finest timber, suitable for all the purposes of civil and naval archi- 
tecture ; but the cutting and disposing of it is a monopoly of the crown. 
At Rio de Janeiro alone, a navy might be built, equipped, and fitted with 
every necessary for a sea voyage, sufficient to command the navigation olf 
the Southern Atlantic ; and the fisheries, by proper encouragement, would 
create a never-failing supply of seamen. Both the black whale, and the 
spermaceti, are plentiful on every part of the coast. 

1 In addition to the timber for naval purposes, which every where 
abounds, the forests of the Brazils supply a number of valuable woods for 
dyeing, as the Ctsalfiinea Braziliensts , or Brasiletta, the Hxmatoxylum Cam - 
pechtanum , or logwood, and the Mortis ttnctorla , or fustic wood ; all of 
which, however, are royal monopolies. Of medicinal plants, they have 
the bark, the jalap, % the ipecacuanha root, the palma Christ), and many others 
too numerous to mention, With a great variety of odoriferous plants, uud 
trees that yield turpentine, gum, and resins. Tobacco and pepper may be 
cultivated to any extent, and the fields and the forests supply an inex- 
haustible supply of wax and honey. The tropical fruits of every descrip- 
tion, whether of the eastern or western hemisphere, are good in quality 
and abundantly plentiful. The oranges, pine apples, and mangoes are 
exquisite. All kinds of vegetables, but especially sweet potatoes, yams, 
melons, brinjals, and cucumbers, are plentiful and cheap, as indeed are 
provisions of every description . 9 p. 121. 

The “ beef is lean and very indifferent oxen do not 
thrive well without salt, and salt r though easily procured, is a 
royal monopoly, and sells so high, that the quantity necessary 
“ to preserve the carcase of an ox costs in general about thrice 
as much as the whole animal.” As soon as indigo and sugar* 
were found to flourish, the government assumed the monopoly 
of the one, and imposed an export duty of 20por ct. on the other. 
It would seem that the court of Lisbon dreaded the prosperity 
of this colony, as likely to effect its separation from the 
mother state ; but the plan of discouragement so invariably 
pursued, instead of securing their allegiance, appears fully 
to have prepared the Brazilian colonists for a change of govern* 
ment. Deprecating a revolution, as well as the predtimiuance 

of French influence, Mr. B. remarks, 

• 

* The bulk of the people are attached to the' nkme of tbeih 
Country, their religion, and their language ; and I am persuaded, that if 
the Court of Portugal had sufficient energy and activity to transport itself 
to the Brazils, as was once intended, when the Spaniards* invaded them, a 
mighty and brilliant empire might speedily be created in South America, 
to counterpoise the growing power of the United States in the Northern 1 
part of that continent. The former possesses many advantages over the* 
i ii fertility of soii> in the value of its productions* ill 
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geographical position, eminently favourable for commtifiicatioi! and cdia* 
taerce with every nation of the civilized world.* fi. 128 . 

In pursuing his narration, Mr. B. describes the uninhabited 
islands of Tristan da Cun ha , which be recommends as a water- 
ing station for outward-bound East Indiamen. His account of 
the bland of Amsterdam is curious, and partly new ; among 
many striking proofs of volcanic origin* this island has some 
boiling springs, in which our travellers cooked the fish they had 
caught in aii adjacent cold spring. 

Mr. B.’s account of the Dutch at Batavia ranks them 
scarcely above the Brazilian colonists, in point of moral conduct. 
But where national character is concerned, we place little credit 
On this author’s representations. We expect indeed, and smile 
upon, a partiality for our country ; but it should be delicate 
and generous. Mr. B. however is greedy of every opportunity 
of telling a tale disgraceful to a Frenchman r Spaniard, Dutch^ 
man, American, or any one who is not a true born Englishman, 
•Mbr even a Scot cannot escape his satire* 

After numerous inquiries, our traveller consigns the celebrated 
poison tree of Java, to the same class in natural history, with 
the griffin, the phoenix , the syren, and the salamander. 

The retnarks and speculations on Cochin China, and the 
appendix Concerning South Africa, remain to be considered in 
a future number. 

* ' (To be concluded in our next Number .) 


Art. VIII. Sermons on various interesting Subjeets y by the Reverend Joshua 
Morton, Vicar of Risely, Beds, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Prince 
of Wales. Vol. 2nd. 8vo. pp. 385, price 6«. boards. Mawman, 1805. 

W HEN discourses from the pulpit are either degraded into 
a cold body of ethics uninspired with the soul of the 
gospel, or heated with a flame which never descended from 
Heaven, and serves only to kindle emotions which will never 
elevate us thither;' no abstraction, learning, or research, no 
delicacy of sentiment, nor charm of language, can indace us 
lo pronounce on them a sentence of approbation. For the 
Christian preacher should consider himself as the servant of 
Jetrus Christ, devoted to the honourable employment of 
enlarging the faculties, the hopes, and the happiness of 
bis fellow creatures. To inculcate, then, merely an ab- 
stract theory of morals, or dazzle with a gaudy and delusive 
eloquence, is an abuse of the pulpit, for which no talents caa 
furnish a sufficient apology. But when the eye of the preacher 
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1ft evidently fixed upon his polar star, the divine. honour }n tfie 
salvation of men, by Jesus Christ; when he adhere^ with scru- 
pulous reference to the dictates of the sacred volume; his cjis- 
courses cannot fail to obtain pur regard and commendation, 
though they may fail to impress us with admiration for their lite- 
rary merits. We can never be severe in our reipajrks, wh^Jt 
is calculated to make men wise for eternity, Somp qf the 
contents pf the volume before us may need this apology; bu£ 
it contains many discourses, which aspire to higher praise. 

The former volume, we believe, was published so long ago as 
1793; the present contains thirty sermons, on the following 
subjects; — Divine Worship — The Gospel the Word of Life-rr- 
The Fall of Man — The Fall General-All Men under the Sep- 
tenceof the Law — The Redemption of Man by Jesns Christ — The 
Ministry of Reconciliation — Death — The Uncertainty of Life — 
God’s Chastisements for our Good — Prayer— Perseverance m 
Prayer — The Strong Hold — The Work of Salvation — The 
True Rest of the Gospel — The Blessings Resulti ng from C hr ist’s 
Ascension — Belshazzar’s Feast — The Penitent’s Prayer~p-T4p 
Prodigal Son — Hope in God, the Good Man’s Support — The 
Patience of God with Mankind — God Merciful at the Eleventh 
Hour — A Fast Day Sermon — The Excellence of the Scripture. 
The Furnace of Affliction— The Blessedness of Faith— The 
interesting Character of Jesus — The One Thing Needful, 
The Death and Resurrection of Christ — The Close of PauPs 
Ministry. 

From an excellent Sermon on the Fall of Man, we select thfc 
following passage: ’ 

« They ate of the fruit of which God had said ye shall not eat, and their 
eyes were opened. But to what a scene of desolation ! opened to behold 
themselves aa rebels against God; subjected to feel the influence of mines 
corrupted ; the image of Jehovah in which they were created defaced aijd 
spoiled; the Majesty of their Maker insulted, his holy commandment 
broken, the whole system of nature shaken, and presenting nothing but 
misery, desolation, and death. Degraded, ashamed, and confounded* We 
view them shrinking from the face of day, and hiding tneraselves amptjg 
the coverts of Paradise, amidst those shades which had once afforded them 
the sweets of retirement, and the pure enjoyments of innocence and peape. 
w They heard the voice of the Lord God walking in the midst of the 
garden in the cool of the day ; and Adam and his wife hid themselves frcmi 
the presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of the garden.” So true 
is it that guilt and fear are inseparable. No sooner do they hear that voice 
which had lately been their joy and delight, than they are filled with dread 
and confusion. Their consciences, hitherto undisturbed with the alarms 
of guilt, now assume the office, the severe office of an accuser, and in' self, 
reproach they feel the sentence of death. The guile of the serpent was 
flow uncovered, and die first man and woman, aspiring to be as gods, sank 
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from the satisfaction of innate purity, into a state of guilt, of bitter remorse, 
and of death! 

4 Thus false will the allurements of Sm ever be found ; each act of dis- 
obedience will be finally connected with the bitterness of ref>entance and 
self-condemnation. Wnen the supreme lawgiver shall appear to make in- 
quisition for iniquity, his omniscient eye shall traverse it through all its 
windings ; nor snail the deep concealments of hypocrisy, tiorthe specious 
subterfuges of refined art, prevent its exposure before his discriminating 
presence. “ For can any hide himself in secret places, that 1 shall not see 
him, saith the Lprd ?” 44 And the Lord God called unto Adam and said 
unto him, Adam, where art thou? And he said, I heard thy voice in the 
garden, and I was afraid because I was naked, and I hid myself.” 

4 This is the genuine portrait of sin. It averts itself from God; it arm$ 
death with it* sting, excites the poignant remorse of conscience, and an- 
ticipates the tortures of condemnation. Under the conviction of positive 
rebellion against God, there is no such thing as approaching him with con- 
fidence. His voice will inspire the mind of the criminal with terror, and 
his presence cover the guilty with confusion* Am I addressing any to-day 
who know by sad experience the full import of tiiat sentence of holy scrip- 
ture, which affirms it to be the decision of Jehovah that 44 There is no peace 
to the wicked?” You are here to- fay, not perhaps from the well formed 
fcabits of religious duty, but to spend that hour which you cannot devote tp 
your usual pursuits of pleasure. The haunts of amiisement, of riot, of in- 
temperance, and of sin, are not on this day so easy of access. You now 
have heard this veiy serious question which the great Creator of the universe 
. once put to Adam, “ Where art thou?” Put the inquiry to yourself— it is 
of immediate application to all. Have you considered seriously the nature 
of that ground on which you stand? It is sand, upon which you cannot 
. build a single hope of salvation. Have you calculated on the extent of 
that depravity which has concluded all men under sin ? Have you estimated 
the final consequences which await the termination of your, course as a sinner 
4 before God ? Indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, are suspended 
over every soul of man that doeth evil ! We have but pne word of &dmo- 
xition to offer, which has the promise of doing you good, — Repent and 
believe the Gospel/ pp. 30. 33. 

We have observed, with pleasure, several specimen^ qf 
familiar application, derived from subjects of a local natgre. 
.One main object of the preacher’s attention should be to interest 
his hearers^ another to inform them. When, therefore, the 
Vicar of Risely illustrates the principles of the Gospel by a 
reference to the occupations of husbandry, he accomplishes 
both purposes ; at once engaging the attention of his flock, 
and imprinting on their minds intelligible and permanent 
ideas. 

The serippns on prayer have a useful tendency ; but there 
are several successive discourses, as the New Year, the Eleventh 
Hour, and the Fast Day, which we could not persuade ourselves 
jto approve. The preacher has by no means made the most 
of his text ; a great part of his attention is wasted on doubtful 
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allegory ; and, what is worse, he hurries to the close, before 
ttiuch has been said to any useful purpose. 

On the Death of Christ, Mr. M. thus expatiates : 

* In vain would the powers of earth have combined against the anointed pf 
the Lord, if love almighty had not bound this innocent victim to the altar, 
and submitted him to the stroke p f their fury. He hath loved us, says an 
^pottle, and hath given himself for us. Herein is love, not that we loved 
him, hut that he loved us. It is the loving kindness of God alone which 
Can render the wonders of the cross credible. Independent of this love, 
faith itself views the cross of Christ with the most timid hesitation, and can 
scarcely be persuaded that the Son of Jehovah was destined to suffer on 
the ignominous tree. But viewing this sacrifice as the effect of divine love, 
we behold Jesus lifted on the painful cross, to make it a tree 1 of life to his 
followers; and from thence to shed upon them the sprinklings of mercy, and 
the fruits of immortal life and salvation. My first observation then is true, 
that the Mediator of the new covenant ought* to be dear to us in his sufferings / 
for through them we see the will of God perfected: and whilst the tre- 
mendous sanctions of his justice are displayed in their highest lustre, we 
see the sweet smile of mercy embracing the guilty, and wrath subsiding by 
the effusion of the blood of the lamb. In this one oblation , ages past and 
ages to come are interested ; and that prayer which the suffering Jesus ia his 
expiring agonies uttered for his murderers, “ Father , forgive them !** ex- 
tends its prevailing efficacy to all, and is upon all them that believe. Oh 
God ! let this last cry of thy suffering Son extend to us also. Hast thou 
not a blessing left for us ? Bless us, even us also, O our Father V 

Our general decision on these discourses wilf have been 
already anticipated. The subjects are well chosen, for though 
they might have been more various, they could not have been 
more important; the sense of the text is, in general, given with 
fidelity, which sense, though not illustrated with peculiar in*, 
genuity, pervades the discourse; as much arrangement, as ia 
necessary to edification, is constantly observed; the style is 
perspicuous, rather than luminous, and more lively, than elo- 
quent or energetic; the address, though evidently directed 
to the judgement and conscience, might have been more in- 
teresting and useful, had Mr. M. bestowed greater attention on 
the application of his sermons. Indeed, we think most preachers 
need to be reminded of the words of Cicerb, “ per oratione 
noscitur orator” 

We should be happy if every parish in the kingdom enjoyed 
such an instructor as Mr. M. ; and are pleased to see him en- 
titled chaplain to the Prince of Wales, for he preaches a 
gospel worthy to reign in the hearts of princes. 
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Art. IX. The Elements of Greek Grammar, with notes for the use of those 
who have made some progress in the language. Part ii. pp, with the* 
former part, 201. 8vo. 5s. Pridden. 1806. 

T HE first part of this Grammar, by the respectable and 
learned. Dr. Valpy, of Reading, we have already noticed* 
ii. p. 369. Circumstances of a personal kind have occa*. 
^oned this concluding part to continue on our table so long: 
Unnoticed. 

The first article is the syntax : of which the rules are laid 
down with most laudable perspicuity and method, confirmed 
by well-chosen examples, all taken from the purest classics,* 
(except one sentence which is from the septuagint,) and stilt 
further illustrated by instructive notes. Our only complaint 
on this division of the work is, that it might have been ad- 
vantageously extended. A variety of peculiar structures 
occur in Homer, Herodotus, and the tragedians, which are 
fully entitled to a place in a system of Greek syntax ; but which, 
we do not observe in the one before us. Of those which belong 
to the Attic writers, a considerable number might be easily 
collected from Pierson’s Mceris,and from Burton, and his sup>, 
plemehtary editor, the present Bishop of St. David’s. On the* 
true syntactical theory, as founded in the unchanging con- 
stitution of the human mind, every Greek scholar will be 
wanting to himself who neglects to read that portion of Mr. 
Jones’s Gre£k Grammar. The adverbs, prepositions, and 
conjunctions, are treated in a manner entitled to singular praise. 
Yet, in this part, we wish that Dr. V. had availed himself of 
the valuable and, in a great measure, 'novel observations of 
Mr. Bonar, iu his essay on the Greek prepositions, lately pub- 
lished. It would have been, also, a desirable acquisition to the 
learner, to have had the doctrine of ellipsis treated in a full and 
luminous discussion. 

The prosody contains only what is peculiar to the Greek lan-, 
guage, as the scholar is justly presumed to be already acquaint- 
ed with Latin prosody. But we think that the worthy author 
has been much too sparing of his pen and paper in his accouut 
of the metres. A single page contains the whole: and though 
the scholar may fairly enough be expected to make himself 
master of the dactylic, thn iambic, and the trochaic measures, 
how is he to scan the tragic choruses and Pindar? In a gram- 
mar of the high price of t6o shillings, surety he might expect 
to be saved from the expence of purchasing Morell, Seale, or 
Hermannus, for the information which he must by some means 
acquire. 

Next follow the rules of accentuation : then the chapter of 
dialects^ in which Dr. V’s happy talent in arrangement and 
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Human Life , $2£ 

concise elucidation appears to great advantage. We tfien 
meet with a short, but not superficial, account of the jEolic 
Digamma, with two tables, one of the digavmnatcd words in 
Homer, and the other of the Latin substitutions for the di- 
gamma. Two pages , on the Hemsterhusian theory of Greek 
derivation and analogy, close the work. This is really repre-. 
hensible ; however superlative might be thq merit of these two 
pages, they can only be compared to a hasty morsel snatched 
from a full feast. The conciseness of this gramihar, we do not 
censure ; on the contrary, we think the work essentially me^ 
ritoriouson that account; and we would rather pay ten shillings 
for two hundred pages of Dr. Valpy’s, than have as many thou- 
sands of some writers for half the money. But we think that the 
known erudition and talents of our author, afford a ground of 
reasonable expectation, that subjects of prime interest to the 
Youth, whose ardour is excited by the charms of classical phi- 
Iplogy, should not be treated in a mauner so reserved an<I 
unsatisfactory, as they are in various instances of this other- 
wise excellent performance. 


Art. X. Human Life; a Poem ia five parts; by Caddl and Davies, 
London, pp. 152. foolscap. Svo. Price 6s. 

I N Hayley’s life and letters of Cowper, there is a fragment, 
which perhaps nobody ever read without regretting that it 
was only a fragment, of a poem, on the “ Ages of Man.” The 
subject was recommended to him by a friend, and if the bard 
had performed this second ci task” as successfully as he ex- 
ecuted the first , which was imposed on him by a Lady, the 
world would have been more deeply and delightfully indebted 
to him for it, than for lps translation of Homer. The author of 
the poem before us, has not removed the regret which we 
cannot help feeling, whenever it recurs to our mind, that 
Cowper, endowed with the most precious gifts and graces from 
above, had this theme in contemplation, — and relinquished 
it. As we cannot praise, and care not to condemn, this feeble 
yet laborious attempt to compass a great and noble object, we 
shall say little concerning it. “ Human Life,” is here divided 
into five stages, — infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age. Throughout the whole, man is considered more as a 
member of society, than in any other point of view: common 
manners, external characters, trades, arts and sciences, are 
reviewed in succession, as the Hero, who is born in the first, 
and buried in the last verse, observes them in his progress 
through life; while the passions and appetites, joys and sorrows, 
hojpes aud fears of wan, as a moral, religious, immortal being'. 
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830 Pious Meditations. 

are very slightly and imperfectly noticed. The poem Is in 

J uartains, of ten-syl!able-lines, and alternate rhymes, which 
>ryden, in the preface to his (i Annus Mir abilis” written in 
that manner, declares to be ** more noble and of greater dig* 
nity than any other verse in use among us.’ 1 We doubt whe- 
ther Dry den were sincere in this judgement: he had written a 
long poem in that measure , and it was necessary for him then 
to recommend it to the public as the best in the language. 
But in truth, this heroic stanza is heavy, and if Dry den did 
not feel the weight of it himself, he made his readers feel it, 
and his poem has sunk beneath it: so will c Human life thus 
contracted in its cradle, it will die in its infancy; and no quo- 
tation that we can select, will reprieve it a single day. t 


Art. XI. Pious Meditations , designed to excite mankind to make such an 
; improvement of time, a6 will tend to prepare them for a blessed immor- 
tality. Partly original, and parth selected. By the Rev. W. Kirk- 
patrick, Minister of the Scotch Kirk, Liverpool, pp. 331. Price 4w 
Button, Ogle, 1805. 

TPHIS is a rc-publication, in substance, of a little work, en«. 

titled “ Divine Breathings, &c.” consisting of short de- 
votional meditations, written above a century ago. The editor, 
a respectable clergyman of the church of Scotland, would have 
rendered a valuable service to the religious world, bad be only 
made these excellent effusions of a pious mind more generally 
known;* but, beside modernizing the stile when antiquated, 
and correcting some inaccuracies, (and these alterations might 
have been with advantage multiplied,) he has supplied the place 
of a few less interesting pieces, and made considerable additions 
from his own pen, and by extracts from Saurin and other 
eminent divines; lie has thereby retained what was most valuable 
in the original work, and more than doubled the number of sub^ 
jects. It will be found highly pleasing and useful, to those who 
wish to employ short intervals of leisure by reflections on re- 
ligious truths, and as a help to the devotions of the closet, 
Preachers also, as the editor suggests in his preface, may be 
occasionally assisted in the choice of a theme, by the variety of 
topics here embraced; and those who love to meet with scrip- 
tural ideas clothed in elegant language, will be amply gratified 
in several of the numbers. Many of them are valuable for the 
style and elevation of thought, and all for the, vein of evangelical 
sentiment, which runs through the whole volume. The fol- 
lowing extracts may serve as a specimen; one, taken from the 
original work, the other, from Mr. K.’s pen. 


* The original work is by no meanr to scared as the editor imagines, 
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Burke’s Campaign of 1805. tit 

f Meditation and prayer are like the spies that went to search the land 
t>f Canaan 5 the one views and the other cuts down 5 and both brirtg home 
a taste of the fairest and sweetest fruits of heaven. Meditation, like tho 
eye, views our mercies ; and prayer, like the hand, reacheth in those mer 7 
eies; Or, meditation is like a factor, who liveth abroad to gather in what 
we want ; and prayer like a ship, goes forth and brings in what we desire. 
It is my misery, that I can not be so perfect, as not to want ; but it is thy 
mercy, O Lord ! that prevents me from being so miserable as not to be 
.supplied* Meditation cannot discover a real want, but prayer will fetch in 
an answerable comfort. ' If mercy be so free, I* will never be poor; but I 
will meditate to know it — when I know it, I will pray for a supply according 
to my necessities 5 and yet not rest, until Thou, 0 Father of Mercies ! shalt 
do more for me than 1 am able to ask or think/ pp. 47, 48. 


€ How exalted is that sentiment or desire of Job, “ I would not live- 
alway ! 99 though the divine decree, as if he had said, prevents me from con- 
tinuing here always ; yet if it were matter of choice with me, I would not 
desire to be always confined to the body. To live here always, as things 
are now constituted, in a world where sin and affliction prevail, would to 
me, even with every carnal delight thrown into my cup, be an insupportable 
burden. For I know, that never to die, is never to be happy. With the 
same desire the Apostle Paul expresses himself, — “ I desire to depart, and 
to be with Christ which is far better/ * The real Christian joins with the 
patriarch and with the apostle. And why? Because he is bom from above. 
Heaven is the native countiy of the regenerate soul. As soon as we are 
made children, we begin to desire the portion of children, “ the inheritance 
of the saints in light/* “ I would not live alway, I desire to depart, and to 
be with Christ/* What makes the Christian think and say so ? The 
Spirit dwelling in his soul as an earnest, and giving him the first fruit and 
foretaste of heaven. As horror of conscience, which is a foretaste of hell, 
jnakes the wicked weary of this world, so an earnest of heaven makes the 
aaint weary of it too. Often does the longing soul exclaim, if die taste be 
so ravishing, what will the whole feast be? If the first fruit be so rich and 
glorious, what will the whole harvest be? If the provision I receive at the 
different stages be so refreshing and supporting, what inexpressible comfort 
and delight shall I enjoy, when I arrive at the end of my journey, and taste 
of happiness from its inexhaustible source!* 


Art. XII. History of the Campaign o/T805, in Germany , Italy, the Tyrol \ 
&c. By William Burke, late Army Surgeon, 8vo. pp. 800, 
price 7*. boards. Ridgway, 1806. 

I N contemplating the awful crimes and calamities of war, it is 
happy that the faith of the Christian relieves the feelings of 
the man? The eye, purged with celestial euphrasy, beholds, in 
ftye fpmult of contending nations, the dispensation of punish- 
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*32 Burke’s Campaign of 1805* 

ment, and the promise of tranquillity. It descries, in the midst 
of the tempest, a band that guides its fury, and expects that 
darkness and devastation will introduce a brighter, happier 
day, than ever rose on the children of Adam. 

The annals of time never before recorded within so short a 
period as the campaign of 1805, a combination of events so 
diversified in their nature, so interesting in their developement, 
so important in their result. In describing it, Mr. Burke has 
chiefly availed himself of the French bulletins, and in digesting 
them has insensibly caught a little of their spirit. The terms 
in which he alludes to the atrocious murder of the Due 
d’Enghien, ive think sufficient to establish our opinion; hecallsit 
11 quick severity ” — €t a violation of territory ,” ci a circumstance 
that occurred” pp. 13, 14. We think too that Mr. B. should 
have endeavoured to verify the statements of these bulletins, 
some of .which have been positively contradicted by more re- 
spectable authorities. We place not the smallest reliance on 
official papers of this nature, where there is any reason to think 
that falsehood would be more expedient that truth. 

The reflections which our author introduces, are on the 
whole, just and pertinent, but, unfortunately, they are such as 
every person who reads or hears, must by this time be pretty 
well acquainted with. In the present active knd mutable aera 
of the political world, it is dangerous for a man to publish 
the speculations in which he indulged a few months ago. 
One part of his conjectures appears idle, because they have 
not been realized ; the other appears trite, because they have. 
Yet there is one circumstance that we are surprised to find, 
has entirely escaped Mr. Burke’s attention. He has related 
military manoeuvres in sufficient detail, but he has said 
nothing of the poor, harmless, ruined, inhabitants of Su&bia 
and Moravia, who have endured, or perished under, an 
amount of woe which even fancy cannot adequately depict. 
The idea we have formed of this accumulation of all that is 
deplorable in famine, war, and pestilence, we owe, not to 
any hint of Mr. Burke’s, but to the solicitude of a few generous 
Englishmen to mitigate its severity ; — men in whom our 
country has reason to glory, and whose bounty is more truly 
honourable to the national character, than even the triumphs of 
its flag, or the efforts of a less disinterested liberality, in re- 
ferring to the illustrious catalogue of contributors to relieve 
the distress of our unfortunate and friendless allies, we feel an 
exultation which it is difficult to repress.. We find it contain 
many names commonly stigmatized with odious epithets, which 
pre now becoming venerable; and we look in vain for certain 
soidisant philosophers, patriots, philanthropists, cosmopolites* 
"practisers of virtue for its own sake, pen of feeling, of 
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Hoi croft's Tales in Vtrse. tit 

'what other names they prefer to be distinguished. They 
choose to demonstrate thtft the principlfes thdy follow ate 
insufficient for such exertions: and that the claims of gross or 
elegant selfishness are far more persuasive, than the distant la- 
mentations Of a nation in distress. 


Art. XIII. Tales in Verse ; critical, satirical, and humorous ; by Thomas 
Holcroft. 2 vols. l2mo. pp. 322. Price 8/. Symonds. 1806* 

^ffE did not think that Mr. Holcroft could utter two vo*> 
lumesso barren of interest and amusement; his tales 
are of the very tritest order, and his Pegasus is a lame hack, 
we think blind, we are sure broken- winded, whose shoes 
clattering against each other, remind us, to our sorrow, of *he 
absent lyre of Parnassus. We do not deny, that there is some- 
thing humorous in the work,— just enough to weary our muscle? 
with a contraction that amounts not even to a smile, and 
excite a vain expectation which has dragged us through 
many tiresome and unmeaning paragraphs. There is also 
something critical , for the tribe oT reviewers is severely handled 
in the person of one Doctor Scoggins; besides which, there 
are some rhymes to prove the absurd consequences of using 
the article an before an aspirated word. The satirical part of 
the performance relates to Mr. Thomas Hope, Master Betty, 
and Miss Mudie. 

The following lines describe, and exemplify, though very 
inadequately, tne hobbling gait of this gossiping perform- 
ance. On reading them aloud in presence of an excellent Echo, 
she repeated some of the passages very distinctly ; but we are 
not answerable for her petulance. 

I love to saunter as I go. 

Yes, I must be distinguished from the crowd : 

If such like liberties are not allow'd, 

PH take affront, lay down mypen, and write no more.* 

Think not I’ll be confin'd by rule s 
PH chuse my pace, like ass , or mule; 

Or Bond-street beau, or Piccadilly fop ; 

Quite at my ease, 

Just as 1 please, 

Pll yawn, laugh, lounge, or go or stop, ^ 

There is much good sense in many of Mr. H.’s remarks, and 
we have frequent reason to regret that he did not attempt 
.poetry instead of buffoonery. "We are sorry too, that he has 
made his work still more un Worthy of public acceptance, by 
using several words and phrases which are inconsistent with 
a due respect for decency and religion. 
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834 . A Witlk through Leeds* 

Art. XtV. A Walkthrough Leeds , or Stranger’s Guide , to every thing 
worth notice in that ancient and populous town ; with an account 
of the Woollen Manufacture of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 12mcr. 
pp. 54- Price 1/. 6d. Heaton (late Binns) Leeds. Crosby. Lo» 
don. 1806. 

T HIS neat little work aspires to no high commendation; 

it will be found useful to strangers, and this is the extent 
of its pretensions. It contains several documents,* which it 
would not be easy for them to obtain, and modestly directs 
their attention to the objects which are most likely to gratify it 
The population of tnis grand clothing mart in 1175, was 
17,1 17 being 4f to a family. In 1801 , the return was 30,669. 

After describing the cloth halls, and the nature of the cloth 
trade, our guide informs us, that in 1769, the quantity of 
broad cloth stamped, was 1,771,667 yards. In the last year, 
ending March, 1806* it was 10,079,256, and narrows 
6,193,317. 

' Coal is abundant in the parish of Leeds, * g and to the cheap- 
ness of this indispensable mineral, the flourishing state of the 
manufactories is to be attributed. It is delivered at the coal 
staith, in the town, at 15s. per waggon load, The waggon to 
contain 24 corves, each corve weighing 210 lbs.” (6s. $d. 
per ton.) 

The manufactures of Leeds and its vicinity, among which 
are some , of linen and earthen ware, beside a variety of 
woollens, are transported to a distance, by the navigable river 
Aire, and by a canal opened in 1777, which connects it with 
Liverpool. 

The latter part of the work describes, among other neigh- 
bouring curiosities, the ruins of Kirkstall Abbey, and tHe 
settlement of the United Brethren at Fulneek. 'The views of 
the Infirmary, and of Kirkstall Abbey, are tolerably executed. 


Art XV. An Introduction to Geography intended chiefly for the use of 
schools : including a short account Of the solar system, and the use of the 
terrestrial globe; with some remarks on the pronunciation of the names 
of foreign countries, 8cc. By Isaac Payne. 12mo. pp. 152. price 2s* 6d. 
Phillips and Fardon, 1806. 

W E have read this book with considerable care, and we 
find its defects and errors so -frequent, and its typogra- 
phy so incorrect, that we should betray the public confidence* 
in recommending it to general adoption. The part, however* 
concerning the use of the globes has merit, and the plan p£ tbo 
whole is much superior to the execution.. 
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Brown's, Memoirs of the Rev . James Hervey . 835 

Art. XVI, Memoirs of the Rev . James Hervey y A . M. Late Rector of 
Weston-Flavel ; containing an account of* his religious principles, 
experience and conduct. Compiled by John Brown, Minister of the 
Gospel, Whitburn. 12rao. pp. 179. Price 2r. Edinburgh. Pillam 
and Sons, 1806, 

^PHE works of Mr. Henley have gained him distinguished 
A applause; and, what is more, have rendered essential 
service to the cause of evangelical religion. Severe criticism*, 
indeed, condemns his florid style, and some of his religious 
sentiments have been opposed with great warmth by men who 
differed in opinion from him, and from each other; but, iji 
general, the subjects of his valuable writings tc are highly im- 

S iortant, the strain is evangelical, and the illustration entertain* 
ng and edifying.” 

Gratefully as the memoirs of eminent divines have been re- 
ceived by the religious public, Mr. Hervey’s Biography, much 
to our wonder ana regret, has been unaccountably neglected ; 
except a very eccentric volume under the title of The Life of 
Hervey, by the late Rev. John Ryland, A.M. (with which 
Mr. B. seems to be unacquainted) we have met with nothing 
on the subject, beside a few scanty memoirs that appeared in 
some of the periodical publications. 

It would not be easy to collect, at this period, many 
new and interesting particulars concerning Hervey. What 
Mr. Brown attempts is, to display his disposition and private 
character ; and this he has respectably accomplished. Collec- 
tions of Mr, Hervey’s private letters have been published at 
different times.. Many of them, written to his intimate friends, 
contain a large account of his religious experience, %t and, 
with a happy unreserved openness of heart, declare his views, 
his comforts, and his trials. These letters exhibit the influence 
which the doctrines he taught had on his own heart and conduct, 
in the various situations wherein he was placed. From them it 
appears, that he was the same admirer of the Redeemer in the 
closet, as in the pulpit and from the press.” 

Though the letters of Mr. Hervey are numerous, and, being 
written at different periods of his life, “ contain authentic 
documents of his various experience, from his infancy, in true 
Christianity, to the joyful termination of .an useful and happy 
life/' Mr. B. apprehends that they are in the hands of few, com- 
paratively, who venerate his memory ; and that to form from 
them a consistent view of his character, requires an attention 
which the greater" part of readers are either unable or un- 
willing to bestow. He has, therefore, selected the most inte- 
resting and characteristic passages, arranged them under pro- 
per heads, and thus presented, in one view, the life and cha* 
x^cter pf tbif excellent diyine and amiable Christian. 
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834 > The Christian Spectator . 

As this volume contains merely an arrangement of extracts,* 
from papers that have been long before the public, we must 
decline inserting any quotations ; which we should btherwise 
be happy to see on our pages. We sincerely join with the 
compiler in the confident hope, that the Divine Redeemed will 
render it subservient to the display of his own glory, and 
to the best interests of mankind. 

An appendix, which it seems Mr. B, intended to annex to 
this work, is promised, with various other additions, in the se- 
cond edition ; this, it is probable, will soon appear, as the first 
js nearly disposed of. 

' i - - ■ -• - - — ■ — - 

Art. XVII. Instruction and Consolation , to the aged, the sick, and the 
dying ; extracted from the works of Richard Baxter ; being a sequel to 
the Rev. Adam darkens Abridgment of his Christian Directory. 12mo. 
yp. 130. Price 2s. Burditt. 1806. 

T HE talents of Mr. Baxter are too highly appreciated, to 
need any eulogium from us. Of his theological pecu- 
liarities, there are m£ny opinions ; of his piety and usefulness, 
there can be but one. We hope this selection will cir- 
culate beneficially, where the ponderous original could not be 
introduced. 


Art. XVIII. The Christian Spectator , or Religious Sketches, from 
real life, 12mo. pp. 140. Price 2s. 6d. rlatchard. 1806. *'■ 

f XT' VERY occurrence/ says the worthy author of this parophfet, 
JUj 1 how commop soever it be, has a tongue, and speaks to die Chris- 
tian Spectator, in a loud and impressive tone. From every passing event 
he receives improvement : from every thorn he plucks a berry ; from every 
field he gleans an ear/ — ‘ If any one of the readers of these humble pages 
should be brought by them into a habit of pious reflection, upon the 
ordinary occurrences of life, the author will not think that he has written 
in vain/ Pref. iv. v. ' 

Such are the principles and thedesign of this publication. We 
•hall briefly notice its contents, and willingly recommend our 
readers to form a more extensive acquaintance^ with it for 
themselves. 4 The Victory, The Thanksgiving Day, and 
The Sermon/ refer to the memorable action off Trafalgar, 
and introduce an impressive account of tl>e 4 Orphan Maid/ 
who was then deprived of her sole remaining bope, by the 
death of her brother on the bed of glory, and who speetliiy fol* 
lowed him to the world of spirits. 4 The Adieu/ in an affecting 

- * ' * k £* •» ***./; . . • T 
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Stoners Visitation Sermon. 837 

Account of a clergyman’s farewell on leaving his charge.— 
We know not a more decisive testimony to the credit of 
fcny pastor and people, than such a scene of mutual attachment 
and sorrow. Tne Assize, the Church, the Trial, the Prison, the 
Convict’s Tale, all relate to the history of an accomplished, 
penitent, female ; and constitute, perhaps, the most interesting 
part of the work. The other papers are not unworthy of 
perusal, although, in common witn the whole publication, they 
will be warmly approved, rather than highly admired. Their 
chief merit is the genuine affectionate piety that pervades 
every page ; they give us reason to expect a work of 
superior value from the author’s future labours. We are 
not sure that he has chosen the species of writing most con- 
genial to his talents, and we apprehend that, if he were to at- 
tempt a single subject with more method, connection, and 
extent, whether in the narrative or didactic form, he would 
appear to still greater advantage. 


Art. XVII I. Jewish Prophecy, the sole criterion to distinguish between 
genuine and spurious Christian Scripture ; or an humble attempt to 
remove the grand and hitherto insurmountable obstacles to the conversion 
of Jews and Deists to the Christian faith, affectionately submitted to 
their serious consideration. A discourse preached before Dr. William 
Gretton, Archdeacon of Essex, at his visitation holden at Danbury, 
on Tuesday the 8th July, 1806. By Francis Stone, M. A. Rector 
of Cold Norton, Essex, pp. 48. Price 1/. 6d. Johnson. 1806.— 
[Not printed at request . , 

W E knew there were vipers lurking in the bosom of the 
church, sheltered in the folds of her robe, satiating 
their appetites by devouring her blood, and their enmity by 
poisoning her constitution. But little did we expect to see one 
Unis boldly displaying his malignant crest ; little did we expect 
to find a rank Socinian disgorging the nauseous effusions of 
Evanson, on a congregation of Christian ministers. By way 
of justifying, to our readers, the scorn we would express of the 
author before us, it may be proper to observe that his object^ 
under the vague pretence of making the prophecies of the 
Old Testament a criterion of authenticity for the New, is to 
shew that the first chapters of St. Matthew’s gospel are spuri- 
ous, that the miraculous incarnation of the blessed Redeemer 
is a figment of the Platonists, that the Arian and Athanasian 
systems are idolatrous blasphemies, and that the notion of a 
vicarious sacrifice is a disgusting absurdity! Yet this man re- 
tains his preferment ! — Furthermore, he thinks, 1 that we ought 
not , an account of a diff erence of opinion , to withhold the right 
hand of fellowship front each other, as “ fellow labourers in the 
Vql. jj. 3 H , 
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t3i Bone’s Principles and Regulations of Tranquillity. 

Lord!" It would indeed be surprising, if the wolf in sheep^i 
clothing saw any harm in being sociable with the sheep. Whe- 
ther, or not, the Rector of Cold Norton subscribed e.t ani - 
vio 9 and has since apostatized, we care not ; every official 
rite he performs, is a distinct, though tacit, renewal of the 
compact he made with that establishment, whose creed he is 
insulting, and whose bounty he fraudulently enjoys. In 
every public ministration, he owns himself her son and 
servant, while he prdves himself her enemy and her be- 
trayer. Why should he concern himself (see p . 37) to 
abolish subscriptions? he has got his living, what can he 
want more ? Perhaps a sudden qualm of conscience came over 
him, strong enough to disturb his peace, though not his 
benefice. The same qualm, undoubtedly, occasioned the 
munificent resolution he has made, that the widows and 
orphans of tlic Essex clergy shall enjoy all the profits of this 
discourse? 

We leave this upright churchman, who has thus piously keptr 
his oath, and performed his trust, to the gratulations of 
his own candid heart, and to the contempt of all denomi- 
ridtions of men among us. As for Jews and Deists, they will 
despise their iC affectionate’* friend, and his system of pure 
truth together. The Clergy, while they shrink from the 
contamination of his u right hand of fellowship,’ 1 will beware 
how they extenuate the heinousness of his guilt, by explaining 
away the meaning of their articles, or ridiculously quibbling 
about “ articles of peace.” Socinians, triumphing in the 
integrity of their venerable Lindsay, who, with the opinions, 
renounced the emoluments, of the church, will spurn the man 
who sacrifices his principles to his purse. As for ourselves, 
after contemplating this hateful picture of human degeneracy, 
we turn with exultation to the two thousand worthies of St. 
Bartholomew’s day ! We need not describe our feelings, and. 
'our inferences. 


Art. XIX. The- Principles and Regulations of the Tranquillity ; an insti- 
tution commenced in the metropolis, (Blackfriars Bridge) tor enabling 
prudent individuals, in the various classes of the community, to provide 
tor themselves, by the payment of small weekly sums, so as to secure to 
the^ contributor, his widow, or children, a certain provision at la future 
period,— for receiving the savings of youth, to be returned on marriage 
with accumulated interest, &c. for providing endowments for Chil- 
dren the period of majority, by the payment of small sums at the 
time of birth ; and thus effecting the gradual abolition of the poor’s 
fate, 8cc. By John Bone. Price 3x. 6d . 1 Asperne. J806. 

I T belongs to the department of the Statesman to determine, 
how far the plan now before us is calculated to produce 
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feone^ Principles and Regulations tf Tranquillity . SJ9 

Hie end proposed by its author, (t the abolition of the poor’s 
rate.” That it presents a proposal which, if it can be carried 
into full effect, will lessen the distresses of the lower ranks 
of society, may be readily admitted. 

Our Eclectic philosophy tells us, however, that all the 
methods which can be devised to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor, if not founded upon the correction of their fooral 
principles j by the agency of vital religion, will fail of their 
design. For, granting that the present, or any similar plan* 
were well adapted to such an end, by what motives are the 
objects of it to be induced to sacrifice the immediate gratifica- 
tion of ardent passions, to a distant advantage, which they 
ttiay, possibly, neither enjoy nor require ? 

That there are some persons among them, of reflecting 
and sober habits, cannot be doubted ; and to such, it may be 
useful to shew, what future benefits may accrue from the care- 
ful application of those small sums, which they frequently 
squander away, under the false notion that they are too inf- 
significant to be reserved ^or any better purpose. 

An institution, therefore, under respectable management* 
-which ^oujd befriend the industrious part of the community, 
by receiving and ably applying the fruits of their economy 
and prudeuce* would be of general utility; and it might happily 
supersede those petty benefit-clubs, which are often set on 
Toot for no better purpose, than to increase the consumption 
of liquors in the houses where they are held. That each mem- 
ber shall spend a certain sum of money, at the timesof meeting, 
is a stipulation in many, if not in all of these clubs; and 
thus habits and associations are formed subversive of those 
moral principles which it is speciously pretended, are cherished 
fcy such institutions. If our recommendation could havd 
any weight with the legislature, it would be that, in affording 
encouragement to the formation of societies of this kind, a 
marked advantage be given to such as are established in pri- 
vate, over those which are held in public, houses. We are 
aware what sdme of our Senators will say to this proposition, 
but we are not afraid of its being discountenanced by thosfe, 
who know in what order to place morality and revenue, in the 
scale of national prosperity. 

We cannot be expected to enter into the merits of the 
present publication, considered as the plan of an existing 
society, nor should we have noticed it at all, had it not 
involved some moral considerations of general importance. 
The author has manifested much praise- worthy industry in the 
arrangement of his plan, and we hope that it will obtain 
attention from that part of the public, which is qualified td 
decide upon its utility. 

3 H 2 
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Art. XX. Salvation by Christ alone; A sermon preached at Orange*' 
street chapel, Portsea: July 13th, 1806. By James Churchill* 
Ongar, Essex. 12mo. pp. 34?. Price 6d. Conder. 1806. 

THE excellent temper and principles of this discourse, 
and the modest apprehensions of the author for its fate 
in coming before a critical tribunal, would severally be suffi- 
cient to arrest the severity even of merited censures. But in 
Mr. Churchill’s sermon, though it has but little recommenda- 
tion from elegance or novelty, we find so much solidity and 
ingenuity of remark, with a vigorous apprehension of hi» 
subject, and a distinct and truly serious mode of discussing it, 
that we fully approve of that friendly and urgent request 
which occasioned its publication. It will be read with plea- 
sure by many individuals, and may be used very acceptably at 
u village lecture. 

. The printing is much less correct, than we could wish,} 
the erratum p. 6. L 8. is offensive and inexcusable. 


Art. XXI. The Christian Teacher ; a religious spelling-book ; con- 
taining a great variety of spelling ; rules for good reading ; a concise 
grammar ; reading-lessons in prose and verse. By the Rev. T. Harper, 
Teacher of the English language, &c. Second edition, corrected and 
enlarged, pp. 136. Price lx. Williams and Smith. London. 1806% 

HTHE public has shewn its, approbation of the Christian’ 
Teacher, by calling for a second edition, before we could 
tiotice the first ; and this sort of approbation, we doubt not, 
is far more gratifying than the empty praise of reviewers. 

We believe that Mr. Harper is sincere in his desire to 
serve the rising generation, and are persuaded that his la- 
bours will continue to be acceptable to many pious families 
and schools ; yet we do not see the necessity of confining 
the lessons in a spelling-book to religious subjects, and ex- 
cluding those pleasing tales and fables, which amused us when 
we were boys, and when our reading was confined to the cele- 
brated works of Dyche, Dilworth, or Fenning. 


Art. XXII. Excursions in North America ; described in letters from 
a Gentleman and his young companion, to their friends in England. 
By Priscilla Wakefield. 12mo. pp. 4:20. Price 5s. London. 
Darton and Harvey. 1806. 

M* 8 ; W. is not to be classed with those forgers of books 
cf travels, who, though they have never beheld tbe 
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oceaft which encircles the white cliffs of their native island * 
have the audacity to relate their adventures in foreign coun. 
tries. She does not pretend to have seen what she describes 7 
but, by her fairy wand, raises up phantoms in human shape, 
who no sooner receive the mysterious I presto from her lips, 
than they are gone, not in carriages or ships, or even in air 
balloons, but on the wings of imagination, to the ends of the 
earth. 

Sometime past, Mrs. W. conjured up her juvenile travellers, 
and a whole family obeyed her controuling voice, with 
great good humour following her wayward fancies , as they 
made the tour of the British Empire. A young member of the 
same amiable family is now committed to the care of a 
shadowy Mentor, in order to traverse the immense countries 
of North America. 

Thus far the labours of Mrs. Wakefield assume the forih of 
a novel. Whether this be the best way of communicating 
geographical knowledge to young persons, or whether the 
plain method of Salmon or Guthrie be not preferable, we 
shall not now stop to determine. But we can, with great 
cordiality, recommend the present volume as very eutertaining 
and instructive. The fair author justly considers it ja sanction 
of her work, to acknowledge that, “ the chief sotirpes of her 
information have been derived from Jefferson, Weld, Roche- 
faucault, Bartram, Michaux, Carver, Mackenzie, and Hearn ; ,f 
and we are persuaded that, in collecting materials, arranging 
them in the order, and narrating them with the ease, which 
are to be commended in these letters, her mental labours have 
exceeded those of many persons, who have related their owij 
travels in very splendid volumes. 

A few mistakes will he corrected in a future editiou, such 
as letter xf. from Mrs. Henry Franklin to Mr. Middleton, at 
which our rude boys could not help laughing when they 
began to read, Dear Madam , &c. Our own gravity was, * 
little ruffled when in letter xu. we read that the yellow fellow, 
(whom we supposed to be some tawny post-boy,) drove 
them from Charles-town ; but, reading a little further, we 
found it was no laughing matter, for the terrible yellow fever 
was intended,. We were surprised to find the mistake of 
ascribing the discovery of America, to Americus Vespucius* 
in 1497 ; Columbus certainly discove/ed the West Indies, and 
Cabpt the main land, before Vespncius undertook his voyage. 

As this volume is chiefly a compilation, we shall be excused 
from making any extracts. The principal original information, 
is what relates to the war with the Indians, which was communis 
cated by an Indian Chief, and will doubtless be esteemed a 
valuable addition ; but for this we must refer our readers to thq 
work itself. 
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Art XXIII. Dr. Holmes’s American Annals, or Chronological History 
of America, from its Discovery in 1492, to 1806. 

(Concluded from p. 755.) 


A FTER the conquest of Mexico, the next important enterprise of the 
** Spaniards in America, was the reduction of die Peruvian empire. A 
scheme for that purpose was concerted in 1525, between Francisco 
Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando de Luque, an ecclesiastic in 
Panama. Their first attempt failed, but in 1582 the object was accom* 
pi ished* The violence, treachery, and cruelty, practised on this occasion, 
have made the expedition very generally known ; we proceed, therefore, 
to view the endeavours of ether nations, to plant colonies on the continent 
of America. 


The first effort of this kind by the French was in 1535, when Cartier 
Of St. Malo, with a commission from the king of France, sailed up the 
river St. Laurence 300 leagues, and formed alliances with the natives of 
Canada, which he called New France. Upon his return, the French 
court discountenanced the project, though it promised great advantages for 
the for trade; but a fallacious opinion then prevailed in Europe, that suck 
Countries only were valuable as produced gold and silver. He sailed again 
for Canada, in 1540, under the patronage of a nobleman of Picardy, 
Francois de la Roque, lord of Roberval. On a small river near Quebec 
he built a fort* ana began a settlement, which he called Charlesbourg, and 
nyhich he afterwards abandoned through distress. Roberval himself at- 
tempted to recruit the settlement with a numerous train of adventurers, 
but they all perished. 

This disastrous event had such influence in France, that, for fifty years, 
no measures were taken for supplying the few French settlers, who still re* 
pained in Canada. 

The first act of the English parliament relative to America, was passed 
in 1548, for the encouragement of the fisheries on that coast. 

During the civil war between the Protestant and Catholic parties in 
France, the illustrious but unfortunate statesman, admiral Coligny, formed 
t project for carrying a colony of protestants to America. Two ships 
sailed in 1562, under the command of John Ribault, and, after discover- 
ing the principal rivers of Florida and Carolina* he left a colony on an 
island in the river of Pbrt Royal. The settlers were soon compelled by 
famine to forsake it. In 1564, Laudonniere was sent to succour the co- 
lony, but stopped at the river of May, and built a fort. Ribault, who had 
been appointed governor, arrived in 1565 with seven ships; but he, and 
nearly all the French at the settlement, were massacred by the Spaniards, 
under Pedro Melendez, who had been sent with an armament by Philip II. 
to drive the Huguenots out of Florida, and settle it with good Catholics. 
The first slave-trade of the English on the coast of Guinea, was opened 
by John Hawkins, in 1563. By money, treachery, and force, he pro- 
cured 300 negroes, and sold them at Hispaniola. 

With the reign of Elizabeth the spirit of discovery and enterprise re. 
lived in the English nation. The voyages of Drake, Frobisher; Sir 
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Humphrey Gilbert, and Sir Walter Raleigh are concisely related, For 
ah account of Virginia, the first English colony, we refer to our review of 
the life of Washington, (Vol, I. 321.) 

It was during the infancy of the Virginia colony, that the French began 
to make permanent settlements in Canada, and Acadie, the name them 
given to Nova Scotia. Samuel Champlain, of Brouage in France, had 
sailed up the river St. Laurence in 1603, and the following year, the Sieur 
de Monts, having Champlain for his pilot, formed a settlement in Acadie, at 
Port Royal, now. called Annapolis. In 1608, Champlain ^elected a spot 
9t the confluence of the St. Laurence and Charles’s river, on which he 
laid.the foundation of Quebec, the capital of Canada, 

A small Dutch settlement had been made near .the mouth of the Hudp 
'son’s river, which, in 1613, submitted to the English in Virginia, In the 
following year a new Governor arrived from Amsterdam, who asserted thp 
right of Holland to the country, built a fort on the island Manhattan, 
W^ere the city of New York now stands, and held the country many 
years, under a grant from the States General, by the name of the New 
Netherlands. 

»Io his account of the colonies in New England, Dr. Holmes is very 
minute, having had access to the best sources of information. He suc- 
cessfully controverts the commonly received opinion, that the congregation 
of English puritans, which emigrated from Leyden, and formed the first 
colony in New England, were Brownists; and shews that, with their 
pastor, Mr. John Robertson, a learned and pious man, they had rejected 
the obnoxious tenets of that sect, and agreed in religious sentiments with 
the Dutch reformed churches. They arrived at Cape Cod in the winter of 
1620, and founded the settlement or Plymouth. A league of friendship 
was soon concluded between then} and Masassoit, a powerful Indian king, 
which was inviolably observed above fifty years, to the great advantage of the 
infant colony. 

In 1621, Sir George Calvert, a Roman Catholic, who was created 
Lord Baltimore, having obtained from James I. a grant of part of Newf- 
oundland, established a colony on that island, and removed to it with his 
family. The fishery on the coast of Newfoundland employed, about the 
year 1626, two hundred and fifty sail of English vessels, and 5000 per* 
£ons, making an annual profit of 135,0001. sterling. In this year a 
number of Swedes and Fins, settled on a tract of land, from Gape Hiu» 
Open to t be falls of the Delaware, which they bought of the natives. , 

The foundation of the colony of Massachusetts was laid in 1628. Sir 
Henry Roswell, Sir John Young, and Our other associates, having bought 
a patent for that part New England, lying between the rivers Merri- ♦ 
mack and Charles, projected a settlement, for the express purpose of pro- 
viding a safe retreat for Non-conformists. A few persons were sent over, 
under the government John Endicpt, to carry on a plantation at Naum*- 
keak, and prepare for settling a colony. At this place nearly 40Q persor^ 
arrived in the summer of 1629. The aboriginal name was exchanged, for 
Salem, intended to express the peacefol asylum, which they hoped to find m 
4 he American wilderness. .Dissatisfied with this situation, one hundred 
persons, removed to a neck of land between Mystic and Qharles rivers called 
MishaWAUP, where they ; laid the foundation of Charlestown. In 1630, a 
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don, arrived at Massachusetts Bay. They settled on a peninsula on the 
south side of the mouth of Charles’ river called by the natives Shawmut, and- 
founded a town which they called Boston . 

While this settlement was forming, Quebec was taken by David Kertk* 
who had a commission from Charles I. to conquer the American dominion* 
of France. Before the surrender was known in England, Charles, by the 
treaty of St. Germain, March, 1632, resigned the right, which he had claim- 
ed to New France, Acadie, and Canada. M From the restitution ‘of these 
territories to France, may be dated the commencement of a long train of 
evils to the colonies, and to England.” — The impolitic and unjust measure® 
of archbishop Laud, towards the puritans, increased the emigra ions to New 
England. Three ministers of celebrity, John Cottoq, Thomas Hooker, and 
Samuel Stone, accompanied by 200 persons, arrived in 1633, at Boston. 
The fame of the removal of these eminent men encouraged many others to 
aeek refuge in America, from u Laud’c merciless administration.” In this 
year Connecticut began to be settled by some of the Plymouth-colonists, 
after a slight resistance from the Dutch, at the place where Hartford now 
stands. 

Lord Baltimore, having obtained a patent for the tract called Maryland, 
laid the foundation of his province, in 1634, on the broad basis of security 
to property, and of freedom in religion, without allowing preeminence tO 
any particular sect of Christians. — The settlements in the Massachusetts were 
now extended 30 miles from the Capital, representatives were chosen, and 
die legislative body setded, which soon manifested a jealous care for their 
civil and political liberties. — In 1635, the college of Quebec was founded, 
and Champlain the parent of the colony, died. He was a man of great pe- 
netration, courage, and probity. — Providence plantations were now settled 
under Roger Williams, who had been expelled the Massachusetts, for 
** holding tenets which were considered heretical and seditious.” 

In 1637, John Davenport, a celebrated minister, Theophilus Eaton* 
and Edward Hopkins, merchants of London, with several other respecta- 
ble persons, emigrated to America. They purchased, of the native pro- 
prietors, the lands lying between the rivers Connecticut and Hudson. Near 
the bay of Quinnipiack they laid out their town in squares, on the plan of 
a spacious city, and called it New Haven . It became the capital of a flou- 
rishing colony of the same name. The religious differences in the Massa- 
chusetts, in the mean time, gave rise to the colony of Rhode Island, which 
Was purchased of the Indian Sachems by John Clarke, and other followers 
of Ann Hutchinson. 

A commendable zeal for literature, was discovered by the founders of 
New England. A public school was instituted, by the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1637, at Newtown. Nearly 8001. were bequeathed to it, in 
1638, by the Rev. John Harvard. In honour of this generous benefactor, 
the collegiate school, by an order of the general court, was named Har- 
vard College ; and Newtown, in compliment to the College, was called 
Cambridge 

The inhabitants of Connecticut, in 1639, finding that they were with- 
out the liniits of the Massachusetts* patent, formed themselves, by volun- 
tary compact, into a distinct commonwealth, and adopted a constitution of 
government. Of this constitution Dr. Holmes observes, that v it has been 
(nought, by the judicious, to be one of the most free and happy cOnstitu- 
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dons of civil government which has ever been formed.” Our limits. w21 
not permit us to enter into discussions on the theory of government ; but re* 
cent and awful experience has demonstrated, that the bulk of mankind, un- 
enlightened by science, and uninfluenced by religion and virtue, are neither 
civilly nor morally (it for the enjoyment of that political liberty, which, on 
the principles of abstract reasoning, may appear plausible and just. The 
same system of government, which may have been’ attended with 44 happy 
consequences,” to the virtuous settlers of Connecticut, and their well-tangli 
posterity, would probably be productive of anarchy and blood, if it were 
suddenly adopted in a populous, ignorant, and vitiated nation. 

The first printing press in North America was in 1639. setup at Cam* 
bridge. By the year 1642 “ there were settled in New England seventy 
seven ministers, fifty towns and villages had been planted, thirty or forty 
'churches erected, and five ships, built in the country, were already at sea.” 
A union of the colonies in New England was formed, in 164*3, for their 
common defence, on account of the hostile disposition of the Indians, 
the vicinity of the Dutch, French, and Swiss, and the distracted state of 
the parent country, which afforded little prospect of assistance from Eng- 
land on any emergency. Many interesting details are given, concerning 
the progress of these colonies, and the state of religion in them, during the 
period of the civil war and interregnum in England. Dr. H.’s im- 
partiality is conspicuous in relating the intemperate conduct of the Quakers, 
with the penal laws enacted and enforced against them. He justly re- 
minds us, that persecution for opinion was not at that time thought un* 
Christian or impolitic. At the restoration of Charles II. the whole of 
the English colonies on the American continent, contained 80,000 inha- 
bitants, of whom 30,000 were in Virginia, 12,000 in Maryland, and the 
remainder in the different settlements of New England. 

The immense territory lying southward of Virginia, between the 31° and 
36° N. Lat. was granted by charter from Charles II. in 1663, to Lord 
Clarendon, and several associates. In 1664, the king gave a patent to 
his brother, the Duke of York, for various and extensive tracts of land in 
America, part of which was conveyed soon after by the Duke to Lord 
Berkeley, and Sir George Carteret, by the name of Nova Caesarea, or New 
Jersey. An armament, fitted out from England, proceeded against thp 
Dutch at Manhattan, who surrendered upon condition of enjoying theij* 
u estates and modes of worship j” and in honour of the Duke of York, 
New Amsterdam, built in 1623, took the name of New York. 

In 1665, John Yeamans, a respectable planter in Barbadoes, conducted 
a body of emigrants, from that island, to the southern bank of Cape Fear 
river in Carolina. They cherished the good will of the natives, and in- 
sured a seven years peace. The first assembly for Carolina was convened, 
in 1669, in Albemarle county. 

An early and laudable zeal had been manifested, by the settlers in New 
England, to extend the knowledge of Christianity to the Indians. The 
labours of the venerable Elliot,, who obtained the title of the Indian 
tpostle, began in 1646. His translation of the bible into the .Indian 
tongue, was printed at Cambridge in 1664 : the pious attempts of other 
missionaries had not been without success. In 1674 there were, within 
the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, fourteen towns of “ praying Indians, 
and about ^1,100 soul? yielding obedience to the gospel,” In Plymouth 
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polony there were 497 praying Indian*, of whom 142 could read the hu 
dia n, and 9 the English language. 

The memorable war between the king of the Wampanoags, who had 
taken the name of Philip, and the New England colonies, commenced in 
1675. In -its short, but tremendous progress, 600 of the inhabitant! 
Were either killed in battle, or murdered by the enemy; twelve towns 
were destroyed ; and about 600 buildings, chiefly dwelling houses, were 
burnt. The war terminated with the death of Philip, in August, 1676, 
The author’s reflections on this event are honourable to his feelings and 
Impartiality*. 

* In 1680, thefqgndation of CharltsTovm , the capital of Carolina, was laid oil 
the Oyster Point, formed by the confluence of the rivers Ashley and Cooper; 
The celebrated William Penn, in 1681, obtained a charter from Charles 
II. constituting him and his heirs proprietors of a large tract of territory, lying 
between the Delaware and Maryland, to which he gave the name of Penn- 
sylvania. A small colony removed to America the same year, and began a 
settlement above the confluence of the Schuylkill with the Delaware. Bur; 
hngton in Jersey, on the opposite shore of the Delaware, had been pre- 
viously settled by a company of Quakers. Penn published in 1682 a body 
of laws, agreed on, in England, between himself and those who had pur* 
chased under him. In October he arrived in his province, yith 100 pair 
sengers, chiefly Quakers. The banks of the Delaware were already inha r 
bited by 3000 persons. Swedes, Dutch, Finlanders, and English- At an 
assembly held at Chester, the foreigners were naturalized, and the body of 
laws passed in form. They secured “ liberty of conscience and civil freer 
doms.” Having purchased, of the natives, as much land as the circum* 
stances of the colony required, Penn proceeded tp lay out his projected city* 
to which he assigned the name of Philadelphia. The first assembly of Pennr 
' sylvania was held at this city, in March, 1683. 


* “ The death of Philip, in retrospect, makes different impressions from 
what were made at the time of the event. It was then considered as the 
extinction of a virulent and implacable enemy : it is now viewed as the fall 
of a great warrior, a penetrating statesman, and a mighty prince. It then 
excited universal joy and congratulation, as a prelude to the close of a mer- 
ciless war ; it now awakens sober reflections on the instability of empire, 
the peculiar destiny of the aboriginal race, and the inscrutable decrees of 
Heaven. The patriotism of the man was then overlooked ip the cruelty 
of the savage ; and little allowance was made for the natural jealousy of 
the sovereign, on account of the barbarities of the warrior. Philip, in the 
progress of the English settlements, foresaw the loss of his territory, an4 
the extinction of his tribe ; and made one mighty effort to prevent those 
calamities. Our nity for his misfortunes would be still heightened, if we 
could entirely rely on the tradition (mentioned by Callender, 78.) — that 
Philip and his chief old men were at first averse to the war ; that Philip 
wept with grief, at the news of thfe first English who were killed ; and 
that he was pressed into his measures by the irresistible importunity of his 
young warriors. The assurance, on the other hand, of the equity of our an- 
cestors, in giving the natives an equivalent for their land?, is highly con- 
solihg.” *33. ' 
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. James II. pursued arbitrary measures toward the colpnie*, deprived se- 
veral of their charters, and endeavoured to abolish the freedom of the press. 
Jn 1687, he appointed Sir Edmund Andros governor of New England, 
Kew York, and New Jersey. The form of Government, now established, 
was a legislative and executive governor and council, appointed by the king, 
without the consent of the people. It did not long continue, for upon in- 
telligence of the revolution m England, the inhabitants of Boston deposed, 
the existing government, and reinstated the old magistrates. Similar mea* 
Hires were adopted at New York. — The volume closes with the year 1691, 
in which Virginia obtained a charter, for the establishment of a college ur 
that colony, toward which the king and queen contributed about 20001. In 
grateful acknowledgment of the royal patronage and benefaction, it was 
called the college ot William and Mary. 

Want of room has obliged us to pass, without notice, many curious and 
Interesting particulars, in these Annals, relative to the constitutions, govern- 
ment, jurisprudence, and commerce of /the English colonies, during the 
eventful period that elapsed between their first settlement, and the revolution 
in Great Britain. We consider the work as a valuable acquisition to the 
stores of historical knowledge. The general reader will find in it much 
information and entertainment ; the student of history, desirous of farther 
details, may use it as a copious index to the authors who have written 
largely on the distinct parts of American history ; and the Christian phir 
losopher may trace in it the interesting concatenation of causes and effects^ 
in the moral government of the world. The thirst of gain, aided by the in- 
vention of the compass, led to the discovery of America ; persecution peo- 
pled it with some of its most flourishing and powerful colonies, whose por 
litical principles and struggles have had an important influence in effecting 
those revolutions which now agitate Europe, and the consequences of which 
are incalculable. While, therefore, in such a series of occurrences, we be- 
hold feeble men acting from interested motives, and pursuing their owfi 
•arrow views and purposes, we may also contemplate the great Governor 
of the Universe, controlling and combining the multifarious efforts of his 
f reatures, to the production of events which they never anticipated, and the 
accomplishment of designs founded in infinite wisdom and righteousness* 
History, properly view r ed, may lead nations to tremble at the holy dispen- 
sations of Providence, and determine them to regulate their political con- 
duct, by the immutable principles of justice, in the pursuit of which alone* 
they may reasonably hope for national security and prosperity. 


Art. XXIV. RETROSPECT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
(Concluded from fi. 318 ) 

T HE conclusion of our retrospect has been delayed by a variety of 
circumstances ; but principally, by an anxiety to present our readers 
with, new and important information. We are sorry to say, that our ex- 
pectations- have been, in a great measure, disappointed ; we shall therefore 
pass hastily through the remainder of our task, and, having in our last vo- 
lume givepa descriptive catalogue of the principal publications during the 
progress of the Revolution, we shall now conclude with some generaf and 
summary $ri|i£isw the literature and principal authors of modern 
France. 
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We do not find, in the present day, men who stand so completely for • 
ward from the general mass, as to claim the interest we have hitherto taken 
in the progress of French Literature. There are, certainly, living authors, 
of talent, but the age of the Pascals and Montesquieus is gone by, and 
there seems no prospect of its return. 

The gloomy calm of despotism, and the turbulence of party conflict, are 
.alike unfavourable to die advancement of learning. Nearly all the men 
of talent and literature, who adorned the commencement of the French 
Revolution, perished in the successive proscriptions of the various parties, 
which for a time acquired the ascendancy, and then fell — to be succeeded 
by others who obtained the same power, and shared the same fate. Bailly, 
Lally, Lavoisier, Andre Chenier, Pastoret, Suard, and many more, were, 
at different periods, either led to the scaffold, compelled to emigrate, or 
exiled to the dreary swamps of Cayenne. 

Political struggles afford a favourable opportunity for the exertions of 
oratorical talents, and France, undoubtedly, was never so prolific of ora- 
' tors as in the.early part of the Revolution : coffee-houses, chibs, tea-gardens, 
churches, and night-cellars, resounded with the rant of these disciples of 
ThersiteS.* The senseless bawlings of the hired emissaries of sedition, 
served, however, only to enhance the splendid effusions of real genius ; 
the eloquence of Mirabeau, Maury, Barnave. Lazales, Vergniaud, Por- 
talis, surpassed anything which had before been heard in France, if we 
except the eloquence ot the pulpit. We regret that we are prevented from 
inserting a few characteristic traits of their respective manners, but it must 
be obvious, that, to do this with any kind of effect, we must extend our Re- 
trospect to an unwarrantable length . 

We have already had occasion to direct the attention of our readers to $ 
brief account of a conspiracy against Christianity, and we are again called 
upon to hold up, to their contempt and detestation, the same malignant 
spirit directed against the same object, but armed with different weapons, 
and varying the method of attack. 

The infidels of a former era, aware of the strength of the historical 
evidences of Christianity, contented themselves with assailing its doctrines ; 
satisfied, that if they could succeed in placing them in a ridiculous or 
odious 1 ight, the rest of their task would be easy. But in our day ap 
anti-enristian sect has appeared, with far bolder pretensions, though, for- 
tunately, with far inferior talents. Christianity, with all its evidences, in- 
ternal and external, is, by the doughty champions of the school of Vol- 
ney and Dupuis, involved in one comprehensive sentence of proscription i 
according to these worthies, the Mosaic records are an Arabian tale, our 
blessed Saviour a persdnifi cation of the sun rising in Virgo, the twekre 
Apostles ar? the twelve Zodiacal signs, and the name Jesus, is derived 
from YES, die ancient cabalistical name of Bacchus. We cannot petr 
euade ourselves that it is necessary to expose the folly and futility of such 
'Contemptible trash ; it is not thus that the venerable edifice of our holy 
frith is to be overthrown. Messrs. Volney and Dupuis may trace acci- 
dental resemblances, and frame whimsical hypotheses, as long and as often 
as they please, but until they can disprove the concurrent and recorded 
testimony of eighteen centuries, they will not have advanced a single step 
towards the execution of their absurd and impious project. 

It would be really amusing to mark die childish extravagancies of jhe epe* 
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Rues of Revelation, if we could forget that they are our fellow creatures, and 
fchat they are playing their fooleries within the sphere of that vortex which 
soon shall swallow them. M. Volney, for instance, inculcates, in his 
w Lectures on History,” the most complete scepticism with respect to 
historical evidence ; he even condescends to lay down rules for our belief^ 
and to inform us, where to assent, where to doubt, and where to deny. 
' But we shall still take the liberty of examining for ourselves, and we shall 

theUnore cautious in receiving his doctrines, as we refer his dislike #of 
systems, and his declamation against prejudice, to a systematic and preju- 
diced hatred of Christianity. Of his “ Ruins” we only think it neces- 
sary to say, that we never read a book more completely overcharged with 
ignorance, folly, and impiety. 

We proceed to notice some of the principal writers who have flourished 
during the period under review. 

Laharpe is principally known as a critic ; his dramas met with lltde 
success, and we shall not attempt to drag them from the obscurity into 
which they have faHeiu His Lyceum, or Course of literature ancient 
and modern, is a w.ork of unquestionable merit, and considerable value. 
It must, however, be read with caution ; its author pronounces his deci- 
sions with a positiveness and arrogance which frequently defeat his ob- 
ject, and he betrays partialities highly reprehensible in a man who assumes 
the office of a critic. Voltaire is his hero, and he bestows on him praises, 
which, if merited, would elevate him above all authors of present, or 
former times. M. Laharpe is, moreover, so blinded by his national pre- 
judices, as to exclude nearly all, excepting his countrymen, from the 
temple of fame ; he does, it is true, accord to the English, the pre- 
eminence in matters of judgement ; Bacon, Locke, Robertson, and Hume, 
are held up as worthy of admiration, but as for Shakespeare and Milton, 
they are consigned without mercy to perpetual contempt and obliviqn. It 
Would be well, if this despicable affectation were confined to M. Laharpe ; 
but (although there are some Frenchmen sufficiently divested of this nar- 
row spirit, to appreciate the merits of Our unrivalled countrymen) every 
coxcomb in France now thinks it necessary to have an opinion of his own, 
to puff Racing and the Henriade, and to ring everlasting changes on the 
buffoonery of Shakespeare, and the grossierete and absurdities of Milton. 
The 15th and 16th vols. of the Lycee are employed rather unsuitably in 
refuting the sophisms of Boulanger, Helvetius, and Diderot ; and indeed 
the whole work too often assumes a gossiping declamatory character. 

Laharpe has left several works which he had commenced : — a poem on 
religion, the first six cantos of the Gierusahmmc Liberata translated into 
French verse, and particularly a Commentary on the tragedies, of Rapine. 
The style of M. Laharpe is singularly pure and elegant, free from the in- 
flation and innovations of the modern school ; with some exceptions, his 
judgement is sound, and his taste correct. It is well known, that this able 
writer was formerly a Philosopher and that, some time before his death, he 
changed his sentiments, and became, as it appears from his own confession, 
a sincere and penitent Christian. 

The eloquent and fascinating M Studies of Nature,” by St. Pierre, are 
too well known to the greater part of our readers, to need a detailed criti- 
cism; we shall, however, venture to observe, that if St. Pierre had 
kept in mind the ma&hu of BoiJcau, “ rien n’est beau que le Vrai,” truth 
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done is lovely , bis book would -have been much more instructive, and not 
less interesting. 

‘ The Abb 6 Delille is considered by his countrymen as their bes: living 
poet $ his principal compositions are, an excellent translation of the 
Georgies, and a poem on Gardens, of exquisite versification, and lavish 
decoration. In 44 HHomme des Champs,” (or Country Gentleman) he 
has not succeeded so happily as in his previous poetical effusions. Le 
Malheur et la Pitie (Misfortune and Pity) is another proof" of die 
suspicious fecundity at the abbe’s muse ; it will be readily believed that 
Where so much is written, much must, of necessity, be at least indifc 
ferent. M. Delille has lately published translations of Milton, Thomson, 
and the iEneid 5 to the vigour and sublimity of Milton, the florid and ex- 
uberant manner of the abW is decidedly unequal, but he has, on the 
whole, succeeded very tolerably with Thomson and Virgil. 

We have read, with alternate emotions of admiration and impatience, 
the * Genius of Christianity,” by Chateaubriant; admiration, however, 
has predominated : the vigorous flights of imagination; the exjcenrim. 
knowledge, the beautifiil and eloquent illustrations, which pervade this- 
singular composition, may suffite to redeem its errors and eccentricities; 

“ The Spirit of History, or Letters Moral and Political from a Father 
to his Soil oil thtf Method of studying History,” in four bedtimes, is a 
work of some merit; it is the production of M. Ferrand, formerly coun- 
sellor of the parliament of Paris, and has passed through three editions. 

44 The History of the Wars bf the Gauls and French in Italy,” con- 
tains many facts and reflections which at this moment are highly interesting 
to Europe. 

M. Thicbault’ s “ Recollections” is a pleasing Work already known td 
®ur readers, by an English translation. See E. R. Vol. I. 121. 

The present state of poetry in France is low indeed: Castel, Vi gee, 
Legouv£, Lebrun, 8cc. have written poems of a certain degree of merit, 
hut we discover no traces of that ‘ sublime inspiration, * that 1 pomp and 
prodigality bf heaven/ which 4 beamed* in the works of the bards of a 
former age. 

M. Michaud’s work, Le Printems tPuti firoscrit , has passed rapidly 
through four editions, which it has Well deserved by the truth and beauty 
of its descriptions, and the tone of sensibility which pervades it. 

Ath enlarged edition of M. Fontanes* poem, “ Du Verger,” is lately 
announced ; it raises him high in the present race of versifiers. 

M. Eepinard has published a poem in ei^ht cantos on navigation. It if 
a history of maritime enterprizes from the Phoenicians down to Perouse ; 
its interesting details scarcely preserve it from that neglect which its want 
of merit must speedily secure. 

Of modem dramatic writers, Ducis, the admirer and imitator of Shakes* 
peare, is the best. Arnault, a man of considerable talents, is a dramatist 
pf the same school. Chenier, by adapting his tragedies to passing cir- 
cumstances, obtained, at one time, considerable applause ; but since the 
abatement of the revolutionary effervescence, ht has sunk into obscurity. 
We dismiss, without criticism, the names of Mercier, Fabre d’ Eglantine, 
Colin d’Harleville, and Cailhaud. 

The few men of literary talent, who had survived the political convul- 
sions of France, are daily disappearing s Asquetil du Perron, and D’aase 
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de Villoison died lately. . The former, though considerably overrated by 
himself and his countrymen, was, undoubtedly, a man of talents and 
industry j he went to India in his youth, in order to acquire the language 
of the Parsis, and to procure the books attributed to Zoroaster, which 
contain their religious system ; at his return, he presented them* consist* 
ing of 18 volumes, to the Royal Library ; he has, besides, left 160 ma- 
nuscripts, which he had purchased in India. M. de Villoison was one of 
the most learned Hellenists in Europe ; he travelled through Italy and 
Greece to Obtain accurate information with respect to the literature and 
Writers of antiquity : 17 folio volumes contain the results of his researches* 
The “ Posthumous Works” of Marmontel we shall soon more particularly 
notice. „ 

The actual state of literature in France- is low indeed ; scarcely can we 
quote a name of eminence among her living writers. Subject to the rigid 
controul of a tyrannical and suspicious despot,, the mind breathes with 
difficulty ; a vein of dullness and constraint is obvious in all its produc- 
tiohs, nor do we expect to record any of the triumphs of French genius, 
while the press is watehed by spies and superintendants. A man of sense 
cannot but be hostile to a system of oppression, and a man of spirit cannot 
belie the love of truth and freedom that glows within him. Unless there- 
fore he is ready to risk the bread and water of the Tem/de, he must resign 
thepen, in a great measure, to paltry and mercenary scribblers. 

The Literary Journals in France are numerous ; they seem aware that 
good writers ate scarce, but hardly discover any dissatisfaction with the 
bad ones, or break the gloomy peace of terror by any severity of censure* 
Even these were, a short time since, compelled to suspend their labours, 
because they had no new books to review ! 

Romances are now the order of the day ; translations from the English 
are most in request, and the nation, which arrogates to itself the honour of 
having taken the lead in the refinement of literary taste, now eagerly feeds 
on the husks and refuse of English literature. 

With respect to religion, it obtains a temporary toleration, and even 
patronage, from the Ruler of France : but its public influence either on 
morals or literature is lamentably small. The Catholic Church has fallen 
from ks proud height, and the priests of that communion are too few in 
number, as well as too ill paid, to afford, leisure or spirit for literary 
pursuits. Though some faint, yet auspicious, sparks are kindling among 
the Protestants, it must, be long ere we behold again, in that Church, the 
age pf the Claudes. It is, however, consoling to reflect, that religion 
may accomplish its grand purpose in the eternal happiness of man, where 
it makes no figure among the. literati and philosophers of this world. 
There are some now labouring in France, for a better immortality than 
that which fame confers. Upon the whole, notwithstanding the awful 
gloom which overspreads the French empire, we are animated by 
present appearances, as well as inspired predictions, to join m the epu 
phonema of the royal bard, “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who 
n only doeth wondrous things, and blessed be his glorious name £ot ever, 
and let the whole earth be filled with his glory, A men.” 
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Art. XXV. Voyages de Ponqueville, (Continued from p. 764.) 

T HE present circumstances of the Ottoman dominions in general, but 
particularly of European Turkey, have long excited, in ah uncom- 
mon degree, the attention and expectation of the public. Scarcely is any 
district of this empire tranquil j in Asia, the people groan under the 
despotism of their rulers, and meditate rebellion ; the sacred city and 
tempfe of Medina, and even Mecca itself, if we may credit report, have 
been plundered by enemies of no common character ; — not political adver- 
saries, but a sect assuming the authority of a rival religion : in Egypt, 
the Turkish power is barely acknowledged by the Beys : in Servia, and 
the adjacent provinces, it is openly resisted ; at Adrianople, the second 
city of the empire, revolt has raised its standard ; and what is the general 
current of popular disposition in Greece, we may easily infer from the 
observations of the author before us. 

The Greeks are divided into numerous tribes, always distinct, recipro- 
cally jealous, rivals in point of policy, and envious of each other's pros- 
perity. Turkish intrigue rather than power, has attached to its interest s a 
number of partizans among them, and holds a feeble sovereignty over 
several of these tribes, by receiving them into pay as soldiers, and exciting 
rather than gratifying the ambition of their chiefs. We shall first notice 
some of those who professedly devote themselves to the service of the 
crescent. 

Describing the camp of Ali Pacha before Butrinto, at a time of year 
when the French officers were deprived of sleep during the night, by 
the piercing cold, M. Pouqueville says, — 

44 The army of Ali Pacha, composed of Albanians, habituated to the 
cold temperature of the mountains, and clad in their thick cajhotes (a kind 
Of stout travelling surtout), seemed not to feel the weather. Occupied the 
whole day long with exercise in the camp, or with singing and dancing, 
they were perfectly satisfied with a scanty ration of bread made of wheat, or 
maize, with black olives or salted anchovies, which their usual abstemious- 
ness recommended as excellent fare. Altogether different from the Turks, 
Whom they call Osmanlis , and who place their whole happiness in indolence, 
the Albanians were ever in activity ; their joy burst forth, especially at the 
approach of danger, and when it was their turn to engage in the operations 
Of the siege. They ran furiously down to the shore, as if greedy of en- 
countering all risks ; but, whatever was the issue, they never failed to 
attribute the success to themselves ; and they always eluded the acknow- 
ledgement of a defeat. If repulsed, they contented themselves with say- 
ing, 4 they had not been conquerors but, if they brought back with them 
$ tingle head of the enemy, they bragged of the advantage. During the 
night, they sleep in the thick capotes which clothe them by day, the head 
hardy covered by a fechs (or skull-cap ) f the legs well defended by buskins ; 
loaded with arms, content with their lot, they enjoy happiness in the midst 
of a camp ; nor could twenty sick be found in this army, consisting of 
more than six thousand men. As it is well known that Albanians never 
complain without cause, it must also be acknowledged that there is no 
forcing of their soldiers to follow their colours. Whoever among then*. 
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suffers by disease, retires to the assiduities of his family, which he quits 
With the utmost readiness, when his health is regained, to resume his place 
in the ranks. 

“ Proud of his profession, the Albanian soldier boasts of his wounds, 
and displays them with ostentation : the age of his clothes, and of his linen, 
is his glory : and to denote a brave fellow, a finite ari , an intrepid Alba- 
nian is described as ‘ one who never quits his shirt till it falls to pieces.’ 
—In the lofty walk and deportment of the natives of Epirus, we still see 
the soldiers of Alexander and of Scanderbeg : with such men, properly 
disciplined, a general might perform wonders, and change, perhaps, the face 
of the East. These alone, when the Greek empire was aecayed in all its 

{ >arts, retained their lofty character, their avidity for battle ; they are thril- 
ed, they are electrified at the clash of arms !” Vol. III. p. 18. 21. 

“ Opposed to the Albanians, and to Ali Pacha, because intent on pre- 
serving their independence, were the Souliots, the aspect of whose country 
presents only barren peaks, which resemble so many indented bastions, 
formed by the hand of nature, for the retreats of men who place their hap- 
piness in liberty. Their dreary situation exposes them to the severest ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. 

“ On every side, as we approach the mountains of Souli, the country 
becomes rugged and difficult. The southern opening presents the only 
practicable passage, by a defile ; and on this side, Ali Pacha always 
threatened the Souliots. Eighteen villages were situated in these moun- 
tains, some of which had the reputation of being impregnable, so sharp wei e 
the steeps on which they stood. 

' " The first of these villages, or chorions , which presents itself on enter- 
ing the gullet of Skouitias, is Skouitias, situated on the edge of the ravine 
of Souli, which it commands in a manner that enables it to overwhelm any 
force that should attempt to force a passage. Several villages were raised 
on a series of rocks within, one covering another. The whole seems formed 
by nature to be a formidable citadel ; but the mountains are arid and de- 
stitute of Water. 

“ Long had these warriors been considered as a race inflexibly devoted 
to the cause of liberty, and from which the regeneration of Greece might 
be expected. Every eye was turned toward these rocks of Souli, the asy- 
lum of a population comprizing about 8000 people, among whom were 
reckoned 1500 or 2000 warriors, of different ages. Flashes of bravery, 
fierce and fatal as lightning, prodigies of courage, signalized the Souliots : 
they descended, at times, like a torrent of burning lava, into the plains of 
Janina, spreading universal terror. But in spite of such momentary ad- 
vantages they never could retain an inch of ground : the divisions which 
agitated them when they had no longer enemies to fear, plunged them into 
the distractions of anarchy. « 

« AJi Pacha attempted to subdue the Souliots, by blocking up the en- 
trance to their hills : — each experienced the vicissitudes of war, and some- 
times both would agree to a truce, intent on breaking it at the first oppor- 
tunity. Ali destroyed the exterior villages in 1796, but could not force the 
rocks. Vanquished in many assaults, wherein he had seen his best troops 
perish, crushed by stones and trunks of trees hurled upon them from the 
fortified peaks above, he had not even been able to protect his own territory 
from predatory incursions. At length, he determined on building towers at 
the mouth of die defile, and November, 1803, saw the tribe of the Souliots 
Vofc.IL 31 
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dislodged. Closely pressed, incessantly attacked by an enemy a thousand 
times stronger than themselves, and whose losses were always repaired with 
advantage, they beheld their most important posts taken, in succession, 
after flowing with the blood of their defenders, and of their assailants. 
They quitted Kiafa and Caco Souli, by capitulation y and retired to Parga, 
the refuge of unfortunate bravery. 

“ The post of Agia Paraskevi, which submitted last of all, was ©ecu* 
pied by three hundred Souliots, under the command of Samuel, a catoyer % 
or monk, who had been chief of the tribe for three years. They saw, 
without fear, the Albanians advance, with whom they maintained a bloody 
conflict during six days : but their provisions, and especially their water, 
being exhausted, they also were obliged to capitulate, and retired to Parga. 
Hostages being given on both sides, the place was evacuated, and the 
monk, with four of his soldiers, remained for the purpose of delivering up 
the stores to two belouk-bachis, sent by Ali Pacha. These accompanying 
Samuel into the store-rooms, he suddenly set fire to a quantity of gun. 
powder, which they contained, and blew up the whole, together with 
himself 1” Vol. III. p. 120, 126. 

Such were the enemies whom the Turks had to encounter f 

These have been subdued ; but many others remain. As a specimen of 
those who are still refractory, even while they acknowledge the Ottoman 
supremacy, we shall translate M. P.’s account of the Maniots. In fact, the 
existence of this people was hardly known to us : yet this is not the only 
race animated with martial heroism, and the spirit of independence. W« 
have already hinted at the character of the Montenegrins, and it is very 
Credible that the Servians partake much of this disposition ; as we know 
the Epirots did, and still do. Whether the resistance made by the forces 
of Passwan Oglou, to the immense numbers of Turks employed against 
him, may be attributed to the same causes, is submitted to the judgement 
of our readers. We may readily conclude, however, that where so many 
people endure with impatience the yoke of slavery, the reins of government 
are held but insecurely. Should any opportunity favour a combination ef 
these tribes, what could be the fate of that empire, which had, within itself, 
enemies, distinguished by such a desperate character, and possessing so many 
opportunities of acting with effect ? There are dispersed throughout Greece 
various hordes of robbers and pirates, which bid the Turks defiance : should 
these see their opponents weakened, whether by external foes, or by internal 
commotion, the conduct they would adopt cannot be doubted. 

On the whole, it appears that however the Turks may be said to have 
conquered this country, yet, after a long possession, many places in their 
dominion have been but lately subdued ; and many are not yet conquered, 
though they may have nominally submitted. What can we think of the 
stability of that government, whose greatest security is the mutual jealousies 
of its subjects ? 

“ It is well known,” says M. P., “ that that part of the Peloponessus,. 
which is comprized between the Gulf of Laconia and that of Messenia, was- 
almost constantly the residence of a class of independent men, who in the 
time of the Romgn empire, assumed the appellation of ‘ free Laconians.* 

When public dissentions agitated the Peloponessus, they retired with: 
their deities to the defiles pf Mount Taygetus, and uniformly presented a 
formidable front to their opponents. Unvanquished by human power, they 
submitted to the Christian religion* and the cross ef Christianity decorated 
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the frozen summits of Taygctus, at the period when Basil, the Macedonian* 
wielded the sceptre of the Eastern empire. 

“ This warlike people, notwithstanding its new religion taught submission 
to constituted authorities, did not lay aside its arms : these were then* 
as they still continue to be, the palladium of their liberty. United among 
themselves, when the common enemy is the object of their hostilities, the 
Maniots are abandoned, as soon as the danger is over, to internal quar- 
rels, which often sprinkle their country with blood. Implacable in their 
hatred as in their revenge, only the intreaties of the most respectable elder# 
of their district can be heard with effect. 

, “ The old men are venerated : their decisions are oracles 5 the youtji arid 
the women never approach them without demonstrations of the most pro- 
found regard. After having defended their country as long as they were 
able to support the weight of arms, they still continue to maintain it# 
security by the counsels of experience and wisdom. The necessary ex- 
penses attending public worship, the maintenance of certain fortified posts, 
the purchase of powder and ball — in short, all the measures of defence and 
protection, are discussed and settled in synods, wherein they preside. 
There also . are investigated the means necessary for the improvement of 
agriculture, and the promotion of trade, by opening new channels for ex- 
portation. Twenty years ago their productions were exchanged against 
com, of which they did not grow enough for their own consumption ; but 
their population having sensibly increased since that period, the Maniot# 
have succeeded, by force of labour, in producing more than they consume ; 
and possessingaheir mountains in peacerthey venfy the maxim of Menander 
{afi. Stob . lib. lv.), i Rocks produce enough to support the man who cul- 
tivates them, in peace ; while war destroys the abundant fruits of the most 
fertile plains.* 

V All measures of defence and precaution, concerted in meetings of the 
leaders, are committed to a Bey, for execution. This Bey, the depo- 
sitary of power, receives his appointment from the Turkish government, 
after he has been elected by the Maniots. He maintains no correspondence 
abroad ; his power is confined within the limits of his own territories. 
His dignity gives him no revenues, but those which he may derive from 
monopoly : he lives sohly on the productions of his own estate ; for he is 
always selected from among the proprietors, and is* indeed, but a simple leader, 
though a titular Bey, and, consequently, nothing more than the first among 
his fellows. Since 1776, when Magna was separated from the Pachalilt 
of the Morea, and, with the islands, was placed under the protection of 
the Turkish High Admiral, the power of the Beys has increased. Zanet 
Bey, in 1787, suffered by the bow-string ; since which time the Maniot# 
oppose the increasing power of their Beys, and consider him as an agent 
and slave of the Capondan Pacha, which indeed is justified by fact. Out 
of four elected since that period, one only has died a natural death, and he* 
had resigned his office : the others were destroyed by the Turks. 

u The young Maniots, accustomed from their infancy to the manage- 
ment of arms, hardened against fatigues, familiarized to dangers, are al- 
ways on the watch for blows with the Turks, whose very name enrages 
them. Their courage, or rather their rashness, is doubtless augmented by 
their perfect knowledge of the advantageous posts in their defiles, ip which 
they can effectually resist an enemy gready their superior in numbers. Often 
have they b*en known, whan at table, to arrange the plan of an attack* 
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and to execute it instantly — and almost always successfully. Their natural 
attachment to rapine, a sense of their own poverty, the exaggerated idea 
which they entertain of Mohammedan wealth, their hatred of that people, are 
more than sufficient inducements, in a moment of exhilaration, to prompt 
them to hazardous exploits; so that they rush into conflicts with a joy and 
intrepidity peculiar to themselves. But notwithstanding their perfect con- 
sciousness of personal courage, they do not disdain to employ all the stra- 
tagems of military art, whether to surprize the enemy, or to draw him into 
snares. In short, the courage of the ancient Spartans is transmitted undi- 
minished to their posterity, and has received a new impulse from oppression* 

“ The women of these Maniots, not less courageous than their consorts, 
have sometimes shared with them the greatest dangers : they lament their 
relatives, however, when they lose them, for they love them with a ten- 
derness worthy of admiration. 

“ The Maniots practise the filial virtues, and fulfil their duty as patriots, 
without proclaiming it. Simple songs, void of imagery, preserve their tra- 
ditions ; but these narrate only battles and victories. Turks defeated, stand- 
ards destroyed, vessels sunk ; rocks overwhelming their assailants ; heaven 
insured to the conqueror of infidels ; the crown of martyrdom descending 
on the head of him who empires of noble wounds ; such are the ordinary 
subjects of their national poetry : such were those of their Spartan an- 
cestors. Night suspends not the precautions of the Maniots 5 fires burning 
in all parts display their vigilance. These fires are often fatal snares to 
the Mussulman. Among other measures of security, enormous 
dogs, accustomed to struggle with wolves, roam around the villages. 
By their natural instinct, they perfectly distinguish, even m the dark, the 
inhabitants of the place, which they guard ; but, if a stranger, or even an 
unknown animal, approaches, their barkings are redoubled, the alarm 
spreads, and every one runs to his post. 

“ The papas of the . Maniots, whose churches have bells, and other in- 
struments ot privileged devotion, are the most ignorant priests in Greece. 
They palliate their ignorance by pleading the scarcity and dearness of 
books 5 but they are as great thieves, and as greedy, as the most resolute of 
their countrymen, whom they follow in their expeditions, for their share 
of the booty. 

" The Captainships of this country are fourteen. The military chiefs, 
who sometimes are succeeded by their wives, are raised to the post of 
Captain by public opinion, which usually is proportionate to their good 
fortune, and their brilliant actions. They march at the head of their bands, 
wearing helmets, precisely of the same form as those antiently worn by 
Phocion ; they have also shields, not less antique in shape. Ever ambi- 
tious, uneasy, the prey of hatred and discontent, they keep their districts 
in perpetual discord. Nothing but common danger can unite them. They 
have a small commerce, formerly with Venice 5 but now maintained by 
Greek vessels. Their ports are capable of receiving vessels of large di- 
mensions. The lover of antiquity, if he could penetrate into the valleys, 
would, according to report, find abundance of ancient ruins.” Pausanias 
describes this country as full of temples ; and a Maniot told M. P. that 
monuments, remains of castles, tombs, and temples, occur almost every 
where. Vol. I. p. 197, passim . 

Our author occupies several chapters with delineations of the general 
manners of the Greeks of the Morea, which he describes not very dif- 
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iereatly from other travellers “ They are,’’ says he, “ strongly madeJ 
robust, and distinguished by an expressive figure ; but degraded by ser- 
vitude. Generally witty ; but deceitful, insolent, and vain. Talkers, 
liars, peijured, they utter no word, they discuss not the veriest trifle, 
without calling on the saints to witness their integrity. Lively, gay, in- 
clined to excess, they excite pleasure without inspiring confidence. En- 
dowed with an active and flowery imagination, their language abounds in 
metaphors and figures ; but without limits, and beyond measure, they exag- 
gerate whatever they say, whatever they do. It would seem, from the 
rapture with which they mention the name of liberty , that they were ready 
to undertake eveiy thing, and sacrifice all, to obtain it ; but really, the in- 
dignation they display against their oppressors, arises from their desire, not 
*o much for political liberty, as of seeing their religion prevail over all its 
adversaries. While they hate the Turks, they abominate still more vio- 
lently the adherents of die Church of Rome. 

“ The Grecian women of the Morea,” says M. P., “ in general deserve 
the prize of beauty, and perhaps the palip of virtue. They owe die first of these 
advantages to physical causes, which may be assigned. The sun warms the 
Morea with his beams, during the greatest part of the year ; the air, free 
from humidity, loaded with the fragrance of flowers, is pure and enlivening ; 
the temperature mild, the sky as clear as at Memphis, and like our most 
beautiful days in spring : add to this the moderate labours, the regular 
Jives which the women in the East pursue, and we shall find in the com- 
bination of these causes the source of that beauty which has, in all ages* 
distinguished the women of the Peloponessus. 

“ The models which inspired Apelles and Phidias, are still found among 
the Grecian women — generally tall, their form is noble, their eyes full of 
fire, their mouth and their teeth beautiful ; yet they differ according to 
their countries, though preserving a general relation to one common prin- 
ciple of beauty. The Spartan girl is fair and slender, her walk noble ; the 
young woman from the mountains of Taygetus has the air and the attitude 
of Pallas, when that divinity clashes her arms, and displays her terrific 
, ALgis amidst contending hosts. The Messenian is small, lusty, her fea- 
tures graceful, her face a regular oval, eyes large and blue, hair long and 
black ; and when she treads the turf with her delicate naked feet, she 
might be mistaken for Flora amidst a meadow enamelled with flowers. 
The Arcadian, concealed in her clumsy boddice, scarcely suffers the regu- 
. larity of her shape to appear ; her countenance is pure, and her smile is the 
fimile of innocence. Chaste while unmarried, modest and faithful when 
they become wives, their character comprises a certain austerity, which re- 
. pulses every approach of Asiatic voluptuousness. Rarely do they contract 
second marriages : with difficulty they support the loss of the partner they 
have loved, and they often pass the remainder of their days in lamenting 
his loss. 

“ But if the Grecian women have received from nature the gift of beauty, 
and the quality of loving with ardour and sincerity, they h$ve also the 
defect of being vain, covetous, and ambitious $ at least, in the higher 
ranks of society. Void of every kind of information, they are incapable of 
supporting an interesting conversation 5 nor do they compensate this defect 
of education by easy readiness of reply, by that natural vivacity which pro- 
duces pleasantries, and is more pleasing in women than absolute wit. We 
v may affirm that the Greek women are utterly ignorant ; and that even 
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those who fill the higher ranks, understand nothing of domestic manage* 
ment, and of directing a household.” 

M. P. describes the superstitions of the Greeks, their dreams, divi* 
nations, conjurors, fascinations, oaths, titles of honour, funerals, ceremo- 
nies at births, marriages, songs, dances, &c. &c. These we cannot par- 
ticularly detail ; but the state of religion among them is too interesting tq 
be omitted. 

The Greek clergy have no regular stipend, but for each religious office - 
which they perform they receive pay ; and pay, in consequence, becomes 
a principal motive of their devotions. Reduced by such a plan to depend 
for momentary support on trick and chicane, and noton the general respec- 
tability of their character, they make the most they can of their favours, 
and sell, by retail, what their bishops sell in the gross ;ror even they obtain the 
sacred investiture by money. If a bishop is troublesome in inspecting his 
clergy, they have a ready refuge in the turban ; and it is not uncommon to 
meet with men, who to their Mohammedan name of Selim, Ali, or Mou- 
stapha, unite that of papas > the token of their former profession. But abso- 
lution of offences appears to be their most profitable traffic : they even 
absolve crimes ; and not to let subsistence escape them, different priests 
have different values, at which they rate this blessing ! 

Lent is the time of expiation ; and whatever other sins may be com- 
piitted, that of breaking this fast rarely is. Even sick persons, and 
women in child -bed, keep this fast strictly ; not even venturing on a bason 
of broth, or a cup of refreshing liquid. 

The religious ceremonies begin on Palm Sunday, and last a fortnight. 
The evening before this Sunday, all shops are shut ; and the next day, 
the Greeks carry in procession branches of laurel, palm, and olive ; with 
which they also decorate their churches. Confession takes place in thq 
following days, and the dealings in absolutions begin with it. A common 
man is absolved from the sin of swearing for one or two paras ; a rich 
man is expected to pay more. 

M I saw an instance of this,” says M. f*. 44 in my landlord Constantine, 
who had prepared himself, in full dress, to confess hi6 pec cad Aloes : but returned^ 
cursing and swearing, without any symptom of compunction about him— 
pagan-like ! — 4 Hey ! what Constantine,’ said I, 4 what is the matter with 
you ?’ — 4 Let him die ! let him who is absent and far from here (the devil), 
carry him off, the cuckold !’ — 4 Who ! what ! a Turk? 1 — 4 Pho ! much 
worse ; the papas of St. Demetrius’s !’ — 4 How ! dare you speak so irre- 
verently of a papas ?’ — 4 Yes, to be sure, since he will not give me abso- 
lution. ’ — 4 Thou art so great a sinner, I do not wonder at it ; those — — ’ 

* — 4 Pho ! no question about greatness of sins : the fellow insists on a 
dozen of piastres— nothing less : was that reasonable ? — Certainly, I 
would not confess at that price.’ — 4 What remedy have you for this misfor- 
tune 4 Why this: to go to another, which I am now in haste to 
do, before this affair gets wind.’ He went accordingly, and succeeded. 
I saw hi$n coming back triumphantly, making a sign to me with his 
.hand, that he had received absolution. The bargain was struck at the 
j>rice of Jive piastres ; or a sequin of Constantinople. 

44 During the rest of the year, the clergy live on the casual fees of the 
sacred office ; on those due for the sanctifying of water, on benedictions, 
excommunications, exorcisms, and the sale of amulets. Divorces are a source 
of profit by way of commutation ; the prints also bless the nujtial bed ; 
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sprinkle with holy water the houses, streets, tombs ; they even bless the 
«ea, by letting the cross down into it ; and for all these ceremonies their 
demand is money, always money.*' Vol. I. p. 305, 309. 

Can real Christianity survive such a barbarous transformation ? What 
can be expected when the blind thus lead the blind ? What can be the 
state of thel heart, when sin is not ‘odious, except as it is expensive, when 
money and external observances supersede even the idea of true repentance, 
and when the richest man (though unquestionably in the greatest danger, 
see Matt. xix. 24.) feels most secure against church censures, and 
eternal perdition ? If there be indeed any conscientious and well instructed 

« as, what must be his situation ? If he promotes this traffic and this 
ision, because they are customary, he brings guilt on his own mind : 
if he rebukes his people, and convinces them of sin, they think him austere, 
/Captious, righteous overmuch ; and the dread of seeing them apostatize to the 
Turks, from any sudden pique, cannot but afflict him continually. The 
condition of this people truly demands our c mmiseration slaves tp 
their oppressors, and to themselves ; surrounded, not only with Turkish 
violence and intrigue, but with the snares of uniesisied temptation, and 
the despotism of ignorance and superstition. When we consider that 
such was once the state of 1 'ngland, that human nature is still the same 
here, (as we too often see by the rejection of the spiritual import of the 
Gospel, and a reliance on some ceremony performed at the commencement* 
or at the termination, of life) we should be filled with veneration for die 
memory and principles of the reformers, and with pious gratitude to that 
Divine Providence, which has so eminendy distinguished our native land, 
by civil advantages, by mental cultivation, and by religious privileges. 

(To be concluded in our next Number.) 


Art. XXVI. Recherches surla force de Parmee francaue ; &c. Researches 
on the strength of the French army, the basis on which it should be es- 
tablished according to circumstances, and a list of the Secretaries of 
State or Ministers at war, from Heniy IV. to the 'year 1805. 
1 vol, 8vo. with 2 tables 4 fr. 50 c. fine paper. fr. T reuttel 
and Wurtz. 1806. 

T HESE researches are intended to form an introduction to a proposed 
work, entitled, A Journal of the first Campaigns of the Revolution, 
which will be accompanied by a military Atlas, or collection of maps and 
plans intended to facilitate the study of the military operations. The 
present work affords, in a very narrow compass, much important infor- 
mation, which hitherto has been little known, though highjy necessary to 
the history of the French wars during the period it embraces. It 
appears from this work, that at die commencement of a war against the 
Duke of Savoy, which was successfully terminated in 3 months, Henry IV, 
Jiad only a disposable force of 6 or 7000 infantiy, 6 pieces of artillery, 
and 1500 cavalry. From 1600 to 1609, this was his ordinary establish- 
ment. To attack the House of Austria, this prince deemed it sufficient 
to raise a force of 50,000 mep, infantry and cavalry, including his 
allies. 

Under Louis XIII. the military force was exceedingly augmented ; 
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he had on foot, at the same time, five armies, amounting in the whole to 
nearly 100,000 men, including 18,000 cavalry; so that in the war de- 
partment in 164*0, was sunk the sum of 85, 559, 200 francs currency, of 
1805, or 3| million sterling. 

In 1670, Louis XIV. intending the conquest of Holland, augmented 
his troops to 176,097 men. The opponents of France increased the 
number of their troops in order to counterpoise this formidable force : 
and Louis found himself unable in the war of the Succession to make head 
against 392,223 men. In this number, the troops which Philip V. of Spain 
might be able to bring, in addition to the power of the allies, are not 
included. From a memorial presented to Louis XVI. in 1774, bv the 
Marechal de Muy, it appears that from 1650 to 1789, upwards of 130 
years, the peace establishment of the French army had not varied more 
than about 25,000 men. * In 1 789, the war expenses amounted to 
96,895,645 francs. 

In the war of the revolution, in July 1791, an endeavour was made to 
raise immediately 243,000 men, and afterwards to complete them to 
310,000. By a series of prodigious efforts, the force was augmented to 
747,545 soldiers, who had joined their colours, and 1,169,144 effectives. 
To understand this distinction, it must be noticed that by effective, is meant 
all receiving pay, as though they were with the army. We may judge 
of the disorder and mal-administration of the military affairs, by comparing 
the numbers of those who received pay, and of those who had really joined 
their respective regiments. From the 23d September 1799, to 22d September, 
1800, the French army in Europe did not exceed 466,000, which number, 
however, was found sufficient to resist the efforts of the powers combined 
against France 

In 1802, the French army amounted to 327,751 infantry, 72,564 
cavalry, including the gens Farmes , and 15,000 veterans ; total 415,315. 
At the end of 1 804, it consisted of 440,125, of which the gens d’armes, 
veterans, veteran cannoniers, and fencibles, formed 42,305 ; these latte*; 
classes not being disposable, the number left for actual service, was 397,820, 
to which force was entrusted tl.e defence of the French frontier, and the 

f arrison of various fortified places, from the Texel to the extremity of the 
ingdom of Naples. The expense is estimated at 336,701,750 francs, 
about 14 millions sterling. Two tables are added to this work, one, of 
the intrinsic value of the pay of the infantry and cavalry, from 1600 to 
1805 ; the other of the war expenses from 1684 to 171.8 : these tables add 
considerably to the value of this work. It appears that in the reign of 
Henry IV. Louis XIII. and the beginning of Louis XIV., the expense 
of a foot soldier amounted annually to 120 livres only, including his 
food and maintenance. The expenses of a horseman and his horse, 
amounted to 600 livres : but the cavalry was not numerous, and was 
chiefly composed of gentlemen who had little other means of support^ 
As the number augmented, the pay diminished, till, excluding the expense 
of the horse, it only exceeded, by one sous per diem* the pay of the 
ipfantry. 
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Art. XXVII. Le danger des mauvais livres, &c. The danger of 
bad books ; a ^ermon on the Revelation, chap.x. ver. 10. 8vo. pp. 44. 
Geneva. 1806. 

T HIS discourse is peculiarly interesting from its subject, and its effi- 
cacy. The dissemination of pernicious works is one among the 
many evils, which human degeneracy contrives to extract from the* 
blessings of Providence. That intellect, which raises man so high in the 
scale of being, and enables him to approach his Maker in the sublime ex- 
ercises of devotion, is employed in debasing its own dignity, in destroying 
its own faculties, and closing for ever its intercourse with Heaven. The 
press, to which we owe instrumentally the political and moral freedom of 
the present day, and from which the influence of piety and virtue should 
derive the most important means of augmentation, is prostituted to the 
service of iniquity, and to the destruction of our happiness in this world, 
and of our hopes in the next. 

In discussing this subject, M. Cellerier , the anonymous author, impressed 
his sentiments with so much force and pathos on the hearts of his auditoiy, 
that we are assured, from good authority, that the committee of a society at 
Geneva for the instruction of catechumens, has bought up, at a considers 
ble price, a large quantity of pernicious books, which many young people, 
parents, and booksellers, voluntarily surrendered. It was not in vain, 
therefore, that M. C. exhorted them to imitate the generous Christians of 
Ephesus, who, touched by divine grace, burnt their unhallowed books at 
the feet of the apostles. 

The text in the French version, is peculiarly striking, from the preva- 
lent metaphorical sense of the word devorer . Jepris le livre 9 ....et je le 
devorai. 

One passage, which indeed would have well become the introduction, 
exactly echoes the sentiments which we have heretofore had occasion to 
express. 

44 Medicines for the soul ; such was the striking inscription which an 
Egyptian monarch placed on the front of his library. It is undoubtedly 
suitable to well chosen books. But alas I how many in our day, should 
rather be called poisons l 99 

In speaking of impious and irreligious works, M. C. observes, 44 They 
announce themselves as deliverers : they come to break our chains, and 
to restore to reason and nature their rights too little understood ; they tell 
us, ye are gods , &c. & c. 

The preacher eloquently ascribes the calamities of Europe to the cor- 
ruption of literature, and concludes with an apostrophe to youth, which it 
particularly impressive. 

We are much pleased to find in the French language, so just a deve- 
lopement of such important principles, and sincerely wish M. Cellerier’f 
discourse a wide and successful circulation. 
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Art. XX VIII. Journal des Gourmands ft des Belles, The Gluttons' and 
Beauties’ Magazine, or the French Epicurean. Conducted by the Author 
©f the Glutton’s Almanac, several Guests at the Diners du Vaudeville, 
sl Doctor of Medicine, See , — Published Monthly, 10 fr. Cupell and Re* 
naud. Paris, ] 806. 

HTHE public mind in France is not yet so degraded as to patronize this 
contemptible work, in which the brutal appetites of man are celebrated 
and excited. Already it has sunk with the debility of corruption, and will 
©nly be remembered as an enduring stigma on the names of those who con- 
ducted and supported it. In the present poverty of French talent, we 
regret to see any thing like mind wasted ; but some of the poetry in this pub- 
lication proves, what, alas! we knew sufficiently here, that genius is often 
to be found wallowing in the stye of licentiousness. If man, indeed, 
would know his true interest, he might be an Epicurean, without in- 
curring much disgrace; and however some refined minds might censure 
him as selfish, they could not ridicule him as weak. But when we see him 
busied in disqualifying himself for the noblest happiness of this life, 
and not daring to grasp at one hope beyond it, though both are within 
his power, we contemplate his profligacy with as much contempt as indig- 
nation. 


Art XXIX. SWEDISH LITERATURE. 

A MONG the moat interesting publications that have recently issued 
from the Swedish press, we observe the following : 

Lectures on education, and general cultivation, by the Rev. Count G. 
Schwerin. Rector of Sala. Stockholm, 1806. 

An account of the conversion of the Laplanders. Stockholm, 1806. 
The History of Sweden during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus the 
Great, 5 vols. By X Hallepberg, librarian to the King, and Hhtoriogra* 
jihns Regni, 

New Universal History, vol. 3d, by the same author. Mr. Hallenberg 
is justly celebrated as one of the first antiquarians and philologists of Swe- 
den, and his historical works are of the highest value. He published, a 
few years ago, a translation of the Apocalypse, with critical notes ; a 
work, which alone would haye ranked him among the first scholars of 
the age. 

A Compendium of the History of Sweden, by G. A. Silverstolpe, 
1806. This well written extract is intended chiefly for the use of 
schools. It U evidently compiled with much care and discernment, and 
seems well adapted to the purpose. M. Silverstolpe has also published 
A Translation of Winkelman’s Characteristic, *by Goethe. 

Lectures on Fortification, 3 vols. with plates, by Major Strsrtzenbecher. 
A grammar of the English language, by M. Moberg, professor of the 
modern languages, at the .Academy of Cadets in Stockholm, 

The venerable Count Gyllenborg, justly stiled the Pater Poetarwm of 
Sweden, has lately published an improved edition of his beautiful heroic 
poem, the Taget opver Balt, or the March (of Charles X.) oyer the Bek|. 
in the winter of 1658, It is divided into 12 Cantos, 
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Art. XXX. A late Infringement on the Rights of Religious Toleration 
in Austria, granted by the Emperor Joseph the Second. Translated 
from a Letter of a Protestant Clergyman, dated 26th Febr. 1806. 

^ TT will appear to you a singular piece of news, when I inform you, tha$ 
** by a late imperial decree, protestant schools, in the country, have been 
.almost entirely placed under the superintendence of the Roman Catholic 
Clergy. The decree runs thus : 

* Though the pastor of the congregation is to be considered as the im- 

* mediate prepositus and inspector of the Protestant schoolmasters, yet when 
4 he has any complaint to prefer against his schoolmaster, relative to the 

* subjects he teaches, his method, diligence, and moral conduct, he is di- 

* rected to apply to the (Catholic) Dean, who is the superintendent of the 

* whole school district. 

4 In general the Protestant Schoolmasters shall be obliged to submit to 

* all the laws and regulations enjoined by the Catholic school-directory, 

* except in point of religion, concerning which they are subject to their own 

* pastors, superintendents, and consistories. The Cathplic superintendents 

* of the respective school-districts are also authorised to visit those Protes- 

* tant schools, that may happen to belong to their circle, without interfere 
4 ing, however, with the religious instruction, any further than is necessary 
4 to obtain information whether any thing is introduced contrary to the laws 
f of toleration. But the Dean shall not be the only' person entitled to per- 
4 form such an annual visitation of Protestant Schools, but he shall at this^ 

4 and any other particular occasion, be accompanied by the Civil Com- 
4 missary appointed in each circle for the management of the concerns of 
4 the schools. On the other hand the Dean has to make his report, not 
4 to the Directory of each particular circle, but to the Roman Catholic Con- 
4 sistory, in order that this may obtain accurate information of the Protes- 
4 tant schools, as well as of the Catholic. This decree is hereby communi- 
4 cated to the Protestant Consistory, with the notice that it will be annexed 
f to the new regulations respecting the schools, which will shortly ap- 
4 pear in print, or be transmitted to the above Consistory for their own infor- 
i {nation and observance. 

4 Signed Aloys, 

~ 4 Count of Agaric^ 

4 Erberg.* 

f Thus a new inroad is made into the celebrated religious toleration in 
Austria. 

4 From its first establishment till the present moment, our consistories, 
superintendents, and senior clergymen, were the principal inspectors of th$ 
schools, assisted only, on the part of Government, by the president of the 
district in which the school is situated. Now it is a Catholic Dean and 
Consistory i It is true, the Protestant pastor seems not to have been entirely 
laid aside, but his influence is restricted simply to the religious instruc- 
tion ; and even in this he must apprehend further inroads from the Catho- 
lic clergy. This decree will be attended with many injurious consequences ; 
pur Consistory has ma^e very serious remonstrances, but in vain* 9 
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** Gentlemen and Publishers , who have works in the press, will oblige the 
Conductors of the Eclectic R e v i ew, by sending information (postpaid} 
, of the subject , extent , and probable price , of such works ; which 4hey may 
depend on being communicated to the public, if consistent wtih our plan . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Mr. Arrowsmith has been, for more 
thana year past, engaged in constructing 
a new map of Scotland, from original 
materials, to which he has obtained ac- 
cess through the good offices of the Par- 
liamentary Commissioners for making 
toads and building bridges in the High- 
lands of Scotland. The elaborate Mili- 
tary Survey of the main-land of Scot- 
land, made in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and preserved in his majesty’s li- 
brary, has been copied and reduced for 
the present map, and the several propri- 
etors of the western islands have com- 
municated all their surveys, most of 
which have been very recently executed. 
In addition to the astronomical observa- 
tions heretofore known, many latitudes 
and longitudes have been purposely as- 
certained for this map, as well as a con- 
siderable number of magnetic variations. 
This map is to be accompanied by a me- 
moir explanatory of the several docu- 
ments from which it has been constructed. 
The publication may be expected in the 
coarse of the winter. 

A new History of Northumberland, in 
three quarto volumes, will be published 
by Mr. Hutchinson, of Barnard Castle, 
forming an extensive view of the natural 
and political history, the topography, 
antiquities, biography, and statistics of 
.the county. The Editor proposes to 
include North Durham, and the adjacent 
’places. 

The third edition of Dr. R. Beatson’s 
Political Index to the Histories of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or a Register of He- 
reditary Honours, Public Officers, Jcc. 
from the earliest periods will appear im- 
mediately. 

The Rev. James Headrick intends to 
publish a View of the .Mineralogy, Fish- 
eries, Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. 
of the Island of Arran : in 8vo. 

Dr. Toulmin is printing the life of the 
late Rev. Samuel Bourne, of Birming- 
ham. 

The Earl of Buchan is collecting all 
the manuscript works and drawings of 
the late Mr. Barry, with an inc~nt to 
publish them for the benefit of some in- 
digent relations of the deceased artist. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Slingsby, Bart, 
from 1638 to 164-8, and of Capt. John 
Hodgson, nearly at' the same period, 
written by themselves, are now printing 


from original MSS. under the direction of 
Walter Scott, Esq. 

Mr. P. Kelly, of Finsbury Square, is 
preparing a new and accurate work on 
Exchanges, in one large quarto volume ; 
to be intitled the Universal Cambist. 

A friend of the late Mr. Evanson’s, is 
about to publish am edition of the New 
Testament, according to the plan of that 
writer. 

Mr. Rannie is printing another volume 
of poems ; abd will shortly publish a new 
and enlarged edition of his 1st volume. 

Proposals are circulated for publishing 
by subscription, A Dissertation on the f 
Doctrine ofPredestination to Life inChristr 
in a series of discourses by the late Rev. f 
T. Monteith A.M. of Alnwick, Northum- 
berland ; in boards. 8s. on delivery. 

The 2nd vol. of Messrs. Lyson s* Mag- 
na Britannia , containing Cambridgeshire, 
Cheshire and Cornwall ; also Part 2, of \ 
Britannia Depicta containing 24 Views in 
the said Counties, are at press. 

Rev. W. Woods, of Leeds, is printing 
Zoography, or the Beauties of Nature, 
displayed in Beasts, Birds, Fishes, In- 
sects, Shells, Plants, Minerals, and Fos- 
sils. 

Rev. David Bogue of Gosport, and 
Rev. James Bennett of Rumsey, are en- 
gaged on a history of the Dissenters, from 
the Revolution, to be published by sub- 
scription, in 4 volumes successively. 

An Account of the Present State of the 
Cape of Good Hope, containing a general 
description of the country, the mountains, 
bays, rivers, &c. the trade and commerce, 
and the natural history of the southern 
part of Africa, will soon appear in a duo- 
decimo volume with a map of the colony 
engraved by Mr. Lowry. 

Pope’ sWorks, with many additional Let- 
ters never published, and a Life of Pope, 
by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, will appear 
early next winter. 

Mr. Brewster, the Author of the Medi- 
tations of a Recluse, is printing two Vo- 
lumes of Lectures on the Acts of the A- 
postles, read to his Parishioners at Stock- 
ton. 

The Rev. W. Bawdwen proposes to pnb- 
lish by Subscription, in one quarto vo- 
lume, a Translation of Domes day Book, 
as far as it relates to the County of York, 
and the district of Amounderness, in Lan- 
cashire ; with an introduction, notes, and 
a glossary of obsolete terms. 
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Mr. Thornton, a gentleman who re- 
sided many years in Turkey, is preparing 
for publication an account of the govern- 
ment, religion, manners, and military 
and civil establishments of Turkey, which 
will be published next Christmas. 

Mr. Cuthbertson, No. 54, Poland-street, 
philosophical instrument maker, and mem- 
ber of the philosophical societies of Hol- 
land and Utrecht, has in the press his 
work on practical Electricity and Galva- 
nism, being a translation of the most in- 
teresting experiments contained in a trea- 
tise published by him during his residence 
in Holland ; with the addition of all such 
as have since been invented by himself 
and others ; together with an appendix 
•on taming the most interesting experi- 
ments on Galvanism. 

The Rev* Robert Aspland, Minister of 
the Gravel Pit Meeting-house, Hackney, 
is printing, at the unanimous request of 
his hearers, a Sermon preached on the 
much lamented death of Mr. Fox. 

The Rev. Edward Forster, A. M. has 
just announced his intention of publish- 
ing a splendid work, to be entitled The 
British Gallery qf Engravings, from pic- 
tures of the Italian, French, Flemish, 
and English Schools, now in the posses- 
sion of the King, and the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the United Kingdom, with 
some account of each picture, and a 
life of the artist; and also a short history 
•f the arts of painting and engraving, in- 
cluding the rise and progress of those 
arts in Great Britain. The work will be 
published in numbers, containing four 
jdates in eaoh, as frequently as a proper 
attention to excellence will permit, and 
it is understood that the intervals will not 
be very great. It will be in imperial folio, 
and the plates will be of a size properly 
’adapted to the different pictures, but will 
vary according to the nature and fulness 
of the subjects ; the largest will be 12 in- 
ches by 9, and the smallest 6 inches by 4 ; 
every plate will be finished in the very best 
style, and they will all be engraved in the 
t ne manner, by artists of the first abilities 
in this country. Mr. Forster has already ob- 
tained permission to have engravings made 
from the pictures iu the several collections 
of his Majesty ; of the Dukes of Bedford 
and , Devonshire ; of the Marquisses of 
Stafford and Thomond ; of the Earls of 
Suffolk, Dartmouth, Dysart, Cowper, 
Warwick, Egremont, Grosvenor and Car- 
lisle ; of Lords Yarborough and Radstock ; 
of S r George Beaumont, Sir Francis Ba- 
ring, Mr. Coke, Mr. Coxe, Mr. Hibbert, 
f Mr. Henry Hope, Mr. Thomas Hope, and 
Mr. Wept. — Several pictures have been 
some ume in hand, and the 'first and 
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second numbers may be promised in 
the course of next season : the Publisher, 
Mr. W. Miller, of Albemarle-Street, has 
pledged himself that the strictest atten- 
tion shall be paid to the delivery of the 
numbers in the exact order in which they 
are subscribed for. The letter-press wil 
be in the English and French languages. 

Shortly will be published. 

Dr. Adam’s second and improved Edi- 
tion of his work on Morbid Poisons, 

Mr. Bonnycastle’s Treatise on Plant 
and Spherical Trigonometry. 

A New Edition of Colonel Sted man’s 
Account of Surinam. 

The Second Edition of the Miniature^ 
a Collection of Essays, on the plan of the 
** Microcosm,” by Gentlemen of Eton 
College. 2 Vols. sm. 8vo. 

The fifth Edition, newly arranged and 
much improved, of the Curiosities of li- 
terature. 

FRANCE. 

M. A. L . MiUin has published a Me- 
dallic History of the French Revolution 
or a Collection of Medals and Coins whieh 
have been struck, from the Convocation 
of the States-General, to the first Cam- 
paigns .of the Army of Italy. I Vol. 4to. 
.28 fr.) 

A work has lately appeared at Paris, 
entitled, The Involuntary Apologists, or, 
the Christ : an Religion proved and defend- 
ed from the Writings of the Philosophers, 
intended, by clear and demonstrative 
proofs, to refute the more usual objections 
of impiety, and to enable youth, and per- 
sons in general, to convince themselves of 
the truth of Christianity. 

A Society of men of letters and artists 
has published the first two numbers of a. 
Journal entitled the Athenaeum, or Gal- 
lery of Productions of Art : it is published 
byM.Baltard(40 francs pour l’annee).Thi» 
work is divided into three departments ; 
the first, Architecture and Sculpture; the 
second. Painting and Engraving : the 
third, the Arts of Design, Sciences, 
Poetry and History. 

M. Laurent Guyot has published a work 
which artists will find very useful to them, 
in prosecuting those studies which are 
necessary to a laudable correctness of cos- 
tume, and which are far too frequently 
neglected : it is entitled the Artist’s Port- 
folio, and is a collection of copies from 
those remains of antiquity which present 
to our inspection the various peculiarities, 
by which one age or nation is distinguish- 
ed from another. For facility of research 
it is classed in alphabetical order. (12 
numbers are published, smallfolio, eaehi 
number, without the letter-press, 2francs. ) 
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P. Thomas, M. D. has published at Pa- 
xis, an Essay towards the Natural His- 
tory of Leeches ( Memoir** pour sc r air 
a I'kistoire natweUe des Sangsues ; avec 
figures. 1 Vol. 8vo. 3 fr. 60 c.) 

M. Robert Spallart, whose work we 
have noticed in a former number (see rob 
I. p. 877,) has published the 4th Volume 
of his Work, with 35 coloured plates, 
price 36 fraucs. 

M. Doulcet, M. D. has published an O- 
ryctographic Dictionary of all the disco- 
vered substances which are on the surface 
or in the bosom of the earth, with the r 
analyses and a table of their specific 
weights, that of water being taken at 
10,000. ( r.icttonaire oryctograpkique. I VoL 
8vo. 4 francs.) 

M. A. M. Legendre, has published an 
astronomical work comprising, New Me- 
thods of determining the Orbits of Comets 
1 Vol. 8vo. (7 francs). 

M. Lefevre, Engineer, has published a 
Geometrical Treatise on Land Surveying. 

M. P. J. Lasalette has composed a 
Musical Stenography, or abridged mc- 
■ thod of writing music, for the service of 
composers and printers. (8vo. 2 fr. 
50 c.) 

M. Fanon has published a work, on the 
Causes of the Decay of Forests, and the 
easiest and most economical means to re- 
instate them, with instructions on the 
different kinds of soil adapted to each sort 
of tree : this work is the result of thirty 
years observations, made by a practical 
Agriculturist- (8vo. pamphlet, 1 fr. 75 c.) 

M. A. R. Angelcnv has published a se- 
ries of Letters on the rearing of the Silk- 
worm, and the cultivation of the white 
Mulberry Tree. The Author insists 
from his own experience, on the practica- 
bility of naturalising the Mulberry tree 
in situations where at present it is re- 
garded as physically impossible. 

SPAIN. 

The 21st part, which completes the 
7th volume of the Analos de Historia Na- 
tural o de Ciencias Naturales, Annals of 
Natural History and Science, is just pub- 
lished at Madrid. This work is printed 
at the royal press, is illustrated by en- 
gravings, and contains a great variety of 
scientific essays, original or translated, 
by natives or foreigners, on subjects con- 
nected with Botany, Geology, Meteoro- 
logy, Natural History, and the Sciences 
in general 

GERMANY. 

M. G. S. Manski has published a work 
intend*! for the instruction tf cultivators 
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and others, who are concerned in the 
fearing or feeding of domestic animals, 
including an adcount of the various dis- 
orders to which they are subject, aud 
the proper methods of preserving them 
front those disorders ~ (Naturgestkkhte 
der Ffausthiere. The Natural History of 
domestic Animals. 8vo. Posen.) 

M . Jos. Oechy has published at Prague 
the first volume of a work on the Struc- 
ture of the Human Frame; it contains 
Osteology, the Muscles and Ligaments 
and is terminated by medical ana chiror- 
gical observations. -—( Bav de* Menschen- 
koerpers. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 480. for 2 fr.) 

M. F. C. Hesselback has likewise com- 
menced at Amstad a work on Anatomy ; 
the first part, just published, contains 
Osteology with two plates (VollsUendige 
Anleitung zur zergliederungskuade y etc. A 
Complete Treatise on the Anatomy of the 
Human Body. Vol. I. Parti. 4topp. 180.) 

M. F. Breitenback has completed his 
work on the Culture and Uses of Hemp, 
by the publication of his 2d Volume, • 
which treats of the preparation of that 
article and its various uses in arts and ma- 
nufactures. The Volume formerly pub- 
lished, related entirely to its cultivatioit 

DENMARK. 

A Danish Dictionary, on apian s : railar 
to that of the Diclionairc de P Academic 
Fran false, and wh'ch is intended to fix the 
orthography and form the standard of the 
language, has been for some time m the 
hands of the most distinguished literati of 
that country, and is now in some degree 
of forwardness. It is undertaken at the 
expense, and conducted under the direc- 
tion, of the Royal Danish Society of the 
Sciences. 

GREECE. 

Demeter Alexandrides, a Physician of 
Ternawa, in Thessaly, has lately trans- 
lated Goldsmith’s History of Greece, into 
Modern Greek. The first Volume, ac- 
companied by a . Map of ancient Greece, 
bas already been published. Such a work, 
generally read, must produce a strong 
sensation. 

Two Greeks, the brothers Zozfrna, are 
applying part of their fortune towards a 
new Edition of the ancient Greek classics, 
from Homer down to the time of the Pto- 
lemies, under the superintendance of 
their countryman Coray; this collection, 
which is to be printed by Didot, is in-* 
tended for such of their countrymen as 
wish to learn the ancient language of tbeir 
forefathers ; and it will be delivered gra- 
tis in Greece to diligent students and aq* 
tive teachers. 
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Art. XXXII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

We hope that no writer will take exception at the omission of his work in 
the following list , as information respecting it may n t have reached us:— 
the insertion of anu work should not be considered as a sanction of it ; the 


list consisting of articles which we 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Management of Landed Estates, 
feeing an abstract of a more enlarged 
Treatise on Landed Property, recently 
published by Mr. Marshall, 10s. 6d. 

Remarks on Live Stock and relative 
subjects, ‘is. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Appendix (to the Munimenta Antique) 
containing further observations on the In- 
vention of the Arch. By Edward King, 
F. R. S. and A. 5s. fid. 

Professional Observations on the Archi- 
tecture of the principal Ancient and Mo- 
dern Buildings in France and Italy. By 
George Tappen, 8vo. 10s. fid. boards. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Lewis XIV. written by 
himself, and addressed to his Son. 2 vols. 
fivo.' 1 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Young Lady’s Assistant in writing 
French Letters, or Manual Epistolaire, a 
l’usagedes Demoiselles, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LAW. 

A Prospectus of a new Law between 
Debtor and Creditor, by George Brewer, 
Gent. 2s. 6d. 

The Trial of John Doeke Romney Rou- 
vellet, of the Island of St. Christopher, 
for forgery, Is. 

The Trial of Aeon, a Chinese Tartar, 
for the wilful murder of his countryman, 
Anguin, 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

The-Naval, Military, and private Prac- 
titioner’s Amanuensis Medicus et Chirur- 
gicus, by Dr. Cuming, 7s. boards. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. W. Wynd- 
liam, on the Defence of the Country; 
with Observations on the Volunteers, 
Shewing how 50,000 of them may be 
employed as effectually as regular regi- 
ments of Infantry. By Lieutenant Ge- 
neral Money, 2s fid. 

History of the Campaign in 1805, in 
Germany and Italy, by Mr. Burke, late 
Army Surgeon, 7s. 

A Plan for recruiting and improving 
the situation of the British Army. From 
the Letters of Commentarius* Of. fid. 


have not examined . 

MISCELI ANTES. 

A Translat on of a Fragment of the 
eighteenth book of Polybius; discovered 
in the monastery of St. Laura, on mount 
Athos, 3s. 

Philologia Anglicana; ora Philological 
and Synonimieal Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language; in which the words aw 
deduced from their originals, their sense 
defined, and the same illustrated and 
supported by proper examples, and notes 
critical and explanatory. By Benjamin 
Dawson, LL.D. Rector of Burgh, in Suf- 
folk, 4to. PartT. 5s. 

Remarks on the Licentiousness of cer- 
tain Diaries, Pindarics " animated, 
strong, appropriate, argumentative, well- 
written Letters,” Jefferresiana or Mania, 
See. 2s. 6d. 

Asiatic Researches, vol.viii. II. llx.GdL 

Select Col ecti on of Epitaphs, and mo- 
numental Inscriptions; with biographi- 
cal Sketches and Anecdotes, 5s. 

Epichnris ; or, the Secret History of 
the Conspiracy against Nero, trans- 
lated, 3s. 

The Ship Owner's Guide, in the fitting 
out of Ships with Cordage, Is. fid. 

POETRY. 

The Battle of Trafalgar ; a poem with 
notes, written on the sgene of action, and 
respectfully dedicated to Eliab Harvey, 
Esq. M. P. Rear Admiral of the Blue, 
and late Captain of his Majesty’s ship- 
Temeraire, by Laurence Hulsoran, DD. 
late Chaplain of his Majesty’s Ship Brit- 
fania, and Secretary to Rear Admiral the 
Earl of Northesk, K. B. 8vo. l()s. 6d. 

Signs of the Times; or a Dialogue in 
Verse, Is. 6d. 

Vaccinia, or the Triumph of Beauty, 
4to. Is. 6d. 

Daylesford, a Poem; dedicated to Mrs* 
Hastings, Is. 

Tales in Verse, critical, satirical, and 
humorous, byT. Holoroft, 8s. 

The Delusion* of Hope, a poem, by a 
Gentleman in the West Indies, 2s. fid. 

por.irrcg anq political economy. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon.. Charles James 
Fox, an the- Importance of the Colonies 
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situated on the coast of Guiana, by a 
British merchant, 6d. 

The Warning; a Letter to the King, 
developing the ruinous Consequences, as 
well of the present System of War, as of 
a separate Peace, by Mr. J. P. Fesen- 
meyer, Is. 

A Dialogue between Bonaparte and 
Talleyrand, on the subject of Peace with 
England, 6d. 

A Letter from the Minister Pienipo- 
tentiary of the United States, for foreign 
affairs; communicated to Congress by 
the President, aud published by their or- 
der. Is. 6d. 

TOPOCRAPIIY. 

An Historical and Picturesque Guide 
to the Isle of Wight, by J. Bullar, 5s. 

History and Antiquities of Stratford- 
upon-Avon ; comprising a Description of 
the Collegiate Church, the Life of Shaks- 
peare, and copies of several docuineuts 
relating to him and his family, never be- 
fore printed ; with a biographical sketch 
of other eminent characters, natives of, 
or who have resided in, Stratford. With 
a particular account of the Jubilee cele- 
brated there. By R. B. Wheler, with 8 
engravings, 6s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Bishop Hall’s Works, vol. VI. contain- 


ing his devotional writings. Demy 8vO. 
8s. royal, 12s. 

Select Passagesof the Writings of St. 
Chrysostom, St. Gregory NaZianzen, and 
St. Basil. Translated from the Greek. 
By Hugh Stuart Boyd, 2s. 6d. 

A Demonstration of the Existence of 
God, deduced from the wonderful works 
of nature. Translated from the French 
of M. Chateaubriand. By Frederick Sho- 
berl, 5s. 

An Introduction to the Geography of 
the New Testament. By Lant Carpen- 
ter, 5s. 

A Sermon preached at Holyrood 
Church, Southampton, on Sunday, Au- 
gust 10, 1806, on the Duty of Humanity 
towards the irrational part oF the Crea- 
tion. By the Rev. Charles Sleech Haw- 
trey, A. B. Curate of Holyrood parish, Is. 

A Letter to the Associate Congrega- 
tions, by Onesiphorus, 6d. 

Sermons on interesting and impor- 
tant Subjects, by the Rev. J. Wright, 
M. A. 5s. 

Hymns by the late Rev. J. Grigg, 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in two 
parts, abridged for the use of Sunday 
Schools. By the Rev. J. Townsend, 2s. 

An Essay on the character, moral, and 
antichristian tendency of the Stage. By 
John Styles. Common Edition, 3s. Gd. 
fine, 5s. 


t 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The communications of various friends will be duly noticed, with the 
Exception of several which are inconsistent with our plan. Calista we 
think out of date. 


ERRATA. 

p. 677 antepenult, after importance for period insert comma* 
679 /. 10 , for conveying read converting. 

713 /. 12, for age read eye. 

744 L 34, after is dele comma. 

- L 95, for deficiences read deficiencies* 

751 l. 1, for months read years. 

557 A 25, jbr 1793 read 1798. 
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For NOVEMBER, 1806. 


Art. I. The Stranger in Ireland, or a Tour in the Southern and Western 
Parts of that Country , in the Tear 1805. By John Carr, Esq. &c. & c. 
4to. pp. 530. Price 2/. 5s. Phillips, 1806. 

M R. CARR is a traveller whom any sensible observer would 
like to accompany a few hundred miles. He possesses, in 
perfection, one qualification, for which many men who have 
more curiosity than spirit or address, will envy him, and very 
justly envy him; a nappy mixture of confidence, adroitness, 
and insinuation. By means of this he obtains access to every 
place, and every person without the smallest difficulty. The 
moment he arrives at any place as a perfect stranger, he seems 
to inform himself of every thing which it would be desirable 
to inspect, and the next moment he is introduced to the object 
of curiosity as readily as if he had lived on the spot twenty 
years, and knew every person there. He enters with equal 
ease the peasant’s cabin, the country ale-house, the city hotel, 
and the splendid mansion of nobility. No apprehensive awk- 
wardness detains him at the gate of a great man’s house, hesi- 
tating some minutes before ne ventures to ring the bell, as 
many a poor scholar, or rustic man of taste, and even many a 
philosopher would do, while he tried to inspirit himself by re- 
collecting the maxims of Epictetus, or the noble sentiments of 
modern doctors on the subject of the equality of mankind. 
He presents himself with an air perfectly unembarrassed, and 
the “ pampered menial” skips along the hall to announce, he 
has no doubt, some old familiar acquaintance of my lord. If, 
on the introduction, my lord should, amidst his complaisance, 
shew any little degree of grave doubtful inquisitiveness, Mr. 
Carr advances with such a frank and gallant air, that formal 
ceremony is ashamed to stay in the room, and quickly takes it- 
self off. 

The travelling vehicles in some parts of Ireland are justly de- 
scribed as miserable conveyances, and there is many a worthy 
English gentleman that would deny himself the sight of the 
most beautiful scenes, if he must visit them under the pains and 
Vol. II. 3 K 
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penalties of being jammed, and rattled, and tossed, and stared 
at, in a jingle, a noddy, or a jaunting car. Our author, though 
no stranger to the luxury of easy or splendid carriages, was 
capable of very properly despising a temporary inconvenience, 
if any gratification of Ins taste for the beautiful or the sublime 
was to be obtained by enduring it. And though a connoisseur 
in matters of gopd living, and especially an excellent judge of 
wines, he could make himself very easy and pleasant over the 
most homely viands, in those wild situations, where it would 
have been absurd to complain that the hostess had not studied 
any large volume on the art of cookery, and had not a larder 
or cellar ample enough to turn sucty study to any great practi- 
cal account. With the exception of a few such slight inconveni- 
ences, no traveller ever went on under a more continual sun- 
shine ofgood for tune than Mr. C., according to his lively nar- 
rative. The ** Green Island” seems to have arrayed itself in 
all its beauties to receive him, and the utmost politeness of its 
inhabitants met him at every stage. Nor did these gratifying 
circumstances fail to produce the due effect on the traveller, 
whose good-humour would appear to have been but very few 
times interrupted. This good-humour sparkles out in a con- 
tinual series of light pleasantries ; and though we would not 
harshly censure the gaiety which an extensive view of an un- 
happy nation did not repress, yet we cannot help thinking that 
a philanthropy of the most elevated kind would occasionally 
have been pensive, where, Mr. C. is very sprightly, and that a 
rphued love of justice would have been severe and indignant, in 
a few instances in which he is extremely tolerant. 

. Mr. p.’s intellectual qualifications are well adapted to that 
hind of travelling which the present volume exhibits. He 
does not survey a country with a view to form or illustrate 
mural or political theories, or to select the physical subjects 
Of scientific investigation. It is not in the particular character 
of naturalist, virtuoso, antiquarian, or statesman, that he tra- 
vels, nor exactly in the character of philosopher, but simply in 
that of a man of sense and taste, who wishes fairly to see and 
hear whatever is most deserving of attention, and to write 
a. spirited description and narration of what he happeus to ob- 
serve. We certainly could have wished, on some occasions, a 
liftle more grave research, at the same time that we deprecate 
that pedantry which cannot make a remark w ithout extending 
it into a dissertation. It is w’ith a very ill will, we own, that 
wja accompany a traveller, who regularly at every town he comes 
to, or at every old heap of stones near the road, plants him- 
self in form to make a long speech. Mr. C. generally seizes 
wfth quickness and accuracy, the characteristic peculiarities of 
the people, and of local situations, while he passes from 
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pTace to place with a celerity which gives us the idea of 
scampering. 

In the preface, and in several other parts of the book, he 
takes pains to apprise the reader, that none of his observa- 
tions on the state of Ireland are to be construed as referring to 
political questions, or as intimating any kind of opinion on the 
causes of the latemelancholy events in that country. Proba- 
bly this is a welJ-judged forbearance, in a work like the pre- 
sent. But we earnestly wish that some liberal Englishman? 
who has been long conversant with mankind and with the spe- 
culations relating to their interests, who is equally free from 
superstitious veneration for old practices and from a rage for 
novelty and hazardous experiments, who is pure from the in- 
fection of party interest, and dares to arraign indifferently any 
party or every party at the bar of absolute justice, would tra- 
verse Ireland expressly with a view to form a comprehensive 
estimate of the moral and political condition and wants of the 
people ; and then present to the public the assemblage of facts, 
together with the observations which he had been most prompt- 
ed to make, while those facts were before him. 

The first chapter narrates the journey from London, (as it 
should seem) to theentrance of the bay of Dublin, and it makes 
us perfectly acquainted with the dispositions of the traveller. 
Our readers never met with a more gay and animated gentleman 
in their lives. He never lets himself be long disconcerted by 
untoward circumstances. If for a moment his indignation is 
excited by “ those detestable corrupt harpies called custom- 
house officers,” he almost immediately forgets them. And even 
the pains of sympathy, which he sometimes feels, do not become 
troublesome to tne reader, by producing long sentimental de- 
clamations. The tragical objects which occasionally interrupt 
the course of his pleasantry, do not in the least haunt him 
afterwards. Though decorously serious, or at least demure, 
in the house of mourning, he can laugh, dance, and sing, as 
soon as he has quitted it. 

This first chapter is marked by almost all the characteristics 
which distinguish Mr. C.’s manner of writing travels. The de- 
scriptions are quick, clear, and lively. He marks so well the 
prominent circumstances of each situation or society, that he 
really makes his reader his companion ; and this we deem very 
high praise. At the same time we are disposed to complai*, 
that he rather too often introduces from his memory, at ti e 
suggestion of some very slight association of thought, stories 
which might quite as well nave been put in any other part of 
the book, or in no part of it. These may sometimes be curi- 
ous in themselves, like the circumstance of Mr. Bolton’s \\+ %r 
at Paris, {p. 6.) and might do very well to keep up tli£ -hat 
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with his associates in the coach ; but the reader of a costly 
book of travels will not be so patient. He wants information 
strictly relating to the place wnich the traveller has thought 
it worth while to visit and describe, and can find miscellaneous 
anecdotes at any time, in any old volume of a magazine. We 
might complain too, that our author’s lavish eulogiums of all 
the people of rank that happen to be civil to him, have some- 
times made us a little splenetic. We certainly are pleased 
with his good fortune in meeting so luckily with my Lady 
Tuite, &c. &c. ; and with his pathetic gratitude for slices of 
broiled mutton (especially as it was Welch mutton), most 
seasonably given him when he was nearly famished in the 
packet ; but when we are told he made on the instant a solemn 
vovv, that all his readers should be informed of this most rare 
bounty, we cannot but wish his conscience had permitted him 
to break it. We have a better opinion of Mr. C., than to think 
that if Pat McCann, or Judith M‘Nabb, or some such responsi- 
ble personage, had divided the little stock of provisions with 
him, he would not have been grateful ; but we greatly doubt 
whether he would have been so eloquent . 

Now and then we meet with matters so trivial, that we are 
sorry a man of sense should have condescended to record them \ 
for instance, the story about the boots, page 24. Nothing can 
tend more effectually to bring the writing of travels into con- 
tempt, than to occupy splendid quarto pages with incidents, 
which a company . of louts at a pot-house must be reduced to a 
very great scarcity of subjects, before any of them would 
think it worth while to mention. Our author is so determined 
from the outset, to have something funny , every few pages at 
least, that he will pick up the slightest facts or the slenderest 
witticisms for that purpose, rather than go soberly on his jour- 
ney. About every mile post he stops to laugh, and insists 
that his readers shall join him, whether they • can or not. 
Sometimes indeed, we readily perform our part of this cere- 
mony; as when he mentions, page 31, that “ the secretary of 
acelebrated English agricultural society, received orders from 
its committee, to procure several copies of Mr. and Miss 
Edgeworth’s Essay on Irish Bulls, upon the first appearance of 
that admirable book, for the use of the members in their 
labours for improving the breed of cattle.” 

After escaping from what he calls oddly enough, “ that con- 
summation of human misery, a cabin after a short voyage,” 
he reaches Dublin, and frisks round a considerable part of the, 
city before dinner, admiring, as every stranger will admire,, 
several of the streets and squares, which are allowed to be 
among the noblest in Europe. His extensive previous travels, 
enabled him tp form a comparative judgement with great ad- 
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vantage. But these proud exhibitions of wealth and taste 
cease to please a humane traveller, as soon as he beholds the 
hideous contrast between them, and the dwellings and the 
entire condition of the poor. It is melancholy to see in the 
immediate neighbourhood of all this splendour, the ample 
proofs how little the prosperous and powerful part of mankind 
care for the miserable. We do not pretend to believe that the 
resources of the rich, and the power of the state, could banish 
poverty, and the whole of its attendant and consequent evils, 
from a great city ; but it is impossible to see such sinks of filth, 
such a multitude of wretched, ragged, and half-famished crea- 
tures, crowded into alleys and cellars, and such a prodigious * 
number of mendicants, without pronouncing the severest con-> 
demnation on the idle and luxurious opulence, and the strange 
state policy, which can preserve, year after year, a cool indif- 
ference to all this misery. Our readers will participate both 
our pity and indignation, after they have read the following 
paragraphs. 

1 As I have mentioned the nobler parts of this city, it is with no little 
degree of pain that I step from the sun-shine into the shade, to advert 
to the quarters of the poor, which I believe have no parallel in London, 
and demand the immediate attention of the Government, which has, or 
ought to have been, most powerfully excited by the labours of the Rev. 
James Whitelaw* M. R.I. A., which were laid before the public in 1798, 
since which, hd assures me no steps have been taken to remove or assuage 
the misery he has depicted. The poorer parts of Dublin are pregnant 
with nuisances unusually destructive to health and comfort. In the ancient 
parts of this city, the streets are generally very narrow, and the back yards, 
of the houses very confined. The greater number of these streets, with 
their numerous lanes and alleys, are tenanted by litde shopkeepers, the 
labouring poor, and beggars crowded together to a degree painful and 
affecting to reflection. Mr. Whitelaw states in his admirable essay on the 
population of Dublin, that a single apartment in one of those truly wretched 
habitations lets [for] from one to two shillings per week, and to lighten 
this rent, one, two, three, and even four families, become joint-tenants ; 
he also mentions, that a house in Braithwaite-street, some years since 
contained 108 souls ; and that in July 1798, the entire side of a house 
four stories high, in School -house-lane, fell from its foundation into an 
adjoining yard, where it destroyed an entire dairy of cows ; that he ascend- 
ed the remaining ruin through the usual approach of shattered stairs,, 
stench, and filth ; that the floors had sunk on the side then unsupported, 
forming so many inclined planes ; that he observed with astonishment, 
that the inhabitants, above thirty in number, who had escaped destruction 
by the circumstance of the wall falling outwards, had not deserted their 
apartments. In the course of his investigation he affords some truly 
shocking cases of extreme misery. 

4 With respect to parochial schools, the same enlightened and humane 
author observes, that there are parishes the most opulent, which from their 
total neglect, or languid efforts, seem unconscious that poverty and igno- 
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ranee have an existence within their pale. That one parish, conscious of its 
inability to form, unaided, any establishment, seems to have relinquished 
the idea in despair ; whilst in three others, their utmost exertions are 
scarcely more than sufficient to supply a scanty salary to the master of a 
day-school, with clothing for a very limited number of children. That 
these, unprovided with food or lodging, must of course, after school hours, 
mingle with the idle, the profligate, and the profane ; among whom un- 
fortunately may be often numbered their own parents : that the utter 
inability of those neglected portions of the capital is visible in the wretched 
state of their school-houses, which are situated in the midst of an extreme- 
ly compressed population, in narrow streets or filthy lanes, without any 
back yards. That in seven of the parochial schools, the complete separa- 
tion of the sexes was neglected, and that no less than eight of them 
Had no play ground, except a church-yard/ pp. 54—6. 

We most cordially approve the terms of animated approba- 
tion, in which Mr. Carr speaks of this gentleman. 

• For the %noble purpose of affording to the eyes of the affluent and 
powerful, wretchedness thfe most abject and forlorn, of resuscitating sloth- 
fulness, of reclaiming depravity, of opening the hot-bed of insurrectional 
Want and ignorance to the guardian eye of the police, and of aiding the 
revenue, he quitted his abode of affluence and happiness, and in the sultry 
summer months of 1798, unpatronized, unsolicited, attended only by 
assistants in his great scheme of mercy and benevolence, who were paid 
out of his own purse, unawed by the dread of contagion, and by the sights 
of woe that lay before him, as the faithful minister of his God under his 
protection, and as the ardent friend of the outcast of his kind, penetrated 
the dismal unheeded and unfrequented recesses of famine, disease, darkness, 
and despair. The result of his labours, characterized by judgment* 
perspicuity, and benevolence, have been submitted to the public ; and if 
..ihey have not been followed by the good which was their sole aim and 
object, they have at least endeared him, not only to his country, but to all 
who can feel and appreciate the extent and motive of his action. To men 
so constituted, and so disposed, the traveller turns with delight : they are 
objects more worthy of beholding, and more interesting, than the most 
graceful relics of the taste and genius of other ages.’ pp. 57, 58. 

The condition of the hack horses was inevitably one of the 
first circu instances revolting to humanity, whicn struck our 
author, on his arrival in Dublin. He consoles himself, how- 
ever, in some degree, for the pain of commiseration, by re- 
marks on the language employed by drivers to their horses, 
and by detecting the etymology of the words, “ gee” and 
4 * whoa.” 

The activity of his excursions and researches, while in 
Dublin and its most beautiful environs, deserves the highest 
praise ; and we are very much entertained by the collection of 
miscellaneous information and remark, in which he has given a 
spirited sketch of that city, and of the character of the Irish 
people. He enumerates various public institutions, and de- 
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scribes irf detail rttefcy of the most distinguished buildings. 
Indeed we have repeatedly had occasion to wish these de- 
scriptions had been less minute. Mr. Carr’s manner of describ- 
ing, is as clear and as little tedious as that of any writer 6ai*i 
be on these subjects, and we are certain, from our own recol- 
lections, of his general accuracy. But we are convinced that 
no formal description of the several parts and relations of a 
complex edifice will convey any thing like a distinct idea of the 
structure, except perhaps to that very small proportion of 
readers who are accustomed to the study or practice of archi- 
tecture, or to those who having seen the object will not need 
the description. Several articles of information are given 
respecting the population of Dublin, estimated at 190,000, 
respecting the rate of exchange between Ireland and England, 
and respecting the state of the church establishment in Ireland, 
where there are fourteen hundred and thirty-five parishes 
without churches. One of the most gloomy subjects of our 
author’s remarks is the mode of executing criminals. He shews 
that the contrivance used in Dublin ought to be adopted in 
preference to that employed in London, if, in spite of all that 
Beccaria and many other enlightened philanthropists and 
philosophers have advanced, a great nation must retain that 
sanguinary code of laws, in consequence of which so many 
wretches are annually hanged. — We give our author much 
credit for the exemplary patience with which he dwells on 
several subjects so little allied to gaiety. But nature will 
return ; and he closes and relieves the last dismal subject, by 
a very smart and ingenious criticism of an Irish boon 4 on hang- 
ing. From very many things in the book before us^ it appeatta 
the Irish nation are eminently distinguished from their neigh- 
bours by a certain humourous liveliness of fancy, Which pover- 
ty, ignorance, and every species of misery, fail to extinguish bfr 
repress. Probably no other country in the world would have 
enabled our author to mingle, with the occasional dryness of 
statistical and commercial details, and with the descriptions of 
aggravated misery and vice, so many ludicrous anecdotes, and 
droll or witty expressions. Among the latter are several 
brilliant coruscations of the genius of Curran, the celebrated 
counsellor. One short anecdote we are tempted to transcribe', 
though not, like Mr. C., as a specimen of the influence of 
satire, nor because it is Irish, as the same thing might as easily 
have happened in any other legislative assembly. 

4 Not many years , since, in the middle of. one of the finest effusions of 
eloquence ever heard within the walls of the Irish House of Commons, 
every avenue of which was filled ; whilst the crowded assembly were 
listening in mute astonishment to the orator, the cork of a bottle of porter, 
which had been conveyed into the gallery, suddenly flew 5 its sound im- 
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mediately withdrew the public attention, a titter ran round the room, and 
. the speaker abruptly closed a most brilliant oration in chagrin, to find all 
the attention , which his oratory had excited, dissolved by the ridiculous 
explosion of a little fermenting beer.’ p. 102. 

Perhaps we shall not be forgiven if we afford the reader no 
further specimens of Mr. Carr’s new acquisitions to his jest 
book ; the following, we think are original ; we give them as 
specimens, without pledging ourselves for their claim to be 
laughed at. 

‘ An Englishman was boasting to an Irishman that porter was meat and 
drink , and soon afterwards became very drunk, and returning home, fell 
into a ditch, where Pat discovered him ; and y after looking at him for 
some time, he exclaimed, u Arrah, my honey, you said it was meat and 
drink to you ; by my shoul ! it is a much better thing ; for it is lodging 
and washing toot 9 

€ A gentleman <?ne day tried to puzzle a common bog cutter with 
the following question. “ How far, my good man, is it from Mullingar 
to Michaelmas ?” — “ As far,” said the fellow, M as from Whitsuntide to 
the ace of spades P 9 

Mr. Carr visited the beautiful scenes in the county of 
Wicklow, and we should have thought meanly of his taste, if 
he had adopted, in describing them, a language of less animated 
admiration. We should have required this language .from a 
man the most parsimonious of strong epithets ; but from our 
author we have a special claim to emphatical terms superlative- 
ly magnified, when speaking of grand subjects, because he 
sometimes applies emphatical terms, ' especially the w r ord 
infinite , to very little ones. We have hinted before that 
brilliant expressions are elicited from him with wonderful 
facility and copiousness, whenever N he comes within the pre- 
cincts or the apartments of an opulent villa. In page 200, he 
describes a visit to such a villa, the lady of which patronises 
a school of industry for girls. This school it seems is in its 
nature a losing concern, and costs her some inconsiderable 
sum* every year. In the contemplation of this generosity, 
Mr. C. is so affected, that his thoughts are transported for once 
to the joys of heaven, as the unquestionable reversion awaiting 
such transeendant goodness. We were half inclined to take 
exception to this language, as somewhat too strong for the 
occasion ; but we stood corrected for this feeling, on reading the 
paragraphs immediately following, which describe a magnifi- 
cent ana most extravagantly expensive luxury in the appen- 
dages of this mansion. That after such a consumption of 
money, any small sum should have been reserved for a school 
of industry, and that amidst such a “ voluptuous” paradise, 
there should have been any recollection of so humble a con- 
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cern, appeared to us an excess of bounty and condescension, 
which Mr. Carr’s panegyric had too feebly applauded. But 
though the traveller’s amiable propensity to celebrate good 
actions becomes peculiarly strong in the genial neighbourhood 
of rank and elegance, it would be unjust to deny that he is 
capable of discerning excellence in subordinate stations of 
life. A little earlier in his book he gives an example, which 
we wilL transcribe, and we cannot help it if any reader should 
deem this a specimen of much more rare ana costly virtue, 
than that which we have joined the author in admiring. 

* The following little anecdote will prove that magnanimity is also an 
inmate of an Irish cabin . During the march of a regiment, the Honoura- 
ble Captain P , who had the command of the artillery baggage, ot> 

serving that one of the peasants, whose car and horse had been pressed for 
the regiment, did not drive as fast as he ought, went up to him and struck 
him ; the poor fellow shrugged up his shoulders, and observed there was no 
occasion for a blow, and immediately quickened the pace of his animal. 
Some time afterwards, the artillery officer having been out shooting all the 
morning, entered a cabin for the purpose of resting himself, where he found 
the very peasant whom he had struck, /at dinner with his wife and family : 
the man, who was very large and powerfully made, and whose abode was 
solitary, might* have taken fatal revenge upon the officer, instead of which, 
immediately recognizing him, he chose the best potatoe out of his bowl, 
and presenting it to his guest, said, “ There your honour, oblige me by 
tasting a potatoe, and I hope it is a good one, but you should not have 
struck me, a blow is hard to bear/ pp. 250, 151. 

By means of a wide diversity of narrative and anecdote, 
Mr. Carr furnishes a striking picture of the Irish character, as 
it appears in the lower ranks throughout the middle and 
southern parts of the country. His manner of exhibiting the 
national character, by means of a great assortment of well- 
chosen facts, and short conversations, gives a much more lively 
representation than any formal philosophic work, composed 
chiefly of general observations. At the same time, it will not 
be unjust to remark, that only a very small portion of toil 
and reflection is necessary for executing such a work. 
Writing travelling memoranda was a pleasant employment of 
many intervals and evenings, which would otherwise have been 
unoccupied and tedious ; and, to form a volume, the author had 
not much more to do than revise these memoranda, and add 
certain extracts from old and new books, with a few calculations 
and general statements. The book is such an enumeration of 
particulars, and series of short sketches, as a philosopher would 
wish to obtain in order to deduce, by abstracting the essence 
of the whole mixture, a comprehensive character of the people 
and the country. It is like an irregular heap of materials 
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which (be artist must melt together, in order to cast one com- 
plete and well proportioned figure. 

It will be obvious to the readers of this volume, that the Irish 
people have a national character widely different from that of 
the English. And it will be the utmost want of candour, we 
think, to deny that they are equal to any nation on the earth, 
in point of both physical and intellectual capability. A liberal 
system of government, and a high state of mental cultivation, 
would make them the Athenians of the British empire. By 
what mystery of iniquity, or infatuation of policy, has it come 
to pass, that they have been doomed to unalterable ignorance, 
poverty, and misery, and reminded one age after another of 
their dependance on a protestant power, sometimes by dis- 
dainful neglect, and sometimes by the infliction of plagues. 
The temper of our traveller is totally the reverse of any thing 
like querulousness or faction ; but he occasionally avows, both 
in sorrow and. in anger, the irresistible impression made, by 
what he witnessed, on an honest, and we believe we may say 
generous mind. He clearly sees that the lower order of the 
people, whatever might be their disposition, have in the pre- 
sent state of things absolutely no power to redeem themselves 
from their deplorable degradation. Without some great, and 
as yet unattempted, and perhaps unprojected, plan for the 
relief of their pressing physical wants, they may remain ano- 
ther century in a situation, which a Christian and a philanthro-i 
pist cannot contemplate without a grief approaching to horror. 
Their popery and their vice will be alleged against them ; 
if the punishment is to be that they shall be left in that con- 
dition wherein they will inevitably continue popish and vicious 
still, their fate is indeed mournful ; vengeance could hardly 
prompt a severer retribution. Mr. Carr approvesof the Union, 
and faintly expresses his hope that great benefits may yet result 
from it ; but plainly acknowledges that a very different system 
ci‘ practical administration must be adopted, before Ireland can 
have any material cause to be grateful for this important 
measure. 

(To be continued ) 


Art. II. The Principles of Surgery , in 2 volumes, royal 4to. Vol. I. 
Of the Ordinary Duties of the Surgeon, with Reference to Wounds, 
Dicers, and Fistulas ; Aneurisms and Wounded Arteries, Fractures of 
the Limbs, and the Duties of the Military and Hospital Surgeon. pp.67fc 
Price 4*/. 4 s. 1801. Vol. II Part I. The Operation of Lithotomy and the 
Diseases of the Urethra Part II. The Anatomy and Pathology of 
. tlie Scull and Brain, & c. & c. pp. 840. By John Bell, Surgeon. 
1805. Price 51. 5s. Longman and Co. Cadell and Co. 

A NY publication from the pen of this writer, must excite, 
in a very high degree, our regard and attention. Accu- 
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rate and unwearied in his investigations, he may safely claim, 
for the principles which he teaches, that respect which is seU 
dom extended to the instructions of an individual, till they 
have been sanctioned by long and general experience. His 
inquiries have not been instituted merely for his own improve- 
ment and advantage, but expressly to furnish the student with 
just and rational ideas of that science, on the true knowledge 
to which, so frequently depends, the removal of the most dis- 
tressing afflictions of human life. 

Iu these interesting and excellent volumes the principles of 
surgery are not only laid down with judgement, but illustrated 
by appropriate histories and practical observations : hence the 
most useful precepts are deduced ; and are delivered with that 
impressive energy, which lessons so important demand from 
talents so eminent. 

The exhortations contained in the preliminary discourse, ou 
the education and duties of a surgeon, should be seriously pe- 
rused by every student of surgery, that he might enter upon 
his profession deeply and indelibly impressed with a sense of 
the solemn duties which it incurs. 

This useful discourse is followed by a history of the 
doctrines of adhesion. Here we soon recognised the features 
of a much valued old acquaintance, and discovered that the 
ground work of the present volume is laid in a former publica- 
tion of Mr. Bell, — the Discourses on Wounds, which we have 
ever considered as one of the most valuable works on the sub- 
ject. To give a systematic view of this discussion would 
be inconsistent with our plan; we must content ourselves with 
placing before our readers, in a summary manner, and de- 
tached form, some of the more important and useful obser- 
vations. 

Skin adheres to skin, bone to bone, &c. but cartilage will 
not adhere. It does not inflame, ulcerate, nor generate new 
flesh ; or at least, but very slowly. A wound heals over carti- 
lage ; but no union takes place with it. — Re-union should be 
attempted if the part hangs by the smallest portion of flesh. 
In deep muscular wounds, stitches should be used with the ut- 
most caution ; regard being had to the proportion between the 
length and depth of the wound. The more complicate the 
case, the more eager should be the endeavour for re-union. — 
The needle not to be used in parts much lacerated or bruised, 
;as in gun-shot wounds, except to support a flap, &c. Poulti- 
ces not to be too long employed, lest they relax the parts un- 
necessarily, and protract the formation of matter. In injured 
limbs, deep seated abscesses to be sought for and opened early^ 
by small but deep openings : the union of the sides of the cavi- 
ties being obtained by the proper application of rollers and com- 
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presses. Diseased and actually detached pieces of bone to be 
removed as early as possible. Widely extended ulcers of the 
legs depend generally, it is supposed, on a diseased state of 
the fascia, which, says Mr. B., may be pared and clipped away, 
and with very good effect. In that dreadful malady, the hospi- 
tal sore, he is convinced that no expedient without change of 
situation will realize the smallest relief. 

The next discourse contains some important instructions on 
the application of bandages, to which succeed some excellent re- 
marks on the nature of wounds in the arteries, and rules fcr the 
necessary operations. In these we are taught, that it is unneces- 
sary in general to tie the lower end of the artery, in wounds of 
the palmar arch. No spurious aneurism formed of any of the 
coats of an artery can be produced by a wound of the artery. 
The pushing back the blood from such a sac into the artery is 
only imaginary. The wound of an artery is not healed except 
immediately after the infliction of the wound. In those cases 
where healing of the artery has been supposed to take place, 
the canal is in reality obliterated by the compression. Mr. Bell 
adduces some very ingenious and useful remarks, to prove that 
secondary haemorrhage, after operation for aneurism, m general 
proceeds from ulceration of tne artery, and that sometimes it 
is kept up by the inosculating arteries themselves. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Bell, for the additional confi- 
dence which his observations teach us to place in the universal 
inosculations of the arteries. Not only may the iliac artery 
within the pelvis be obliterated, without the limb falling into 
gangrene, but, in Mr. Bell’s opinion, the continuance of life in 
the extremities would be insured by the inosculation of the 
axillary and femoral through the mammary and epigastric arte- 
ries, even should the obliteration extend to the aorta itself. 

Mr. Bell is very particular in his account of a tumour which 
he calls aneurism from anastomosis, arising from the enlarge- 
ment of innumerable small vessels, increasing often from a trivial 
pimple-like speck, to-a formidable disease. It is marked by a 
perpetual throbbing ; grows slowly, but incontroulably, and is 
rather irritated than checked by compression. It has too often 
been called in the last stage of ulceration, “ an incurable bleed- 
ing cancer !” 

This aneurism is a mere congeries of active vessels, which will not be 
cured by opening it ; all attempts at obliterating them with caustics, after a 
simple incision, have proved unsuccessful, nor does the interrupting of par- 
ticular vessels which lead to it affect the tumor ; the whole group of vessels 
must be extirpated.* In this aneurism by anastomosis, the rule is, « not to 
cut into it, but to cut it out.” p. 489. 
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The observations of Mr. Bell, on the nature and treatment of 
simple, compound, and gun-shot fractures, must be highly bene * 
ficial to the young surgeon, and especially deserve his atten- 
tive consideration. 

Habituated to incessant diligence, and continually engaged 
in acquiring fresh accessions of knowledge, Mr. Bell evident- 
ly feels the strong support of a well-founded confidence ; hence 
he delivers his sentiments in a tone and manner which de- 
clare his honest conviction of their importance, and also 
evince his own mental independence. “ Questions of science,” 
ays Mr. 3- “ I hold it to be my privilege and indisputed right 
to discuss with unlimited freedom : having no master but my 
own diligence, I owe allegiance to none.” 

Thus far we not only approve but admire; aware, that from 
such free exercise of the intellectual energies, the most useful 
suggestions, and indeed the most noble discoveries, may arise. 
But farther than this we must be allowed to pause, before we 
offer our judgement. Too often have we seen that minds, thus 
strong in their acquirements, and thus confident in their 
strength, have been disposed to under-rate, and arrogantly 
contemn, all who have pursued a different course in their 
search for knowledge, or arrived at different results. They 
are hence in danger of uttering censures on the plans and prac- 
tice of their professional brethren, which more correct informa- 
tion, and maturer judgement, must oblige them to recant. 

How far these remarks are applicable to the following po * 
sitions of Mr. Bell, in the preface to the j^cond volume, we 
wish our readers to judge. 

" Very rarely are the principles of science unfolded to the younger part of 
the profession : seldom is the surgeon sent abroad into the world, with that 
fullness of knowledge or maturity of judgment, which he might be taught to 
derive from a knowledge of anatomy. The present mode of teaching 
anatomy, tends little to excite this spirit of observation. Anatomy, far 
from being taught for so noble and useful a purpose, is taught as a task of 
the memory, and its applications, various and interesting as they must be, 
remain still problematical. Anatomy is not made interesting to the pupil 
as the basis of our reasoning on disease. He is taught to know the parts 
and remember their names, and then he is dismissed from the school. It 
were better the young surgeon had no conception of the forms of parts 
than such as must be corrected by sad experience ; for the parts of the hu- 
man body are presented on the table of the anatomist, not only in circum- 
stances, but in forms, in which they can never at any after period appear to 
the surgeon. It were better the surgeon had no conception of a hernia, an 
aneurism, a hydrocele, than what he obtains from demonstrations of the * 
peritonaeum, the abdominal ring, or tunica vaginalis, or the humeral (fe- 
moral) artery. The professed anatomist sits in his chair of dignity,” 
&c. dec. Preface, passim . * 
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These and numerous similar passages, we believe, will sup - 
port the charge we now make against Mr* Bell, of libelling the 
present teachers of anatomy in this metropolis. An actual 
acquaintance with the medical and surgical schools in London, 
enables the writer of this article to aver, that the re- 
verse of all that Mr. Bell here asserts is the fact. It is the con- 
stant practice of the teacher to point out to the pupil, the dif- 
ference between the subject of examination in its natural and 
prepared state : and to teach this more plainly, and to im- 
print on his mind more fully the natural state and situation of 
parts, every opportunity is adopted for dissection by the pupil 
nimself. To furnish his mind with as correct ideas as possible 
of the difference between sound and morbid parts, every op- 
portunity is taken of recurring to morbid anatomy : and these 
opportunities arising but seldom, the deficiency is supplied by 
the best remaining expedient, preparations of morbid parts. 
The eagerness with which our teachers of anatomy endeavour 
to perform this part of their duty, may be estimated by view- 
ing the highly valuable museums of Windmill-street, of the 
teachers of anatomy at St. Thomas’s and Guy’s, at St. Bar* 
tholomew’s, and at the London Hospital. Indeed, to refute 
this charge, it would perhaps be sufficient to refer to the 
private museum, and mode of instruction, of any anatomical 
teacher in London. 

That anatomical knowledge, sufficient to supply the pupil 
with accurate information, relative to the difference between 
the natural structure and the diseased state of the various parts, 
is not always acquired, we acknowledge and lament. This 
arises, however, not from neglect in the teacher, but from a 
most pernicious and prevalent notion of the pupil, that the 
anatomical instruction which one or two courses of lectures 
may afford, will qualify him to enter on the practice of surgery. 
To have combated this notion, and to have urged upon the stu- 
dent the necessity of long and assiduous attention to this part of 
his studies, would, in all probability, have been highly beneficial ; 
Whilst an attack, so unwarranted, on the anatomical teachers, 
may serve to diminish the confidence of the pupils, but can 
answer no good nor fair intention. Justice alone has impelled 
us to make these observations ; nor should we exceed its mild- 
est dictates, were we to extend them by a reprobation of 
the uncandid and indiscriminate censures, which are heaped on 
the hospital surgeon. We acknowledge, however, tnat in 
most instances Mr. B’s censures are justly applied, though 
unduly expressed. We are therefore disposed to believe, 
that in the present case he may have directed his attack against 
some other school of medicine ; the charge then should hav£ 
been particular and explicit* 
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The second volume is divided into two parts, the first of which 
is chiefly devoted to the consideration of the important opera- 
tion of lithotomy. This part commences with accurate and 
wellradapted descriptions, and most appropriate engravings, of 
the several parts concerned. These are followed by historical, 
biographical and critical sketches, of the most famous lithoto- 
mies, and of their respective peculiarities. At the first glance 
these may appear to be unn/ecessarily long, but they are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and convey much important informa- 
tion. They are followed by a regular and explicit scheme of 
directions for duly performing this operation.. For the ope- 
ration of Celsus, performed by the apparatus minor, or as it is 
termed, the operation of the gripe, Mr. Bell avows a predilec- 
tion in juvenile cases ; and he expresses in very strong terms, 
his horror of the “ cruel” and “ violent” operation by the 
gorget, p. 41. 

Of the various ways of performing the lateral operation, 
introduced by our great Cheselden, Mr. Bell declares himself 
very forcibly in favour of the knife. But on this part of the 
work it is unnecessary to enlarge ; our duty, however, enjoins 
us strongly to recommend it to the attentive consideration of 
the profession. The succeeding section is composed of ex- 
cellent practical and historical observations on the passing of 
the catheter, the puncturing of the bladder, &c. &c. 

The secoud part of this volume, consisting of more than six 
hundred pages, contains the anatomy and pathology of the 
skull ; with observations on the structure, and on the diseases of 
the brain, on apoplexy, palsy, hydrocephalus, phrensy, the 
various species of fractures of the skull, and the operation of 
the trepan. The doctrines here taught are illustrated by nu- 
merous cases from Morgagni, Wepfer, Valsalva, Bonetus, and 
many of the older surgeons and anatomists. Several instances 
of bad practice are also selected from the works of Hill, 
0‘Hallaran, and Potts, and commented upon with a con- 
siderable degree of freedom. We are obliged to admit, that 
this part of the work appears to be unnecessarily swelled, 
by the numerous and closely detailed cases of those surgeons* 
who practised before surgery could well be considered as a 
science. Many of these, however, are highly interesting, and 
usefully elucidate the subject, while they clisplay the author’s- 
laudable diligence and research. Among the anecdotes which 
&re intended rather to enliven the work, than to instruct the, 
student, is the following : 

A young Russian nobleman, of the name of Buterline was,' in & 
skirmish with the Tartars, wounded so cruelly, that a portioii of the 
scalp, scull, and all was carried away by the stroke of a sabre. The 
surgeon having killed a dog, cut out a portion of his skull, corresponding* 
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with that which in this nobleman had been cot off with the sabre, nitched 
it into the wound, and achieved a perfect cure. The nobleman, exulting in 
this miraculous operation, told it to his friends, and his friends told it to 
the priests, and the priests told it to the Archbishop of Moscow, and the 
Archbishop of Moscow put him under the ban of the church, from which he 
was driven forth for having this fragment of a bestial body united with his, 
and banished from the assemblies of the faithful, all over the Russian em- 
pire, so long as the said piece of dog’s skull remained united and joined 
into the head of a Christian man !” Vol. II. p. 332. 

The offending part was aftervvards removed, and the sen- 
tence of excommunication revoked. 

It is with real pleasure and confidence, that we deliver our 
opinion on the general merit of this profound and elegant work: 
it is a publication of the greatest utility and importance ; the 
author’s own practical observations and directions form a trea- 
sure which every surgeon should possess. At the same time we 
cannot approve the asperity of censure, which Mr. Bell is ever 
ready to adopt against the reprehensible opinions and practice of 
others. Ignorance, negligence, or cruelty in the surgeon, can 
scarcely be too severely reprobated ; but that deficiency of infor- 
mation, which is more dependant on the general state and gradual 
progress of the science, than on personal neglect and incom- 
petency, deserves not to be treated with the same severity. 
We are no enemies to the freedom of inquiry and discussion, 
nor do we wish, by any means, to exempt the most established 
systems, or the most celebrated men, from examination. But we 
do not think that the cause of truth gains any thing by the sub- 
sidiary adoption of ridicule, acrimony, or appeals to the passions. 
Bold, accurate, aud diligent investigation, with energetic and 
luminous argument, are the legitimate modes of defending it ; 
and we think that the conclusions every reader must draw from 
the detection of abuses, would be quite as impressive, and 
quite as honourable to Mr. B., as the most eloquent philippic 
he has uttered against them. It often happens, that reflecting 
men withdraw their attention from the object at which severe 
censures are directed, and animadvert on the boldness and 
vehemence of the accuser. 

We cannot dismiss this work without noticing the engra- * 
vings which adorn it. They are accurately and often elegantly 
copied after drawings by the author, and certainly are very 
serviceable in elucidating the descriptions ; but whether, 
from a certain feebleness of design, or the negligence 
of the engraver, they have a disagreeable indistinctness which* 
we think would render them nearly unintelligible, to a person 
who is ignorant of the parts they represent. We vehemently 
suspect, that such a person would mistake the drawing of a 
scull, (p« 447, fig. 2.) for a map of the moon, and that of a gan- 
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grenous abscess in the brain, (fig. l.)for a figured diaper night- 
cap. The same mistiness of appearance pervades nearly all 
the plates, and materially obscures the effect of distance, pro- 
minency, and proportion. The vignette in the several title- 
pages is an honourable exception to this remark. It is en- 
graved by Neagle, from Mr. Bell’s design ; it is drawn with 
great truth ana anatomical science, and is finished with un- 
cpmmon delicacy and expression. 

We understand that Mr. B. is engaged on the subject of in- 
guinal and femoral hernia \ we shall be glad to announce 
his observations on that branch of the science, as a valuable 
accession to the medical library. 


Art. III. Sermons on Education , on Refection, on the Greatness of God 
in the Works of Nature , and in the Government of the World ; on Chari - 
ty, and on various other Topics ; from the German of the Rev. George 
Joachim Zollikofer, Minister of the Reformed Congregation at Leip- 
sick. By the Rev. W. Tooke, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 60 J. 608. 
Price 11. Is. Longman and Co. 1806. 

\ 

the civil liberty which Britain enjoys, we owe, in a great 
measure, our high superiority in commerce and in arms. 
Nor are we less indebted to our free constitution for literary 
and religious advantages. The conscience of man, the religr* 
ous and moral sense, neter display their full force, their deli- 
cate touch, but in the air of freedom. Where inquiry is pursued 
without restraint, and the result of conviction professed with- 
out fear and acted upon without penalty, religious truth is 
elicited in the collision of opposite parties, and the sentiments 
which are of greatest importance to man, are placed in the 
broadest day, and in the most commanding forms. We might 
then have concluded, from the reason of the thing, that if 
“ souls are ripened in our northern clime,” we can be under 
no necessity of importing from foreign shores, the doctriues or 
discourses of religion, which will be found indigenous in high 
maturity and perfection, where the mind exults in all the vigour 
of liberty. How has it happened, then, that the declamation of 
the French preacher so long obtained an undeserved, though 
not an undisputed preference, over the superior sense, more 
natural eloquence, and purer theology, of the English divines ? 
Or why, since that illusion has been dispelled, has the German 
theology been obtruded on our countrymen ? It appears that 
Kotzebue had not enough of intrinsic merit to secure a per- 
manent reign on the British stage, and we pronounce, without 
hesitation, that Zollikofer, or his preaching, has no claims to 
preference in our pulpits. Out of these sixty-four discourses. 
Vo u II. p 3 L ' 
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it would h& difficult to select the tythe which possesses any im- 
portant merit; and the degree of encouragement which four 
preceding volumes have obtained, must be traced to some 
Other attraction, than his accuracy in developing, or his ability 
in enforcing, the principles of revelation. 

The first volume contains six sermons on education, five on 
reflection, eight on the greatness of God in the works of nature 
and providence, ten on charity, and twox>n the equality of 
mankind. 

In the firfct discourse, Mr. Z. fairly warns his hearers, that 
he shall speak of education without reference to religion, and 
he faithfully keeps his word ; yet, in our judgement, edu- 
cation only belongs to the pulpit, when considered as the for- 
mation of an immortal creature for his sacred duties in this life, 
in order to the attainment of his highest and eternal destiny. 
Many of the observations, however, have real merit, and may be 
safely recommended to instructors, though unfit for the pulpit. 

It is thought, says the preacher very justly, 

4 ‘ That any answer is good enough to the question of a child or a 
youth. The imposing a palpable falsehood on them is a matter of no con- 
sideration, provided they are reduced to silence by it. We console ourselves 
with thinking, that in time they will learn to understand the matter more 
truly of themselves. But this expectation is extremely fallacious. First 
impressions always last the longest, whether they be in conformity with 
truth, or mislead us into error. And even if ^man in riper years, find out 
his mistake, yet must he be ever on his guard lest it slip into hia ideas and 
apprehensions, and deceive him again. Give a child, for example, the false 
idea, that thunder and lightning are the effects and tokens of divine dis- 
pleasure, and that they are sent to terrify and to punish the inhabitants of 
the earth. How deep will this opinion settle itself in his mind ! How 
difficult will it be for him even in a maturer period of life, to take what he 
has so long considered as an evident proof of divine indignation, for the 
effect of supreme wisdom and benignity ! And even if the youth or the 
man dismiss that error and adopt this truth, yet how often will the impres- 
sion, which still remains, from the first mode of representation, uncon* 
ciously lead him to false conclusions, or overwhelm him with consteroa* 
tion and terror !” 

In pp. 32 — 3, Mr. Z. rejects one inferior motive to subathufe 
another. 

“ But, thirdly, be not satisfied with teaching them to act from reason* 
as rational creatures ; but teach them to act upon the best and noblest 
principles, and in pure and beneficent views. Beware of 'setting only 
their ambition in motion, and of inciting them to application and duty front 
no other motive than the idea of the judgment that others pass on them, 
and the good or bad opinion of them they shall cause them to entertain. If 
once you allow this appetite to become the predominant passion, they are 
lost to real virtue and to real happiness. For the greater part, the most 
exalted oi the virtues must be practised in secret and without any witness ; 
and he that is only happy in the favourable judgment of mankind, can 
promise himself but few days perfectly cheerful and pleasant. No, he alone 
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k fatuous, who, independent on the judgment and opinion of mankind 
h actuated by an efficacious propensity to whatever is right and good ; and 
he sdone can oe happy, who can be content with the rectitude of hta heart, 
and the approbation of hb conscience.” 

Neither this applause of others, nor our own self-grat illation* 
should be the excitement to virtue, if we would not deceive 
ourselves with the counterfeit, instead of the jewel. To obeyj 
imitate, please, and honour, the first and best of beings, should 
be the grand motive of every virtuous temper and action ; and 
when this is neglected, as in these discourses, it is of small 
comparative importance what other inducement is substituted. 
Personal happiness, in all its forms, is indeed providentially 
constituted the necessary reward of virtue ; but in making it the' 
final object of virtue, we subvert the means, and fail of the enkta 

The sermons on reflection are so vague, declamatory, and 
<roid of Christian doctrine, and in many respects so contradic-, 
tory to it, that they will not bear reflection. Whole pages of 
bombastic declamation, adorned with notes of admiration at 
the end of every sentence, so Fatigued our eyes, that we could 
not refuse to sympathize with the ears, which were fated 
to listen to the exuberant Zollikofer. The doctrinal system, as 
far as it appears, demands our entire reprobation* Man’s ac- 
countability, divine justice, the revelation of mercy through Je- 
sus Christ, are constantly denied or evaded ; Gfod is all 
love and clemency ; man is good here, and sure to be happy 
hereafter. But when the divine occasionally recollects Christi- 
anity, and approaches its doctrines, he discovers an ability ta 
place them in a strong light. 

“ To conclude, my pious hearers, the renovation and embellishment of 
the face of the earth, the resuscitation of the life of nature, is a glorious 
type of the future renovation and perfection of the human race, of the 
general resurrection of the dead to the superior life. Yes, Christians, when 
on some bright vernal day, I perceive all things springing from the earth*- 
rising into light, budding, opening into bloom, pushing upwards ; when I 
beljpld that, which was apparently dead and corrupted, now revived, arrayed 
iQ fresh pomp, inspired with new vigour, and rejoicing in its existence : 
iiiy imagination immediately transports me to that grand and solemn scene 
which christiahity bids us expect at the end of the world ; then I figure 
to myself the final, glorious triumph over all that is called death and cor- 
ruption ; then I hear the Son of the Father, .who is the resurrection and 
the life, the lord and judge of men, calling to the dead ; lo, they leave 
their clay-cdld beds and arise from their tombs ; lo, the sea and the deeps*: 
the air and the earth give up the spoils of man committed to them ; lo* 
my brethren, my sisters burst the bonds of death and of corruption ; behold 
them all reanimated and transformed, all immortal, endowed with superior 
£OW*rs> restored in the most perfect stats of htugan What a seen# 
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of most astonishing revolutions and transformations ! What diversity of 
life and enjoyment of life, of thoughts never yet conceived, and emotions 
never yet imagined ! What a harvest from the sowing of all ages, of all 
the thousands of years that have elapsed since the first to the last of mor- 
tals ! What a glorious unravelment of all that appears to us now myste- 
rious and incomprehensible in the ways of providence and the fortunes of 
mankind ! And this I then expect with the firmer faith, as all that I see 
before me, leaves me no room to doubt the inexhaustible vital energy of 
God and his continual superin tendance over all his creatures ; as I here so 
distinctly perceive, how glorious the Almighty is, in his care to preserve, 
to renew, to transmute, to transform, and reinstate all things, even the least 
and the meanest, and to conduct them higher from step to step and to bring 
them nearer to perfection. And in this belief, in this expectation, I no 
longer shudder at the thoughts of the grave, am ready, without repining, 
to commit my clay-formed body to its parent earth, and in the mean 
time gladden myself with the idea, that it will hereafter as assuredly pro- 
ceed forth of it, reanimated and glorified, as assuredly as the Almighty, 
who cloaths the spring and raises the caterpillar into a winged insect, 
suffers none of his creatures to perish, and leaves nothing, that is capable 
•f life, under the dominion of death.” — pp. 264-5. 

u Never, my devout audience, never does man betray more weakness, 
never is he in greater jeopardy of falling into the grossest errors, never is he 
guilty of more ridiculous vanity, of more culpable perverseness, than when 
he makes his thoughts, his judgments, his views, his procedure a stand- 
ard for the thoughts, the judgments, the views, the procedure of the 
Almighty, the Eternal and Infinite, the supremely perfect mind. And 
how often, notwithstanding, is he guilty of this folly ! How frequently 
does he not endue the Supreme Being with his limitations, his weaknesses, 
his passions ! 

These sentiments are just and important, and should be re- 
tained by the reader, as an antidote to the general tendency of 
these discourses, which is to prefer human reasonings to 
“ the lively oracles of God.” The exclamation in the last 
sentence adopts the negative according to the French idiom ; 
that immediately preceding, and several which follow, very pro- 
perly omit it, according to the English. 

The text seems prefixed to each of these sermons only f s a 
bow to established custom ; for after it is once mentioned, 
no farther notice is taken, of it!$ phraseology, connection, 
or import. Indeed, it frequently lias so little to do with the 
discourse to which it is tacked/ that, if we cannot compliment 
the preacher on the choice, we must praise his prudence hi 
keeping' it completely put of sight. In the same spirit, M. 
Z. carefully abstains from disfiguring his pages with quota- 
tions from the Sacred Books, or depreciating the dignity of 
man, his favourite idol, by any appeal to the tribunal of reve- 
- lation, lest it should be suspected that divine authority were 
pararnouut to human opinion* Indeed, so completely is the 
ignis f atuus of mock eloquence substituted for the vita] glow of 
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Christian doctrine, and human speculations are so proudly ex- 
alted to the exclusion, of the authoritative discoveries of divine 
revelation, that we were compelled to recollect the censure, 
which a living writer has so forcibly expressed, and which we 
recommend to the attention of those who are charmed with the 
sentimentand genius of these Sermons. “It will be worthwhile,' 
the next time you open one of these works, to observe how far 
you may read without meeting with an idea of such a nature, 
or so expressed, as could not have been, unless Jesus Christ 
bad come into the world. Observe too, how often you meet a 
cordially reverential allusion, or reference, in explicit form, to 
the Gospel. About as often, I suppose, as a traveller in some 
parts of Africa or Arabia, comes to a spot of green vegetation 
m the desart. You might have read much without being ap- 
prised that there is such a dispensation in existence : and you 
might have diligently read, without at all discovering its nature 
or importance, or that the writers, when alluding to it, admit- 
ted any high importance to be connected with it. You would 
only have conjectured it to be a scheme of opinions and disci- 
pline, which had appeared in its day, as many others had ap- 
peared, and left us, as the rest have left us, to follow our spe- 
culations our own way.”* 

(To be continued.) 


Art. IV. Barrow * j Voyage to Cochin China , &c. (Concluded from p. 824-.) , 

T-TAVING noticed the remarks which Mr. Barrow has laid 
before us, relative to the Brazils, we shall pass over his 
account of Batavia and Java, which, however interesting, is 
not particularly new, and attend him to a kingdom., con- 
cerning which geographers have acquired but little in-* 
formation. ’Till some time after the Christian aera. Cochin 
China formed an integral part of the extensive empire, 
from which it derives its name. It is said to contain full twenty 
millions of inhabitants, and from three to four hundred thou- 
sand square miles. In the year 1774, a conspiracy was formed 
by three brothers, a merchant, a general, and a priest, who suc- 
ceeded in killing the enervated monarch, and driving the royal 
.family from the throne, A French missionary, of the name of 
. Ad ran, faithful to the royal house, secured the escape of the 
queen, and her eldest son. This prince, after a series of ad- 
ventures, similar to those of our second Charles, was, lil^ 
him, reinstated on the throne of his ancestors, w hich he seems 
far more worthy to fill. Under the instructions of the mi&* 

* Foster’s Essays. 
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sionary, with whom be visited Europe, be has employed the 
science and tactics of the west with so much effect against his 
rebel subjects, that— 

* He has not only been able, in the course of ten or twelve years, to 
recover the whole of his lawful possessions, but has added to them the 
kingdom of J^ung-mtin , which anciently belonged to the kings of Cochin 
China. It is said that he has even demanded from the emperor ©f China 
the cession of the large island of Haitian, not so much for the sake of 
.enlarging die extent of his dominions, as of leaving behind him the fame 
©f having restored to Cochin China its ancient domains, till the accom* 
plishment of which he is said to have made a vow to Tien, never to sit down 
in the quiet enjoyment of his conquests.’ 

In consideration of the assistance he derived and expected 
from the French government, his Cochin Chinese majesty con- 
cluded a treaty with the unfortunate Louis, in which he stipu- 
lated to furnisn stores and provisions for a French fleet, to 
allow the residence of French consuls in any part of the coast, 
to permit the felling of timber and building of ships, to suffer 
the French king to levy 14,000 men for offensive war any 
where in the East, and to supply 60,000 in case of foreign 
invasion; the port and territory of Turon was ceded to the 
French in perpetuity. 

Happily, perhaps, for our eastern commerce and power, the 
French revolution prevented the execution of this treaty. It 
would spem, notwithstanding his respect for the English, 
whose ships are admitted into his ports duty free, that Caung- 
shung retains a strong bias in favour of the French : and, in 
connection with that active and intriguing nation, what might 
not be effected by a prince, who, in the midst of his struggles 
to regain the rights of his ancestors, found means to raise and 
equip 1200 armed vessels ! He is now about fifty years of age, 
eminent for his ability in the arts of war and legislation, and conw 
jnanding no less reverence by his conciliating manners, than by 
his despotic authority . His army amounts to 1 13,000 men ; and 
his naval establishment, including artificers, to nearly 140,000. 

Mr. B. ? s speculations on the commercial advantages which 
might be derived from an intimate connection with Cochin 
China, are interesting and plausible. He thinks it would enable 
us to meet the balance of trade which China now maintains 
against this country, by our own manufactures, instead of the 
present annual drain of specie to the amount of half a million. 
Our commodities would be exchanged for articles of Cochin 
Chinese production, and these might be resold with great 
yantage in the China mai^et. 
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€ The forests of Cochin China produce, for instance, a variety of scented 
woods, as the rose-wood, eagle-wood, and sandal-wood, all of which are 
highly acceptable in the China market, and bear most extravagant prices. 
The Cochin Chinese cinnamon, though of a coarse grain and a strong pun- 
gent flavour, is preferred by the Chinese to that of Ceylon. It h said to 
be a species of cassia, and not of the laurus. For rice, there is a never^- 
failing demand in the populous city of Canton, and sugar and pepper are 
Equally acceptable, aH of which are most abundantly produced in the fertile 
tallies of Cochin China. The price of sugar atTuron was about three dollars 
for 13Slb.» of pepper six or eight dollars for the same quantity, and of rice 
only half a dollar. To these productions may be added the arCca nut, car* 
daraomi, giilger, and other spices ; swallow's nests, which are collected in 
great abundance, on the large cluster of islands running parallel \Vith the 
Coast, and known in the charts by the name of the Paracels ; the Bichos 
do Mar y or sea-rsnakes, more properly sea-slugs, and usually called trepan 
in commercial language, which, with shark's fins, moluscas or sea-blubbers, 
and other marine productions of a gelatinous quality, whether #‘mal or 
vegetable, are at all times in demand by the Chinese. It furnishes oesides, 
many other valuable products, as gum-lac, camboge, indigo, elephant's teeth, 
cotton, and raw silk 5 and there seemed to be no want in the country of 
gold, silver, and copper. The hilts of the officers' swords, and the clasps 
of their belts, were generally made of silver ; but we frequently observed 
them of solid gold. It is said, indeed, that a very rich gold mine has 
lately been discovered near Hue, the / northern capital. Silver is brought 
to market in bars, about five inches' long, in value about eleven Spanish 
dollars.’ p. 841. 

Mr. B. warmly recommends the peninsula of Turon as a 
naval station ; he considers it as another Gibraltar, and as 
capable of uniting the advantages of a noble harbour and a 
dock-yard, to those of an impregnable fortress. Lying exactly 
in the course of our China ships, a warlike establishment at 
this place might prove essentially serviceable or pernicious to 
that trade, from which alone, in his opinion, the Company de- 
rives any profit. Here they are merchants ; in Hindostan they 
are sovereigns. We douht not the ability, nor the readiness, 
of the Directors, to investigate the propriety of Mr. B.’s sug- 
gestions, and the means of enforcing them. In different parts 
of his work, he seems to anticipate a time when China and 
South America will be considered as the sheet anchor of our 
commerce. The China trade is of national importance, inas- 
much as it employs at present about 20,000 tons of shipping di- 
rectly from England, and nearly 3000 seamen : it takes off a very 
Considerable quantity of our woollen manufactures, and brings 
into the exchequer an annual revenue of about three millions 
sterling. 

Mr. B.’s. pretensions to new or extensive information con^ 
cerning Cochin China, are wisely modest ; he had no oppor- 
tunity of penetrating into the country, and of course his per* 
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sonrl observations are confined to the coast. The reception of 
the embassy was respectful and obliging, but by no means un- 
restrained or familiar. They saw shows and heard music, but could 
not intrude into the privacies of domestic life. When, therefore, 
Mr. B. speaks contemptuously of the beauty and the virtue of 
the ladies, we are compelled to admire his boldness more than 
his gallantry. We doubt whether he saw one woman of rank f 
and suspect that he never reached the honour of an introduc- 
tion to a single toast of Cochin China. The sea-ports of that 
country, any more than of this, are not likely to afford a fair 
specimen of the state of society to the casual glance of a 
foreigner. 

The following extract presents a comparison of the inha- 
bitants of this country, with their neighbours the Chinese: — 

‘ The dress oPthe Cochin Chinese has undergone not only an alteration, 
but a very considerable abridgment. They weat neither thick shoes, nor 
quilted stockings, nor clumsy sattin boots, nor petticoats stuffed with wad- 
ding ; but always go bare -legged, and generally bare-footed. Their long 
black hair, like that of Malays, is usually twisted into a knot, and fixed on 
the crown of the head. This, indeed, is the ancient mode in which the 
Chinese wore their hair, until the Tartars, on the conquest of the country, 
compelled them to submit to the ignominy of shaving the whole head, ex- 
cept a little lock of hair behind. — The Cochin Chinese are, like 
the French, always gay, and for ever talking : the Chinese are always 
grave, and affect to be thinking; the former are open and familiar, the 
latter close and reserved. A Chinese would consider it as disgraceful to 
commit any affair of importance to a woman. Women, in the estimation 
of the Cochin Chinese, are best suited for, 'and are accordingly entrusted 
with, the chief concerns of the family. The Chinese code of politeness 
forbids a woman to talk, unless by way of reply ; to laugh beyond a smile ; 
to sing, unless desired ; and as to dancing, she labours under a physical 
restriction, which makes this kind of movement impossible. In Cochin 
China the women are quite as gay and unrestrained as the men.’ p. 302. 

It is not for nothing that the women of Cochin China enjoy 
these privileges. All the drudgeries of life are the price by 
which they are purchased ; for to the women (of the lower 
.order at least) are allotted the labours of agriculture, and the 
manufacture of earthen-ware, as well as spinning, dyeing, and 
making up* cotton for the family. They also buy ana sell, 
manage the boats, and assist in building, or repairing, their 
mud-walled cottages. Even in our own country, among the lower 
orders, wherever thp women obtain much respect and deference, 
it is generally at the expense of additional labpur and anxiety. 
The idle recluses of a Persian haram, and the managing 
drudges of a Cochin Chinese hut, gratify respectively the love 
.of ease, and the love of power ; but these are dearly purchased; 
•ne by perpetual confinement, the other by perpetual fatigue* 
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It implies, indeed, a high degree of civilization, for the females, 
in any country, to enjoy the privileges and honours of the 
men, as well as an exemption from their toils. On the con- 
trary, human nature is never so completely degraded, as where 
the women are completely enslaved : where their charms fail 
to inspire tenderness, and their usefulness to procure respect. 

The spoken language of the Cochin Chinese, though on the 
same principle with that of China, is so much changed from 
the original, as to be nearly, if not wholly, unintelligible to a 
Chinese ; Mr. B. furnishes a comparative list of words in the 
two languages ; the written character is precisely the same. If 
bishop Adran, however, as we are told, has translated the En- 
cyclopedic into this language, it must be far more pliant, co- 
pious, and attainable by foreigners, than Mr. Barrow has else - 
where represented it. 

On the whole, this country seems poor, though fertile and 
possessing great natural resources. Governed by a prince of 
distinguished ability, it may for a time aspire to eminence ; but 
as he is evidently before his day, and unable to animate his 
subjects with his own spirit, it is likely that he will not be long 
survived by the glory of his reign. 

The Journal of an expedition into the interior of southern 
Africa forms an appendix to this volume, which is honestly 
confessed to have little relation with the voyage to Cochin 
China. It should have been printed so as to admit of being 
bound up with the author’s travels in Africa, to which it pro- 
perly belongs. The tour, however, was not performed by 
Mr. B. but by Messrs. Truter and Somerville, who were ap- 
pointed by government to search for some tribes, possess- 
ing a sufficient number of horned cattle, to alleviate the 
scarcity whicn prevailed at the Cape. They penetrated as far 
as the twenty-sixth parallel of S. latitude. On the banks of 
the Kourmanna river, these travellers found the city of Lee- 
takoo, which is represented as the capital of the nation of the 
Booshuanas. 

* The town of Leetakoo> according to the direction and the distance 
travelled by the expedition, from the Roggeveld, is situated in latitude* 
26° 3 O' south, and longitude 27° east. A river which, from the width of 
the channel, must occasionally be of considerable size, runs through the 
midst of it. The town, in its circumference, ^as estimated to be fully ai 
large as Cape Town, including all the gardens of Table Valley ; but from 
the irregularity of the streets, and the lowness of the buildings, it was 
impossible to ascertain, with any degree of accuracy, the number of houses ; 
it was concluded, however, that they could not be less than two, nor more 
than three thousand, all nearly of the same size and construction, and dif- 
fering in nothing from that of the chief, except that his was a little larger 
than the others. The whole population, including men, women, and 
children, they considered to be from ten to fifteen thousand persons.’ p. 39) 
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The construction of these huts, is coitiiiiodioub and uniform; 
the inhabitants are iu every respect, superior to the Hotten- 
tots; comparatively cleanly, social, handsome, ingenious, 
they rather excite, than gratify, our curiosity concerning the 
interior of Africa. They do not depend wholly on tbeirflocks and 
herds, but also employ themselves in tillage. Their religious 
notions appear to be indistinct and inefficient ; and if they per- 
form any rites, they are intended, not to honour the perfec- 
tions, but to deprecate the hostility, of some invisible power. 
The fiarroloos, a tribe still farther north, are described as ex- 
pert, not only in agriculture, but even in smelting of ores, in 
carving, and architecture. But king Mooliahaban did not 
choose that our travellers should extend their researches any 
farther- At one place, south of Leetakoo, they ascended & 
mountain, in which the perturbation and loss of polarity in 
the magnet, strongly indicated the existence of iron : but 
they could not discover any specimens containing this metal in 
its native state. 

Are we gravely to believe the tale of the Greek, who eia- 
ployed the Bible given him by the missionary Kicherer, to 
fabricate a new religion, of which he was to be the hereaiarch^ 
Of a similar complexion is the story related, p. p. +12-13. 

Where Mr. B* condescends to give a lecture to missionaries 
he must allow us to remind him, that he is, most correctly, a 
suter ultra crepidam. He may be skilled in other sciences, but 
certainly theology is not bis forte. To him religion appears as 
ft distant object in a mist ; of its nicer beauties and relations he 
seems totally ignorant, and of its magnitude and bearings, as 
a grand whole, he forms most erroneous conceptions. He does 
pot inform us what has moved his ire against the respectable 
Society for Missions to Africa and the East nor do we profess 
to be m the secret ; but it is easy to see how eagerly he em-. 
braces, or invents, an opportunity of traducing their character 
; §md conduct. For this purpose he compares them with the 
Moravians, who have a mission in South Africa ; and consider- 
ing Messrs, Kjicherer and Edwards as acting under the auspices 
of* the obnoxious society, he studiously depreciates their la- 
bours, and misrepresents their success. When, therefore, be 
Strives to paint Mr. Kicherer as a silly enthusiast, by ridiculing 
$ome tale which he sent home in his reports to the society, he 
$xpc$€!S. not only his bigotry, but his ignorance ; as he evi- 
dently does not know to whom the reports were addressed. 
Mr. K. has no connection with the Society for Missions to 
Africa and the East, but was sent out by a body totally distinct, 
the Missionary Society in London. Mr. B. is full of his praises 
on the Moravian missionaries : they wifi not rejoice in hisj^ood 
opinion, since he explicitly distinguishes them from Gospel 
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missionaries, and applauds them on the same system of gratui - 
tous reasoning which infidels and heterodox sectaries naveal*' 
ways been eager to maintain. He wquW have us believe the* 
civilization is. absolutely necessary to prepare for a reception 
of the Gospel, urging the impossibility of savages compre- 
hending the abstruse mysteries of the Christian creed. On the 
contrary, there are no mysteries in that creed, which a Hotter 
tot cannot comprehend as well as Mr. Barrow : what it is most 
essential for a sinner in every tribe and climate to know, 
it is very easy for him to understand. Is it credible that Mr. B, 
should censure the preaching of Scripture doctrine, as surpass- 
ing the intellect, and uninteresting to the feelings, of a Hotten- 
tot, in the same breath which acknowledges, 1 * that one of 
the African converts delivered a very able discourse on regene- 
tdon !” One such fact, as Mr. B. here records, will oe a 
stronger argument, with every judicious unprejudiced mind, 
than all hi$ conjectures, and doubts, and declamations. But 
those who are acquainted with the success of the missions in 
Greenland and North America, or who have heard any particu- 
lars concerning the Hottentot converts who visited this coun- 
try, will require no confirmation of the opinion they must 
have formed. And, in fact, after the express declarations, 
and uniform tenor, of Revelation, we demand very little expe- 
rience to convince us, that it is adapted to the comprehension of 
the weak and illiterate, and that even a way-faring man needs 
not err therein. In Mr. Barrow’s condemnation of thq slave 
trade, and of Darwin’s contemptible and borrowed theory of 
spontaneous generation, we cordially acquiesce. 

With regard to this volume in general, the reader is already 
jn possession of our opinion. Considering its deficiency in 
point of novelty, we think three guineas and a half a high 
price, notwithstanding all its elegance. The style is lively, 
hut careless; unauthorised words, and involved sentences, 
jure frequently to be met with. The aquatints plates, twenty 
Hi number, are very beautiful and highly interesting ; 
they are coloured in ekact imitation of drawings. The sub- 
jects, however, are rather curious than important, and we 
could sacrifice several, for the acquisition of one good map. 

On the whole, we feel indebted to Mr. Barrow for the plea- 
sure he has afforded us, and the information he has collected ; 
reflecting, also on the propriety of rendering the present work 

fit companion to his more important publications, we are 
disposed to forgive theieavy tax which he has levied on our 
parses. 
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Art. V. Expository Discourses on the hook of Genesis , interspersed with 
Practical Reflections . By Andrew Fuller, 2 vote. 8vo. pp, 324. 277. 
.Price 10b. bds. Burditt, 1806. 

C OMMENTATORS on the sacred writings may be divided 
into the critical, the speculative, and the practical. It is 
scarcely necessary to say which is the most valuable class, for. 
it must occur to every one that disquisitions on the meaning of 
words, and on the doctrines which they imply, are no further 
useful, than as they direct the Christian in his journey through 
this life, and prepare him for a better. It is to be lamented 
that ibis subservient relation of learning and reasoning should 
ever have heen forgotten ; and. that among the defenders, and 
expounders of divine revelation, should be found men, who 
overlooked their personal concern in the message of recon- 
ciliation, and were apparently more intent on ascertaining its 
authenticity and explaining its meaning, than on securing or 
Recommending an interest in its benefits. Mr. Fuller ranges 
with a very different class; and though we could have welcomed 
a more frequent recurrence to the explanations which history 
and: philology have furnished, we are gratified to meet 
Irifcb an exposition, which applies the records of scripture so 
immediately to the circumstances of the reader, and wherein 
every prudential and religious admonition maintains and ex- 
presses a distinct reference to the doctrines, of redemption. 

These discourses are short, ai>d fifty eight in number ; the 
author selects a paragraph of convenient length, and furnishes 
a concise exposition of its leading circumstances, accompanied 
with a few practical reflections, and occasionally with a useful 
criticism. The paragraphs are not inserted at length, but re- 
ferred to by the initial and final verses. Much originality of 
critical remark must not be expected, nor must the reader be 
surprized if he often meet with a trite and obvious reflection; 
but, we wii} venture to promise him, much more frequently, 
a n.anly, judicious, and useful train of observation, expressed 
in simple and vigorous language. 

The following application of Gen. vi. 11. to modern times, 
we conceive to be just and important. 

Frora-the influence of corruption in producing violence, and bringing oi 
the deluge, we may see the importance of pure religion* and those who ad* 
here to it, to the well-being of society. They are the preserving principle, 
the salt of the earth ; and when they are banished, or in any way become 
extinct, the consequences will be soon felt. While the sons of God Wete 
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kept together, and continued faithful, God would not destroy the world 
for their sakes ; but when reduced to a single family, he would, as in the 
case of Lot, take that away, and destroy the rest. The late convulsions 
in a neighbouring nation may, I apprehend, be easily traced* to this cause : 
all their violence originated in the corruption of the true religion. About 
one hundred and thirty years ago the law which protected the reformation 
in that country was repealed; and almost all the religious people were either 
murdered or banished. The consequence was, as might have been expect- 
ed, the great body of the nation, princes, priests and people, sunk into in- 
fidelity. The protestant religion, while it continued, was the salt of the 
state ; but when banished, and superstition had nothing left to counteract 
it, things soon hastened to their crisis. Popery, aided by a despotic civil 
government, brought forth infidelity, and the child as soon as it grew up to 
maturity murdered its parents. If the principal part of religious people in 
this or any other country were driven away, the rest would soon become 
infidels, and practical atheists ; and what every order and degree of men 
would have to expect from the prevalence of these principles, there is n 0 
want of examples to inform them. pp. 85 — 86. 

The remarks on Abraham’s proposal to Lot, Gen. xiii. 8, 9, 
are remarkably pertinent. 

Mr. F tiller's hypothesis respecting the object proposed by the 
builders of Babel, is we believe original; we recollect to have 
seen it some time since in a periodical work,* to which Mr. F. 
contributed. The conjecture here maintained, is that a. 
universal monarchy was tfie object proposed, and that Nimrod 
was probably the chief promoter of this project. The point is 
argued with much force and ability: the whole of this discus- 
sion is well worthy of attention. 

The statement, pp. 182, 188, of the nature of justifying faith, 
bears the hand of a master ; it displays very considerable acute- 
ness in distinguishing, and precision in defining differences. 
Yet, we doubt whether families in general possess enough pe- 
netration, and exert enough attention, duly to comprehend it. 
Part of this passage w<? transcribe. (Gen. xv. 4, 6.) 

Much is made of this passage by the apostle Paul, in establishing the doc- 
trine of justification by faith ; and much has been said by others, as to the 
meaning of both him and Moses.' One set of expositors, considering it as 
extremely evident that by faith is here meant the act of believing , contend 
for this as our justifying righteousness. Faith, in their account, seems to 
be imputed to us for righteousness by a kind of gracious compromise, in 
which God accepts of an impel feet, instead of a perfect obedience. An- 
other set of expositors, jealous for the honour of free grace, and of the 
righteousness of Christ, contend that the faith of Abram is here to be taken 
objectively, for the righteousness of Christ believed in. To me it appears 
that both these expositions are forced. To establish the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by the righteousness of Christ, it is not necessary to maintain that 
the faith of Abram means Chi 1st in whom he believed. Nor can this be 

* Biblical Magazine, 1803. f ^ f 
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Maintained : for k k mwnfestljr the same thiig, m the Account tf the asi- 
de Paul, as heRexing^' which is very distinct from the object believed in* 
The troth appears to be this : It is faith, or beMevmg, that is counted far 
righteousness ; not however as a righteous act, or on account of anyitxhe-’ 
rent virtue contained in it, hut in rafted of Christ, on whose righteousness k 
*rm;iatn. pp. 182-3. 

Several succeeding pages develope and explain this state* 
ment with much perspicuity and address. — After treating an 
Esau y s prtfaneness (Heb. xii. 15. 17.) in despising his title to 
the biesskigsof the covenant, Mr. F. remarks, (Geo. xxv. 29-34.) 

Hie spirit of his language was, * I cannot live upon promises : give me 
something to eat and drink ; for to-morrow I die.* Such is the spirit of 
unbelief in every age $ and thus it is that poor deluded souls continue to 
despise things distant and heavenly, and prefer to them the momentary gra- 
tifications of fiesh and sense. 

From the whole we may perceive in 'this case a doctrine which runs 
through the scriptures, namely, that while the salvation of those that are 
saved is altogether of grace, the destruction of those that are lost will be 
found to be of themselves. From what is recorded of Jacob he certainly 
had nothing to boast of ; neither had Esau any thing to complain of. He 
lost the blessing ; but not without having first despised it. p. 309* 

The following passage is another proof of Mr. F.*s laudable 
reference to doctrines in the course of his exposition. 
Gen* xxxi, 4-13. 

Let us pause, and observe with attention this important passage. I am 
the God of Bethel ! Such words could never have been uttered by a created 
angel ; nor does the appearing in the form of an angel, or messenger, ac- 
cord with the scripture account of God the Father : it must therefore have 
been the Son of God, whose frequent appearances to the patriarchs afforded 
a prelude to his incarnation. Paul, speaking of Christ in his preincarnate 
character, says, that being in the form of Goa, he thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God. But to what dees the apostle refer ? When or where 
had he appeared equal with God ? In such instances as these, no doubt, 
wherein he constantly spake of himself, and was spoken to by his servants, 
as God ; and in a manner which evinces that he accounted it no usurpation 
of that which did not belong to him. Vol. II. p. 43. 

One whole discourse (the 30th) is devoted to the 22d chapter 
ef Genesis, in which the triumph of faith over the feelings of hu- 
man nature is so affectingly recorded. In this chapter the 
author deviates from his usual practice of expounding verse by 
Verse, and divides his subject in the form of a sermon. The reader 
may form a truer estimate of Mr. Fuller’s talents from this dis- 
course than perhaps from any other part of the book; he will 
recognize in it a peculiar skill in investigating the parts of 
)>is subject, placing them all in a bold light, and tracing out 
their relations to each other, and their reference todistant and 
objects. 
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The history of Joseph oecrupiefs more th to hllf the' Second 
volume. It was nature! for Mr. F. to edtUt* eta this narrative 
with ‘some dismay;’ a narrative so interesting', that it shames 
every attempt* at paraphrase, r and which has been amplified by 
30 many eminent writers, though ort the whole it gains so little 
by amplification. For our own part, we were by no means sur- 
prised at finding from Mr. Fuller an exposition* often original, 
and usually acute, impressive, and pathetic. For this we were 
prepared by having observed in his writings, not merely a pe- 
culiar cast of thought, but such indications of ingenuoti# 
sensibility, as (to the shame of metaphysics) are rarely met with 
among those who reason with force and accuracy. But we 
must curtail our quotations, and refer the reader to the work 
itself, for a copious and nourishing repast. We would direct 
him particularly to the remarks, p. 220, in which the prudence 
of Joseph, and the dangers of pre-eminence, are well illustrated, 
to pp. 225-6 for Jacob’s interview with Pharaoh, and to p. 2^3, 
fora vindication of Joseph’s political proceedings. The more 
affecting passages cannot fail to to be distinguished. 

The conclusion of this exposition is highly forcible and argu- 
mentative ; from which wc select our final extract. 

None can deny the fact, that men are what they ought not to be : but 
how they came to be so, cannot be told. To say, as many do, that fch* 
Stock is good, but that it gets corrupt in rearing, is to reason in a manner, 
that no one would have the face to do in any other case. If a tree were 
found, which in every climate, every age, every soil, and under every kind 
of cultivation, brought forth the fruits of death, nobody would hesitate ta 
pronounce it of a poisonous nature . Such is the account given us by revela- 
tion, and this book informs us how it became' so. It is true, it does not 
answer curious questions on this awful subject. It traces the origin of evil 
as far as sobriety, and humility would wish to enquire. It states the. fact* 
that God hath made man upright, and that he hath sought out many inven- 
tions : but there it leaves it. 

If the doctrine of the fall, as narrated in this book, be admitted* that of 
salvation by free grace, through the atonement of Christ, will follow of 
course. I do not say that redemption by Christ could be inferred from the 
fall itself : but being revealed in the same sacred book, we cannot believe 
the one without feeling the necessity of the other. — 

Finally : Look at the antipathy which is every where to be seen between, 
the righteous and the wicked, between them that fear God and them that 
fear him not. All the narratives which have passed under our review,, as 
those of Cain and Abel, Enoch and his cotemporaries, Isaac and Ishmael, 
Jacob and Esau, are pictures of originals which the world continues in 
every age to exhibit. But this book traces this antipathy to its source ; and 
gives us reason to expect its continuance till Satan and his cause shall be 
bruised under our feet* pp. 270-272, 
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After our remarks during the course of this article, aay 
further opinion must be superfluous. We freely re- 
commend the work as likely to be very acceptable for the ser- 
vice of families, and for assisting the meditation of every atten- 
tive reader. Yet we find it necessary to add, that a family ex- 
positor is not exactly the office for which Mr. Fuller’s talents 
nave designed him. His powers are accustomed to expand with 
a vigour, which must be necessarily cramped by the scanty, 
limits and servile regularity of an exposition. He is more 
successful when his freedom from such restraints enables him to 
explore widely, to examine minutely, and to contend in open 
ground with the oppositions of enmity and error. On this ac- 
count we conceive that his labours would have been better 
devoted to a treatise, a series of essays, or a volume of sermons. 

We have expressed our regret that Mr. F. has availed him- 
self so little of critical illustrations; it is not necessary, in a lec- 
ture, to detail the researches of the learned, but it may be proper 
to adopt their results; and to an undue neglect of these helps 
we ascribe some difficulties and embarrassments in this expo- 
sition. 

The style is nervous and accurate; but too often awkward, 
?nd antiquated. The frequency of quaint expressions, and 
particularly the occasional instances of grotesque familiarity in 
describing the transactions of the infant world, are faults which 
would be severely censured in a work of less merit. 

Mr. F.’s reputation as a writer is already established, especially 
by his publications on the moral tendency of Socinian tenets, and 
on the absurdities of Deism. He is, therefore, the more 
entitled to respect, for thus presenting the public with a 
work, which is likely, much rather to extend his useful- 
ness, than to increase his celebrity. 

Art. VI* Home y a Poem. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 150, Price 5s. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh. Longman and Co. London. 1806. 

fJpO every man living, if he be not utterly forlorn of feel- 
ing — a Cain both in heart and life — there is one spot of 
earth more dear than all the world beside; that spot is Home. 
And whether it be the place of his nativity, or his residence, 
the scene of his fondest regret, enjoyment, or hope, thither, 
whenever he thinks of lasting and innocent happiness below, 
bis spirit will turn with ineffable desire and emotion. Domes-* 
tic delights have often been the themes of verse ; and as no 
pleasures are more generally endearing, so no strains have 
been more welcome to the young and the old, the grave and 
the gay, than those in which the charms -of home have beet 
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duly celebrated. Goldsmith is, perhaps, the most popular of 
British poets : and why ? Because in his compositions, few as 
they are in number, and brief in extent, are found more fa- 
mily pictures, drawn from the life, than we meet with in the 
works of any other Writer, — except Cowper, whose exquisite 
skill in delineating the peace ana the comforts of Home, in 
alliance with the most cherished affections of the heart, has 
shed a grace over his severe and solemn pages, which renders 
them grateful even to the giddy and the promne. 

A fairer flower never grew in the fields of poesy, than that 
which our author has transplanted to ornament the entrance of 
his “ Home” 

€t O quid solutis est beatius curis ! 
w Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
w Lahore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 

“ Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. CatulL 

It would be as easy to embrace a rainbow as to translate thes^ 
Ipvely lines ; they are not to be touched in our language. 

The present writer, however he may.suffer in comparison with 
others, is warmly sensible to the endearments of domestic 
life, and he celebrates them, with much pathos and fancy, and 
with considerable splendour of versification. His work is divided 
into three parts ; but we shall not trace their contents, for the 
plan is desultory, and defective in that harmonious arrangement, 
and gradual deveiopement, which seduce and sharpen curiosi- 
ty, while the interest deepens, and the subject brightens, till 
the whole is unveiled in full beauty and proportion. We 
shall, therefore, only offer a few extracts and remarks. 

Once I ’beheld, — how dear to memory’s eye 
Nature’s wild scenes improved by novelty /— 

T£e vernal tempest Arran’s summits hide, 

Move, sternly-low’ring, o’er the troubled Clyde, 
iDeepen the gloom of Cowal’s hills of heath. 

And wave his terrors over green Roseneath, 

From Leven’s laughing vale each charm exi!e r 
• And pour his wrath on many a trembling isle. 

Yet one fair islet scorn ’ll his fierce career,— 

Her fields unshadowed and her fountains clear. 

As if his radiant shield some angel cast 

her young foliage, swept the tempest past. 

Safe from the gusts that ravaged hill and dale. 

The waves rough-rolling, and the arrowy hail. 

She smiled in loveliness, and on her breast 
The storm-chased sunbeams found a place of rest. 

Bright shone that islq amid the flashing foapa, 

But brighter, lovelier far, to me is Home. 
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The second line of this quotation is inexcusably prosaic : 
the word exile y in the eighth, is falsely accented for the sake of 
rhyme: and the brilliant simile, which we have marked in 
italics, is obscured by an elision so constrained, that, in our 
judgement, it amounts to a defect in grammar : otherwise the 
passage is truly picturesque and poetical. The tale of Edwin 
andAgjnes, in the second part, though rather too long and 
languid, possesses considerable merit. We copy the following 
. lines from the ship-wrecked Edwin’s soliloquy, for the sake of 
the fifth couplet, in which we find an example of an art, little 
understood among modern poets — that of rendering a general 
image particular, by the introduction of some happy incident 
or circumstance connected with it. 

“ Oh happy Ignorance I Perhaps even now. 

Her lips again repeat our plighted vow. 

That seat is hers, beneath the beechen grpve, 

Where first she heard, nor scorned, my timid love. 

Still I behold her, as she sat reclin’d, 

Her dark locks waving in the western wind ; 

Light-stealing blushes wander o’er her cheek, 

And her bright eyes a thousand meanings speak : 

Her cheek, that rose-bud turning from the gale. 

Her eyes, the bright-blue sky of Annandale.— 

Heavens, what soul-melting radiance in them shone. 

As soft she sighed, * Thine, Edwin, thine alone !’ 

Here two backnied compliments to ladies’ cheeks and 
eyes, are exquisitely improved by €€ the rose-bud,” — “ turn- 
ing from the gale” — and the sky being t( the bright blue sky/* 
not of any where or every where, but of “ Annandale ,” which 
instantly opens anew and interesting scene to the imagination. 
The Holy Scriptures, shining in every page with “ light from 
Heaven,” abound in this lively and beautiful mode of amplifi- 
cation. Of living poets, Grahame and Walfer Scott 
employ it most frequently, and sometimes with great effect. 
In the same soliloquy, and immediately below, we wer£ 
Vexed to stumble over a shockingly false accent. 

w Ah, mn*t I still, by Fortune’s frowns harrats’d,” 

In the third part, the author describes generally the joys of 
Home, and, if we rightly understand him, of his own Home in 
particular; for we gather from sundry intimations, that he once 
forsook the abode of tranquillity and * € explored the fields of 
war,” but long since returned to his “ Home,” and his “ Em- 
fna ;” of whom he speaks with warm conjugal affection, in 
several sweet passages. As this kind of love is rarely found iq 
poetry, we shall, in a closing extract, shew hew our author ha$ 
succeeded on so amiable and uncommon a theme. Describing 
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'-turn to his cc Home,” after a reluctant temporary absence* 

'*> . . / 

But that fair form ? — Her view delight restores > 

My heart descries her and my soul adores. 

, Tis she, in every evil* faithful proved ; 

’Tis she, than health, life, liberty, more loved : 

And thou, sweet child, whom many a tie endears. 

Source of a thousand hopes, a thousand fears, 

Where art thou ? Why not to my bosom prest? 

Oh, come in smiles, and give my soul its rest. 

See, lightly darting, o’er the green she flies,— 

Health on her cheeks, and pleasure in her eyes ; 

Breaks through the thicket, o’er the low fence springs* 

And round me, shouting with delight, she clings. 

Adieu the pangs of absence, hence alarms ; 

I hold my heart’s best treasure in my arms. 

Sickness or Pain ! Do they our Home invade* 

As erst their Sire polluted Eden’s shade ? — 

No mercenary stranger loiters near, 

Bribed to cold kindness, taught to drop the tear 
That never held communion with the heart : 

The hand of Love performs each tender part ; 

The pillow smoothes, the draught, the cordial brings. 

And steals from Anguish, unaware, his stings. 

The sigh scarce-form’d, her watchful glance descries, 

Th’ unspoken wish is open to hereyes ; 

And all the virtues, that in happier hours 

We praised, but coldly praised, — half-hid their pow’rs,— 

Now with the charms and port of angels move. 

And boundless, admiration* join to love.” 


The smaller poems subjoined are not without merit; there 
is a spirit in some of the stanzas, which reminds us of the un- 
rivalled lyre of Montgomery.* 

It will he perceived that we have read this volume with no- 
desire to censure.. We could have particularized more faults* 
but we could also have pointed out more beauties in it, The 
versification is very unequal, and the descriptions are frequent- 
ly too diffuse and indistinct: but the merits of the poem so far 
overbalance its defects, that we shall not say another word of* 
the latter, and we advise our readers to look for the former' 
themselves. 


* EcL Rev. Yok II. p. 373. 
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Art. VII. Elements of intellectual Philosophy* or an analysis of the 
% pawns of the human understanding ; tending to ascertain the principle* 
of a Rational Logie. By R. E. Scott, A. M. Professor of moral 
philosophy in the University, and King’s College, of Aberdeen. 8vo. 

K 491. Price 9tr. Constable & Co. Edinburgh. Cadell & Co. 
ndon. 1805. 

i 

T HE title of this interesting volume, at once conducts the 
attention of the reader to those margins of human know- 
ledge, in which truth and error appear to intersect each other 
like the creeks and headlands of the ocean and the shore ; 
among these 6ur author has made an extensive circuit, and 
upon some bold, and projecting point of land, he now 
erects his observatory, and determines the limits and relations 
of those inlets and promontories which he surveys. He has 
been under the necessity of walking by the glimmerings of 
mental twilight, upon those distant confines, which but few 
have presumed to tread ; and from which, fewer still have 
been able to accomplish a retreat, with credit to themselves, 
or advantage to mankind. 

In these obscure regions, it is not to be expected that our 
author should have met with no difficulties, or fallen into no 
mistakes. Error, more or less, inseparably attends the works, 
and inquiries of man ; so that the utmost that we should' 
expect from the efforts of genius, is that they cast new 
light on some obscure department of science, though it 
may be connected with those imperfections which are un- 
avoidable irx our present state of being. 

In the volume before us, we have found much which it 
gives us pleasure to commend ; and we have found a few 
articles, which with deference to the intelligent author, we 
deem reprehensible. We shall endeavour to take a short, but 
impartial survey of both, commencing with some of thos& 
positions, which we deem dubious or incorrect. 

• It is worthy of remark on this subject, (says Mr. S., when speaking 
of the faculty of consciousness, and the use of terms by metaphorical 
analogy ), that h* our own language, as well as in most of the languages oft 
Europe, almost all the terms applied to the mental faculties, are of Latin 
origin ; as, for example, judgment , memory , conception , abstraction * 
imagination , &c. A very few only, such as would necessarily occur in the 
language of a rude people, as for example, thinking , willing, seeing % 
hearing, & c. are of Saxon or Gothic original. This illustrates the progress 
of the human mind, in what relates to consciousness ; and traces the origin 
of intellectual philosophy in the less civilized pans of Europe, to the first, 
fttraductum of the Latin language/ pi 29, 
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These expressions seem to convey an idea that knowledge 
depends upon language, which we can only view as a vehicle 
of communication. Language, at best, can be but the ex- 
pression of thought, and necessarily pre-supposes the ex- 
istence of that which it communicates. The origin of intel- 
lectual philosophy, even in the less civilized parts of Europe, 
must be traced to a higher source than the first introduction 
of the Latin tongue. Many qualities and things might be 
assigned, which must before have been the subject of mutual dis- 
course, but whose Teutonic names have been for various 
reasons superseded by Latin synonimes. 

Mr. S. makes the following remark, p. 46. u That sensation 
and perception, are different faculties, may be inferred from 
this circumstance in particular, that though generally, they are 
not constantly conjoined ; so that there may be sensation with- 
out perception, and perception without sensation.” Oh this 
position, we also have our doubts. For were it admitted in 
all its force, we should be at a loss to know that such sensations 
as are unaccompanied with perception , have really any ex- 
istence, when perception is presumed to be suspended. And 
in nearly the same manner must the case appear, if we invert 
the order, and presume perception to exist where all sensation 
is totally excluded. In both cases we shall be obliged to admit 
the actual existence of the fact, while we deny the only 
evidence, by which in either case we can ascertain its certainty. 
On the whole, it therefore appears evident, that though we 
admit sensation and perception to be two distinct faculties pf 
the soul, which discover some peculiarities that cannot be 
of common application, yet they are so far connected by some 
► secret, but indissoluble ties, that their Reparation is impos- 
sible. 

Professor Scott observes, p. 70, that “ A person who had 
been all his life shut up in a chamber with a single window, 
would naturally conceive that window to be essential to his 
sight, instead of being the cause of his very limited view.” 
In this assertion Mr. S., has not expressed himself with that 
perspicuity which is so visible in many of his pages, though 
nis design, even in this instance, is more happy than his selec- 
tion. He intends, by this illustration, to prove that our bodily 
organs “ rather limit and circumscribe the intellectual facul- 
ty, than become essential to its operation.” We ought not, 
however, to forget, that it is not the xvindorv , but the boundaries 
by which it is circumscribed, that are the real cause of limita- 
tion. 

In speaking of the influence of association on our various 
judgements, Mr. Scott in page 199 has the fQllowirig passage,. 
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^ Nothing , it was conceived , can act or he acted upon , but when 
,and where it is present. And yet, when we come to texamine 
the matter strictly, we no more understand how bodies act 
upon one another when they are in contact, than when at a 
distance ; and there are not only many intellectual phenomena, 
but also many, material phenomena, such as those of the 
various attractions, which appear to be produced by the mutual 
action of bodies at a distance from one another; so that this 
association, though so universally prevalent, is to be accounted 
,a mere prejudice or vulgar error.” 

At a conclusion so abrupt and decisive, we cannot but 
ttestify our surprize ; and this surprize is still heightened by 
a consideration of those reasons which have conducted our 
author to it. It is to be accounted a mere prejudice or vulgar 
.error, because we know not how bodies act upon one another 
when in contact, and because they gravitate towards each 
.other, and are influenced by an attraction , while at a distance, 
which we cannot comprehend ! That gravitation, whatever 
it may be, must be ranked among the mysteries of 
nature j will hardly admit of a moment’s doubt ; and to this 
jtruth, Mr. Scott has more than assented in p. 355. How then 
, can we make our appeal to that , of which we are totally igno 
rant, and presume upon it, as a sufficient foundation to coun- 
teract a principle, which, if once destroyed, must leave us 
involved in something nearly allied to a contradiction ? 
Between the presence and absence of body, there can be nd 
medium, and if the former may be dispensed with, while the 
latter may produce those effects which we have been accus- 
tomed to ascribe to that which is now removed , it will perhaps 
be difficult to say,. why bodies, may not act, that have no 
existence. For whether the cause of any given effect be 
perfectly absent , or perfectly destroyed , it must sustain nearly 
the same relation to the effect produced ; in both cases, there 
must be an effect which has no contact with its cause, though 
we admit both cause and effect to be material. That mate- 
rial causes are capable of communicating their influence or 
-impulses through imperceptible mediums, as in the case of 
attraction., we have little reason to disbelieve ; but our inade- 
quacy of comprehension does not reach the case. A body 
that is purely material, can emit nothing, and can extend 
no impelling or attractive influence, but what must partake 
of its common nature. And consequently, as nothing can 
jcommunicate what it has not, in those cases where bodies 
apparently act where they are not, the effect must be, in 
justice, ascribed to that influence which the body sends forth, 
and not xo the body considered in itself. This influence or 
jmpulse, must therefore be present, "and it is this that must 
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immediately produce the visible effect. If any given, body 
can act where it is not, we see no reason why an impulse or 
influence may not act where it is not also; and consequently, 
why this impulse or influence may not be absent in that very 
moment in which it is presumed to be present. The reason that 
is good in one case, is certainly good in all; and if so, that 
influence or body which can act where it is not, must be both 
present and absent at the spme time, which seems to be a plain 
contradiction. 

Again, in p. 202, Mr. Scott says, that u it but too frequent- 
ly happens, that men of rank and fortune, become habitually 
vicious, from the mere influence of casual association, and the 
false shame, of avowing themselves the friends of virtue.’ 1 
To this also we must in part object. Association may tend to 
perpetuate vice, but could never become the cause of it, 
because there was a period when vice existed, and these casual 
associations did not. Were we, as many contend, to admit 
this principle in its full extent, we must allow that casual 
association might account for the introduction of moral evil, 
and all the effects produced by it. But though our author has 
expressed himself rather unguardedly in the above passage, 
we have no reason to suppose that the inference we have drawu 
forms any article of his theological creed. 

Finally, Mr. Scott has observed, p. 226, that to suppose 
our conception of things “ to be a test of their possibility, so 
that what we can distinctly conceive, we may conclude to be 
possible, is a very singular error/’ That this is, in reality, 
a very singular error, appears to us rather questionable. 
Every thing, without doubt, must be possible, that is not 
impossible ; and how we can distinctly conceive that to be 
possible, which in itself is impossible, seems something more 
than problematical. Many things may most unquestionably 
be possible, of which we can form no conception, but we 
cannot conceive the possibility of that which is impossible, 
because we must in this case establish a contradiction in our 
own minds. We cannot distinctly conceive the existence of 
any thing which implies a contradiction ; and every thing 
which involves no contradiction, must be possible to that 
Power which is omnipotent. From abstract possibility 9 Mr. S. 
has appealed to fact, and, because men form false conceptions 
of existing facts, he concludes that some distinct conceptions 
must be false in abstract possibility. 

These, and similar propositions, which are scattered through 
Mr. Scott’s pages, we deem reprehensible, since they conduct 
the mind to conclusions that appear ultimately erroneous. 
And if, from these conclusions, we invert the order of our 
thoughts, and retrace them to their primary principles, we 
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obtain an indubitable assurance that such principles must 
be wrong. But from defects and blemishes, we turn to some 
of those intrinsic excellences which this volume possesses ; 
and after giving the general outline of the work, little more 
will be necessary, than to present the reader with a few 
extracts, which will supersede the necessity of much anl^ 
mad version. 

Mr. Scott’s treatise is divided into eight chapters, and these 
are again sub-divided into various sections; the whole work 
is finally completed by an appendix, which treats of mathe« 
matical reasoning, aiid of the induction of physical and 
metaphysical science. 

In conducting this analysis, Mr. Scott proposes, 

4 To adopt the following arrangement : 1st. To treat of consciousness* 
or that faculty or mode of human thought, by which the various power* 
of our minds are made known to us. 2d. Sensation, or the faculty 
hy which we experience pleasing or painful effects from various objects 
through the medium of the senses. 3d, Perception, the faculty by which 
we ate informed of the properties of external objects, in consequence of 
the impressions they make on the organs of sense, 4th. Abstraction, 
$he -faculty by which we analyse objects of consciousness, sensation, o* 

f erception, &c. and contemplate their various properties apart from each 
ther. 5th. Association, or combination, the faculty by which we con? 
pect together these objects, according to various relations, essential op 
/accidental so that they are suggested to us, the one by the other, 
6th. Conception, the faculty by which we represent to our minds thc. 
pbjects of any of our other faculties, variously modified. 7th. Memory, 
the faculty by which the mind ha* a knowledge of what it had formerly 
perceived, felt, or thought ; and, 8th. Reason, the faculty by which we 
are made acquainted with abstract or necessary trutji } and enabled ftt 
discover the essential relations of thing*. - 

In pursuing this plan, our author adopts, for the most part* 
$he main principles of Dr. Reid’s system ; and, in imitation 
pf that illustrious philosopher, he has defined, in his introduce 
tion, the various terms whiph designate his chapters; he is 
entitled tp public approbation for that marked precision, with 
which he has in gegefal introduced his definitions. We say 
in general , for the distinction which he has made between 
perception and conception, should perhaps be excepted, 
f* Perception,” (says Mr. tfcott,) u is the faculty by which 
^ve are informed of the properties of external objects, in 
consequence of the impressions they make on the organs of 
sense.” “ Conception,” he observes i 4 is the faculty by 
which we represent to our minds, the objefU of any our 
Qthep faculties variously modified.’’ 

The term faculty , which so frequently recuis through the 
whoje work* is certainly used sometimes in a sense* which 
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in itself is liable to misconception ; but this is judiciously 
Obviated in the following explanatory note. * c The term* 
family , operation, or pozoer of the mind, have long been 
ployed, to denote the various phenomena of human thought. 

It ought, however, carefully to be remembered, that by the 
various faculties of the human mind, we do not mean any . 
separate and independent energies, which may be supposed 
to unite iri forming the mind itself, but merely different 
inodes of action, of the same thinking principle.” Adopting 
then the term faculty as synonymous wif;h a mode of action of 
the same thinking principle, we are satisfied with its use, in 
cases where we should otherwise have found some occasion 
to object, ^ 

The ambiguity which seems alnpost inseparable from all 
complex terms, is certainly one, perhaps the primary, source 
of error. And to this cause, we may probably attribute many 
of those unmeaning disputes which have distracted the world, 
hardly affording it the stinted recompense of amuse- 
ment, or imparting one ray of light, to guide the inquiring 
mind through encircling obscurity. 

In taking a survey of the various theories which have been 
adopted, Mr. Scott’s comprehensive mind has been expanded 
to the utmost extent ; and he seems to have made nimself 
completely master of the history and principles of the various 
systems which have disputed the throne of metaphysics. In 
many cases he has justly exposed the absurdities of thos6 
opinions, on which so much ingenuity has been exerted to 
degrade the mental powers ; and we feel no hesitation in 
acknowledging, that he has applied his remedies with a 
masterly hand. On these points the reader will form some 
conception from the following extract, from the third chapi- 
ter, which treats on tlie evidence of the senses. 

« The most obvious objection to this doctrine, of tfye immediate and 
Irresistible belief which accompanies perception, arises from the opinion 
so often inculcated by philosophers, of the fallacy of the senses. Almost 
all the ancient philosophical sects, Atomists, Academics, Peripatetics, and 
Sceptics, strenuously espoused this opinion, and illustrated it by many 
common-place arguments ; such as the crooked appearance of a stick 
in the water ; objects being magnified, and their distance mistaken in 
£ fog ; the Sun and Moon appearing but a few inches in diameter. 
While they are really thousands of miles } a square tower being taken 
for a round one ; and so forth. These, and many similar appearances, 
fhey thought were sufficiently accounted for, by ascribing them to the 
follacy of the senses, which thus served like the substantial forms, and 
pccult qualities, as a decent cover for their ignorance. Descartes, ahd 
post of the modern metaphysicians, have joined in the same complaint 
the senses; a dpcpine which was very suitable to that 
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n m, which represented the perfection of philosophy as consisting in 
t. 

* When we consider that the active part of mankind, in all ages, 
from the beginning of the world, have rested their most important con- 
cerns upon the testimony of sense, it will be very difficult to reconcile 
their conduct with this so generally received opinion of the fallacy of 
the senses. It must be acknowledged, that our senses are limited and 
imperfect, liable to injury and misapplication ; but this they have in 
common with our memory, our judgment, and all our other faculties ; and, 
in many important objects of knowledge it will be found that we have 
no other legitimate sources of information. The fact is, that in many 
of those instances, which we call deceptions of sense, the error is not in 
the information which the senses give us, but in the judgment or con- 
clusion which we deduce from their evidence. Thus, if I mistake the 
picture of a cube, or of a sphere, delineated upon a plane surface, for these 
solid bodies themselves, the error is not in the eye ; for it has fulfilled its 
office, by giving me information of the form, colour, apparent magnitude, 
&c. of the object perceived, but when I deduce from these perceptions, 
that the object perceived is a solid, and not a plane, I am guilty of a piece 
of false reasoning, so that, in fact, the fallacy here is not in the senses, but 
in the conclusions of reason. But what places the evidence of the senses 
in the most convincing light, is that it is by their means alone, that we are 
able to detect this fallacy. In the case just mentioned, we might reason 
for ever, without being able to determine whether we saw a plane or a 
solid body ; but we can at once settle the question, by going so near as to 
see its appearance more distinctly, or yet more certainly by the help of the 
sense or touch, whose proper province it to perceive the dimension of 
solidity. 

* The same reasonings may be applied to other instances which are 
ascribed to the fallacy of sense. In fact, therefore, the source of 
error in these cases is in the faculty of reason, which is much more liable 
to mistake, than the senses are. In the most important concerns of 
mankind, as in trials for life and death, the evidence of sense, that is, 
of eye and ear witnesses of veracity, is admitted by the judge, as the 
proper ground of his decision. But the reasonings of a counsel are fully 
weighed and scrutinized, and admitted with much limitation 5 and. if, 
as Dr. Reid remarks, a sceptical counsel should plead that we ought not 
to put so much faith in our senses as to deprive men of their lives and 
fortunes upon their testimony, such an argument would be rejected with 
disdain. It is therefore stronger than any kind of reasoning, except 
demonstration ; and those sceptical nhilosophers who have substituted the 
conclusions of their own hypothetical systems, in the room of the evidence 
of sense, have been guilty of a complete paralogism , or an admission of 
the less evident, in room of the more evident.’ pp. 98 - 102 . 

The reasoning advanced in the above extract, we hesitate 
not to say, is clear, comprehensive, and decisive. It enters 
into the essence of the question, and meets the objection man- 
fully, without having recourse to stratagem or evasion. Such 
reasoning, probably, the reader will concur with us in sav- 
ing, imparts conviction to the mind, while it dispels the 
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vapours, which false philosophy has been so industrious in 
raising. 

Nor must the feader imagine, that the work itself contains 
but a few solitary instances of such specimens as we have 
given. On the contrary, acuteness in various degrees is 
conspicuous in every page. 

In his chapter on Abstraction, Mr. Scott has the following 
passage. 

* Had we possessed no such faculty as abstraction, it is evident that 
all our knowledge would have been limited to an acquaintance with indi- 
vidual beings, and individual facts. But the very essence of science 
consists in generalizing, and reducing to a few classes, or general prin- 
ciples, the multitude of individual things, which every branch of human 
knowledge embraces. Hence, without abstraction, science could have 
had no existence ; and the knowledge of man would have been, like that 
of the lower animals, in which no traces of this faculty are discernible, 
circumscribed to an acquaintance with those objects and events in nature 
with which he was connected by a regard to his own preservation and 
well being/ p. 106. 

On such passages it is almost needless to make any comment! 
The sentiments are strong and convincing ; they assert tli^ 
dignity of humau nature, and must find a mirror in every 
enlightened breast. Of their truth we cannot possibly 
doubt; and the instant that we admit them, our views are 
carried to the full assurance, that an immaterial principle 
must exist within us, iq which alone this faculty of abstrac- 
tion must inhere. It becomes an evidence of this sacred 
principle; asserting at once the pre-eminence of man, by 
demonstrating the existence of what never can be transferred. 

u The original intention of this work, was merely to 
furnish a text book for part of the author’s academical 
.course.” In this capacity, and as a work which marks those 
promiuent errors which have prevailed in the philosophical 
>vorld, we strongly recommend it to the attention of the 
public. And, though we cannot follow Mr. Scott in every 
step of his investigations, it is but justice to observe, that he 
has done much toward the establishment, upon unquestionable 
principles, of a clear analysis of the powers of the human un- 
derstanding. 

The concluding chapters of the work are ingenious and 
pleasing ; in the first, the insufficiency of the definitions 
and axioms of mathematical reasoning is clearly established ; 
$md the se.oon<J gives the history ana rules of the inductive 
process iq physical science ; the third points out the 
causes of error in metaphysical research, and slightly notices 
the relation of the principles nqw maintained to a rational 
system of logic. 
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Art. VIII. Miscellaneous Poetical Translations . To which is added, a Latin 
Prize Essay. By the Rev. Francis Howes, A. M. 8vo. pp. 143, 
Price Mawraan, 1806. 


T'HIS volume opens with a translation of fourteen odes from 
Anacreon ; their chief characteristic is simplicity; and to 
this praise, some of them deserve that we should add that 
of neatness and elegance. The reader will form his own judg- 
ment from pur specimens. 

The following is taken from the ninth ode, Ek T8pr*p** 


ON HIS DOVE. 


** I am Anacreon’s faithful dove. 
Charged on messages of love: 
Fraught with many a tender sigh. 

To seek his favourite fair I fly — 

The lovely maid, to whose soft sway 
A willing world their homage pay^ 
To Venus I belong’d of old. 

But for a little hymn was sold. 
Anacreon since I learn to please. 

By such offices as these; 

Posting for him through fields of air. 
See here, a billet-doux I bear. 

Soon, he says, he’ll set me free,. 

But what care I for liberty? 

Let him free me, if he will, 

I resolve to serve him still.” 


It is a defect in this, and in most of the translations, that the 
measure of the lines is frequently and inconveniently changed. 

We should not expect to be rendered other* 

wise than by favourite fair. We wish indeed, that a like de- 
licacy were observed in changing the costume of all the an- 
cient classics. It is awful to think that the most amiable poets 
and philosophers of other times, are exposed to Charges which 
the mouth of a Christian shrinks from uttering. 

The nervous simplicity and point of the following lines, it 
will not perhaps be easy to excel. 


“ To love is painful, it is true; 

And not to love is painful too : 

But, ah 1 it gives the greatest pain 
To love, and not be lov’d again !” 


Notwithstanding the sense in these translations is well pre* 
served, yet we think as much elegance is by no means incom* 
patible with more fidelity. 

The specimens from Catullus, and Theocritus, are certainly 
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touch inferior to the other translations. The measures are too 
heavy for the subjects. 

The epitaph on Nelson, however closely it maybe t€ imitated 
from the Greek,” contains only a compliment which has been 
echoed, we believe, in every newspaper in the kingdom. 

Of Martial’s epigram on Paetus and Arria, it is enough to 
say the translation is new. We are not more delighted with 
Dryden’s witty epitaph of a husband on his wife, translated 
into Latin. Though the thought is so hackneyed by every 
old bachelor, and almost every married man, Mr. H. gives us 
again the sickening dose. 

44 Hie tandem jacet uxor: hie, ut oro. 

In multos jacet et jacebit annos : 

Felix nunc fruitur quiete dulci, 

Et dulci fruor ipse nunc quiete.” 

For this and some other trifles, Mr. H. has doubtless ran- 
racked his school exercises. The same is much better in French, 
because only half as long; 

Ci git ma femme : ah! qu’elle est bien. 

Pour son repos ; et pour le mien. 

And still better in the English, on which every retailer of 
Wit, we suppose, has long occupied his memory and his tongue; 

4 Here lies my wife — here let her lie ! 

She's now at rest — and so am I.' 

The translations from Horace are perhaps superior to those 
from Anacreon ; but for these we must refer our reader to the 
work. 

The English version of Adrian’s Address to his Soul, and of 
.Gray’s Odes to West, are proofs that our author is no mean 
rotary of the Muses. 

But we pass on to his specimen of a new translation of 
Persius, which we quote with approbation, that he may be 
induced to fulfil bis intention of publishing an entire transla~ 
tion of that satirist. Sorry indeed should we be, by any un- 
timely praise, to slacken the hand of industry, and to lessen 
the importance of the lima labor ; but we think, si sic omnia* 
that Mr. H. needs not feel much chagrin at a comparison oi 
his perfprmance with any yet before the public. 

44 Sluggard! awake,” imperious Avarice cries, 

44 See itiorning dawns; awake, I say — arise.” 

Yawning you beg another nap to take — 

* Up ! up l”—* 4 O spare me”-;- 44 Wake!” — 44 1 can't” — 44 Awake.” 

44 And pri’thee, what are your commands ?* say you. 

* What J” ajtfwers, Avarice, 44 why what should you do# 
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But run forthwith to port, and issue thence# 

The oil, the fish* the flax, the frankincense. 

The Coan wines ? Be foremost to unpack 
The pepper from the thirsting camel's back. 

Go, turn the penny ; traffick for the pelf ; 

And, if your interest needs, forswear yourself.* 

44 Rut what if Jupiter should overhear 
Fool ! if you feel of Jupiter a fear — 

If qualms of conscience choke the rising lie# 

Give up your trade, and starve on honesty: 

Your salt-dish still with patient finger bore. 

And lick the emptied platter o’er and o*er.” 

The translation of Homer’s Batrachomyomachia Into 
mock-heroic blank verse, is in some respects, vve think, superior 
to Addison’s Battle of the Cranes and Pigmies ; Mr. H. pre- 
serves the true spirit of the burlesque, with much success; 
and indeed blank verse is much more suited, than rhyming he- 
yoics, to the expression of ludicrous pomposity, Mr. H. has also 
been happy in the selection of names for his whiskered chiefs 
and croaking heroes — PickcrumbQs,Lickmeliaand Puff-cheeko> 
kc. 

In translating of the Iliad into blank-verse we would not 
advise our author to proceed ; among other reasons because 
his labours are not wanted, and especially, as he is a Chris* 
tian minister, because they may be more profitably employed. 

The Latin oration, which concludes this little volume, vve 
remember hearing delivered in the Senate House : and the 
very circumstance of its gaining the Members’* prize, 
attaches to it that meed of praise, which supersedes the neces- 
sity of our considering its merits. 

It is due to gratitude that we should recommend the reader 
tq an entertainment, from which we rise with considerable satis- 
faction ; and it is due to justice that we should assure Mn 
Howes of our opinion, that he may fairly claim an honourable 
rank among modern translators. 


Art. IX. The Apocalypse or Revelation of St. John translated ? with 
notes, critical ana explanatory: to which is prefixed a dissertation oo 
the divine origin of the Book, in answer to the objections* of the date 
professor, J. D. Michaelis. By John Chappel Woodhouse, M. A. 
Archdeacon of Salop, in the diocese of Litchfield and Coventry. 
Roy. 8vo. pp. 700# Brice lQr. 6^ Hatchari 180& 

W E lately accompanied Mr. Faber in this route. He 
was a dashing traveller, who rode through thick and 
thin, ug hill and down dale# vyitfi. auch rapidity# that it was 
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extremely diflRcult to take an accurate view of the objects 
which came in the way. We are now called to set out on 
the same journey, with a person of a character directly oppo- 
site ; one of the most sober-minded men that w'e ever met 
with. Unmoved with events which pass before his eyes, and 
under the unshaken influence of certain general principles 
and laws of criticism which he has established, he calmly 
examines the text of the Sacred Writer, and with great 
deliberation and candour weighs, in the. balance of a temperate 
judgement, the prophecies relating to the Christian church. 

In earlier years Mr. W.’s attention was drawn to this part 
of sacred Scripture, but not having time to pursue his 
researches, he resolved to postpone them till a future period, 
when greater leisure, more extensive acquisitions in literature, 
and fuller maturity of judgement, might enable him to attend 
to them with better prospects of success. In the mean time 
he determined to avoid the perusal of every book or treatise 
on the subject ; and to this, with the exception of Bishop 
Hurd on Prophecy, he resolutely adhered, that he might 
arrive at the work, free from prepossession in favour of any 
system, and unfettered by a predilection for any particular 
mode of interpretation. After his work was written, however, 
he examined preceding commentators, and adopted their 
interpretation where it seemed reasonable. His manner of 
proceeding, and the canons of interpretation which he laid 
down for Ins direction, are so instructive and so good, that we 
c mnot forbear inserting them in his own words. 

% 

4 After an interval of many years, I found myself at liberty from other 
engagements to pursue my original design, and after some preparatory 
studies, began to read the Apocalypse, unassisted by any of the commen- 
tators. 

* ‘ And without placing any presumptuous confidence on my sagacity, 
or my literary acquirements, of the mediocrity of which I was fully 
conscious, I felt myself not altogether discouraged by the seeming difficulty 
of the attempt. For, if the Apocalypse be of divine revelation, it appeared 
to me, that an uniformity must be expected to subsist between this and 
other parts of sacred Scripture ; and that the clue, for tracing and develops 
ing its figurative language and meaning, would he safely and effectually 
derived from that source. If the same divine spirit, which dictated the 
preceding prophecies, were also the inspirer of the Apocalyptic visions, 
a mutual relation must subsist between them 5 and the light derived from 
the one, must contribute most beneficially to the elucidation of the other. 

This then was the first principle upon which I resolved to ground my 
method of investigation ; to compare the language, the symbols, the 
predictions of the Apocalypse, with those of former revelations ; and tp 
admit only such interpretation, as should appear to have the sanction of 
•this divine authority. 
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€ A second controlling principle seemed necessary, for, as the lan- 
guage, symbols, and predictions, thus interpreted by the assistance of 
Scripture, were to be applied afterwards to historical facts, a preliminary 
question seemed to occur ; to what kind of history are they to be applied? 
To profane # history, or sacred ? to the extensive and boundless mass of the 
Gentile history, or, exclusively, to that of God’s chosen people? To 
assist me in answering this question, I had recourse, to the preceding pro- 
phecies of the Old and New Testament. How have we been authorised 
to explain these ? In what kind of history do they appear to have been 
accomplished ? The answer was at hand The history of the church of 
God. For, in this sacred history we find the divine prophecies principally, 
and almost exclusively, fulfilled. For whenever sacred prophecy is seen 
to deviate from this its peculiar object, it is in such instances only, 
wherein the fortunes of God’s people have become necessarily involved with 
those of heathen nations^ When the people of God were to become 
subservient to the four monarchies, the character, and succession, and 
fates of those monarchies were predicted : but the main object, continually 
kept in view, was their deliverance from these successive yokes, by the 
superseding dominion of the Messiah. This supreme and universal 
dominion, gradually and finally to prevail, appears to be the grand object 
of all sacred prophecy : and revolutions or worldly power among the 
Gentiles, seem to be noticed only at those^imes, when they impede or 
promote it. Therefore the prophecies of the Apocalypse appeared to be 
applicable principally, if not solely, to the fates and fortunes of the 
Christian church; to the progress or retardment of that kingdom of 
the Messiah, which, when these predictions were delivered, haa already 
begun to obtain its establishment in the world. 

‘ And I conceived myself obliged to adopt as a controlling principle 
of interpretation, that unless the language and symbols of the Apocalypse 
should in particular passages direct, or evidently require, another mode of 
application, the predictions weit to be applied to events occurring in the 
progressive kingdom of Christ. 

4 In the wide field of universal history, innumerable events may be 
selected by the industry of investigators, seeming to bear resemblance 
to the figurative pictures of holy writ. Instances of wars, famines, con- 
quests, and revolutions, may be separated from that infinite mass of in- 
formation, appearing to assimilate to (resemble) images presented in prophecy. 
Some restriction is therefore necessary to guide investigation, and to serve as 
chart and compass, through such extensive and difficult seas ; and what 
can be deemed more proper than this principle, which derives its authority 
from the analogy of sacred Scripture ? 

• A third controlling principle seemed also requisite, arising from * 
consideration of the nature and kind of that kingdom, . which had thus 
appeared to be the grand object of the prophecies 5 it is a kingdom not 
temporal* but spiritual ; not a kingdom of this world, not established by 
tfie means and apparatus of worldly power and pomp, not bearing its ex- 
ternal ensigns of royalty, but governing the inward man, by possession 
of the ruling principles ; the kingdom of God, says our Lord, is within 
you. ' 

4 Such a kingdom may be in a great degree independent of the faten 
aad revolutions of empires 5 affected only by those changes in the political 
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world which arecalculated to produce the increase or decline bf religious 
knowledge, and of pure profession and practice. Wars therefore, and 
conquest, and revolutions of short extent and of great political import, may 
be supposed to take place even in the Christian world, without becoming 
the proper object of Christian prophecy. The inhabitants of the Christian 
world may be subdued by a ferocious conqueror, the sufferings of the 
vanquished may be such as result from ferocious conquest ; the faithful 
servants of Christ may undergo their common share in this, calamity, may 
suffer grievously in their property and in their persons : yet, in such time* 
of general distress, if their religion be not denied them, if they enjoy 
those consolations, which under such afflictions their religion is designed 
to bestow ; if corrected by the awful visitation, not only they, but 
Christians of lower practice, and the inhabitants of the earth in general, 
shall be seen to turn to their God, and allow to his purifying religion', its 
due influence on their hearts and lives, shall we expect that »such a 
revolution should be predicted as a calamity, as a woe ? Our conception of 
the state of Christ’s kingdom, (the object of such prophecy,) will deter- 
mine us to answer in the negative. But if such a conqueror, after having 
subdued the bodies of men, should proceed to extend his usurped dominion 
over their souls, should require them to renounce their allegiance to the 
heavenly king ; to deny their God and Redeemer 5 then will succeed a 
conflict of another nature, and a resistance deserving the notice and inter- 
ference of divine prophecy. Then will be employed those arms, which 
properly belong to this spiritual warfare ; then will the kingdom be truly 
advanced or diminished. X describe this imaginary conquest, succeeded by 
such spiritual conflict, only as what may happen 5 not adverting to any 
similar instances which have occurred. I mention thetn to shew with 
what previous notions I formed the rules of interpretation, for which I 
deem myself accountable. 

< A fourth general rule of interpretation has been also adopted in the 
prosecution of this work, not to attempt one particular explanation of those 
prophecies which remain yet to be fulfilled. Few words will shew the 
reasonable foundation of this rule, which I am sorry to observe so frequently 
transgressed. They shall be borrowed from Sir Isaac Newton ; ** God 
gave these, and the prophecies of the Old Testament, not to gratify men*s 
curiosity by enabling them to foreknow things ; but that after they were 
fulfilled they might be interpreted by the event , and his own providence, 
not the interpreter’s, be then manifested to the world.” 

The good sense, the sagacity, the wisdom, the piety, and 
the justness, of these rules in expounding this prophetic 
book, we cannot sufficiently commend. But good rules, 
it may be objected, are oftener made than observed 
This accusation cannot be brought against Mr. W ; he 
adheres faithfully to his priiciples through the whole 
work. While he was writing his commentary, events, astonish* 
ing and awful in the extreme, constantly solicited his at- 
tention; but he was not dazzled, nor drawn aside from 
that steady soberness of mind which he appears eminently 
to possess. The French revolution, which maddened so many 
•Voi. II. * 3 N 
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pther writers on the Apocalypse, made him neither & fanatical 
partizan, nor a frantic adversary. While its lightning^ 
flash in his face, and its thunders roar around, he calmly 
travels on his way, and views every object with as much 
tranquillity, as if nature were at perfect rest. 

As his system is in some parts new, we shall briefly abstract 
it, that our theological readers, especially the students of 
prophecy, n>av have an opportunity of considering and ex- 
amining whether it will stand the test of criticism, and sup. 
plant the system which has been considered as in some mea- • 
sure established by long reception. 

In interpreting the seals, JVIr. W. considers the first, (the 
white horse), as denoting the propagation of the gospel in its 
purity, among Jews and Gentiles ; and this continued till the 
200th year of the Christian aera. The opening of the second 
seal, (the red horse) presents the contentions of the disciples 
of Christ, and the corruptions of Christianity. It began 
about the year 200, but was restrained by the persecutions 
which the Pagans raised ; it however broke out with greater 
•violence, after Constantine was invested with the imperial 
purple; and it includes the Arian heresy^ and some others, 

. and the schism of the Donatists. The third seal (the black 
horse) demotes the » superstitions which prevailed after the 
reign of Constantine, and the increasing corruption of the 
Christian doctrine, so that pure truth, (the food of the soul) 
was scarce and dear. Domineering priestcraft raised up its 
stately head ; and the religion of Jesus was contaminated 
with Pagan philosophy. At the opening of the fourth seal, 
(the pate horse) the evils which had their origin under the 
two former seals, have now attained to full maturity. Popish 
tyranny extends itself over the lives and consciences of Chris- 
tians. To profess religion in purity, is become a crime in 
the eyes of those who have seized on the government of the 
church. Laws written with the hand of cruelty are enacted ; 
bloody tribunals are raised, multitudes of individuals, who 
would not worship the beast and his image, are put to 
death, and nations of reputed heretics are subdued and ex- 
tirpated by the sword. Thus death and hell are seen to 
commit devastations of the most horrible kind, and almost to 
eradicate pure religion from the world. This began about 
the fourth century, and was completed under popery. 

The fifth seal when opened, presents the sufferings of 
believers for the testimony of Jesus. The scene commences 
with the death of Christ, and it closes with the death of per- 
secution. But the point of time which is more especially 
placed before the eyes of the prophet, is the concluding part 
of the fourth seal, when the cruelties indicted on the disciple* 
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of Jesus exceeded all bounds, so that they cry out, €t how 
long, O Lord, holy and true ; dost Thou not avenge our 
blood on them who dwell on the earth.** 

The sixth seal Mr. W. interprets of the last and great day 
of retribution, when the enemies of Christ shall feel hid 
deserved vengeance. 

The opening of the seventh introduces the state of JblessecU* 
ness of tne saints in Heaven. 

Under the seventh seal, the seven trumpets are blown. 
The silence which takes place, is designed to prepare the 
reader for the introduction of a new series of prophecy. 

The sounding of the trumpets, says our author, devotes 
the assaults made on the Christian religion 'by her enemies. 
The first four are of a general nature ; perhaps contemporane- 
ous, as being directed to different objects, land, sea, &c. at least 
it is not necessary that there should be a regular succession 
of events. 

By theeffects of the sound of the first trumpet, he under- 
stands the persecutions which fell upon the Jewish Christians. 
By the second, the persecution of Gentile believers, by the 
Pagans. When the third trumpet sounded, the injury sus- 
tained from the falling of a star on the rivers and fountains 
of waters, expresses the harm done to the pure religion of 
Jesus, from the preaching of Menander, Cerinthus, and 
Olliers who followed them. 

The sound of the fourth trumpet was followed by the 
darkening of a third part of the sun, and moon, and stars, 
an apt emblem to represent that Gothic ignorance and super- 
stition, which corrupt doctrine had introduced into the 
Christian church. 

This interpretation cannot but strike every student of the 
prophetic scripture, who will recollect that a succession of 
expositors from the days of Mede* have uniformly considered 
these'trumpets, as' denoting the miseries which came upon 
the Roman empire by the eruptions of the barbarous nations. 
But Mr. W. contends in support of his system, that as it is 
universally acknowledged, that the three last trumpets describ- 
ed the invasion of the pure church of the Redeemer; by its 
anti-christian foes, there is reason to conclude, that the 
three first, though of so general a nature, <c as not to warrant 
a more special interpretation,” do likewise relate to similar 
events. 

Concerning the fifth trumpet, Mr. W. expresses himself 
in the following manner : u The Gnostics springing up 
suddenly in immense numbers, from the dark ana proud 
philosophy of the East, and possessing themselves of many 
of the Christian churches, darkening their primitive lustre, 
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find poisoning their principles and morals ; yet not succeeding 
against all the members, but only against the more corrupt 
part; and not destroying utterly in these the principles of 
the faith, but leaviug room for repentance and return into the 
bosom of the church; and continuing. to flourish about the 
space of a hundred and fifty years, have .wonderfully fulfilled 
this prophecy.” This is certainly the weakest part of 
the Archdeacon’s system, and that which he will be least able 
to defend. 

The sixth trumpet, (to use Mr. W.’s own words,) €€ intends 
the invasion of the Mahometan Saracens, whose numerous 
armies, famous for their cavalry, beginnipg their destructive 
progress in the seventh century, soon overrun and subdued 
not only to their arms, but also to their corrupt doctrine, a 
great part of the Christian church.” — “ If therefore, the sixth 
trumpet be understood to begin with the first Mahometan 
invasion, it will stand in its proper historical place. So be- 
ginning, it may be supposed to run through the whole 
period of 1260 years, and to contain all the successful warfare 
of the Mahometans on the Christians. It is not to the nation, 
but to the religion, that the prophecy seems to advert, and 
all these invasions seem nearly of the same character.” 

Many other important events, and which are the subjects 
of prophecy, occur under the sixth trumpet, e* g. see chap. ii. 
the testimony of the two witnesses, the opposition made to 
them, their death and resurrection. The time of their testi- 
mony, Mr. W. conceives to be during the middle ages, and 
till the reformation. The witnesses are those men who bore 
testimony to the pure truth by their preaching, and their 
life. They were slain at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, when the church of Rome considered itself secure 
from every attack, and imagined that every foe was crushed. 
The beginning of the reformation, was the resurrection of the 
witnesses from the dead. But somethings respecting them 
may not be yet fulfilled, and the final conflict of the beast, 
with the witnesses, is considered as yet to come. 

Chap. 12. describes the pure church of Christ. It rises 
to the beginning of Christianity, descends to later times* and 
narrates the persecution she endured from Satan, and from 
the powers of the world acting in subserviency to hia 
designs. ' 

In chap. 13. the spirit of prophecy, depicts/ in lively 
colours, that opposition to the truth, which the former chap- 
ter had begun to represent:. Satan appears as a great dra- 
gon. He gives power to the beast ; government is per- 
verted into arbitrary oppression, and the church is persecuted 
in the most cruel manner, by the Pagan empire of Rome* 
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The persecuting wild beast received a mortal wound at the 
conversion of Constantine, and the overthrow of the Pagan 
power. But this wound, though apparently deadly, was 
healed. In succeeding times, civil and ecclesiastical authority, 
degenerating into the fiercest tyranny, persecuted the faithful 
followers of Jesus, and commanded all men to worship the 
dragon and the beast, that is, to be subservient to the designs 
of Satan , in advancing the worldly interests of those who 
ruled the nations, by means directly opposite to the power 
of God, and of his Christ. The second beast from the 
Lord denotes solely ecclesiastical authority, exercised in 
making men submit by force, and giving life to the image 
of the beast. The two horns, as emblems of power, denote 
the church of Rome, and Mr. W. thinks also Mohammedanism ; 
both began at the same time, and both are corruptions of 
Christianity. Mr. W. here introduces in a note, p. 363, several 
judicious remarks which militate against the system of some 
late expositors. We regret that our limits forbid its insertion 
here, as it fully corresponds with the ideas \ye have had 
occasion to express on the subject.* The reader will find it 
deserving of his notice. 

In the 1 4th chap, we have the history of the pure church,' 
during that period; and in the ljth, preparation is made 
for pouring out the vials. 

The !6tn chap, describes the pouring out of the seven 
vials. There is. nothing in this part of Mr. W.’s system of 
prophecy, which is peculiarly new, and therefore we pass 
it over, observing only that as the sounding of the trumpets 
denoted injuries sustained by the church of Christ, from 
its enemies, the pouring out of the vials expresses the ca-^ 
lamities inflicted by Gqd on the enemies of the ohureh, be- 
cause of their enmity. 

In chap. 17th. A description is given of the anti Christian 
church. The beast described in the 13th chapter, our author 
thinks includes both Popery and Mahometanism. Here it 
means Popery alone. “ A harlot riding on a beast, is a proper 
emblem of an apostate church, that proud, gaudy, drunken, 
bloody, corrupted and corrupting society, whose antitype can 
be found no where in history, but in the Papal hierarchy.’* 

The 18th and 19th chapters describe particularly the 
destruction of the anti-christian church, “ the kingdom of 
the beast and false prophet, the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
administered so long and so abusively, which now come to an 
end, and the kingdom of the Messiah, and of righteousness, 
is established. This is that happy period, the theme of sou 
many prophecies, which, being still future, it is presumptuous 
* Eel. Rev. Yol. II. p. 614. et sty. 
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to explain particularly ; yet thus far we may generally and 
safely conclude, that as we have already seen the beast and 
false prophet, the mystery of iniquity so exactly foretold, 
and the prophecy so wonderfully fulfilled ; tyranny, irreligion, 
hypocrisy, and immorality triumphant, and oppressive by 
the means. of pretended commissions from Heaven; so this 
usurpation will be utterly destroyed, and pure religion, and 
peace, and happiness succeed.” 

In the exposition of the 20th chapter, Mr. W’s. view of the 
millennium, is sober, temperate, and rational ; and he considers 
the 2 1st and p2nd chapters, as descriptive of the heavenly 
state. 

Our author has placed the text of the Apocalypse in three 
columns, the Greek of Griesbach’s edition of the New Testa- 
ment, a translation of his own from it, and the common 
version. Mistranslation is a very modest one, and does not 
depart from the common version, but when it appeared 
necessary to the sense. There is prefixed, a dissertation of 
133 pages, on the divine origin of the book. The external 
evidence arising from testimony, is full and satisfactory ; and 
the discussion of the internal proofs of inspiration, is con- 
ducted with ability and judgement. 

The figurative language of the Revelation, Mr. W. has 
studied with deep attention, and expounded with accuracy 
and skill. Vitringa, who is considerably more copious, holds 
the first place among commentators in this respect, and 
merits the repeated perusal of every Biblical student. — 

Our author’s peculiarities cf exposition, we hope, will lead his 
brethren of the prophetic school, to examine the strength 
of his system ; and, whatever may be the result, they will 
assuredly do well to imitate the patience, seriousness, and so- 
briety, with which he has prosecuted his researches. 


Art. X. An (A) Historical and Descrifitivc Account of St. Edmunds 
Bury, in the County of Suffolk ; comprising an ample Detail of the 
Origin, Dissolution, and venerable Remains of the Abbey, and other 
Places of Antiquity in that ancient Town. By Edmimd Gillingwater. 
Foolscap 8vo. pp. 300. Price 6s. Rackham, Bury. 

'“THIS little work may properly be recommended to strangers, 
■** who delight to visit antiquities. Of the magnificent 
structures, whose remnants Britain possesses, few could vie in 
splendour with the abbey of Bury St. Edmund’s. On this ab- 
bey, rather than the town, the work before us is employed; 
and though we must be allowed to doubt some of its inferences, 
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we arfe glad to see so much inforrtiation compressed into a vo- 
lume convenient For the pocket. 

The present appellation of this town is undeniably derived 
from its being the burial-place of Edmund, King of the East 
Angles, in the ninth century, who was martyred by the Danes, 
and who, after his martyrdom, performed abundance of mira- 
pies. The legends of those days relate, that the head of this 
king, being at the time of his murder separated from the body, 
was sought by his friends with great anxiety ; after continuing 
their search without effect, at length, in desperation, they in- 
voked the saint himself, on which the head immediately ex- 
claimed, * here ! here ! here!' and, as Lidgate informs us, 
who being a monk of Bury must surely, know, 

€ And never ceased of al that longe daye, 

So for to crye til they kam where he laye.* 

And having found the head, he says — 

4 Thug was ther wepyng medly’d with gladnesse. 

And ther was gladnesse medly’d with wepyng ; 

And hertly sobbing meynt with ther sweetnesse, 

And soote compleyntes-medly’d with sobbyng, 

Accord discordyng and discord accordyng ; 

For for his deth though they fele smarte, 

This sodeyn myracle rejois’d ageyu their hearte.* p. 35 

The head all this* while had been guarded by a wolf, who, 
like a good fellbw, after peaceably attending the funeral, re- 
tired to his native woods. His generosity is deservedly 
commemorated, and his picture preserved, in the arms of 
the abbey. 

The abbots were lords of the town and the adjacent district, 
By royal donation ; but their subjects were frequently unruly, 
and from time to time in rebellion. At the dissolution of reli- 
gious houses, the principal charges brought against this insti- 
tution were, that ‘ the abbot spent too much time at his granges, 
or country seats ; that he played at cards, and did not preach.* 
The income of the abbey is computed by Speed at 2,336/. 16s. 
The lands have been estimated at 200,000 /. per annum of pre- 
sent rents ! 

A notable remnant of heathenish superstition was preserved, 
at this abbey, in the procession artd offering of a white bull, 
with various ceremonies ; which being performed for barren 
women, whether present or absent, in England or on the Conr 
tinent, was of infallible efficacy. A superstition of much 
greater consequence, was that which condemned and exe- 
cuted, at Bury , forty witches in one year; ( 1 644.) a super- 
stition which Butler nas not omitted to ridicule. 
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‘ Other absurd practices formerly prevailing in this town Were, what was 
called the jiilloreum and tumberellam ; that is, the pillory for men, and the 
(Cucking-stool, or ducking-stool for women 5 this last was a machine made 
use of formerly in chastising women that were addicted to notorious scold- 
ing 5 they were first fastened into a large chair, and then with a sort of 
crane swung over plunged into a piece of water, and then drawn through it. 

Three of these duckings were valued at ten-pence ! The dimen- 
sions of the churches, the lists of abbots, mayors, and members 
of parliaments, the registers of charities and donations, and the 
catalogue of plants indigenous in the vicinity, are very properly 
inserted, and the volume is adorned with several plates execut- 
ed by an amateur. 


Art. XL Publications of the Religious Tract Society: To which is pre- 
fixed an Account of the jOngin and Progress of the Society, with Ex- 
tracts of Correspondence, foreign and domestic. 2 Vols. pp. 1000. 
price ip 8vo. 'fine, 12 s. — 12mo. 8 j. Burditt (at the Society’s Deposi- 
toiy^No. 60, Paternoster-row), 1806. 

jPHESE volumes comprize the publications of the Religious 
Tract Society ; an instituti r;* established in 1799, for the 
sale and distribution of Tracts, and whose chief object in 
uniting them into volumes, is to guide the purchaser in his 
selection. We have perused them with sincere pleasure ; for 
the various subjects they treat are the most interesting and 
important, and the manner in which they are treated is per- 
spicuous, suitable, and truly evangelical. But our highest 
gratification lias arisen from reflecting on the channels in which 
these streams of eternal truth are intended to flow, and the ob- 
jects they are designed to accomplish. The consideration — that 
by these publications the stupid and ignoraut may be enlight- 
ened, the obdurate terrified and melted, the dissolute reclaim- 
ed, the profane urged to pour out his heart, not in curses, 
but in prayer — that such effects may be produced and have been 
produced, fills us with the most elevating and exquisite sensa- 
tions. We have long lamented that the diffusion of literature 
.is a very different thing from the diffusion of virtue, and that 
the easy circulation of knowledge has been perverted into the 
service of licentiousness, infidelity, and sedition.' but in con- 
templating the exertions of this and similar institutions, we 
can indeed bless God for the press and the chanty-school . 

The object of this Society will strongly recommend it, to all 
who are duly actuated by a spirit of patriotism, philanthropy, 
and religion. awful influence of irreligion on the political 
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stability, and the individual comforts, of any .nation, has been 
declared by examples too near to be unimpressive, and too re- 
cent to be forgotten. It must, indeed, occasion no less sur- 
prize than regret, that some who are professedly friends to the 
cause o^ our national independence, should insidiously sap its 
only sure foundation, and not merely display their contempt 
of the Gospel by their own conduct, but inculcate among others 
indifference to its obligations, or doubts of its truth. Those, 
too, who are really desirous of 6 bettering the condition of the 
poor’, cannot surely be uninterested in the dissemination of 
those principles, whose benevolent efficacy on their habits and 
comforts, it requires so little observation to ascertain. But to 
a third class no argument or hint can be necessary ; no man, 
who extends his views beyond the limits of life, and considers 
the souls of his countrymen as immortal, and depending for 
their ultimate disposal on the decision of this probationary state, 
can need any stimulus to the promotion of a judicious attempt, 
to strengthen the cause of Christ, and make men wise unto sal- 
vation. 

As to the propriety and utility of the plan adopted by this 
Institution, we conceive no scruple can be entertained. It may 
be well, however, to subjoin the testimony of two eminent and 
venerable prelates, whose sentiments are properly prefixed to 
these volumes. The excellent Archbishop Seeker observes — * 
u a very useful method of spreading the knowledge of religion, 
is by distributing, or procuring to be distributed, such pious 
books, especially to the poorer sort, as are best suited to their 
capacities and circumstances. Much good may be done this 
way to considerable numbers at once, in a most acceptable 
manner, for a trifling expence.” To the same effect is the 
opinion expressed by the present Bishop of Durham : “ the be- 
nefits to be derived from Sunday Education may be very greatly 
assisted by the dispersion of small cheap tracts on religious anil 
moral duties.” 

The nature of theiieTracts is various ; some relate the lives of 
eminently pious men, others seize on striking and affecting oc- 
currences that are calculated to impress the public mind, and 
others are direct and regular addresses to the vicious and in- 
considerate in different circumstances of life, and several are in 
the form of dialogues and narratives. Some of these are original ; 
others are extracted from our best religious writers of different 
denominations. It may be mentioned, as a strong recommenda- 
tion to candid and pious persons of all classes, that the object of 
these Tracts is not to promote either bigotry or schism; ail 
topics of inferior consequence are merged in the grand design, 
— “a continued and' an impressive exhibition of the way of 
a dinner’s salvation by Jesus Christ,’ 
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Concerning religious publications in general, the Committee 
justly observe, in the Report prefixed, 

44 that the style of their composition, and the expence of their purchase, 
are almost exclusively calculated for the higher and middle classes of soci- 
ety ; and* therefore, when they have had both circulation and effect, thert 
will still remain a very numerous class of persons, who, having neither ex- 
citement to read, nor means to purchase, are deprived of an important benefit. 

44 To excite the habit of reading, and the desire of instruction y to choose 
appropriate subjects, and to apply them in a striking and an engaging 
manner ; to publish tracts at so low a rate, as to be within every person’s 
means to purchase, and to distribute them gratuitously, where excitement 
fails, and poverty forbids to acquire them : these surely are objects and I 
exertions worthy of general regard.” ' 

Subscriptions are solicited and employed to enable the socie- 
ty to distribute and sell the tracts at a cheap rate. Subscribers 
are entitled to purchase the tracts at a reduced price. A com- 
mittee, appointed annually, meet in London once a fortnight, 
to conduct the concerns of the society, receive communica- 
tions, &c. Many of these, as well from the Continent as from 
different parts of our country, are annexed to this report ; they 
will be found interesting to the reader, and encouraging 
to the friends of the institution. 

Some of the tracts, we find, are in the Welsh and Gaelic, 
others in the French, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch languages. 
The latter have been circulated, with truly Christian philan- 
thropy, among the prisoners of war resident in this country, 
and the efforts of the distributors in this, as in other instances, 
have been zealous, acceptable, and successful. Indeed, it is 
evident to us, that the exertions of the committee have borne 
an honourable proportion to the important nature of the task 
they have undertaken. 

A different sort of tracts, it seems, has lately been published, 
adapted for circulation by the hawkers. These are of a more 
attractive nature than many of the first series, and are adorned 
with wood cuts. With a view entirely to supplant the circula- 
tion of the mischievous trash which pollutes our towns and vil- 
lages, these little pieces are sola to the vendor so much 
cheapqr as to afford him an incomparably greater profit. His 
interest therefor? being engaged, not only are the incentives 
to vice removed, but the pictures and principles of virtue are 
disseminated. 

We cannot but earnestly recommend an institution which 
thus enables the light of truth to diffuse itself over our native 
land, dissipating the shades of ignorance, and extinguishing at 
once the delusions of error, and the fires of iniquity. Its ope- 
rations may be instrumental in promoting the approach* "of that 
period, which all who delight to expect, will desire to acecle* 
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rate,— a period when there shall be no more need for mutual 
admonition, when philanthropic institutionss shall expire 
in the completion of their objects, and when they shall 
no longn teach 9 every man his neighbour , saying , know the Lord, 
but all shall know Him from the least to the greatest ! ! 


Art. XII. Views of Picturesque Cottages , with Plans . By W. Atkinson, 

Architect. Royal 4*to. Plates Twenty. Price ll. Is. in Boards: 

11. 1.5s. coloured. Gardiner, London, 1805. 

jQTSPOSED, as we are, to increase the comforts of the poor. 
By every method compatible with frugality, we have been 
of late repeatedly gratified by the attention paid to the proper 
construction of their cottages. Gentlemen of landed property 
have studiously endeavoured to unite neatness, cleanliness, and 
salubrity, with ornamental appearance ; and while they have 
decorated their own demesnes with pleasing objects, they have 
wished their tenants should partake of all the conveniences in- 
cident to their station. Hence we have had a variety of pub- 
lications, proposing plans, and projecting subjects, of this de- 
scription ; but the work before us is the only one we have no- 
ticed, that has thought of selecting what has been already done, 
and communicating to those whom it may concern, the result 
of experiments, not instituted for the purpose of experiment, 
but suggested bv the natural good sense, or experience, of indi- 
viduals. The opinion of an old woman, who had inhabited a 
cottage all her life, would have its value in our judgement, 
were we engaged in building cottages ; and possibly too, we 
might sometimes prefer it, however empirical, to that of an 
architect, which was only speculative. A more considerable^ 
collection of cottages, as constructed in different parts of Eng- 
land, as adapted to different scites, to level ground, to hills, \o 
ipountains, to the lake side, or adjacent to a river ; as near to 
towns, to other dwellings of the smaller kind, or as solitary ; 
as sheltering a small family, or a large one ; as containing con- 
veniences suitable to the various wants of its inmates, and 
taany other particulars— ^could not fail of being both interesting 
and profitable. The devices constructed by the inhabitant 
himself, should be carefully examined ; their intention noted, 
and how far they answered his purpose : the place where they 
were stationed, their connection with other parts of the same 
dwelling ; and, in short, that minor (economy, as it appears at 
first sight, which is, in fact, the major application of ingenuity 
contrivance, and labour. 

W e are obliged to Mr, Atkinson for the hints he affords, and 
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for the judicious and useful plan he has adopted ; though wc 
cannot say that the execution of it equals our conception of 
what is possible and desirable. It contains thirteen subjects, of 
which there arc twelve views and seven plans : one plate shews 
the parts of windows at large. The particular description of 
each plate gives some information as to its materials and con- 
struction ; and the introductory discourse lays down, very 
briefly, previous principles, as to situation, outline, effect of light 
and shade, &c. ; we are much pleased with his thougnts 
on the materials used in building cottages, though we know, 
at the same time, that this article must be governed by local 
circumstances. 

As we cannot expect that an architect should run over Eng- 
land in quest of such subjects as we have alluded to, we 
could be glad if reports on the mo*t convenient of those al- 
ready constructed, were communicated to the Society for bet-* 
ter mg the condition of the poor, or to some other of a similar 
nature, for the purpose of publication. Many good hints 
might be selected from such a compilation, and the remarks 
to which the description of others would give occasion, could 
not fail of proving highly instructive and useful. 

The views in this work, with the vignette, by way of fron- 
tispiece title, are executed in aqua tinta : a more masterly 
management of this mode of engraving would have given 
more effect, and more interest, to several of these subjects. 
The grain is occasionally very fine and tender ; but the whole 
together can seldom boast of much harmony, composition, 
or keeping. 


Art. XIII. Letters on Natural History : exhibiting a View of the Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of the Z>eityi so eminently displayed in the 
Formation of the Universe ; and various Relations of Utility, which 
Inferior Beings have to the Human Species. Calculated particularly 
for the Use of Schools, and young Persons in general, of both Sexes ; 
in Order to impress their Minds with a just Idea of its great Author. 
Illustrated by upwards of one Hundred engraved Subjects, applicable tq 
the Work. By John Bigland, &c. &e, 12mo. t>p, 450. Price 9s, 
Longman and Co, 1806. 

jyjR. Bigland seems to have confided on his temporary credit, 
and the popular nature of his subject, for that success 
which he has not deserved by his ability, or his diligence. He 
compels us to believe, that his knowledge of natural history 
is not the most extensive, that he has only assumed the duty 
of a compiler, and, though his style is tolerably fluent and 
agreeable, that ho has not taken pains to m?ke it correct, 
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differ from him entirely, as to the plan which he has pursued in 
the arrangement of this work. He is of opinion that 

« Systematic arrangements, however advantageous they may be to the 
professed naturalist, tend more frequently to embarrass than to inform the 
juvenile student, or the common reader. The system of Linnaeus ap- 
pears too complex and artificial for common readers, or young students, 
whose circumstances, occupations, pursuits, and future prospects, do not 
permit them to make the study of natural history the business of their fives* 
His distinctions also, being chiefly founded on the number of teeth, do 
not seem sufficiently obvious to be useful to the generality of readers/ 

4 The classing of the elephant with the armadillo ; of the cat and the 
hedge-hog with the bear, and of the horse with the rhinoceros and the com- 
mon hog, produces such combinations, as we may, without hazard, assure 
ourselves, will never be long remembered by young students, amidst the 
multiplicity of other pursuits/ 

Mr. B. therefore has pursued another method, ( ranging the 
different orders, according to their visible resemblance, to some 
well known animal, which exhibits a characteristic distinction, 
obvious at first sight, without burdening the memory with arti- 
ficial systems and scientific discriminations/ 

On the contrary, we think that such an amusing book as 
Mr. B/s, should be used to interest a young reader in the details 
of scientific classification, and that a work which might be 
highly useful to him, in combining correct information with 
amusement, becomes highly injurious when it teaches him to 
be contented with a superficial knowledge, which he will soon 
forget, or remember to little purpose. A book of this familiar 
nature is read with avidity, like a volume of anecdotes, but 
the reader can never retain the system of nature in his mind 
by a succession of descriptions unconnected by any common 
tie, without order, dependence, or relation. They retire be- 
yond the sphere of his mind ; he maintains no controul even 
over the nearest, and cannot recal them on any emergency ; 
they flit before his eyes indistinctly, in ever varying combi- 
nations, but constantly elude his grasp. Almost the only ad- 
vantage he possesses is, that when any new circumstance for- 
cibly brings them again under consideration, he knows that he 
has seen them before ; though where, he cannot remember. 
In the same manner, and to the same purpose, some young 
people read history without a table or chart of chronology, 
and study geography without maps. This idle mode ha$ 
been sufficiently condemned, and, we hoped, was nearly aban- 
doned. We thought that experience haa long enough demon- 
strated the absolute necessity of system and method in the edu- 
cation of youth, and that the general diffusion of scientific 
attainments in the present age, was owing chiefly to the orderly 
systems adopted iu almost every branch of study. Mr. B t wiu 
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not proceed farther, we hope, in restoring the reign of dis- 
order and obscurity. We conjure him qot to give us any 
letters on chemistry adapted to .general readers, in vvbich 
every salt shall be described under its vulgar name, according 
to its external appearance, and most obvious or curious ef- 
fects. It would please us far more to see a new edition of his 
Natural History, regularly classified, and we should be happy 
tp announce it to our young readers as a valuable acquisition. 
In the mean time, vve recommend them to peruse the present 
work, as a compilation of very Useful and entertaining infor- 
mation, free from indecorous allusions, and interspersed with 
useful reflections, but not by any means as an > elementary 
treatise on natural history. The copper-plates annexed to 
this work are no credit to it ; they appear to be copied from 
Bewick’s wood cuts. 

We are sorry that Mr. B. undertook to say something about 
metals and minerals, without acquiring even a smattering of real 
knowledge on the subject. What can he expect, but the con- 
tempt or his youngest readers, when he informs them that 
* copper zV a hard , heavy , ductile metal , abounding with vitriol , 
and an ill-diges'ed sulphur called verdigrease . — Iron is a com - 
pound of different materials . — Lead is a compound of earth and 
sulphur , together with a small portion of mercury!' 

This singular proof of ignorance is not to he taken as a spe- 
cimen of the work ; and certainly, in descriptipns like Mr. 
B.’s, where so little precision is attempted, it i$/ not very easy 
to be incorrect. The plan here pursued is little more than a 
character of the several animals, and anecdotes descriptive oftheir 
manners and uses. Nothing like a definitions to be found in 
the hook. 

With respect to the moral tendency of this work, it evi- 
dently forms an important recommendation in Mr. B.’s opi- 
nion. Whatever may have been his motives for introducing 
continual references to a divine Author, we are pleased that he 
has done it; and though we perceive his philosophical optimism 
pervading the work, we are npt much afraid that it will 
injure the juvenile reader. Yet we are rather surprized and 
dissatisfied, that he has omitted all mention of that general 
deluge, which the organic remains of a former world so clearly 
demonstrate ; and that in noticing the circumstance of an ele- 
phant’s tusk being dug up in Flintshire, he should overlook 
the obvious explanation, pretend that it was wrapped in impe- 
netrable mystery, and call it, absurdly enough, a lusus nature- 
We are sorry to notice such a mode of thinking in Mr. Big- 
land, and are unwilling to entertain the fears it excites. 

In conclusion, Ave warn our young readers against supposing. 
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as they easily may from Mr. B.’s performance, that a belief in 
the power, wisdom, and beneficence of our Creator, is that re- 
ligion which has the promise of the life that is to come. When 
they reflect that this wisdom has detected, and this power will 
punish, the sins that are committed against that beneficence, 
they will see the necessity of a better instructor than Mr. B.* 
and have recourse to a better book than the book of nature. 

We admire that mode of studying the visible creation which 
leads us to contemplate its Author ; but we remember that it 
is only of subordinate importance ; and that when permitted to 
supersede a concern for his mercy, as revealed in the gospel, 
it is offensive in his sight, and dangerous to our eternal 
welfare. 


Art. XIV. Address to the British Public, and particularly to their Grand 
Juries . 8vq. pp* 84*. Price Is. 6d. Rivingtons, 1806. 

TpHE author of thifc pamphlet is one of those, and we rejoice 
that there are many, who recognize the hand of Provi- 
dence in the convulsions and changes of political establish- 
ments, and who is not so blinded, by contemplating the richesor 
civilization of our country, as to overlook the dangers which 
it has to fear from internal corruption. He has ventured to 
undertake an inquiry into the moral state of the nation, and how- 
ever defective and erroneous it may be, in particular instances, 
bis patriotic solitude deserves our warm commendation. The 
alarming increase of irreligion and immorality, is in his opi- 
nion too evident to be disputed; the degree of this increase, 
on the whole, we suspect is considerably exaggerated ; not be- 
cause present times are more virtuous, but because preceding 
times were more vicious, than our author apprehends. But 
without discussing the difference in intrinsic value, between 
superstitious formality and avowed impiety, we may certainly 
conclude that the latter is by far the most dange*)us to the 
political stability of any commonwealth. When religion it- 
self is iusulted, when the bible is neglected and despised, and, 
consequently, when all sensibility, either moral or patriotic* 
is overwhelmed beneath the prevailing flood of luxury and sen- 
suality, there is too much Reason to look forward with dismay, 
and backward with regret. In such a state of things, our au- 
thor invokes-the cooperation of all ranks, to promote a general 
reform, and to avert the blow which has been so long sus- 
pended over us. ,Hc calls on the Grand Juries of the country, 
as being peculiarly entitled and qualified to search into the 
various sources of public danger, and to investigate and apply 
appropriate remedies. He discusses, with various success, the 
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several tonics, General Education, Small Farms, Poor laws, the 
(supposed) Decline of the Established Church, Female dress 
and manners, Tithes, the Theatre, Masquerades, Elections, 
defects of our intricate system of jurisprudence, together 
with various subjects that have fallen under the cognizance of 
the Society for the suppression of vice* His principles are 
usually just, but his observation appears to be confined, and 
often misled by particular prepossessions. We join with him in 
lamenting the thin attendance of the churches in different parts, 
and to this cause, not to the increase of the dissenters, we impute 
theprevalence of open immorality. The worthy author seems to 
have suspected, that the root of this evil is to be found in the 
seminaries for clerical education, but he has not ventured td 
pursue his speculations, or at least to publish their result. 

We think that he has done wrong in even hinting, without cen- 
sure, at the groundless reproaches which heretofore have been 
aimed at Sunday schools ; and that in his reference to the pub- 
lications of the Tract Society, he has particularized a general 
censure, with much more zeal than truth. We can only sup- 
pose that he lias pronounced upon tracts which he has never 
read, because we think him too sensible to misunderstand, and 
too conscientious to calumniate. We are surprized that he 
should talk of i applying the Theatre to the noblest pumoses 
of virtue, under the direction of talents and integrity.’ If the 
Truth of the Gospel should ever condescend to tread the 
boards of a play house, we are persuaded she would soon de- 
claim to empty boxes ; the gay world would discover that she 
was a vastly queer and methodistical personage, and would 
avoid their favourite haunt with as much holy abhorrence as 
if it were a conventicle. The abuses attendant on Elections 
are treated with spirit; it is a subject which no Christian 
patriot, we think, can review without shame and indignation. 

As to the mode of suppressing the various evils enumerated, we 
think othej; schemes might be suggested, in addition to those 
which our author hasslightly noticed; but his work is intended, less 
to advise measures, than to alarm public men into that vigilance 
and exertion which their country has a right to expect, and to 
put every Englishman on his guard, ne quid respublica detrimenti 
capiat . 


Art. XV. An Abridgment of the History of New England \ for the us* 
of Young Persons ; by Hannah Adams, (reprinted) foolscap 8? 0* 
pp 151. Price 3s. Burditt 1806. 


]V/f RS. H. Adamsis known in this country, as the compiler of a 
1 highly respe<jtable theological dictionary, intilled A Vi$wof 
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Religions *. 'Her present work is intended chiefly for the us.e 
of schools; it is well adapted for this purpose, and we cor- 
dially recommend its introduction into every juvenile library, 
as it combines moral and religious reflections of supreme 
importance, with a familiar history of transactions too little 
known in this country, though highly interesting to Britons and 
freemen. 


Art. XVI. A Collection of Mathematical Tables for the Use of Students , &C. 
by Andrew Mackay, L.L.D. F.R.S. Ed. 8vo. pp. 324?. Price 7* 
Longman and Co. 

Mackay has been laudably employed in compiling auseful, 
cheap, and portable set of tables for the general purposes of 
the students in universities and academies, for the practical navi- 
gator, geographer, and surveyor, and for many others in diffe- 
rent departments in life. The tables are 93 in number, including 
nearly all those which are contained in the requisite tables . 
published by order of the Board of Longitude, and some of 
them in a more compendious form : great care seems to hive 
been paid to the correction of the tables at the press, and they 
cannot fail of proving serviceable to calculators in general. 
There are many other tables which do not often occur in ! 
similar works ; such as annuity tables, comparative measures, 
English, Scotch, and French, and several adapted to the exi- 
gencies of chronology, fortification, mechanics, &c. 

These tables are not arranged with all that regard to order 
which some might have expected. Important objects, how- 
ever, as to cheapness and portability, are accomplished by 
the present arrangement, the pages being entirely filled 
up. Most readers would have wished the explanation of 
each table to have accompanied it, but this was probably in- 
consistent with the above important consideration. As it is 
however, an alphabetical index ought to have been added, ^re- . 
ferring both to the table and its explanation, for which purpose 
one set of pages would have been better in. all respects. At 
present, the table of contents refers only to the tables, while 
the tables do not refer to the descriptions, nor these to the 
tables, as they ought to do by their respective pages. We 
hope the sale of this' useful volume, may soon give the 
author an opportunity of improving upon these hints U a < 
seconfl edition. 

* See Eel. Her. Vol. I. p. .435, . 
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The Alexandriad . 


Art. XVII. The Alexandriad. Being an humble Attempt to enu* 
merate, in Rhyme, some of those Acts which distinguish the Reign of 
the Emperor Alexander. Royal 4to. pp. 28. Price 2/. &/. Westley. 

W E are among those who entertain a high degree of esteem 
for the illustrious prince whose character has given occa- 
sion to these rhymes ; and we are therefore disposed to regard 
with some complacency an attempt to celebrate it. Yet we 
are compelled to acknowledge that all our respect for this ex- 
alted theme has not enabled us to read the Alexandriad with 
any tolerable patience; so troublesome is it, on some occasions, 
to possess the slightest sense of delicacy, or the smallest par- 
ticle of taste. Moreover, we have been strangely beset with 
suspicions, that our poet had some ulterior object in contem- 
plation, beyond that of venting his feelings, and offering hi* 
homage at the shrine of merit. 

To explain at once the cause of our spleen, it* niay be suf- 
ficient to inform the reader, that the Emperor Alexander, alias 
Alexis, alias Caesar, is the best and greatest man that ever ex- 
isted ; reviving and uniting the accomplishments of Alexander, 
Epaminondas, Antoninus, Atrides, Achilles, Nestor, Ulysses, 
&c., and particularly remarkable for, his filial virtue, apcl his 
military glory; ‘ ‘ mankind his family — the world his care!’ 1 
the empress Louisa, also, is a model of her sex, her eyes 
expressive, her breath good, and her mien majestic, com- 
bining all the excellences, each of which, in ancient times, 
was singly sufficient to immortalize a heroine or a goddess. 

Perhaps the reader hesitates to take our word for the exist- 
ence of two such constellations, or rather hemispheres, of ex* 
ccllence, on one throne ; here is the poet’s own affidavit : — 

* Let Fame no longer boast the Grecian age. 

The god-like Ammon, or the Theban sage ; 

No more o’er Antoninus' ashes mourn, 

Or pensive sigh o'er faultless Trajan’s urn ; 

Again they live — for lo ! their various worth, 

Regenerated, owns a nobler birth ; 

And, join’d with ev’ry grace (fond Heav’n’s behest )>, 

United, blooms hv*Alexander’s breast. 

The soul of great Atrides there we see, 

Temper’d by mercy and humanity ; 

Achilles’ ardor, undebas’d by rage, 

A Nestor too, uncumber’d by his age ; 

The prudence which enrich’d Ulysses’ mind; 

(But void of guile, atod pregnant at the wind ;) 

The filial love which grac’d Eneas’ course, 

And prov’d and honour’d his celestial source ; 

Sweetly with kindred virtue there combine, 

And with seraphic lustre jnildly ftbiae.’ J?. % 
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As to quoting the description of Louisa, it is out of the 
Question ; we spare the blushes of our beloved country women. 

But we have not donfc with the emperor. 

* The character of this monarch,* says our author, < Would suffer front 
ihe feebleiless of delineation by a Tacitus, a Pliny, or a fiurke ; I dare not 
attempt the pertraiture — all I can do id, to offer a faint sketch of a feW 
prominent features, in the hope that some ablet artist will finish out the 
likeness/— Pref. iv. 

The preface and notes are copious, and carefully keep the 
main object in view; we prefer them to thfc poem, highly as 
\vc prize itj because they are more amusing, more tinctured 
with truth, and far easier to understand. Besides* the author 
has crouded them with learned quotations; and this proof of 
Scholarship we accept in compensation for so me^trivialr breached. 
of English grammar: for instance* 

(First line.) . * Thou Pow’r divine, who strung the Mantuan lyre,-—* 
When at his feet Bebryce’* tyrant laid / — 

We laydown this book with great satisfaction, in which thd> 
reader will share ; claiming kindred with the 4 divine’ Alexan- 
der, he will surely exult that he also is a man ; and he cannot 
fail to rejoice that this glorification of our common nature has 
been accomplished by such means, and by such an agent* 
without any degradation of poetry, or prostitution of genius. 


Art. XVI II, An Answer to the Inquiry ihto the Siute of the Nation ; with, 
Strictures on the Conduct of the present Ministry. To which is added* 
a Supplement on the Prospects and Terms of Peace* Seventh Edition* 
8vo. pp. 227. Price 58. Murray, 1806* 

^jpHE public approbation of thia pamphlet has already 
been strongly expressed by the demand of seven edi- 
tions; a compliment to which it was justly entitled, by the 
ability of the author, as well as by the important nature of the 
subject. He has undertaken to answer every complaint in the 
work which he opposes ; and in pursuing this honest, though 
occasionally embarrassing plan, hdJias succeeded very respect- 
ably* He has in many instances completely refuted the de- 
clamations of the Inquiry, by a pointed statement of facts* 
and demonstrated the fallacy of its arguments; but we acknow- 
ledge that he has sometimes ventured into a train of reasoning, 
which we should feel great difficulty in adopting. His reflec- 
tions on the relation, which the measures of the present mU 
nistry have borne to the eulogiums of their panegyrist, and to the 
expectations of the country, will be loudly echoed by some of 
f readers* and his speculations on the prospect of peace will 
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be found extremely judicious; on these topics, however, we hare 
no inclination to expatiate. 

The author of the Answer will not impute it to any disre- 
spect, that we decline detailing particularly the arguments of his 
wort. Our review of the Inquiry itself (which he calls the 
Manifesto of the New Ministry, and which certainly wds any 
thing rather than what it professed to be,) and the apprehen- 
sions which our readers must feel with regard to the pend- 
ing campaign, will render any farther discussion of the last, 
on our pages, comparatively uninteresting. We must be con- 
tented therefore with recommending a perusal of this work, to 
all who have been captivated by the rhetoric of the Inquiry, 
or deceived by its misrepresentations. But we must not be un- 
derstood to sanction this Answer with unqualified praise; the 
author has been sometimes the advocate or a party, rather than 
the asserter of truth ; and the warmth, as well as the haste, which 
strongly marks Tiis performance, has occasioned him to ad- 
vance some exceptionable opinions, and to lavish his praises and 
-censures with too little discrimination. We have been assured, 
however, that he has no connection with any political party ; 
and considering the difficulty of writing a polemical work 
with perfect coolness and accuracy, we are oi opinion that a 
better Answer on the vvhole, could not have been expected. 
We venture to promise the reader considerable information 
and pleasure in perusing it. The statement of the general dis- 
position and feeling of the Dutch nation, appears to have 
been drawn up on the spot, and is particularly deserving of 
notice. % ; . i 

— 

Art. XIX. Select Fables , written far the Pur hose of instilling into the Minis sf 

early Youth a true Sense of Religion and Virtue . Translated from tie 

French of M. Florian. 12mo. pp. 160. Price 3s. 6d . Harris. 18CXJL 

TXfE have seldom seen a book written so little to the purpose. 

Some of the fables are pointed and useful ; but 'most 
pf them convey a dubious or exceptionable moral, and the 
rest convey no moral at all. Virtue can gain nothing by 
Mentioning theft, (Fab. xxiv.) if not with praise, yet without 
reprobation; nor can religion gain more by initiating children 
into the use of profane exclamations. (See pp.23-^1.) — Many of 
the fables are copied from other works, sometimes with an alter- 
at ion, but rarely with improvement. The 2 f Ith fable we believe 
is original ; it relates a fierce and violent conflict between two 
baldheaded men, who saw a piece of ivory, shining in a cor- 
ner, and disputed the possession of it; when the victor seized 
upon his prize, it proved to be an ivory comb ! JJpwinany of 
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our readers are wasting their time and strength in contending 
for objects of as little real utility ? 

We do not approve of chefs d* oeuvre, and petitmaitre , in a 
book intended for early youth ; but the style in general is easy 
and suitable. The plates are smartly executed. 


Art* XX. Hints for the Security of the Established Church . Humbly 
addressed to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, pp. 39* 
Price 1/. Ratchard. 1806. 

TPHE writer of this pamphlet certainly falls tfithin the cog- 
nizance of a'couit of justice, rather than a court of cri- 
ticism. He is chargeable with crimes and misdemeanors* 
many more than commonly fall to the share of one individual ; 
and when we have established our point, by making out a list* 
(omitting legal precision for the sake of brevity,) we shall resign, 
his work to the notice of more competent judges. Imprimis, 
writing an anonymous threatening letter, endeavouring to 
extort money, spreading false alarms, leasing-making, libelling* 
defamation, subornation of perjury, &c, &c. &c. To wit, writing 
the Hints, and threatening the amiable and Most Reverencf* 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, (whom God preserve) with 
martyrdom — urging the House of Commons to grant money 
for the purpose of building liew churches — frightening honest 
people out of their wits, by a cry that the church is in danger * 
when it is not; — alienating the mind of our most gracious 
Sovereign from his loyal and affectionate subjects, the Dis- 
senters ; — publishing, that said Dissenters are plotting to over- 
throw the constitution of Church and State, when they are not; 
and this upon the information of one Dr. Priestly, whom the 
great majority of Dissenters had long before, and constantly 
since, renounced and disclaimed ; — accusing the Methodists of 
holding the scandalous, and by them detested, u calamities of 
the Calvinistic doctrine — persuading his Majesty to break his 
Coronation Oath, by violating the regufat ion sand spirit of the 
Toleration Act ! — all of which are against the peace of our 
Sovereign Lord the King, his crown and dignity. Smaller 
offences might be added, such as an assault, battery, and 
breach, of Priscian’s head ; accusing the Bishops of lion-retfi- 
dence, the Archdeacons of inactivity, the Clergy, under the 
name of noxious and disgraceful weeds, of hunting, gaming, 
drinking, and time-killing ; beside sundry slight misrepresen- 
tations of the constitution, the temper, and the conduct, of 
the Methodists.* 

* This writer says, that the Methodists undertake the ministerial office from laziness f 
Wc know this hint cannot generally be true, and we think from a “ Member of thft 
Church of England,” it U not remarkably prudent. 
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But notwithstanding the animosity which every good 
Christian and loyal subject must feel against this anonymous 
author, we dare not deny that there is some truth in his book, 

which, t 

c( like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

M Yet wears a precious jewel in its head.’ 1 


Art. XXI. Poems , written on different Occasions, fy Charlotte Richardson 
To which , is prefixed, some Account of the Author, together with 
the Reasons which have led to their Publication, by th^ Editor, 
Catherine Qippe. 8vo, pp. xxii. 128. Price 5s. Wilson, York; ^Longman, 
Johnson, Loudon. 1806. 

HTHIS volume comes before the public under circumstances 
A that must convert criticism into esteem, and severity intp 
compassion. The obscurity of the author’sorigin will protect her 
literary deficiencies from notice, aud the difficulties she 
has encountered will dignify the energy which has overcome 
them. Owing her early religious instruction to that salutary 
institution the Sunday school, and gaining all she knew from 
her own exertions through a fife of servitude, she has dis. 
played so much industry in the application of her ta- 
lents, so much virtuous energy, and so much genuine devo. 
tional feeling, that we feel a pleasure in expressing opr respect 
for her character, and our wish to contribute to her relief. 
Two years after her marriage she was left a widow with a 
lovely child, whosp illness added to theanguish of remembrance, 
the bitterness of apprehension. While she was under the 
pressure and the threat of such sorrows, her respectable friend 
became acquainted \vith her poetical efforts, and kindly set on 
foot a subscription for publishing some select pieces for her 
benefit. This project has met with considerable success, as 
we find from the periodical publications, in which Mrs, Cappe 
has furnished a statement of the profits. 

At one or two passages, expressive of glowing piety, Mrs. L. 
jbas thought fit to intrude .a Socinian explication in the shape 
of a refrigerating note; but the miserable lifelessness of the 
comment, 'only enhances the interest of the text. . 

Without mentioning the poetry of these compositions, which 
is bv no means contemptible, we can truly affirm, that the force 
and simplicity , with which the writer’s feelings are expressed, 
are often highly affecting ; and the humble, affectiqnate, anq 
devotional spirit, which they breathe, makes us forget every de^ 
lee* of the poems ? in sympathy and esteem * or the author. 
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An. XXII. Sketch of the Professional Life and Character of John Cl <rk 9 
M \ D. &c, &c. By J. R. Fenwick M. D. (Durham) Read at the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, November, 
1805. Svo. pp. 67. Price 2s. Murray, 1806. 

HPHE late Dr. Clark (of Newcastle) was born near Roxburgh 
1744; he was principally known as the author of 'Obser 'vations 
on Diseases which prevail in long Voyages to Hot Climates ,’ the 
result of his experience during two voyages to'the East Indies, 
between 1768 and 1772. For this work he received, from the 
Court of Directors, a gratuity of one hundred guineas. 

We notice this useful and well written memoir, chiefly because 
it supplies the young student with a model, which in many 
respects he will fine! very worthy of his imitation, and be- 
cause it strongly indicates the advantage of diligence and perse- 
verance in contending against the most formidable opposition. 

We regret that in a country like ours it should be ne- 
cessary to say that Dr. C. f* was a firm believer in Christianity 
we are assured that he had a pleasure in remarking the 
effect which a reliance on its truths, and the practice of its 
duties, have in enabling men to bear the evils of life with re- 
signation, and to meet death with firmness. He was an affec- 
tionate husband and father, a warm and steady friend, an in- 
dulgent master, a man of unbounded benevolence, and equally 
inaccessible to suspicion, and incapable of practising de- 
ceit. Dr. Clark was rather hasty in his temper : a fault (it ia. 
justly remarked) which is so often connected with great and 

f enerous qualities, that it generally meets with too much in- 
ulgence in society ; nay, is often absurdly considered as an 
indication of those virtues, with which it is not unfrequently 
united.” pp. 43-44* 

n » — — — " — »'■ ■ ■ * ■■■■■' — *— — 

Art. XX III. A Sermon ; preached at Holy Rhood Churchy Southampton ; 
on Sunday 9 August 10, 1806,* on the duty of Humanity toward the 
irrational Part of the Creation . By the Rev. Charles Sleech Hawtrey, 
A. B, Published at the request of the Insti tutor of the Annual Sermon 
On the Subject, pp, 20. Price is* Rivington. 1806. 

P ERHAPS it will be thought captious to quarrel with tbe 
title page of a sermon ; but we certainly think that, as 
mottos are not absolutely necessary, a quotation from Shakes- 
peare might have been dispensed with. Besides, the sentiment 
there expressed, we believe, is more poetical than true. The 
Sermon itself is sensible and appropriate; but it affords no 
great occasion for comment. We snail pass it over, with ex- 
pressing our approbation of the institution, and our wish that 
all subjects, when treated in the pulpit, may bear a distinct and 
cordial reference to the peculiar truths of the Christian dispen* 
nation. 
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Art. XXIV. Principles of the Science of tuning Instruments with fixed Tones j 

By Charles Earl Stanhope, 8vo. pp. 24. Stereotyped and printed by 

A. Wilson. 1806. 

'pHIS elegant and abstruse essay is only printed for private circula- 
tion \ and this circumstance, our musical readers will think, should 
rather urge than prevent our communicating its principles to the public*. 
Indeed we feel no difficulty in thus deviating from our usual plan, as it is 
a respect due to the science and ingenuity, which so eminently adorn the 
rank of the noble author. The acuteness, the perseverance, and the 
accuracy, of his researches into the construction of the octave, demand 
our highest praise ; but it will be seen that we cannot commend his 
musical ear, nor acquiesce in the system of tuning, which his experiments 
and calculations have induced him to recommend. 

By instruments with fixed tones, is meant, keyed instruments, such at 
organs, piano-fortes, &c. Instruments of this kind, from the tones being 
fixed, (that is, not alterable at pleasure like the stopt notes of a violin), 
must necessarily be in some measure imperfect ; for it is a fact, known long 
since to every scientific tuner, that, though an octave contains three major 
thirds, if those thirds are tuned perfect thirds to each other, they will fall 
short of a perfect octave. For instance, if we tune C E, perfect third, 
E G sharp, perfect third, and from that G sharp, or A flat, (which in 
these instruments are the same) another perfect third, this last sound will 
be less than perfect octave to C. 

It is also well known, that G sharp, and A flat, ought not to be the 
same sound ; for if G sharp be tuned perfect third to E, it will be found 
too flat to make even a tolerable third to C as A flat. The same may be 
said of D sharp, and E flat. 

But to proceed. If we find an octave by tuning twelve perfect fifths, 
it will considerably exceed a perfect octave, for example, if the following 
fifths be tuned perfect (CG.— GD.-—DA, — AE. — EB.-t-%BF sharp— 
F sharp C sharp — C sharp G sharp.— G sharp D sharp — D sharp 
A sharp— A sharp, E sharp. — E sharp B sharp ;) this B sharp, which 
.is. the same key as C natural, will be found considerably too acute, when 
compared with C tuned before. This imperfection his Lordship 
notices with considerable ingenuity, stating how he has proved it by 
tuning three monochords, and comparing the difference between 
a perfect octave and one found by the above method, 6cc. He 
observes that, u a beating will be heard, and a sound will be produced, not 
Very unlike the howling of a wolf at a distance. Now. the difference of 
pitch between C derived from the perfect quints (fifths) and the con^te 
ponding C derived from the octave, is what is technically called by tuners, 
the wolf 99 We however understand the wolf to be a term, given by 
tuners to the most imperfect fifth in their system, which is generally between 
G sharp, and D sharp ; though some tuners divide this imperfection be- 
tween two or more fifths. 

From "what has been observed respecting these natural imperfections, 
it will appear necessary, in tuning, to flatten or diminish sorqe, or all of 
the fifths, and to sharpen or augment the thirds $ and this is called 
temperament : every kind of temperament is called unequal temperament , 
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accept that which tunes all the fifths and thirds equally imperfect ; thit 
is called equal temperament , and is, we believe, seldom used. 

Now it must be obvious, that there will be imperfection somewhere, 
whatever temperament is used, and if it be taken from one part, it must 
fall on another : it is also clear that, the more fifths, out of the twelve, 
-are tuned quite perfect, the greater must be the imperfection of those 
which remain. How the noble author distributes these imperfections, will 
appear by his*system of tuning, which is as follows : \ 

1st. Middle C and C, bass second space, tuned octave. 

2d. G, bass fourth space, perfect fifth to C, bass second space. 

3rd. E, bass third space, perfect third to C bass second space ; E, treble 
first line, octave to this bass E ; and E, treble fourth space, octave to 
E, treble first line. 

4th„ B above bass staff, perfect fifth to bass E. 

5th. F, baas fourth line, perfect fifth below middle C ; then F, treble 
first space, octave to that bass F. 

6th. B flat, above bass staff, perfect fifth below treble F. 

7th. A flat, bass fifth line, equi-distant third between E below, and C 
above. 

(These thirds, his Lordship calls biequal thirds , and we must remark, 
that they are too large to make tolerable harmony. ) * 

8th. E flat, treble first line, perfect fifth above A flat. 

9th. D flat, bass third line, perfect fifth below A flat ; then D flat, 
below treble staff, octave to this D flat. 

10th. G flat, bass fourth space, perfect fifth below treble D flat. 

11th, and 12th. D below treble staff, and A treble second space, 
equi-distant fifths between G, bass fourth space, and £, treble fourth 
jspace. 

These fifths, his Lordship calls triequal quints ; to our ears, they seem 
shockingly imperfect, though he says, “ My mode of tuning does not 
produce one single offensive quint ” What then becomes of the im- 
perfection ? for if seven quints be tuned perfect, the other five must 
necessarily be more imperfect or offensive, than the fifths in equal tempera- 
ment* which, his Lordship observes, are all imperfect. 

The following statement of the thirds and fifths in the principal 
major keys, may enable the musical reader to form some idea of the 
state of perfection in those keys. 

In C, the third and fifth are both perfect. 

In G the third perfect, the fifth too small*, being a tri-equal quint. 

In D, the third nearly perfect, but rather too large, partly in consequence 
,ofD itself, ( a tri-equal quint to G) being too flat ; the fifth is too small, 
•being a tri-equal \ 

In A, the third too large, (being perfect fifth to G sharp, which is a 
~ ii-equal third) and A itself too flat, being a tri-equal quint to D ; the 
fifth ia imperfect, being tri-equal ; this key is therefore essentially 
;bad. 

* We say, too small or too large, in speaking of these intervals, becanse the 
third or fifth may be imperfect, from the k^y-note itself being out of tune, as will r 
frequently be found in this system, and not always from the note forming the interval*, 
being too flat or too sharp. 
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In E, the third too large, being Unequal between that note and C ; the 
fifth perfect. 

, In B, the third too large, being perfect fifth to a bi-equal third ; die 
fifth nearly perfect, but rather too large. 

F has fewer incongruities than most of the preceding keys, the third 
being pretty good, the fifth perfect, and the rest of the intervals tolerably 
melodious. 

In B flat, the third rather too large, the B itself being rendered some- 
what too flat, by being tuned two successive perfect fifths from C down- 
wards ; the fifth is consequently perfect. 

In E flat, the third much too large, being tuned perfect fifth to C, and E 
itself, being tuned perfect fifth to a bi-equal third (A flat) is too flat ; 
the fifth is nearly perfect. 

In A flat, the third too large, being hi-equal , the fifth perfect. 

In D flat, the third too large, this D itself being perfect quint , below 
A flat, which is too flat, the fifth perfect. 

Though this statement may give some idea of the effect of these keys, 
yet we must observe, that a scale may be defective, even if the third, fourth, 
and fifth are perfect ; for, in order to make the best melody, the most 
correct singers or violin players form the intervals of the scale in the 
following manner : From the key note ascending, tone major, then tone 
minor, semi-tone major, tone major, tone minor, tone major, and semi-tone 
major. That tuning, therefore, which approaches nearest to this scheme, 
is the most melodious ; and equal tonis, and semi-tones, are preferable tQ 
the tone minor being substituted for the tone major, and vice versa . 

We cannot leave this work without giving the following extract. 

* On an excellent piano-forte, (says his Lordship), tuned in my manner*, 
that favourite Portuguese hymn, called Adeste Fideles , which is commonly 
printed in A major, was played successively in that key, in the key of 
A fat major, in C major , and in' D fat major. The following was the 
result of this comparison. First, the piece was the most characteristic and 
sublime in the key .of A fat ; it was better in that key, than in the original 
key of A. Secondly, the hymn was comparatively intolerable in the key 
of C ; although, according to my temperament, the key of C is tuned 
perfect, having a perfect third, a perfect fourth, and likewise a perfect 
quint. Thirdly, the piece was better even in the key of D fat , than in 
the key of C, although the pitch of D fat (being higher up), is less 
suited to the character of that solemn composition, than th£ pitch of the 
key ofC. The striking* difference between those three keys, which every 
person with a good ear must feel, results principally from the thirds and 
sixths in each key respectively ; and those two keys, namely, D flat, and 
A flat, where the third in each is imperfect, and is of the exact value of a 
bi-equal third, are beyond comparison, better suited to the solemn character 
of the hymn, than the key of C, where the third is, on the contrary, tuned 
quite perfect. ’ 

His Lordship remarks, in the former part of his work, that, instead of 
the wolf there are no less than five wolves : (i. e. the quint wolf, and the 
wolves arising from the four different series of major thirds), he now 
observes, that a We have been in the habit of considering what is commonly 
called, the wolf as an inherent imperfection in every instalment which has 
exactly twelve fixed keys in each septave; whereas, the very remarkable 
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feet, just mentioned, and several others of a like kind, most clearly prove, 
that so far from the Jive wolves being imperfections, -it is precisely „the 
proper distribution of those wolves, which produces that charming ' and 
essential variety of character between the different keys, which is one of 
the chief requisites in a well-tuned instrument.” 

We cannot agree with his Lordship, that his distribution of the im- 
perfections just mentioned, is essential to the production of any charming or 
sublime effect ; on the contrary, we find bi-equal thirds and tri-equal quints , 
after accurate and repeated trials, too gross to give any thing like satisfac- 
tion to our ears. 

By referring to our statement of the keys above, it will be seen, at once, 
why Adeste Fideles will not sound well in its original key ; and though 
the key of C has a perfect third, fourth, and fifth, yet the moment we begin 
to modulate, we fall in with the bi-equal thirds and tr 'i-equal quints , to the 
offence of every correct ear j for it naturajly expects the chord to the fifth 
of the key (according to the usual accompaniment of the scale) to be 
tolerably good harmony. 

Lord S. mentions, at the conclusion of his work, an improved construc- 
tion of the monochord, which he has adopted with success, and also a 
curious set of 13 tuning glasses, adapted to his temperament. 

The typography of the work is exceedingly regular and beautiful, and con- 
fers high .honour on the stereotype press. The letter is elegantly cut, but, like, 
many of the fashionable founts, it is too thick to satisfy our notions of , 
symmetry. 


FRENCH LITERATURE* 

Art. XXV. Voyages de Pouqueville, &c. concluded from fi. 859. 

I N concluding our review of these interesting volumes, we shall direct 
our attention to some curious particulars which M. Pouqueville has 
ascertained, and which have not occurred to other travellers. 

Few travellers, indeed, would desire an intimate acquaintance with that 
famous state prison, called the Seven l owers, the Bastille of the Sublime 
Porte. Curiosity, it is true, may lead a man to survey the outside of a prison, 
as it once induced the write* of this article to seat himself on the outside 
of the Bastille ; many Europeans, too, have inspected the Seven Towers 
externally ; but who does not shrink from entering the gates ? It was 
the lot of M. Pouqueville, however, with many of his countrymen, to be- 
come familiar with this redoubted place of confinement. 

The imperial fortress of the Seven Towers, is by the Turks named 
Hiedicouler , and by the Greeks Eftacoulades . It was the,principal defence 
pf the city of Constantinople in the middle ages, and was taken by 
Mahomet II. in 1453, after an obstinate assault, which cost him, say the 
Turks, 12,000 men Vol. ii. p. 64. et passim . It is a tolerably regular pen- 
tagon, situated at the eastern extremity of the Propontidis, or Sea of Mar- 
mora. Each of its angles has a tower. Two other towers stand, one on 
pach side of the arch of Constantine. The whole extent of the ground it 
gccupig8 (nay be about 5^500 fathoms square* 
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Our author describes this place at length : it appears to be surrounded 
by a double circumvallation 5 but the description is not intelligible without 
a plate. We learn, however, that. 

The triumphal arch of Constantine still exists : it formerly was the 
passage to the golden gate, which was in the exterior enclosure of the 
Seven Towers. It is about 90 feet high ; but the ornaments of its front 
were beaten to pieces by the artillery employed in the siege. The face 
within the first enclosure presents a large shield, encircled by a crown of 
laurel, and within which is the ckrysimon. On each side of this arch, is a 
smalt door- way, with a circular heading, now filled up with masonry, and 
containing dungeons of Turkish construction. One of these sides is used 
as a powder magazine ; in the other is the famous vault of bloody where 
prisoners destined to be beheaded are executed. 

The external gate of the Seven Towers is painted red. To the right, 
on entering, stands a small armoury, filled with ancient bucklers, arms, and 
chains ; on the left is the residence of the Kiaya. Advancing to the 
second wall, we pass a small mosque with about forty houses, some 
gardens, heaps of stones, and a clump of trees, growing spontaneously on 
the ruins of a row of houses, burnt down twenty years ago, and not 
rebuilt. The second inclosure contains the dwelling of the Aga, and the 
apartments of the prisoners. The guards are a dozen of watchmen armed 
with staves ; and the commander of this fortress had long been a crier at 
one of the public mosques ; but his voice being no longer audible, he was * 
assigned this military dignity as an honourable retirement. From this 
gateway a short street turns to the triumphal arch. In a garden adjoining 
is the burying-filacc of the martyr s, where the Turks still keep up the forms 
Of the graves, in which those of their officers who fell at the assault of the 
Seven Towers were buried. They give them gigantic proportions, in 
order to impress vast ideas of their heroic ancestors; and every night 
a lamp is lighted before them by the- priest, and continues burning to their 
honour. The Turks consider the earth around as being wholly composed 
of the relics of those, whom they thus venerate for their bravery ; and they 
treajt it with the utmost respect. 

Several of the exterior towers next the sea are marked with black 
in various patches, which the Greeks affirm to be effects of the famous 
Greek fire, thrown from hence on the enemies' ships. There are several 
alleys and spaces between the first and second walls, where die French 
found, or made, walks, gardens, and retirements, the labours and interest 
of which moderated the* rigours of their captivity. A parapet wall 
encloses this space along by the side of the sea, in which art* built up 
shafts of columns, and fragments of marble. 

I cannot detail, says M. P. the quantity of trees which occupy the 
space I am now describing. It contains enormous nut* trees, phim trees, 
apricot trees, sorbus trees, jujubes, palm trees, sycamores, pomegranates ; 
a forest of laurels, lilacs, roses and jasmins. The iris, the tulip, the 
anemone, the violet, the pink, display their colours, and diffuse their 
fragrance. It is a chaos of ruins, stones, tombs, shrubs, and trees. Here, 
sings the nightingale, here croaks the toad, and here hoots the' owl. 

P. 92. 

Notwithstanding their guards, the French prisoners maintained a corre- 
spondence so extensive, that, in -a country where there is no ^st, 
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seldom aVeek passed in which they did not receive intelligence from 
Broussa, Nicomedia, Castambol, Carahissa, Caesarea in Cappadocia, and 
Warna.” We are compelled to admire their ingenuity and perse- 
wane e. 

A tolerably correct inference on the state of the Turkish government 
may be drawn from an occurrence narrated by M. P. The Bostangi 
Bachi ordered a certain Laze, or inhabitant of the Colchide, who had com- 
mitted murder, to be imprisoned in the Seven Towers. His comrades, the 
crews of two vessels armed on the Black Sea, learning that he was to be 
strangled at night, forced the gates of this strong hold, beat the guards, 
penetrated into the interior of the imperial citadel, and rescued their 
countryman. Hardly had they cleared him of the gateway when they 
announced their victory by a general discharge of their musquets, returned 
on board their vessel, shouting for joy, and set sail for their destination, 
the coast of Syria. 

The Aga, vexed at the outrage his charge had suffered, immediately 
▼isited the Caimacao, to report ; buTthat great officer of state only laughed 
at the matter, and said the Lazes were very much in the right. For in 
Turkey, success legitimates any disorder. *- Failure, however, is un- 
pardonable. The Pacha ofNicomedia had the misfortune to be defeated by 
the rebels of Romelia, with the loss of his artillery and baggage. But, at- 
tributing this adversity to fate, he ventured to present himself before the 
Grand Vizir, who received him with most flattering attention, called 
him brother, invested him with a pelisse, and invited him, to prostrate 
himself before the Sultan. Transported with his reception, the Pacha at- 
tended the great man to the Porte. They had happily passed the first 
gate ; but at the second, the executioners, who attend the wickets, threw 
themselves on the Pacha, strangled him, cut off his head, and, a moment 
after, it was exposed at that same gate which he had passed through with 
confidence and exultation. 

Quitting the Prisons of State, publicly known under that character, wtf 
turn to one of the same nature, but passing under another name, the 
Gardens and the Haram of the Grand Sultan. In describing this 
establishment, Europeans have derived great assistance from fancy, and, 
very little from truth. 

4 I had formed an acquaintance/ says M. P. 4 with the gardener of the 
Grand Seignior, M. Jaques, a German, who promised to shew us the gar- 
dens. Accordingly, we went thither in the morning of Sept. 10. We 
entered by the Mill-gate, near the sea, in Turkish dresses ; and, after the 
usual ceremonies of the place, the payment of a few paras , our friend being 
well known,, we were suffered by the guards to pass. We were now be- 
tween the first and second rampart of the city ; which forms a natural 
fortification to the Seraglio on the -side next the sea j fpr the Palace is, 
properly speaking, a separate city, within Constantinople, surrounded by 
walls, with embrazunes, bastions, and gates, exactly in the style of ancient 
fortifications . The distance from one rampart to the other may be about 
200 feet. The gardens are an irregular assemblage of pieces, without any 
general plan. They contain some old trees, several pleasing scraps, but 
nothing deserving of mention as gardens to the palace of an emperor. 

The Jeni Kiosk,, or New Pavilion, is entered by three circular steps, 
/yrhjcb extend the whole demi circumference of the building. They 
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project into the garden, and are of white marble, three feet wide, a6d sat 
inches each in height. A large waxed cloth, painted like a curtain, as if 
suspended from the deling, answers the purpose of a door to this kiosk, tot 
which it gives, on that side, the air of a tent. t)n putting aside thi$ cloth, 
I was agreeably surprised at the elegance and beauty of the interior. 
This charming place is an ellipsis, 36 feet in its longest diameter, from 
the curtain to the sopha, which is placed at the windows next the sea. A 
row of columns has been painted by European artists ; the compartment^ 
are richly painted, and gilt with taste. From the middle of the cieling 
hangs a chrystal lustre, presented to the Sultan by Lord Elgin, as some 
say, in the name of the King of England. In the interval between thd 
columns are large mirrors, and paintings of flowers. Carefully executed. 
Around were cages with Canary birds, taught to sing, and Co draw up their 
water ; there was also a fountain of chrystal, whence flowed a clear water 
for the purpose of ablutions, The sopha of the Sultan offered nothing 
remarkable ; and the floor was covered only with a painted cloth ; a 
mode which M. P. was told prevailed in the Seraglio. Under this kiosk 
is another, the access to which is by private passages, having the appear- 
ance of common sewers ; by these the Sultan can escape to hi* boat, 
which lies there in waiting, in case of any tumult, or rebellion!. 

The court being at Bechick Tash, the black eunuchs were absent; and 
*M. Jaques having procured the key6 of the Haram, after much prudenf 
management and some concealment, o&* travellers effected their ad- 
mission. 

We entered the Haram, says M. P. by the iron door, called Kutchuk - 
Harem-Cafioussu The enormous magnitude of its key, and the grating 
it made in rolling on its hinges, united to the idea of the place we were 
entering, astonished me for a moment. A second door of w ood, distant 
12 feet, was also passed. The plan of the Haram is a square, of about 260 
paces ; the chambers of that side next the sea, which is the handsomest 
side, are supported by a row of columns, forming a gallery : these are of 
Parian marble; they are about 15 feet apart, regulany proportioned, and hav£ 
Ionic capitals. Their bases are of bronze, formerly gilt. Opposite to 
this range of buildings is another, containing three suites of rooms for 
Sultanas, divided from each other, and painted of different colours. They 
are not distinct, but part of the general whole. The court of thk 
square includes a garden, ill kept. Here was formerly celebrated the 
Feast of Tulips, long since abolished. 

Ascending the staircase in the middle of the colonnade, we entered the 
apartment of tire first Sultana. It was a large square chamber, looking 
toward the court, the compartments of which were loaded with gilding, 
and the walls with looking-glasses. M. P. saw some dressing-tables of 
mahogany, but nothing more ; the sophas being removed to Bechick Tash* 
This is a proof that the Seraglio is not overstocked with furniture. 

From the chamber of the Sultana, we visited the apartment of the 
Valid? Sultana , or Sultana Mother. It is partly built on the kiosk called 
the Sultana Valide. The part which looked toward the court, differed 
little from that we had quitted, except by the furniture. I here saw 
two escrutoirs, adorned with fleur de lis, a heavy lustre of chrystal, 
^altogether antiquated ; walls coated with mirrors, and sophas covered with 
rich brocade ; to close the whole, a few porcelain vases intended to bold 
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flowers. We ascended to that division of the apartment which is over the 
exterior kiosk, by six steps the whole length 3f the room, covered with 
scarlet cloth, embroidered at the corners. Above, was a small platform, 
and a place for prayer enclosed by a gh.'t j gating. Here the Sultana 
performs her devotions. From this p.'ice is a most magnificent 
view of the whole Bosphorus ; but it is a certain fact, that nothing can 
be more pitiful than the furniture of the Ha ram ; and the apartments 
themselves would be considered as an unfit lodging for a European citizen 
of tolerable property. 

From this apartment our author visited the private bath of the Sultan, 
which is wholly of marble, and which he commends without reserve, 
as very elegant and convenient. 

During our perambulations, says he, I was entertained with accounts 
of the manners of the place, and of those unhappy females, who here 
groan away life. Here they form parties among themselves, become 
the victims of ungovernable passions, and not unfrequently end their 
days by consumption or by suicide. 

Each Sultana has her own establishment, and her own slaves ; but it 
appears that they live in one common society. They visit each other 
ceremoniously ; and sometimes make little entertainments, which the Sultaa 
honours with his presence. As to the story of the handkerchief, that is 
fabulous, like many other reports of occurrences in the Haram. 

The Sultan’s undistinguished women are kept, under the custody of the 
black eunuchs, in a large gallery, 300 feet in length, by 50 in width; 
having numerous windows on each side ; its whole length divided by 
a<louble row of closets, by which it becomes two distinct galleries. Near 
the windows, axe constructed small spaces surrounded by balustrades three 
feet high. On sophas in these recesses the women sleep, fifteen in a com- 
pany. Between these sophas and the closets wherein each secures her 
property, is a passage six feet wide, the whole length of the gallery. As 
several of these closets, painted blue, red, and white, were open, I took 
the liberty of peeping into them, but found only some miserable remnants 
of Aleppo stuffs, from whence I formed no very high idea of the luxurious 
elegancies of these ladies. This gallery would contain more than 350 
women. The poverty of the furniture in these apartments is striking ; and 
apparently the prodigality of the table is not superior. 

‘ We quitted the Harem on tip-toe, and with the utmost caution. Our 
conductor assured us that we were the only Europeans who had ever 
entered it. M, Jaques soon after quitted the Sultan’s service.’ 

M. P. further informs us, that the triumphal column of Arcadius is 
•till standing in the Sultan’s garden. It is 60 feet high, of white 
marble, well preserved, of the Corinthian order, its base covered with 
Creek inscriptions. Around it is a place for the breaking in of horses ; 
which probably was formerly a hippodrome, so that it has not changed 
its character. 

Our author describes Sultan Selim III. (son of Sultan Mustapha), who 
•ucceeded to the throne on the death of his uncle Abdulhamid in 1789, 
as possessing an agreeable physiognomy, and a serenity of countenance, 
which is not common among Mussulmen, who usually have something 
wild in the turn of their eyes. Large features, a thick and black beard, 
qnd a weH-proportioaed chpst, distinguish Jhm among the handsomest 
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men of his court ; but, I ke all the descendants of the imperial family* 
wants strength in his legs and thighs, so that he only looks well on horse-* 
back. In compliance with an indispensible law of the empire, which: 
ordains that every man shall be master of some profession, he has learned^ 
that of a calico painter. Accustomed to the court in his youth, he was, 
shut up only during the reign of the feeble Abdulhamid, his predecessor. 
Great hopes were entertained of his abilities and knowledge ; but hitherto* 
they have effected little. Just, humane, but anxious, this Sovereign hat. 
constantly in his imagination the idea of a disastrous futurity. During the 
last ten years, he frequently sheds tears at the state of the empire under 
his sway ; and the greater his knowledge, the deeper is his conviction 
of the inferiority of his subjects to Europeans. The various revolts in 
his empire leave him no rest ; the last war plunged him into perpetual 
alarms; and his resolution unhappily fluctuates, too frequently for a situa- 
tion fit only for the most determined mind. 

The Sultan has three sisters by different mothers. His first sister, 
Schak Sultant , or Princess Royal, married N’tchar.dgi Mustapha, formerly 
Pacha of Salonica. As this nobleman is void of ambition, and incapable 
of giving umbrage to the government, he is suffered to lire quietly with' 
his wife, at his residence in the suburbs $- this, however, is contrary to* 
custom, no Pacha being permitted to reside in the capital. The Sultan’s 
second sister, Beyham Sultana , is widow of Selictar Mustapha Pacha , who* 
died Pacha of Bosnia. His third sister is widow of Seta Ackmet Pack 
who died Pacha of Van, on the frontiers of Persia. The usage of the- 
Ottomans suffers no posterity by the sisters of the Sultan, 

The Sultana V 'tilde was, when young, a slave of Veil Efftndi , formerly 
Muphti, who presented her to Sultan Mustapha. As she was handsome, 
a good dancer, and otherwise accomplished, she attracted the notice of 
her despot, and had a son by him. The tenderness of these women for 
their children is extreme ; and in return, the Sultans manifest the utmost 
respect and attachment to their mothers. 

The Sultan himself has no children : his two nephews, sons of 
Abdulhamid, aged, one about 23, the other 18, are, according to custom. 
Sequestered, and exist in a prison, whence they issue only once a year, 
at the feast of Eairam, to kiss the hands of the Sultan. One of these 
probably will, at some future period, exchange his confinement for the' 
throne, with no other previous qualification than a knowledge of his 
Koran, and a hatred of the Christian name. The only amusements 
allowed these princes are the most gross and hateful of crimes. Such are 
rhe men on whom, one day, will be girded the Ottoman sabre P Such are 
the Sovereigns to whom will be committed the destiny of an extensive 
dominion ! 

The power of the Grand Seignior is reduced to die vain pomp of title# 
and epithets ; the enumeration of provinces— -invaded by his own officers, 
now in rebellion against him ; of towns — whose inhabitants encourage 
each other in revolt. Yet the Ottoman firmans retain the same pompous 
descriptions as before ; and their style is no less metaphorical. The 
same supercilious ceremonies are used at the stately introduction of am- 
bassadors ; and foreign powers are expected to humble themselves 
as much, as when the Turkish affairs were in the utmost prosperity. 
The weight of years loads the whole body of this extensive government,* 
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ft moulders under its own weakness ; storms and tempests assail it on aH 
sides 5 the rude hand of events urges the colossus to its fall ; and its 
overthrow, if it may be delayed, cannot be prevented. Partial efforts have 
been made by the Turks to revive their reputation ; but for this they 
have depended on foreigners. And who does not know, that dis* 
tmguished talents are unsafe in the service of despotism ? that the mo* 
ment a man surpasses his fellows, jealousy, hatred and envy assault and 
oveipower him ? 

Here we might close our report of this work ; but as it contains a few 
other pictures of manners, which are not without interest, we shall slight- 
ly notice some of them. 

The beauty of the port of Constantinople is celebrated by all who 
have seen it ; but the interior of the city offers only close streets, unpaved, 
full of dust or mud 5 dead silence, and closed doors. In the spots where 
commerce is carried on, the throng is suffocating ; the waves of people 
fluctuate here in all directions, and roll against each other, but without 
noise, without that tumult which characterizes the markets of Christendom. 
The besestins are filled with rich commodities, spread without order or 
taste ; and to preserve these valuables from the fury of fire, their re* 
positories are built with great solidity, and become so many dangerous- 
lurking-holes for the plague, which is here concealed in the furs of the 
pelisses and other apparel. This port is frequented by characters ex- 
tremely diversified : the phlegmatic Turk, the active and industrious 
Greek, the honest and considerate Armenian, and the greedy Jew, here 
meet and traffic. The Turk sells with an air of security, and shews no 
forwardness in selling : if offered a price below his asking, he gravely 
withdraws the article in debate, ana seems to sit in his shop rather to 
oblige his customers than to enrich himself. The Greek exhibits every 
turn of his natural cunning ; calls heaven and earth to witness the low 
rate at which he sells ; and as to abatement, protests that the thing is im* 
possible ! The Armenian weighs hi^ jewels, gold, or silver, and coolly com- 
pletes his speculations with a careful eye to the future ; while the Jew 
buys, sells, offers his agency in business, is all activity, all attention, un- 
repelled by the contempt or aversion which he experiences : he returns 
injuries, provocations, and injustice, only by tokens of submission and 
humble explanations. 

The womens slave-market is another institution happily not known 
among us. It is, at Constantinople, a vast square building, surrounded 
with a kind of cloister, into which open the doors of the cells where the 
females are kept. I saw them, says our author, in groupes of a dozen, 
together, sitting on mats, in the middle of the court. They seemed in- 
sensible to their condition, laughed, prattled, and made such a clatter, that 
hardly could a person hear his own voice. To me they did not appear 

f enerally handsome ; and though there might be three or four hundred, 
saw none which merited the high reputation of the Georgian and Cir- 
cassian beauties. They were mostly corpulent $ the skin of a dead white : 
several had blue eyes, and white hair. 

The Turks have their amusements, of which Caragous is one of the 
principal 5 though a puppet, his exhibitions are indecent ; but sometimes 
they are highly satirical. Caragous is always accompanied by Codja 
' Uaivat, the Jack Pudding of the English, whose duty it is to set off his 
Vol.IL 3P 
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master’s wit to the best advantage. In the streets are conjurers, leaders of 
dancing bears, and dancing serpents ; and Gipsies, whose dull music is 
enlivened by indelicate attitudes. In the taverns are dancers, men, called 
Tamakis, Greeks, from the islands in the Archipelago, who affect the 
manners of abandoned women ; and for the honour of these, the Turks 
spend their time, their money, and their blood. 

A Turk inebriated is seized by the guard, and condemned to a beating ; 
this punishment he undergoes for the first three times ; after which, he is 
esteemed incorrigible, and receives the name of privileged drunkard. If he 
is again caught and about to suffer, he / has only to tell his name and place 
of residence, to assert his privilege as drunkard ; he is liberated, and sent 
to sleep on the warm ashes of some bath ; which are common places of 
refuge for vagabonds an excellent mode of effecting a reformation of 
morals. 

This regulation is characteristic of the Turks ; among whom are con- 
stantly united the contending principles of weakness and violence, despotism 
^nd levelling, the dominion of sovereign authority, and of popular anarchy; 
where assassination is punished and applauded, where the objects of fear 
are the objects of insult ; a nation, in fact, where every individual, from 
the first to the last, is at once a slave and a tyrant. A certain writer had 
therefore some reason for his quaint expression, 'The Turks are a people of 
antitheses. 


Art. XXVI. Oeuvres Posthumes De Marmontel. Regence du Due d? Orleans. 

The Posthumous Works of Marmontel, Historiographer of France, and 
, Perpetual Secretary of the French Academy. Printed from the Au- 
thor’s Manuscript. The Regency of the Duke of Orleans. Paris 
printed, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 850. Price 12s. Dulau. 1806* 

T HE posthumous works of Marmontel, now published, comprise an 
account of his life, and a history of the regency of the Duke of Orleans. 
No circumstance can shew more decidedly the total pervertion of his 
mind, than the remorseless indifference with which he recounts to his chil- 
dren the history of his intrigues and debaucheries. On this account, to- 
gether with the licentious and immoral tone which pervades it, we shall 

i >ass his memoirs without farther notice. Those, however, who wish to 
mow the personal character of his principal contemporaries, in the literary 
and political world, though at the risk of frequent offence to their delicacy 
and their principles, may have recourse to a tolerable English translation 
which has been some time before the public. His name will not be perpetu- 
ated by this, or indeed any of his posthumous works : if he is remembered 
with esteem by posterity, he will owe it to his delightful, though useless 
and injurious Moral Tales. They have alwayi been read with avidity, 
and will still be read ; but the hours which they engage must add to that 
sum of wasted time, which we alL have so much reason respectively to re- 
gret. The impression which they make at first, especially in early life, 
W*H rarely be confirmed by a second perusal. They are unquestionably 
pleasing trifles, elegant, gentle, and interesting ; but many of them are 
disfigured by the affectation and flutter which so frequently predominate 
in French compositions, and others are marked by a spirit of licentious- 
ness and intrigue,' which renders them peculiarly unfit for the juvenile 
reader. 
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Belisarius, with all its affectation of sentiment and pathos, is tedious be- 
yond parallel or endurance. The author has been accused of stealing its 
materials, without acknowledgment, from the conversations of Phocion, 
by the Abb6 Mably. 

The best modern French critics condemn the whole of MarmofttePg 
dramatic works, with the exception of Numitor and the Her aclidae. 

His work on the Elements pf Literature is a composition of some 
merit, and inculcates sounder and more natural principles than are usually 
maintained by his countrymen ; it is recommended by Laharpe, and is 
mentioned with approbation, even by the severe and vindictive Palissot. 

Marmontel, on being appointed historiographer of France, felt it to be 
u a point of honour and delicacy,” to perform some of the duties of his 
post. With this view, he applied to the eminent political and military cha- 
racters of his time, and received from them the most marked attention, 
and every information which they were able to communicate. Their cabi- 
nets, their collections, their private papers and memoirs, were freely given 
up to his inspection, and he was even “ astonished at the extent of the 
confidence which they placed in him.” 

From these valuable communications, and from the more obvious and 
accessible materials, he ought to have compiled a much better work than 
the present ; but there is a mighty interval between the novelist and the 
historian, and the talents of Marmontel had been too much and too conge- 
nially exercised in the composition of elegant frippery, to succeed in the 
most arduous of all literary enterprises. 

The work opens with a rapid but satisfactory delineation of the con- 
cluding scenesof the life of Louis the XIV th, and the intrigues of Ma- 
dame de Maintenon to invalidate the claims of the Duke of Orleans to 
the regency, in favour of the Duke du Maine, a natural son of Louis 
XIV. by Madame de Montespan. Her evident object in this was, to 
secure a considerable share of power in her own hands, as she possessed 
unbounded influence over the Duke du Maine, who had been educated with 
the utmost care and tenderness, under her immediate superintendance. 
The Duke of Orleans, as first prince of the blood, had an incontestable 
right to the government of the realm, during the minority of Louis the 
XVth. In order to set him aside, no efforts, however unworthy, were 
spared to ruin his popularity, and to prejudice the King against him. 
The character of the Duke is pourtrayed with considerable skill in the 
following extract : 

“ In him were united all the charms of wit, and the fascinations of 
language, a justness, a precision, a clearness in his ideas, combined with 
the talent of unfolding them with the utmost ease and simplicity ; a vigour 
of conception, an unerring memory, which nothing escaped ; and in con- 
sequence of that happy faculty, an immense variety of knowledge, ac- 
quired with little labour ; a natural eloquence, and a peculiar grace, more 
persuasive than eloquence itself ; a penetration, and a rapidity of percep- 
tion, which enabled him to seize and to combine, at a single glance, the 
details of the most complicated business; a liberal and modest valour, 
worthy of the blood of Henry the IVth, between whose character and his 
own there was a striking resemblance, both in excellences and defectq. 
Orleans resembled Henry of Navarre in simplicity, kindness, affability, 
animated gaiety, sweetness, excessive facility iq forgiving injuries, and 
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especially in military talents. In a word, all the qualities of the amiable, 
and all the capabilities of the great man, excepting strength of mind, had 
been bestowed by nature on him, who became, with the assistance of a 
vicious education, the most corrupt of mankind. In his infancy, he had 
been under the care of a preceptor who was worthy of him, the wise and 
estimable St. Laurent : he lost him, and his soul, yet new and flexible* 
became the prey of Dubois.” 

This execrable wretch, who, after polluting the mind of his pupil by 
initiating him into every species of debauchery, was destined, through 
the weakness which himself had occasione d, to act so conspicuous a part on 
the political stage, is thus characterised. 

* He had sufficient dexterity for a subal f ern in intrigne, sufficient ability 
for the obscure agent of a fraudulent policy ; no distinguished talent to re- 
deem his vices, no ai t or charm to embellish them, the soul of an abandon- 
ed wretch, the heart of a servile slave, but the insolent and hardened front 
of meanness, relying on protection and support ; and, what contributed 
more than all besides, to his elevation, a sneaking and infamous com- 
plaisance, with a profound conteiqpt for all decency, propriety, and 
modesty.’ 

His efforts to corrupt a heart naturally amiable, were but too successful ; 
but, fortunately, the materials on which he had to work, were susceptible of 
vicious, rather than of villainous impressions. 

The party of Madame de Maintenon and the Duke du Maine, seized 
every opportunity of defaming the character of the Duke of Orleans. He 
was accused of attempting to poison his wife, and of actually destroying^ 
by similar means, the Duke and Duchess of Burgundy, the presumptive 
heirs of the crown. The death of the Duke of Bern was attributed to the 
same cause, and seemed to give the finishing stroke to this complicated 
picture of crime. 

Of these circumstances, the Duke du Maine and his protectress availed 
themselves, to procure an edict, by which Louis declared his illegitimate 
children eligible to the crown in default of lawful issue. But their endear 
vours to procure the regency for the Duke of Maine, were unsuccessful ; 
the king’s surgeon, Marechal, and the lieutenant of police, d’Argenson, 
invariably asserted the innocence of Orleans ; and the Jesuit Le TeUier, 
Louis's confessor, for once in his life, though probably from interested 
motives, performed a good action, and cautioned his royal penitent against 
lightly receiving accusations, which were, at most, extremely doubtful. 

The conspirators, however, succeeded in obtaining from Louis, a will, by 
which the .regency and the guardianship of the young monarch were com- 
mitted to a council, composed of persons devoted to the Duke du Maine, 
of which the Duke of Orleans was the nominal chief, but without any dis- 
tinction of authority. The person of the minor was consigned to the care 
of the Duke du Maine, who was besides invested with the uncontrouled 
command of the king’s household, both military and civil. 

All these previous dispositions were disconcerted by the energy and de- 
cision of the Duke of Orleans, and the weakness of the Duke au Maine. 
The will was, in every important instance, set aside by the unanimous voice 
of the parliament; and the Duke of Orleans was declared regent, with an 
authority, unlimited in fact, though apparently controuled by the appoint- 
ment of councils, the members of which were nominated by himselL 
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The first measures of the regent were wise and salutary ; the perse* 
Jfcrtion of the Jansenists was stopped, and the finances were confided to the 
competent management of the Duke de Noailles. 

4 The expences of the actual year were calculated at 14-2 millions 
(litres) ; the produce of the impositions was already consumed, except 
about three millions, and the state owed, in notes to bearer, and on demand, 
710 millions. — Such was the estimate laid before the council of regency* 
by Desmaret, on the 20th of September, 1715. An exhausted population,, 
agriculture neglected, commerce annihilated, confidence destroyed, credit 
ruined, and no remaining resource, but seven or 800,000 livres of specie, 
in the royal treasury : worthy results of a reign, in which pomp, pride, an 
absurd magnificence, and a yet more absurd ambition of conquest and 
greatness, had lavished wealth and blood, and sacrificed millions of humatf 
brings to the false glory of a single man.* 

To extricate the finances from this state of embarrassment and distress, 
Various plans were put in execution; but the enormous expenditure of 
the reign of Louis XIV., and the ill-judged expedients for procuring 
fiioney, to which several of his ministers had recurred, had so completely 
Exhausted the credit, and accumulated the pecuniary difficulties of govern- 
ment, that the measures adopted by the council of finance were unequal to 
the pressing exigency of the moment. 

4 In the midst of this distress a Scotchman, Law, proposed to the 
regent the adoption of a wise and salutary project, the establishment of a 
general bank; for the purpose of facilitating circulation, and giving a basis 
to public confidence. This bank was divided into 1200 shares, of 5000 
livres each, and began its operations on the 2d of May, 1716. It was 
not permitted to embark in any commercial undertaking ; its business was 
confined to the discount of bills of exchange, to the administration of 
private property, and t6 the pure and simple exchange of its own notes 
fbr specie.* 

The good effects of this establishment were speedily felt ; commerce 
revived, the mafiyfactories were employed, confidence w as established, and 
interest reduced to a level with that of the bank. Had Law stopped here, 
all would ha've been well, and his plan would have been productive of 
essential benefit to France. But his wild and restless genius led him on 
from speculation to speculation, till he mined this fair prospect, and in- 
volved an immense number of.individuals in irremediable misery. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into the details of the progress and 
decline of this system, of the successive and extravagant expedients devised 
by Law to support its credit, and delay its fall, nor of the general distress 
and indignation which it ultimately produced. The infatuation of the 
people* is hardly to be conceived, and it is almost incredible, that though 
many disapproved of Law's strange and incoherent plans, yet not one of 
the abte men which France at this time possessed, could be found 
sagacious or bold enough, publicly to predict their inevitable result. 
We need not remind the reader of the South Sea bubble in this country, 
formed at the same time on a ‘Vmilar plan, and with similar fortune. 

Marmontel next explores the mighty labyrinth of the politics of Albe- 
roni. During the life of Marie Louise Gabrielle de Savoie, the first queen 
of Philip V. formerly duke of Anjou, the deptndance of Spain on Fiance 
wtfs secured by the predominating influence of Anne de Trimouille, prince ^ 
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d’Ursini, her dame cPhonneur. After the death of Mane, the princess was 
permitted to choose a second wife for Philip, and with a view to confirm her 
own power, fixed her choice on Elizabeth Farnese, daughter of the duke 
of Parma. She calculated on maintaining her sway over the mind of -an 
obscure Italian princess, dazzled by the splendor of the Spanish throne. 
She >ya$, however, mistaken. Elizabeth, prompted, no doubt, by the 
crafty Alberoni, who attended her, ventured to order the arrest of Madame 
d’Urs'ni, and sent her to the frontiers of Spain. Marmontel does not 
believe that this bold measure was advised by Alberoni, but supposes that 
he confined himself to representations of the dependance of the queen on 
the princess, if the latter were permitted to remain. 

4 This,’ he observes, 4 was preparing the ruin of the princess d'Ursini, 
without risquing his own fortune.* 

We do not think that Marhiontel sufficiently considered the bold and en- 
terprising cast of Alberoni*s character; he must have been aware that if 
Madame d*Ursini remained, he would be reduced to a very subordinate 
sphere of action ; but that if his plan succeeded, and there was every pro- 
bability of its success with a prince like Philip, he would be the political 
guide of the queen, and, by her means, the ruler of the Spanish counsels ; 
in a word, he hazarded little, while he had every thing to gain. 

Alberoni’s first measures, on his appointment to the ministry, were vigo- 
rous and wise ; he found the commerce, the finances, the army, the marine 
of Spain, in a most wretched state, and in a few months he created an 
army of 50,000 men, and a fleet of forty sail. Instead, however, of mak- 
ing a judicious use of these formidable armaments ; instead of gradually re- 
storing Spain to the rank which she had formerly held among European 
nations ; the great object of his preparations and intrigues, was the wild 
and almost impracticable project of depriving the Emperor of his Italian 
possessions, and of securing, either as annexations to, or dependencies on, 
the Spanish crown, Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, Parma, and Tuscany. It is 
not necessary to dwell on the detail of his intrigues to accomplish this 
purpose ; it >will be sufficient to mention their result. On the 15th of 
May, 1718, the Spanish fleet set sail. 

4 More than 360 sail, carrying 33,000 well-armed and well-appointed 
troops,* with proportionate artillery and ammunition, were destined for the 
conquest of Sicily. The first operations were successful ; the Spanish general 
landed at Palermo without opposition, and proceeded rapidly in the career 
of victory. 

All these extravagant plans and formidable preparations, were frustrated 
by the English. Admiral Byng, after having landed a German army in 
Sicily, defeated, and nearly destroyed, the Spanish fleet. The declaration 
of war by France, the successes of Berwick in Catalonia, the defeat of the 
Marquis de Ley da in Sicily, all these misfortunes combined, were fatal 
to Alberoni : he received a peremptory order to quit Spain, and retired to 
Borne, where he lived in splendor on the fortune which he had taken care 
to realize while in office. 

The second volume is principally devoted to the history of domestic 
affairs under the regency ; the contests with th« parliament, the humiliations 
of the Duke du Maine, the puny and unsuccessful intrigues of his Duchess, 
the plots of Alberoni and Cellamare* the persecutions of the Jansenists, and 
the bulls Veniam Domini & Unigenitus . We return briefly to notice one of 
the most conspicuous characters in these volumes. 
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(Euvres Posthumes de Marmontel . 

Dubois was not satisfied with having the principal direction of affairs 
under the Duke of Orleans ; he chose to occupy ostensibly, as well as 
really, the first offices both of the state and of the church ; the cardinalate 
and the post of first minister, were the objects of his ambition. He ob- 
tained from the unaccountable and unwarrantable weakness of Orleans, the 
archbishopric of Cambray ; at his consecration, the cardinal de Rohan 
officiated, 4 and the most eminent of the nobility and clergy, authorised by 
their presence,* this infamous mockery, and impious prostitution of sacer- 
dotal honours. 4 The Cardinal de Noailles alone was incorruptible, and 
refused the slightest condescension.* On the 16th of July, 1721, Dubois 
was invested with the purple by Inqpcent the Xlllth. To crown the 
whole, he was declared first minister of state on the 23d of August, 1722, 
and on the 10th of the same month, in the following year, was summoned 
to give an account of his life and ministry, before the tribunal of his God ! 

On the 15th of February, 1723, Louis XV. attained his majority, and 
the regent resigned the sovereign authority into his hands. After the death 
of Dubois, the duke of Orleans assumed the place, and performed the func- 
tions, of first minister. He now appeared determined to reform, but he 
was not permitted by divine Providence to prove the strength or weak- 
ness of his resolution ; for on the 25th of December, 1723, he was car- 
ried off by an apoplexy, in the fiftieth year of his age. 

The remainder of the second volume is occupied by an account of the 
Czar of Muscovy’s visit to France, and by an awful and affecting history 
of the plague of Marseilles. 

The work before us has little claim to the praise of vigour or originality. 
M. Marmontel has produced a respectable and interesting compilation, but 
not a history, honourable to himself, or important to posterity. He manifests 
a disposition, common to his countrymen, to attribute much of the weak 
and crooked policy of the Continent, to the intrigues of the English : we 
shall oppose to him, on this occasion, the authority of a much greater man 
than himself. Bishop Warburton was of opinion, thafc — 

4 In all our national transactions since the Revolution, Great Britain 
has been so unfashionably tenacious of the public faith, and so generously 
intent on the good of Europe, that we have never passed for politicians 
amongst those who are most famed for their science in the mysteries 
of state.* 

The military character of Villars is much undervalued by M. M. His 
science and valour nearly balanced the genius and fortune of Marlborough ; 
and when the British hero resigned the command of the army, the talents 
even of Eugene were baffled by the skill and promptitude of Villars. 

One merit, and that no mean one, we eagerly allow to Marmontel ; he 
has strictly written the history of the Regency of the Duke of Orleans : his 
scandalous debaucheries are mentioned, but not described. Those refine- 
ments in lust and luxury, on which Frenchmen especially are too apt to 
expatiate, and which readers of all nations are too likely to relish, have 
found no place in these volumes. Marmontel was not a gross voluptuary • 
he had too much sentimental refinement in combination with his lax prin- 
ciples, and vicious pursuits. But we are glad, for the sake of his readers, 
that any cause has preserved this history from the contaminatiou of inde- 
corous descriptions ; and what we should have rejoiced to ascribe to a love 
of virtue, we are very willing to accept from a feeling of delicacy. 
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Art. XXVII. La Colombe mess rtgerc, plus r apt de queP eclair , plus pr omf&t que 
la nue : par Michel Sabbagh, traauit de 1’Arabe par A. I. Silvestre de 
Sacy, a Paris, de Pimprimerie lmperiale. In Arabic and French. 
8vo. pp. 95. Price 4s. Paris, 1805. 

J ^ very uncommon phenomenon ! an Arabic pamphlet, written at Paris 
by an Arabian, and printed there, very elegantly, under his own eyes, 
or rather under his own hands. The author, Mr. Michael Sabbagh, is a 
nativp of Acco, that famous St. Jean d Acre, so fatal to Bonaparte ! He 
accompanied the French troops from Egypt to France, and is now em* 
ployed in assisting the Imperial Press at Paris, as a compositor and copyist. 
Whether he be a Christian or a ^lohammedan, is dubious ; he speaks, 
pp. 48. 49. of the Koran and of the Prophet Mohammed, in language ha- 
bitual to a Mussulman. But in the Preface, after the; praise of God Al- 
mighty, instead of rendering his homage to the Prophet, he most immo- 
derately praises the great Napoleon, the Sultamof Sultans, the Hero* whom 
the judgement of all, who are great themselves, obscures the most cele- 
brated Emperors of old, the Alexanders and the Caesars. < 

This little performance is divided into five sections. 1. Of the Hemam, 
I pigeon, and of the species particularly intended in this work* 2. Of the 
most proper species, and its natural qualities. 3. Of the person who first 
suggested the idea of employing pigeons for the conveyance of letters, 
and of those who at various times have imitated his example. 4. Of the 
manner of breeding and training pigeons for this purpose ; with various 
necessary observations. 5. Passages) in prose and verse, from various 
authors, respecting this custom. 

The French translation is unexceptionable, as we might naturally 
expect from M. De Sacy, especially as he had the advantage of con- 
sulting the author. The notes, partly historical, partly grammatical, are 
T?ry pertinent and judicious. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

Art. XXVIII. Lexicon Hebraicum Selectum , quo ex antiques et inedito 
R. Parchonu Lexica novas ac divers as rariorum et difficiliorum vocum sig - 
nificationes sistil Joh Bern. Be -Rossi, Linguarum Orient a Hum Professor. 
8vo. pp. 44. Parmae. ex Imperiali Typographeo. 1805. 
X>ROFESSOR De Rossi is known to ourreaders as one of the most learned 
and diligent scholars of the time. His attainments in Jewish literature 
we have before had occasion to notice with 2 pplause ; and his cele- 
brated and highly valuable work, V arise Lectiones Veto is Testamcnti , &c. 
4 vols. 4to. Parmap, 1784-1786, has been already described *. The pre- 
sent work is compiled from an original and inedited MS. Lexicon in his 
possession, which is evidently the work of an acute and intedigent mind, 
familiar with the construction of the Hebrew tongue, and well acquainted 
with the principles of its etymology. The author, Rabbi Parchon, was 
a learned Jew of the 12th century. He completed his Lexicon, which is 
entitled minn, in the year 1161, and consequently preceded Kimchi, 
Jt is natural to suppose that his 'ttork was consulted by his successors ; 

* See £ei. Rev. 1. 234 — 11, 263. 
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but we doubt not, a few specimens of the explanations will be acceptable 
to our readers. ' 

Cant. VI, 11. herba. 
mK Job. IX, 26 flumen magnum. 
mv2N Eccles. XII, 5. desidenum. 

-| 2 N Isa. IX, 17. convolvi. 

V2N Gen. X LI X, 24. rex. 

Isa. XIII, 21. animalia similia simiis. 

VttovK Prov. VFI, 16. cingulum in Aegypto contextum,zona Aegyptbca 
Gen. XIV, 6. vallis. 

HDJK Levit. XI, 10. avis similis columbae quae ad loquelam edocetur, 
quaque delectantur reges. 

npJ« Levit. XI, 30. reptile, quod vocatur, mus agrestis. 

Art. XXIX. R. Immanuelis F. Salomonis Scholia in sclecta loca Psalmortm 
ex inedito ejus Cenmentario deccrfisit ac Latine vertit Joh. Bern . 
Rossi, &c. 8vo. pp. 16. Parmae ex Imperiaii Typographeo. 1806. 
'JLHIS is another publication of M. De Rossi, highly interesting to 
adepts in Rabbinical learning, if not of particular importance to the 
purposes of biblical students The author, Rabbi Immanuel, the son of 
Solomon, was bom in Rome, near the 13th century, and is esteemed by 
his own nation as a judicious and very valuable commentator. 

The work before us consists of Extracts from his Commentary on the 
Psalms in the original Hebrew, accompanied with a Latin version by the 
learned editor. The reader will accept the following specimens from this 
version. 

** Ps. II, 7. Filius mens tu. Ego suscipio te in filium, ut filium suum 
suscipit pater, teque habeo, perinde ac si hodie genuissem te. 

“ Ps. XXII, 17. sicut leo manus mens et pedes meos, perinde ac si 
cecidissem in manus leonis, sic dilaniarunt manus meas et pedea 
meos. 

* Ps. CX, 7- De torrente in via biSet, profiterca cxtollet caput . Rex 
David ipse bibit aquas torrentium, quas invenit in via sua, nec 
declinat, ut spoliet privatos. Quamobrem exaltat Deus caput ejus, 

. seu confirmat regnum ejus, ejusque dignitatem evehit.” 

The reader will trade, even in these extracts, that jealous vigilance. 
Which the Rabbins invariably maintain, against the admission of any in- 
terpretation of the Old Testament at all favourable to the cause of 
Christianity. Their ingenious and daring perversions of its obvious 
meaning would afford considerable amusement, were it allowable to 
indulge a single feeling of levity, where there is so much reason for pity 
and regret. 

M. De Rossi’s zeal in collecting his MSS. deserves the highest praise, 
and has indeed obtained that success which to him is the most acceptable 
reward* It might be expected, however, that the trouble and the grati- 
fication with which his researches have been attended, should render them 
exceedingly important in his opinion ; and it could only be a very austere 
judge, who would censure him for attaching to these MSS. rather more 
yalue than they actpaHy possess. 
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Art. XXX. De Corano Arabico Venetiis Paganini tyfits imfiretso sub 
initio Sec . XVI. Dissert atio Joh. Bern . De-Rossi, &c. pp. 16. 
Parmae. 1805. 

'T'HIS treatise is in the form of a letter to Dr. Schaurrer *, Professor of 
the Oriental languages in the university of Tubingen. It was occa- 
sioned by a request from the learned Professor, that M. De-Rossi would 
state his opinion on this literary problem. The latter here supposes that 
an edition of the Koran, in the original Arabic, had been printed in 
Venice, about the year 1518, which however had been entirely destroyed. 
We are by no means satisfied with his statement. Not to mention other 
objections, if it was Paganini the Father, that printed this supposed 
edition, it must have "been before the year 1509 ; for nothing appears 
to have been printed by him since that period. Besides, in the first ten 
years of the 16th century, no probable reason can be assigned, why the 
edition should have been burned, or destroyed in any other way. 

* It will be a gratification to our learned readers, especially to some in the 
University of Oxford, to learn that Dr. Schnurrer has been lately raised to the 
(permanent) dignity of Chancellor of the University of Tubingen. We are happy 
in acknowledging our ohhgations to this learned Orientalist for various valuable 
communications to this uork. 


Art. XXXI. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 

Great Britain. 

The second Edition of Clarkson’s Ac- 
count of the Quakers is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Mr. Dallas has a new Romance in the 
press entitled the Knights. 

A third and revised Edition of Montgo- 
mery’s Poems will appear in November. 

Mr. Barclay’s new wsrk on the Muscles 
is expected shortly. 

Mr. Burns (of Glasgow) has a practi- 
cal work cm Hemorrhage in the Press. 

Preparing for the press a small volume 
of original Essays — On the discipline of 
the thoughts — On the distinct excellen- 
ces of the female Character — On the ad- 
vantages of old age, or a stimulus to pre- 
serve and improv e Life — On the use and 
abuse of Music — On the character of the 
Spendthrift — The present state of the brute 
creation. 

In the press — Original Poems, on va- 
rious occasions, by a Lady, revised and 
corrected by William Cowper, Esq. 

Mr. M. Haughton’s series of engravings 
from Milton, Shakespeare, and Dante, af- 
ter paintings by Mr. Fuseli is forwarding 
as expeditiously as the nature of the. work 
trill admit. 

Mr. H. B. Chalons, animal painter to 


the Duke of York, proposes to publish a 
portrait of Major Topham’s celebrated 
greyhound Snow-ball, and a likeness of 
the old groom who trained him. In Mez- 
zotinto by Mr. Ward. ' 

M. Manskirch, who was employed for 
some time by Messrs. Boydells, in ma- 
king designs. on the River Thames, has 
been lately engaged in delineating the sce- 
nery on the banks of the Rhine : a series 
of these views will be published by Mr. 
Ackerman. 

In the Press — More Miseries ; being a 
continuation of the “ Miseries of Human 
Life ” with a curious frontispiece, by Sir 
Fretful Murmur, Kt. 

Mr. Boosey intends speedily to publish 
for the Use of Schools and Students of the 
Spanish Language, under the title of La 
Floresta Espanola, Extracts in prose, 
from the Works of celebrated Spanish 
Writers ancient and modern. The inten- 
tion of this performance is to combine in- 
struction with amusement, and he flatters 
himself from the care that will be taken 
in the selection of materials, that his pub- 
lication will meet with encouragement 
from the admirers of Castilian Litera- 
ture. 

Dr. Jones, master of the Kentish Town 
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Academy, proposes to publish by Subscrip- 
tion a select number of t.h*: most admired 
Orations o Cicero translated into English 
from the best Latin editions. 

Tr e is now in the press a History of 
Jamaica, written by a gentleman some 
time resident iii that Island. In order to 
give a complete View of the present state 
of this valuable co: ny, the Author has 
written separate Dissertations on the Cli- 
mate, and Soil, Topography, Laws, Trade, 
Natural and Comuierciai Productions, 
* State of the Negroes and proposals for the 
Amelioration of their condition, Diseases 
of Europeans and Negroes, and the cus- 
toms, manners, and dispositions of .the In- 
habitants of Jamaica ; Forming an accu- 
rate estimate of the condition and valuable 
nature of this flourish ng Colony. 

Dr. Cogau is prepai ing for the press an 
Ethical Treatise on the Passions, founded 
on the prin < ip!es advanced in his Philoso- 
phical Treatise. The first part, which is 
expected to appear in the ensuing winter, 
will consist of three disquisitions : on the 
agency of the passions in the pursuit of 
well-being ; on the intellectual powers as 
di recto pes in the pursuit; and on the na- 
ture and sources of that well-being of which 
the human species is susceptible. 

JohnPytches, Esq. who has been many 
years employed on a Dictionary of the 
English Language, has now the first num- 
ber of that w ork in the press. 

Two volumes of the Rev. Mr. Beloe’s 
Anecdotes of Literature and scarce Books 
are expected to appear next month. 

An Edition of the Genuine Works of 
William Hogarth, is proposed, including 
120 plates, engraved by Mr. Cook ; ac- 
companied with Biographical Anecdotes, 
a chronological Catalogue and Commen- 
tary, by John Nichols, F. S. A. Edinburgh, 
and Perth, and the late George Steevens, 
Esq. F. R. S. and F. S. A. : to form two 
4to. volumes. 

The second volume of Manning's Surrey 
is in the press. 

John Vetch, M. D. Assistant Surgeon to 
the 67 th. Foot, will publish An Account 
of the Ophthalmia, which has appeared in 
England since the return of the Egyptian 
Expedition : containing an examination of 
the means by which the disease is commu- 
nicated ; the extent to which it is influen- 
ced by climate and situation ; its symp- 
toms, consequences and treatment : w ith 
a coloured representation of its external 
appearances. 

Robert Jackson, M. D. will publish Re- 
marks on the Medical Reports of the late 
Dr. J. Currie, .on the effects of Water, in 


the cure of Fever ; containing a statement 
of Facts, respecting Dr. Jackson’s -ma- 
nagement of Cold-bathing, &c. 

Mr. Charles Bell is engaged on The Ele- 
ments of Operative Surgery ; containing, 
under the head of each Operation, 1 . a con- 
cise view of the appearances and symp- 
toms of the Disease which indicate the ne- 
cessity of operation ; 2. a detail of the man- 
ner of operating, and the circumstance* 
which, if unexpected, might give embar- 
rasment ; 3. the consequences of t*he ope- 
ration ; and the danger in the progress of 
the cure. With some occasional discus- 
sions founded on the natural structure and 
the appearances of the parts in the dissec- 
tion of unfortunate cases. 

An entire edition, in 4 Octavo Volumes, 
of the literary, moral and medical works 
of the late Dr. Percival, is in the press; 
to which will be prefixed, memoirs of his 
life and writings, &c. by his Son. 

Dr. Hamilton, of Halesworth, will short- 
ly publish a popular Treatise on the Cause 
and Prevention of Gout 

John Williams, Esq. has nearly ready 
for publication, an octavo volume on the 
Climate of Great Britain ; containing an 
enquiry into the changes it has undergone, 
particularly within the last fifty years, 
accounting for the increasing humidity, 
and consequent cloudiness and coldness of 
our springs and summers, with their effects 
on the animal and vegetable economy ; 
including various experiments to ascer- 
tain the causes of such changes, arrest 
their progress, and counteract their effects; 
interspersed with numerous facts and obi 
servations illustrative of the process in ve- 
getation, and the connexion between the 
phamomena of the weather and the pro- 
ductions of the soil. 

The late Mr. Pirie, of Newburgh, left in 
readiness for the press A Dissertation on 
the Hebrew Roots, pointing out their ge- 
neral influence on all known languages; it 
is expected to appear in a short time. Also 
Brief Heads of Sermons by the same au- 
thor. 

A new Work is commencing at Perth, 
entitled the Picture of Scotland ; it is a di- 
gested account of that kingdom on a new 
plan, in which the couutry is divided into 
tours, and the Reader or Traveller has a 
d stinct view of bis road, without beiug o- 
bliged to turn from one county to another. 
It will be illustrated by a Map and some 
views. */ 

Mr. Davis, Author of Travels in Ameri- 
ca, has nearly ready for publication, in 
One Volume Octavo, Memoirs of the life 
of Chatterton the Poet. 
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A new afnd much enlarged edition, being 
the third, of the- British Tourists, includ- 
ing the most celebrated recent tours in 
the British islands, by Dr. Mavor. 

The same author has just completed at 
press, a new and improved edition of 
Holmes’s Rhetoric, which has long been 
©nt of print. 

A new edition of Dr. Valpy’s Greek 
Grammar, with corrections and considera- 
ble improvements, will be sent te press 
towards the close of this year. 

In a few days will be published, a new 
edition, w;th improvements, The Ambu- 
lator: or, a Pocket Companion in a Tour 
round London, in the circuit of twenty- 
five miles. 

John Stewart, Esq. Author of the Plea- 
sures of Love, is far advanced with a 
Poem on the Resurrect on. 

» 

AMERICA. 

American periodical publications.— Al- 
though the following list is by no means 
complete, yet it will afford some idea of 
the nourishing state of literature in the 
new world. A considerable propor- 
tion of them has been commenced very 
lately. 

The LiteraryMiscrllany published quar- 
terly at Cambridge, 100 pages, 8vo. price 
30 cents. 

The Monthly Anthology and Boston 
Review, published at Boston, 50 pages, 
8vo. 37 $ cents. 

The Literary Magazine and American 
Register, published monthly at Philadel- 
phia. 

The Mathematical Correspondent, pub- 
lished at New York, by T. and J. Swords, 
24 pages, 1-mo. 18$ cents. 

The Medical Repository, published 
Quarterly at New York. 

The collections of the Historical Society, 
published it Boston, generally an annual 
volume. 

The Transactions of the American Phi- 
losophical Society. 

The Memoirs of the American Academy 
of Arts aud Sciences. 

The Polyantbos, by Mr. J. T. Bucking- 
ham, Boston, monthly, with plates. 

The Medical and Agricultural Register, 
monthly, 1 6 pages, 8vo. 1 dollar, per an- 
num. 

At Charlestown, South Carolina, a new 
periodical publication has been com- 
menced by Mr. S. C. Carpenter, intrtled, 
The Monthly Register and Review of the- 
United States, 6 dollars pev annum. 

At N«w Orleans a literacy society esta- 
blished since the cession of Lon.siana to 
the United publishes a periodical 


Work intended to assist in attaining a more 
complete knowledge of that country. 

The following are religious works, and 
the profits arising from their sale are de- 
voted to missionary purposes. 

TheConnccticut Evangelical Magazine, 
published at Hartford, monthly, 40 pajges^ 
8vo. 12$ cents. 

The Massachusetts Missionary Maga- 
zine, published at Boston, once in two 
months. 40 pages, 8vo. 12$ cents. 

The Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, 
published at Portsmouth, once in two 
months, 40 pages, 8vo. 12$ cents. 

The Assembly’s Missionary Magazine 
or Evangelical Intelligencer,' published at 
Philadelphia, monthly, 50 pages, 8vo. 25 
cents, with portraits. 

The Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Magazine, published occasionally, at 
Boston, 12$ cents. 

The Christian’s Magazine, published at 
New York, once in three months, 120 
pages, 8vo. 37$ cents. 

The Christian Mouttor, published quar- 
terly at Boston. 

The Panoplist or the Christian’s Armory, 
Charlestown, 48 pages, 20 cents. 

_ At Salem, Massachusett, has been pub- 
lished, The Salem Collection of* Classical 
Sacred Music, selected from the works of 
the most eminent composers : a short in- 
troduction to Psalmody is prefixed. 

Messrs. Hansbury, Ronald, Osborn, and 
Hopkins, of New York, have in the press, 
an edition of Walkers Critical and Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, and Expositor of the 
English Language, 1 vol. 8vo. from the 
third London Quarto Edition, containing 
the last improvements and corrections of 
the author. 

The Rev. William Price, and Joseph 
Jones of Wilmington, Delaware, have 
issued proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, m 4 vols. 4to. Dr. John Gill’s 
Doctrinal and Practical Exposition of the 
New Testament ; to be embellished with a 
portrait of the author. 

A Committee of the North Consociation 
of Hartford county, has published An 
Abridgment of Henry on Prayer, consist- 
ing of a judicious collection of Scriptures, 
proper to the several parts of the Dutv, 
with an Essay on the Nature and Duty of 
Prayer j to which are annexed some 
Forms of Prayer, price 50 cents. 

Mr. St George Tucker, has published 
at Boston, an edition of Blackstones 
Commentaries, with . notes and reference* 
to the Constitution and Laws of the Fede- 
ral Government of the United States, and 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

W. Crancb, Esq. Assistant Judge of the 
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Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
has published the first volume of Reports 
of Casrs, argued and adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
August and December Terms, 1801, and 
February Term, 1 803. 

Samuel Bayard, Esq. is author of An 
Abstract of those Laws of the United States, 
which relate chiefly to the Duty and Au- 
thority of Judges of inferior State Courts 
and Justices of Peace, throughout the 
Union. 

GERMANY. 

At Nuremberg, the Bookseller Frauen* 
holx has published 1 he first number of the 
second volume of the Dcctytiotheca Stos - 
chiana' or collection of Gems of the Baron 
de Stosch, now in the Royal Museum of 
Prussia. The engravings are elucidated 
by the well known descriptions of Win- 
ckelmanu, and additional observations by 
M Schhchtegroll. When the first vo- 
lume appeared in 1797, the Editor intend- 
ed to engrave only the more remarkable 
gems qf the collection; he now intends 
to publish the whole. The first number 
consists of 12 plates, and 60 pages of 
letter-press, 4to. price 9 francs per num- 
ber. 

A Translation of the new edition of 
Tiraboschi’s History of Italian Literature, 
ttthich is not yet publish'd, is expected in 
<Jermany as soon as the original can be 
translated and printed. 

At Elwangen, a very considerable Li- 
brary has been formed, by uniting the col- 
lection of several suppressed Convents. 
It is said to contain 200 very ancient 
parchment MSS. 

M. de Pallhausen has submitted to the 
inspection of the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, a specimen of h.s new Stereogra- 
phy. This specimen consisted of a Ver- 
sified History of the invention of Printing, 
written by M. de Pallhausen himself, and 
dedicated by him, to the Shade of Gutten- 
berg: but M. de Pallhausen shines more 
as a typographer, than a poet. 

Two German translations of M. Leroy’s 
Maternal Medicine, or mode of bringing 
up, and preserving the health of Children, 
have been published ; one, by M. C. F. 
Hirsch, at Bareuth (Aygea als Miitter; 
2 vols. 8vo. Irxd. 12 gr.) the other by 
Dr. F. Fischer at Hildbourghauscn (Heil- 
kimde fiir Mutter, 8vo. Irxd. 18 gr.) 

M. G. L. Bauer has published, at Nu- 
remberg, the second volume of his History 
of the Jews, front the origin of that peo- 
ple to the destruction of there political 
sta to. (Handbuch der Geschichte der Hebra- 
eischen Nation, 8vo. pp. 440. price 3 flo- 
rins.) 


M. C.F. Weise, tha celebrated German. 
Poet, left a considerable quantity of mate- 
rials for his own b ography, including & 
great number of letters from the distin- 
guished literati of Germany: these ma- 
terials have been arranged bv his relation 
M. Frisch, and form an interesting work 
for the lovers of modem German litera- 
ture, of which Weise was a principal or- 
nament ( Se/bstbingraphic ; Leipzic, 8 VO. 
pp. 320. Voss, 1 r\I 16gr.) 

A work entitled, the Discovery of thn 
Nineteenth Century, as far as relates to 
geography, and a knowledge of different 
people, extracted from the best modern 
voyages, is commenced at Erfordby M.T. 
Hoepfner. The firrt volume, just pub- 
lished, contains an account of the Island 
of Ceylon, extracted from Capt Perei- 
val’s work ; with the English embassador’s 
travels to Candia in 1800, and also an ac- 
count of the mode of life, and the cus- 
toms of the Caimucks, from Bergman 
( Die Entdekungen des nennzehnter Jahrhun - 
deriSy vol. i. 8vo. pp. 280. 18gr) 

M. H. Nysten’s galvanic experiments 
on the muscles of the human species, and 
on warm blooded animals, have been trans- 
lated into German by M. F. Doemer, and 
published at Tubingen. (Neul gaivauische 
Vertuche.) 

M. J. G. Link has published at Leipzic, 
in two volumes, a work on Animal His- 
-tory and Physiology : the first volume re- 
lates to the genet at jdtysrology of animals, 
their exterior anatomy, powers, and con- 
formation : the seof/nd volume, includes 
their particular phyiiology^ and relates to 
their interior conformation, and the 
structure and functions of the in testifies. 
(Versnck einer Giichichte und Physiobgie , 
2 vols. 8 vo. 2rxd. 12 gr. 

M. J. B. de Sif jbold, jun. has commenced 
at Nuremberg, u new per odical workdedi-i 
cated to the advancement *of ch/rutgicol 
knowledge, a Lid intended to notice every 
circumstance relative to the theory, prac- 
tice, history, and literature of surgery : 
it is illustrated by plates. (Chiron ; vol. i> 
Nos. 1 & 2. 8vo. 5 plates. Seidel. 3 fton 
24 krj 

The same author superintends a medi? 
cal work, of which the first volume has 
lately appeared at Rudolstadt : it consists 
of a selection of observations and experi- 
ments, illustrated by engravings : the vo- 
lume is divided into three sections. 1« 
Memoirs communicated to the Editor. 2, 
A Continuation of M. Si^bold, sen. Chirur- 
gical Journal. The 3d, is appropriated 
to Memoirs and Observations by the Edi- 
tor. ( Sammlung seltener Beofachtungen, 
toI.l 8 vo, pp, 280. 3 plat**; 1 rxd. 12 g*. 
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List of Works recently published. 

Carr’s Travel* in Denmark, Sweden, v 

* Norway, and Prussia have been translated Holland. 

Into German, by M. Zimmermann, and M. Kinker, has translated M. Ray- 
published at Rudolstadt, in 2 vols. 8vo. mond’s Drama “ The Templars,” into 
The same author has translated the work Dutch ; it has been highly approved, and 
entitled, Paris as it was, and as it is. 500 copies have been sold in one month, 
M. C. F. Cramer has published, at Am- although it had not been represented. M. 
sterdam, three volumes of A Translation Loosjes, a dramatic writer, has published 
of Miss Baillie's Plays. two new works one entitled John de Witt, 

The Volume of Memoirs for 1805, pub- presents the principal circumstances of 
lished by the Academy of the Useful Sci- that celebrated character’s life, in the 
ences, established at Erford, contains Es- shape of a dramatic novel. The other 
aays on the following subjects, 1. On production is a Dialogue under the name 
Electric Fish, by M. A. de Humboldt, of a Voyage to Catwyk. 

2. On the Oxid of Antimony by F. Brt- 

cholz. 3. On the Existence of Azote in Italy. 

the Acetic Acid, by Tromsdorf. 4. On Tifabeschis History of Italian Litera- 
aome kinds of Veronica, but little known ture is about to be reprinted at Florence; 
in the South of Germany, by Bemardi. this edition will be augmented by a sup- 
5 - On some species of Fungi , by Haberle. plement, which will continue the history 
Mr. J„T. Maier has published at Got- to the present time. The author left at 
tingen, a work on the Elements of Astro- his decease, a considerable number of 
wnny : the first division treats of the mo- MSS. which are in possession of the Edi- 
tions of the Celestial Bodies : the second, tors ; this, with several other fortunate 
includes the Theory of the Earth: and circumstances has encouraged them to un- 
the third, relates to Meteorology. ( Lehr - dertake this difficult enterprise. 
bitch iiber die phyttsche Astronomic , 8vo. pp. The Abbate Fea is about to publish a new 
340. 2 plates.) edition of Desgodez, the celebrated French 

AtLeipzie, a new periodical publication Architect. Sig. Valadier, architect, isap- 
on Agricultural Affairs has just com- pointed by the Pontifical Chamber, to su- 
menced, comprizing a Selection of Ob- perintend the technical department of the 
servations, Experiments, and Notices re- undertaking: the Erudite Commentaries 
lating to Rural and Domestic Economy, will be furnished by the A. Fea. All the 
( Oekonomuche Hcfte , #c. ) researches which have taken place at 

The Journal fur f'abrik, Journal of Ma- Rome, 9ince the time when this work 
nufactures, Commeroe and Fashions for was originally composed, will be made 
1806, published at Leipzic, contains the subservient to the superior accuracy of 
following articles. 1. On the situation of this edition. 

the Commerce nf Hamburgh in the At Florence is commenced a work en- 
inonths of November and December, titled Bibliotheca Piaceoole ed Istruttira 
1805, by M. Hagenbruch. 2. Account of — The amusing, and instructive Library; 
the Commerce and Manufactures of the it consists of a translat on of the best 
Department of the Lower Pyrenees. 3. English French and German novels and 
On making publ ic the modes of operation romances. The Templars , a celebrated dra*- 
employed in manufactories. '4. On the matic piece by M. Raymond, which, out 
Course of Exchange between Leipzic and reader* know, attracted so much attention 
Dxidon, via Vienna and Aogsbourg, by at Paris, has been translated into Italian, 
M. Wagner. 5. Account of the Colony by Sig. Franco Salfi, of Milan, author of 
of Demarara. 6. On Andre Rospino’s several successful scenic productions; 
burning lens. 7 On the cocoa-nut-tree, it has been twice represented at Milan 
8. Description of a new Pendulum. with great applause. 

— — - — - • ~ 

Art. XXXII. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

agriculture. Antiquities, Historical, Architectural, 

The Fanner’s Account Book, 11. Is. Chorograpbical and Itinerary, in Notting- 
Observations on the Mildew, suggested liamshire, and the adjacent Counties, in- 
by the Queries of Mr. A. Young, by J. terspersed with Biographical Sketches, 

, Egremont, Esq. Is. 6d. and embellished with numerous Engrav- 

The Farmer’s Daily Journal and Com- . ings, by William Dickenson, Esq. voL 2. 
plete Accomptantjfrom Michaelmas 1 806, Part I. 4to 15s. large paper, ll. 2s. 6d. 
to M chaelmas 1807, by a practical Far- architecture. 

iner, 7s. Etchings, representing Fragments of 

antiquities. antique Grecian and Roman Architcctu- 

The Architectural Antiquities of Great ral Ornaments, chiefly collected in Italy, 
Britain, by John Britton, Part 6. 4to. drawn from the originals, by C, H.Tatha®> 
10s. 6d. large paper, 1 os. ‘ folio, ll. 5s. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, with 
a Philosophical Review of his Manners 
and Policy as a Soldier, a Statesman, and 
a Sovereign. Illustrated with Portraits by 
W. L. Van-ess, No. 1. 6d. to be com- 
pleted in 24 numbers. 

The Life and Adventures of J. H. 
Prince, Bookseller, written by himself. 
3s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Recollections of the Life of the late Rt. 
Hon. Charles James Fox, by R. C. Wal- 
pole, Esq. small &vo. two portraits, 6s. 

The Modern Plutarch or Universal 
Biography, including the authentic Me- 
moirs of distinguished Public Characters 
of all Nations, Living, or recently De- 
ceased, with original portraits, 2 vols. 
I2mo. 1 3s. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rt Hon. C. 
J. Fox. To which is added the Character 
of Mr. Fox, by R. B. Sheridan, Esq. M. P. 
3 vo. 2s. 6d. 

Circumstantial Details of the long Ill- 
ness and last Moments of Mr. Fox, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Geographical Selector, consisting 
of Maps, Charts, and Plans, of the prin- 
cipal Cities, Harbours, Forts, &c. in the 
World; accompanied by Historical and 
Topographical Illustrations, No. L 4to. 
3s. 6d. to be completed in 36 Nos. 

.Recreations in English and French; like- 
wise English and Germau, by Dr. Render. 
To be had separate, either English and 
French, price 6s. boards, or English and 
German, price 7s. boards. 

A New and Appropriate System of 
Education for the labouring People of 
England* by P. Colquhoun, LL. D. 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trig- 
onometry ; with their most useful Practi- 
cal Applications, by J. Bonnycastle, 12s. 

LAW. 

The Trial of Henry Lord Viscount 
Melville, before the House of Peers, in 
W estini nster- hall, in full Parliament, con- 
taining the evidence and all the argu- 
ments, verbatim. Taken in short hand 
by Jo>eph and W. B. Gurney. Published 
by order of the House of Peers, folio. 
11. 1 1 s. 

Trial of J. D. R. Rouvellet, Esq, 
for Forgery, at Wells in Somersetshire. 
August 2d. 1806. Taken in short hand 
by A. Fraser. 2s. 6d. 

Trial of H. Stanton, Esq. of the 8th, 
(or King’s) Regiment, on charges for 
unofficer-like behaviour, as preferred 
against him, by Lieutenant Col. Young, 
6d. 

A Guide to the Property Act, 46th 
Geo. III. with tables of calculation, forms 


of proceeding, cases for illustration, and 
explanatory notes, 8vo. 5s. 

MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

A Treatise on the Varieties, Conse- x 
quences, and Treatment of Ophthalmia ; 
with a preliminary enquiry into its con- 
tagious nature ; by Arthur Edmondstone, 

M. D. 8 vo. 7s. 

An Essay on the Diseases incident to 
Indian seamen, or Lascars, in long 
voyages ; by William Hunter, A. M. 
folio, 15s. 

Practical Observations, on thb principal 
Diseases of the eyes, illustrated by cases. 
Translated from the Italian of Antonio 
Scarba, with notes; by James Briggs, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

>. MILITARY SCIENCE. 

A Practical Guide for the Light Infantry 
Officer, illustrated with plates; by Capt. 
T. K. Cooper, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

miscellanies. 

Crosby’s Ladies New Royal Pocket 
Companion, for 1 807. Is. 4d. 

The Royal Fortune-telling Pocket Book 
for 1807. Is. 4d. 

The Gentleman’s, Merchant’s, and 
Tradesman’s complete Pocket Book and 
Journal, for 1807. 2s. 

The Christian Ladies’ Pocket Book, for 
1807. Is. 4d. 

The Complete Family Journal, or 
House-keeper’s Account Book, for 1807. 
2s. 

Selections from the Works of Madame 
de Genlis ; consisting principally of 
precepts, maxims, and reflections, 5s. 

The Patriot’s Review of Mr. Jeffrey’s 
Pamphlet, respecting the conduct of the 
Prince of Wales. 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of Moral 
Evidence, or of that species of reasoning 
which relates to matters of fact and 
practice ; with ail Appendix on debating 
for Victory, and not for Truth ; by James 
Edward Gambier, M. A. Rector of Lang- 
ley, Kent ; and Chaplain to Lord 
Barham, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Strictures on Mr. Cobbet’s unmanly 
Observations on the late delicate investi- 
gation ; by the Author of the Admonitory 
Letter, 2s. 

A Specimen of the Letters of Philan- 
thropes to Seiath, Is. 6<L 

Tables for calculating the Simple 
Interest of any principal sum, from one 
farthing to Forty Thousand Pounds ; 
by W. Stenbouse, Accountant, F. A. S. 
Edinburgh. 11. Is. 

A New Theory and Prospectus of the 
Persian verbs, with their Hindostanee 
synonymes, in Persian and English; 
by John Gilchrist, 4to. 12s. 

Diamond new Pointed, or a Letter to 

N. Jeffreys, house-agent, Pall-Mall; 
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feeing an Appendix to Diamond cot 
Diamond. Brief remarks on tha licen- 
tiousness of certain details, political and 
private, tending to degrade high public 
Characters, and now particularly as re- 
lates to Mr. Jefferies, 2s. fid. 

, A Reply to Dr. Trot ter’s second 
Pamphlet, respecting the means of de- 
stroying the Fire Damp, Is. 

An Analytical Index to the first series 
j©f theBepertory of Arts and Manufactures, 
being a condensed Epitome of that work, 
'including an alphabetical List of all 
Patents granted for inventions from 1 795 
to 1802, and a general Index to the 
volumes of the New Series since published, 
10s. 6d. 

The Literary Panorama, containing a 
Jte view of Books, Register of Events, and 
Magazine of Varieties. No. 1. to be con- 
tinued Monthly, royal. 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Caricature Magazine ; or Hudi- 
brastic- Mirror, being a Collection of 
Original Caricatures from drawings, by 
W. M. Woodward, Esq. No. 1 . Price 2s. 
to be continued every fortnight. 

Barrington’s New London Spy, or the 
frauds of . Ix>ndon detected, for 1 807. 
Price Is. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Tristia, or the' Sorrows of Peter, in 
Elegies to the King, Lords Grenville, 
Petty, Erskine, the Bishop of London, 
Messrs. Fox, Sheridan, &c. by P. Pindar, 
Esq. 5s. 

Ballads and Lyrical Pieces, by Walter 
Scott, Esq. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, literally 
translated into English Prose, with, notes 
by the Rev. Thomas Gilpin, sm. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Calliope, a Collection of Poems, by 
various authors, 32mo. plates, 2s. 6d. 

The Battle of Copenhagen, fought 
April 2, 1806, by Lord Nelson: With 
Notes by T. Rodd, 8vo. 5s. 

An Elegy on the Death of the Rt. Hon. 
Charles Fox, Is. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Act to enable his Majesty annually 
to train a proportion of his subjects in 
England, more effectually to provide for 
the defence of the Realm, Is. 6d. 

An Act for granting to his Majesty dur- 
ing the present war, and until the 6th of 


April next, after a definitive Treaty of 
Peace, additional duties on Property/’ 8s. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan, at a Meeting of the 
Electors of Westminster, at the Crown 
and Anchor, Sept, 18. 1806. Is. 

A Political Essay on the Commerce of 
Portugal apd her Colonies ; particularly 
of Brazil* in South America. Translated 
from the Portuguese of J. J. da Conha 
de Azeredo Coutinho, 8vo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A plain and affectionate Address to 
the Parishioners ot St. Martin’s, and Ajl 
Saints, in Leicester, from the Rev. E. T. 
Vaughan, A. M. is. 6d. 

Essay on the origin and tnoral and po- 
litical advantages of what is called Me- 
thodism, addressed to men of reason and 
religion, in answer to a late Sermon by -a 
Clergyman of Liverpool ; by J. Fernell, 
Price 6d. 

Female Compassion, illustrated and ex- 
emplified in the Establishment of a Cha- 
ritable Institution for the Relief of Ne- 
cessitous Families, &c. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. . Nicholas, Rochester, Au- 
gust 27, 180G, by the Rev. C. Moore, 
M.A.ls. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Excursion from London to Dover ^ 
containing some account of the Manu- 
factures, Natural and Artificial Curiosi- 
ties, History, &c. by J. Gardiner, 2 vols. 
8s. 

A Descriptive Tour to the Lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland in the 
Autumn of 1804, 8vo. 4s. 

A History of the County of Brecknock, 
vol. i. by Theophilus Jones, Deputy Re- 
gistrar of the Archdeaconry of Brecon, 
21. I2s.6d. 

T RAVELS. 

Travels from Buenos Ayres across the 
Continent of South America, by Potosi 
to Lima, performed in the years 1790 
and 1791, contaning authentic descrip- 
tions of all the Spanish Possessions in 
South America, drawn from the last and 
best Authorities, by Anthony Zaeharias 
Helms, late Director of the Mines and of 
.the process of Amalgamation in Ppra* 
sm. 8vo. 5s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

We are obliged to Mr. Blagdon ; be knows our maxim, Jiat jvstiti t a. 

Approbation from such persons as Mr. F******. is always acceptable to m; 
we shall not forfeit it by any wilful injustice. 

ERRATUM. 

Sept,—— p. 725. line 1, before things, insert InalL 
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ECLECTIC REVIEW, 

For DECEMBER, 1806 . 


Art. 1. Biographical Memoirs of the late Rev* Joseph Wart on, D. D. 
Master of St. Mary Winton College, &c. To which are added, a 
Selection from his Works ; and a literary Correspondence between emi* 
nent Persons, reserved by him for Publication. By the Rev. John 
Wooll, A. M. & c. 4to. pp. 407. Price 1/. 7x, boards. Cadeli and 
Davies. 1806. 

TTHE great reputation which Dr. Warton enjoyed during a 
long life, as a poet, a critic, a scholar, and an instructor of 
youth, induced us to open this volume with eager expectation^ 
of finding in it a rich fund of literary entertainment. We 
have been miserably disappointed. In the life of a student we 
look not for romantic adventures ; but we require as much 
curious intelligence as can be collected, concerning the forma- 
tion and progress of his mind, his habits of reading and com- 
position, his friends, his connections, his amusements; all 
the persons and all the circumstances that eminently in- 
fluenced his conduct, and decided his character, that led or 
directed his pursuits, that unfolded, enlarged, and established 
his genius. Hence, although no kind of biography more 
nearly resembles the common life of man, yet none is perused 
with more interest and delight, than the memoirs of a favourite* 
author, written with congenial spirit and ability. Mr^Wooll 
has executed his task with as much labour in vain as we ever 
saw bestowed on a good subject. He might be the recorder of 
oblivion, with inflexible gravity of dullness passing sentence 
at full length on 

* A name inglorious, bom to be forgot/ 

Yet he has not failed from a defect of diligence* nor from any 
want of attachment to the memory of his friend ; for his zeal 
to serve is far more apparent than any service that he has ren- 
dered, and the extravagance of his praise is only aualified by 
the obscurity of his language. His style is harsh, heavy, and 
frequently incorrect. The very first sentence in the Preface^ 
Vol. II. 3Q 
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Wooll’s Memoirs of Dr. J. Warton . 

is irreducible to any rule of English construction with which 
we are acquainted. 

* A period of more than $ix years having elapsed since the death of Dr. 
Warton, and nq pen yet employed in rescuing from oblivion the ex- 
cellence of his moral afid intellectual attainments ; the Editor feels him- 
self acquitted of presumption in attempting what many others might have 
more successfully accomplished ; of these, some have probably been de- 
terred by a dread of committing their own fume in their endeavour to per- 
petuate that of their Author : and this fear ahotild perhaps have weighed 
with the present Writer. But if he has succeeded in accurately displaying 
the extensive and highly endowed mind ; if he has given to die world an 
ampler knowledge and juster ideas of the lively imagination, the classical 
taste, the didactic qualifications so peculiarly calculated to foster the dawn- 
ing of juvenile talent ; and the thousand^ warm and benevolent traits of dis- 
jfetertien which efhirtently characterized his Yev£re'A friend and master ; he 
Will rest cflWetfted with having performed a duty, though he may not have 
fhtided hlrrttelf to a reward : in a word, if he has not tarnished the repu- 
tation, br lowered the name of W arftm, he will quietly submit to the imputa- 
tkdfc Of hot having exalted his own/ Pref. p. V. 

Here Mr. Wooll seems duly conscious of his own inability 
to do justice to the merits of Dr. Warton ; to whom, however* 
he has proved himself a. grateful disciple, and to whose me* 
itiory he has erected a monument of incontestable affection, by 
thus deliberately sacrificing his own literary reputation at the 
shrine of his master’s. 

This volume is divided into three parts — Memoirs of the 
Life rif Dr. Warton — a Selection of his Poems — and a Series of 
Miscellaneous Letters. We shall examine the two former in 
conjunction ; of the latter we shall have very little to say'. 

The leading events of Dr. Warton’ s life were few ; our 
narrative will therefore be brief. He was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas Warton, vicar of Basingstoke, and was born at Duns- 
foM in Stmy, on the 22d of April, 1722. Until his fourteenth 
year, he was almost entirely under the eye and instruction of 
his fattier, in 1736 he was admitted on the foundation of 
Winchester College. Here, in company with Collins and 
ahothet* boy, he first appeared in public as a poet. Ea^li of 
the three friends sefit a Copy of verses to the Gentleman’# 
MagaiVrte, atrd all Were favourably acknowledged by the 
Editor, Dr. Johnson. It is very remarkable that this acute 
critic even then discovered (We ejptote his own recorded ex- 
pression^ that \ force mixed with tenderness and uncommon ele- 
vation of .thought? which afterwards distinguished the de* 
Jightful Mitee of Collins, in his riper compositions, and which 
perhaps none but the prescient eye of Johnson could have 
fqund in thb following ingenious , trifle, contributed by the 
yoang bard oh tf.iis occasion, (f . . 
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SONNET. 

• When Phcebe form'd a wanton smile, 

My soul ! it reached not here ! 

Strange that thy peace, thou trembler, Are*. 

Before a rising tear ! 

From midst the drops my love is bora 
That b'er those eyelids rove : 

Thus issued from a teeming wave 

The fabled Queen of Love.' p. 1 10. 

Warton’s poem, entitled 1 Sappho's Advice ,’ was thelongest, 
and by most readers would have been deemed the best piece of 
the. three. Mr. Wooll has preserved an allegorical letter^ 
written about this time to his sister, which may be' called 
a clever imitation of the Visions in the Spectator , Tdtler , &c. 
Like almost every one of them, it has a dreamer, a guide, 
a temple, a goddess, and a crowd of worshippers. Such things 
are exercises rather of memory, than of imagination. 

In 1740 Warton was removed from Winchester to OrieV 
College, Oxford. Here he signalised himself by diligence 
and success in his studies ; and here, at the age of eighteen, 
he wrote “ The Enthusiast , or the Lover of Nature — the sheet- 
anchor of his poetical fame ; but we apprehend that it is cast 
in a quicksand ; the shifting of the tide will loosen it ; and 
the vessel will be driven from its station, down the gulph of 
oblivion.: It is quite a scholastic poem, abounding with 
classical imagery and imitation : there is no wild originality, 
there is no enthusiasm in it.. Who but a student, poring over 
the beauties of NATURE through cc the spectacles of books,” 
amidst the twilight of a college, would have commenced a 
poem, in which he has assumed the character of her lover, 
with this, frigid apostrophe : 

u Tc green-rob'd dryads, oft at dusky eve 

By wondering shepherds seen P 

The introduction of the Dryads in any English poem Would 
be sufficiently pedantic - y but to address them as being “ often 
seen by wondering shepherds ” of this age* and in this country, 
who never heard of their classical existence, is an intolerable 
anachronism of absurdity. There is a truth in fiction — the 
truth of propriety , of which no poetical licence can justify 
the violation. Had the Author called upon the fairies , as 
being “ often seen” by modern “ shepherds,” there would, 
have been this truth of propriety in the invocation of them* 
because, though the fact assumed would have been no less* 
a fiction, in itself, vet such beings do still exist in popular 

&C12, 
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superstition. The poem, however, has been much admired ; 
and we acknowledge that there is much in it worthy of ad- 
miration ; but with due deference to Warton, we would rather 
admire its beauties in the pages from which he has borrowed 
them. There is scarcely a thought eminently striking in the 
whole piece, which does not remind us of the pleasure we felt 
when we first met with it in one or other of our favourite 
authors. “ The Enthusiast’' discovers exquisite taste in the 
selection, but very little skill in the combination, of many 
charming ideas and images, from the works both of ancient 
and modern poets. If there be any thing original in this 
poem, it is the structure of the blank verse, which, though 
tolerably melodious, is the slowest in its cadence that we ever 
read. These remarks may be applied to the iC Ode to 
Fancy, 1 * and generally to all Warton's own compositions iu 
verse, which abound with paraphrases and personifications, 
that never permit us to forget every poet except the poet whom 
we are reading. This may seem a harsh judgement, but it is a 
sincere one, and posterity will confirm it. As a proof of “ War- 
ton's genuinely poetic mind, of his capacity as a maker and 
inventor,” Mr. Wooll has preserved a prose sketch of art 
allegory, in which about thirty passions, &c. are characterized, 
and represented as appearing in the Court of Reason, to 
answer certain charges for rebellion against his authority. 
Few lovers of nature and simplicity will regret that this scheme 
was abandoned. Nothing is easier than to invent and dress such 
personages ; nothing more difficult than to breathe life into 
them. On this occasion Mr. YVooli says, with the most 
happy sagacity, lt When the intimacy between Collins and 
Warton is recollected, it is no improbable surmise that the 
above sketch furnished the former with the idea of writing an 
Qde on the Passions.” Never then was an imitator less in- 
debted to his original. 

In 1741 Warton took his Bachelor's degree, ami was or- 
dained ; soon afterwards lie married, and was presented by the 
Duke of Bolton to the living of Wynslade. In 1751 he went 
with his patron to the south of France, for a very strange 
purpose. The Duke of Bolton was accompanied on his jour- 
ney by “ a lady, with whom he lived,” who was notoriously 
distinguished by the name of Polly Peachum . The Duchess 
was left behind in a confirmed dropsy, and his Grace <c wished 
for the accommodation of a protestant clergyman to marry 
him to his mistress, immediately on the death of his wife." 
Mr. Warton became this accommodating clergyman ; and he 
had a double motive for this degradation of his office, — “ c iiu 
tqlJectual improvement abroad, and additional church-prefer- 
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ment at home!” In both objects he was deservedly dis- 
appointed. In consequence of some pitiful jealousy, he sud- 
denly returned home; and in the following month, t€ the 
Duchess of Bolton died. Upon this event , he immediately 
wrote to the Duke, and ashed his permission to return to him !” 
A more accommodating Clergyman , however, was found nearer 
at hand. 

Previous to this disgraceful engagement, Warton had under- 
taken an employment far more worthy of his talents and his 
character. c He edited Virgil in Latin and English, the 
jEneid translated by Pitf, the Eclogues and Georgies, with 
notes on the whole, by himself,’ — 4 to which he added three 
Essays on Pastoral, Didactic, and Epic Poetry.’ In this work 
he appeared as a Poet of the fourth class*, but as a Critic of the 
first . His original poetry will all perish — it will perish 
speedily — and this heavy quarto will not buoy it up an hour 
beyona the date prescribed to mortal mediocrity : his trans- 
lation of the Eclogues and Georgies will rather he endu7 y ed > 
than endure , for the sake of the learning, taste, and acuteness, 
which he has displayed in the notes and the introductory dis- 
sertations; in these he has cast a glory round Virgil, that will 
be reflected on himself. Criticism is the basis 4 of Warton’s 
fame ; and on this pedestal alone will his statue be viewed by 
posterity. There is not in our language a popular translation 
of any classical author, which has been, is, and will continue 
to be, a favourite with mere English readers, except Pope’s 
paraphrase of the Iliad and Odyssey — in which, with inimitable 
originality of skill, he has converted Homer into himself, 
hewn a Hercules into an Apollo ; for these splendid poems 
are undoubtedly read more for the beauties which the modern 
has conferred upon them, than for those which he has pre- 
served from their venerable author. Few of the numerous 
readers to whom we allude, can patiently peruse, none perhaps 
fervently admire, the Virgil of Dryden, and much less that of 
Warton and Pitt, though far more faithful to the text of the 
original. In both they look in vain for that perfection of 
thought and expression, that fullness without overflowing, ease 
without negligence, strength without harshness, which scholars* 
have persuaded them are to be found in Virgil. A careless* 
writer can never do justice to a laborious one ; Dryden wis 
careless, Virgil was laborious ; neither the faults nor the 
merits of the English poem can be charged to the account of 
the Latin. On tne other hand, neither Warton nor Pitt had' 


* According to his own classification, his chosen translator, “ Pitt,” 
t£ this order ; “ the mere versifiers,” as he calls them, 
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breath to keep pace with Virgil, even when he walks ; still less 
.had they spirit to mount with him when he flies. None indeed, 
more than Warton, could admire and point out the grace and 
the grandeur of his course ; but he and Pitt could do no 
more in verse than mimic with their hands the motion of his 
wings, and rudely exhibit on earth an imitation of his flight 
through the heavens. The fact is, that no man can think 
another man’s thoughts, or accurately communicate his own ; 
.bow much more imperfectly then must they be transmitted 
-through the medium of another mind, in another language, to 
.a distant age, and to a strange people ! No translation, there- 
fore, that closely resembles the original, can ever equal it: if 
a translator would rival his author, he must not run after him, 
but by his side . Pitt and Warton always followed V irgil, and 
consequently wore always behind him : Dryden might perhaps 
have matched his master, by deviating from his track, yet pre- 
serving the same direction ; but he often loitered, generally 
hurried, by any moans and by every means endeavouring to 
get to his journey’s end; — and, rather measuring the given 
distance, than choosing the right course, 

— — ■■■■ “ thro’ straight, rough, dense or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursued his way.” 

P.L. Bopk II. v. 948. 

We cannot be accused of injustice to Warton and Pitt’s 
Virgil, when Mr. Wooll himself acknowledges, that the merits 
ef the former,. in the poetical department, were trifling indeed, 
in comparison with the notes and essays. 

For this service to literature, the university of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma. 
About this time, Dr. Warton furnished several critical papers 
jFqr the Adventurer. Soon afterwards he was instituted to the 
living of Tamwortb, and in 1755 was elected second master 
of Winchester school. With his abilities as a schoolmaster, 
laboriously displayed by Mr. Wooll, our readers have little 
concern; we therefore pass on to his 5 6 Essay on the Genius 
and Writings of Pope” one of the boldest and most successful 
Adventures in modern criticism. It was published in 1756, 
about twelve years after the death of the poet, while the west 
was yet warm with the glory of his sunset. This work, after 
surviving the apposition of RuffWad, triumphing over public 
prejudice, converting ignorant idolatry into rational admira- 
tion, and anticipating the judgement of -posterity, or rather 
leaving posterity nothing to do hut to confirm the judgement 
of the critic on a favourite and incomparable poet, is too 
deeply rooted in Reputation to be blown down by a breath of 
contempt even from the formidable author t>f the Pursuits 
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of Literature, who calls it 44 the common plaee Book on 
Pope.” It is true that Warton’s estimate of the 44 Genius 
and Writings of Pope,” is now 44 a common-place” estimate;* 
but it hits become such by the public adopting it from the 
author , who first had the honest temerity to male it. The 
second volume of this work was not published till more than 
twenty years after the appearance of the first ; during the 
greater part of which time, nearly half of the book was printed 
off, and lav in sheets, 44 being withheld from motives of a* 
most delicate and laudable nature,” quite incomprehensible 
to us. 

In H66 Dr. Warton succeeded Dr. Burton as head master 
of Winchester school, and held the situation with great credit* 
to himself, and advantage to his pupils, till 1193, when he re-» 

( signed it, and retired to his living at Wickham, with con- 
siderable church preferments. In his retirement at Wickham 
he published his edition of Pope’s Works, which rather di- 
minished titan exalted his fame ; for, to enrich his notes* he 
plundered his celebrated Essay, as if it had been an antiquated 
work fallen into decay, the materials of which lay on his hands 
to be disposed of to the best advantage ; thus demolishing air 
abiding structure to build up a temporary sited. But if he de- 
stroyed bis own most honourable labours, he restored his 
author’s most disgraceful ones ; he dug un two detestable 
pieces of obscenity, which had been buried in oblivion, and 
threw them out, all rank and stinking with corruption, as de- 
licious baits, to lure the grossest of sensual readers. The only 
excuse which Mr. Woolf offers for this outrage against dc?* 
cency, deliberately committed by a hoary- headed clergyman , 
with one foot set down in the grave, and the other lifted up to 
follow it, is both idle and contemptible, and the very basest 
that could have been urged, — 64 the eagerness With which an 
editor catches at every unknown production of his author, and 
. the value he sets on whatever can give the charm of noyejty 
to his work !” — for what purpose ? we may ask ; and we may 
answer too, in this instance, for Jilt hy lucre ! The general 
merits of this work were very unceremoniously canvassed in 
the Reviews of the day. It was Dr. Warton’s last publication. 
He afterwards undertook an edition of the works of Dry den, 
and had completed two volumes of it on the same plan, 
which have not yet appeared in print. He was proceeding 
with this task, the accomplishment of which would have been 
an acquisition to British literature, when a lingering malady, 
epding in a general paralysis, terminated his life and his 
labours, in the year 1£0Q, He was interred in Winchester ca- 
t^ral, wliere a handsome monument has been erected to his 
raefltory by the Wykphfcmical SQpjejty, 
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Having sufficiently declared our opinion of Dr. Warton’s 
merits as a poet ana a critic, we have only to add, that we 
find nothing in the third part of this volume which entitles 
liim to particular commendation as a letter-writer ; and few 
of the epistles of his learned correspondents are either cu- 
rious or interesting. Those of Dr. Johnson contain fre- 
quent inquiries concerning the malady of poor Collins, which 
not only manifest the anxiety of that great man’s affection for 
the unfortunate poet, but also betray that secret dread of in- 
sanity which haunted his own mind. There are two letters 
from Gerard Hamilton [S ingle-speech y as he was called), one 
of the suspected writers of the Letters of Junius, which finely 
ppurtray his own character, while he is delineating the 
features of mind that he requires in a companion whom he 
wants, and for whom he applies to Dr. Warton. It might be 
worth while to compare the unstudied language and candid 
sentiments of these genuine letters, with the laboured points 
and periods of Junius. The letters of Mr. Harris, the author 
of Hermes , whose son, the present Earl of Malmsfeury, was 
Dr. Warton’s pupil, are only distinguished by the dryness and 
simplicity of their style and, matter. Not many of the others 
are remarkable for any thing, except that Dr. Warton should 
have left them for publication. 

Several errors in this book are rather censurable; and we 
are not disposed to charge them on the printer ; among others, 
epere , in an Italian exclamation, for essere ; respectable re- 
ferences, for respectful , &c. 

In the following anecdote, too, there is a gross blunder; 
When Huggins’s translation of Ariosto was finished, the au- 
thor 

sent to Smollet, who at that time managed the Critical Review, a 
fat buck ; consequently the work was highly applauded ; but the history 
of the venison becoming public, Smollet was much abused, and in a 
future (subsequent) number of the Critical Review retracted his ap- 
plause. 


Art. II. Zollikofer’s Sermons on Education , Isfc. By the Rev. W. Tooke. 

Vol. II. 

(Concluded from p. 889.) 

'T'HE importance it assumes, rather than the intrinsic worth 
it possesses, has induced u sr to give this article a place 
in another number of our work. The discourses which we 
have now to notice, as many of them were on sacramental oc- 
casions, have more of the semblance of the Gospel than the 
former ; but we are sorry still to observe, that the doctrine of 
the cross seems forced upon an unwilling advocate. The 
sermons in this, volume, thirty -two in number, are on various 
topics ; the love of God, the excellency of a virtuous course 
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r>f conduct, the nature and means of human happiness, the 
holy communion, preparation for death, &c. 

In the following extract the reader will observe haw adroitly 
the preacher approaches, passes, and quits, the altar of diyine 
mercy, without touching it : . 

* Oh, my dear friends, can we consider what God has done for n» 
through Jesus, and yet entertain a doubt, that he is essential love 1 What 
heights, what depths of love, of love unutterable, do we here discover 1 
What is the whole of Christianity but love ? Ah, surely love is the sub* 
stance of all the grand, the glorious arrangements which God has made for 
the recovery of sinful man ! That he, that happy and only potentate, that 
lord of all dominion who alone possesses immortality, the perfect being, 
the self-originated, all-sufficient deity, should send to us on earth his son, 
the only-begotten, the well-beloved, to us, helpless, forlorn, unworthy mor- 
tals, proclaim to us by him deliverance, favour, life, felicity, certify us of 
his more than parental tenderness, and cause him to die on the cross as a sa- 
crifice Jor the sins of the world: is this not love, pure, efficacious, matchless. 
Stupendous love ? — Love is the basis of all that Jesus taught, did, .suffered 
in behalf of mankind. That he, the lord of glory, irradiated with divine 
effulgence, blessed with celestial joy, before whom the hosts of heaven bow, 
whom all the angels worship, that he should leave the realms of bliss, take 
upon him the limitations, the hardships, the burdens of the terrestrial life, 
exchange his throne for the state of a servant, his bright abode for the dark 
night of human misery, and at last condescend to undergo most cruel 
sufferings and an ignominious death, is that not love, ineffable inconceivable 
love. And did he not perform and suffer all this for convincing mankind of the 
truth , for convincing them by the most palpable and irrefutable proofs, that 
the deity who had sent him, and whose work he finished on earth, is love ; 
Yes, my dear friends, every doctrine that he delivered, every act that he 
performed, every instance of relief that he afforded, every patient that he 
made whole, every perturbed mind that he soothed, every profiigate whom 
he reformed, every prerogative that he voluntarily surrendered, every satis* 
faction that he gave up, every trouble that he took upon him, every affliction 
that he bore, every pang that pierced his heart, every tear that flowed 
from his eyes, was a proof, a manifest proof that God is ever inclined to 
succour mankind, to deliver them, to do them good, to bless and prosper 
them, that he is essential love/ pp. 14*, 15. 

The death of Christ is represented merely as a declaratory 
act, adding weight to the testimony which nature and reasoa 
give to the attributes of God, and his dispositions and design* 
towards mankind. Thus also, p. 489 : 

€ By his mediation he has as it were filled up the immense intern! 
that lies between God and us, rendered the deity more conceivable to us, 
brought us nearer to him, and opened to us free access to the majesty of 
heaven. By his death upon the cross he has abolished the whole ritual of 
sacrifices, most solemnly ratified the promised of God, placed his affec* 
tionate dispositions to mankind beyond all possibility of doubt, and thus 
freed us from all slavish, anxious dread of that most exalted being/ 
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The preacher seems willing that Jesus should do any thing 
for us, but “ bear our sins in his own body on the tree,*’ or 
** give his life a ransom for us, to make reconciliation by the 
blood of his cross.” 

• God is love ; therefore he never punishes, for the sake of punishing* 
■ever chastises for the sake of chastising ; therefore his chastisements and 
punishments have not revenge, not satisfaction for his injured honour, not 
compensation for any loss sustained, but simply correction and caution in 
♦iew ; correction of the sinner if he be yet corrigible, caution to the inno- 
cent, who may likewise err, and to the wavering and infirm, who are already 
stumbling and ready to fall.’ p. 28 . 

To confound a vindication of the divine honour from insult, 
with revenge, or punishment for the sake of punishing, is 
both incorrect and disingenuous. There is some ambiguity 
in these expressions ; for if Mr. Z. means any thing else by 

caution,” than such a vindication of the offended laws of 
God, we are at a loss to conceive how he forms any idea of the 
divine justice, consistent (not with Scripture, for that is out 
of the question, but) with the dictates of reason and con- 
science. Again, when the philosophizing divine adds, “ cor- 
rection of the sinner, if he be yet corrigible,” he takes care 
to leave us in the dark concerning the alternative, if be prove 
incorrigible. Whether he is still to continue a vessel of wrath* 
or to be liberated, or annihilated, we are not informed. Such 
K subject involves considerations too awful for the placid 
tystem of Zollikofer. 

When it is roundly asserted, that God does not command 
to to worship him for his sake, but ours, we again demur, 
h is true that the favour and the advantage are not conferred 
on him, but on us ; yet it is worse than incorrect to say, that we 
are only to worship him for our own sake. This would, in 
fact, be worshipping ourselves ; far the object we have in view* 
in our worship, be it what it may, is our deity. 

In the following passage, the preacher admits a depravity 
in human nature, which is by no means supposed in his dis- 
courses ; on the contrary, virtue is usually represented as the 
innate prevailing principle in man. The truth of these ob- 
servations must strike every reflecting reader. 

* We need not be very great proficients in the study of mankind, for 
having remarked that the generality of people make less account of being 
accused of a defect in moral excellence, in virtue and integrity, than of 
any deficiency or weakness of understanding ; that they had rather past 
for sinners than for fools ; that they commonly set a greater value on 
the qualities of the mind, than on those of the heart. An irregular, uib- 
Christian, licentious life, appears less shocking and despicable than simplicity 
and a slighter intellect. It it but too frequently teen, that a man had 
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rather deceive than be deceived, rather do an injury than suffer an injury 
front others without revenge, rather over-reach and supplant his neighbour 
than be overreached and supplanted by him ; had rather be charged with 
culpable, but sharp-sighted suspicion, with excessive, but ever watchful 
distrust, than with plain, downright and easily cheated honesty. It is not 
pay intention at present to explore the source of this way of thinkin g, which 
Cannot possibly be good, or to point out what a deeply seated, predominant, 
corruption it implies among mankind, and how diametrically opposite it i* 
to the spirit of Christianity, p. 152, 153. 

We transcribe the following exhortation with equal pleasure. 

« Would ye become capable and partakers of that happiness ! set no 
arbitrary bounds to your endeavours after Christian virtue and perfection. 
Never deem yourselves intelligent, wise, good, pious enough. Never 
think ye have worked enough, struggled enough, done enough, for being 
secure of the glorious, unfading prize, which Christianity holds out before 
you. He alone obtains that prize, who, like the apostle Paul, forgetting 
those things that are behind, presses forward with unabated ardour for that 
radiant gem, which sparkles before him at the end of his course. He alone 
is crowned, who sustains the conflict and continues faithful to the end. 
He alone can reasonably hope to proceed in that better life from one stage 
of perfection and happiness to another, who has here unremittedly and in- 
defatigably laboured to become ever wiser, ever better, and continually 
more apt and expert in all good. Not a step that ye make here on the 
road ot virtue and piety is for nought, but every one that from indolence 
and attachment to sensuality ye neglect to make, is attended with loss, loss 
irreparable and infinite. Your present sowing and your future harvest arc 
strictly analogous. Sow here plenteously, if ye would reap plenteously 
there. Be never listless, never weary in well doing, if ye would hereafter 
enjoy your fill of good/ pp. 4*26, 427* 

The last sermon is on preparation for death. For ourselvei 
and our readers we wish a far other viaticum when passing to 

“ That undiscover’d country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns/’ 

The Memoir of Zollikofer by Mr. Christian Garve, which 
is appended to the second volume of these discourses, unravels 
some of the mysteries with which we were embarrassed. The 
divine is here represented as throwing away, in compliment to 
the new-fashioned philosophico-theology , what we should style 
the peculiar discoveries of revelation, as though they were 
old women’s ’tales ; but yet, as unable completely to disburden 
himself of these antique encumbrances, and unwilling to con- 
found' his hearers, with doubts of which he could not furnish 
the solution. Hence, the usual phraseology of a heathen phi- 
losopher if occasionally speckled with Christian expressions ; 
virtue is perpetually represented as innate and omnipotent in, 
the soul , though an of human depravity 
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sometimes escapes ; the feelings are excited, and the conduct 
ably directed, but never on evangelical principles ; man is flat- 
tered as the architect, the author and finisher, of his own religion, 
and yet God is complimented with a prayer for grace ; Jesus 
is occasionally praised as valuable and important, but gene- 
rally introduced to proveto us how much God is disposed to 
do for us without him ; a sentence or two is friendly to the 
Gospel, while the whole strain of the language and sentiment 
displaysa dangerous neglect, or perversion, of its distinguish- 
ing doctrines. 

Prefixed to each sermon is a prayer, which in our breasts 
can awaken no devotion, except that of gratitude that the reli- 
gion of Zollikofer is not ours. If ever aberrations of mind, 
pride of heart, and inflation of style, excite our grief and dis- 
gust, it is when they predominate in prayer ; for what elo- 
quence is equal to the simple utterance of a devout heart, 
when approaching infinite Majesty and Holiness on a throne 
of grace. 

The translation, though often inelegant and idiomatic, seems 
to be executed with very considerable care and ability ; but 
we cannot think it thoroughly English, nor at all elegant, nor 
quite respectful, to commence prayer with the word God , not 
preceded by any sign of the vocative state. “ Ah God” is 
scarcely less objectionable. 


Art. III. Carr's Stranger in Ireland , or a Tour in the Southern and Western 
Parts of that Country , 1n the Tear 1805. 

(Concluded from p. 878.) 

JT is a particular excellence of the book before us, that the di- 
versified facts are so well exhibited, as to enable the reader 
to delineate for himself, without any further assistance of the 
Ttuthor, the principal features of the Irish character ; insomuch 
that were he to visit Ireland, he would find that the previous 
reading of the book had made him completely at home in that 
country. The author however was willing to give a short ab- 
stract of his scattered estimates oflrish qualities, in the following 
summary. Allowing that the national character does really 
comprize these properties, we must however think that impar- 
tial justice would more strongly have marked some of the vices, 
which considerably shade this constellation of fine qualities. 

* With few materials for ingenuity to work with, the peasantry of 
Ireland are most ingenious, and with adequate inducements, laboriously 
indefatigable : they possess, in general, personal beauty and vigour of 
frame : they abound with wit and sensibility, though all the avenues to 
laeful knowledge are closed against them 5 they are capable of forgiving 
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injuries, and are generous even to their oppressors ; they are sensible of 
superior merit, and submissive to it : they display natural urbanity in rag* 
and penury, are cordially hospitable, ardent for information, social in their 
habits, kind in their disposition, in gaiety of heart and genuine humour 
unrivalled, even in their superstition presenting an union of pleasantry and 
tenderness ; warm and constant in their attachments, faithful and in- 
corruptible in their engagements, innocent, with the power of sensual en- 
joyment perpetually within their reach ; observant of sexual modesty, 
though crowded within the narrow limits of a cabin ; strangers to a crime 
which reddens the cheek of manhood with horror ; tenacious of respect ; 
acutely sensible of, and easily won by kindnesses. Such is the peasantry 
of Ireland : I appeal not to the affections or the humanity, but to the 
justice of every one to whom chance may direct these pages, whether men 
so constituted present no character which a wise government can mould to 
the great purpose of augmenting the prosperity of the countiy, and the 
happiness of society. Well might Lord Chesterfield, when Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland exclaim, M God has done every thing /or this country, 
man nothing/ pp. 292, 293. 

The author gives plenty of specimens of the ignorance, the 
fanaticism, the legends, and the superstition, of the lowest 
rank of the people ; and while we read them, we are indignant 
at the insinuation, which occurs, we think more than once, 
against the wisdom or necessity of a proselyting spirit v on the 
part of the protestants. The view of such a state of the human 
mind ought to incite all pious protestants to move heaven 
and earth , if it were possible, to annihilate that monster of er- 
ror and corruption which produces and sanctions, and will 
perpetuate in every country where it continues to prevail, that 
degradation of which the ignorant Irish are an example. But 
we cannot help perceiving, in several passages of the present 
volume, that our sprightly traveller is disposed to regard Re- 
velation itself as rather a light matter ; we cannot wonder there- 4 
fore at his being unconscious, how important is the difference 
between an erroneous faith and worship, and the true. One of 
these passages is in page 33. “ In God’s name let the Peru- 

vians derive themselves from the sun ; let the Chinese boast of 
the existence of their empire eight thousand years before the 
creation of the world, according to our calculation, &c.” If a 
man really holds the opinion implied in such expressions as 
these, (the palpable profaneness of which too deserves the se- 
verest condemnation) we ought not to be surprised, that in 
the same volume or chapter, the reclaiming of bogs is repre- 
sented as an object to be strenuously promoted, and the ac- 
claiming of miserable papists as an object for which it betrays 
some defect of judgement to shew any great decree of zeal. 
Yet, on recollection, we do a little wonder that Mr. Carr, though 
he should set aside ail considerations of purely religious ad., 
vantage! here or hereafter, should not see the importance^ i n 
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relation to political economy , of the lower order being raised to 
that decent state of intellectual and moral improvement, which 
there is not the smallest chance of their attaining while under 
the influence of a superstition which governs them by besot* 
ting them. While however we condemn such indifference, es- 
pecially when indifference affects the character of superior 
wisdom, we equally condemn all corrupt and all violent me- 
thods of advancing the protestant cause. It is not by tempting 
the conscience of the papist with a pitiful sum of money, nor 
by forcibly interrupting the follies of his public worshrp, nor 
by making him, for the sake of his religion, the subject of 
continual derision, nor by unnecessarily excluding him from 
any advantage, that we could wish to see genuine Christianity 
aided, in its warfare against that wretched paganknti, intfr 
which what was once religion is found degenerated* anffcOg all 
very ignorant papists in every country. Wecanrtmtrtit tegretr 
that both the civil and ecclesiastical rulers of Irelaritf shotild 
have been, for the most part, unacquainted with all apostolical 
methods of attempting the conversion of the catholics. And 'it 
i s melancholy that the generality of the ostensible ministers of 
religion, at present in that country, should be so very little 
either disposed or qualified to promote. this great work# Wet 
happen to know, that there are some brilliant exceptions to thia 
remark ; the lustre of, whose character,, if it cannot prevail to 
any distance, yet defines and exposes the obscurity which sur-* 
rounds them. , : 

Our traveller was attentive to collect any kind of useful oc 
amusing information, respecting the several places which he 
visited, and respecting the country at large. He is of opinion 
that Ireland is of a temperature probably more mild and equal 
than that of any other country. Its unrivalled verdure isowing 
to its western position, where its hills arc the first interruption! 
to the clouds of the Atlantic, in consequence of which the pro- 
portion of rainy weather is much greater than in England. We 
presume this circumstance would render it, with the advantage 
of an equal cultivation, more richly productive of almost all 
the most valuable kinds of vegetables ; and Arthur Young, we 
recollect, has given it as bis opinion, that the soil of Ireland ist 
more fertile, acre against acre, than that of this country. The* 
agriculture is described as considerably progressive on the 
whole, in spite even of the singularly hapless condition of mu)-* 
titudes of its most valuable labourers. , r. 

One of the most curious and interesting parts of the book is* 
the account of the interior of the Irish bogs. In digging to a 
great depth in one of them, there were found three prostrate 
woods, one below another, and separated by successive deept 
strata of e^tb. Mr^ Carr refers the investigation of these fact* 
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Id more philosophic men, apparently afraid of the gravity of 
such inquiries; and lest even his momentary descent into the 
abyss of a bog-pit should have, on him, or his readers, any such 
effect as that of the cave of TYophonius, he inspirits himself 
and them with a good story of an “ embalmed cobler,” once 
found, with allhis implements about him, in one of these places. 
Just in this manner a bog-digger takes his glass of whiskey be- 
fore he begins. 

In the narration of the hasty visit to so enchanting a place a* 
the lakes of Ki liarney, we were vexed that any of the pages 
should be occupied about such-a-one Esq. and a second Esquire, 
and a third, and so on. It lessens the charm of the description, 
in lire same manner as the crowded quarter-sessions in the town 
spoiled in a degree the pleasure of being in the place itself. 
We could also have well spared the foolish lines of Swift, call- 
ed A Gentle Echo on Women. We are on the contrary de- 
lighted with the little anecdote of the huntsman, who set free 
a poor fawn which he had caught, because the dam followed 
him with tones of distress. Things like this are in harmony 
with the exquisite and tranquil beauty of the scene. As tra- 
vellers cannot relate all the incidents they witness or hear of id 
each place which they visit, it would be the part of a judicious 
artist to select those which most harmonize with the character 
of the situation. Mr. Carr wants a good deal of improvement 
in this point. Not that we could have the conscience to re- 
quire him to suppress all the humourous anecdotes which he 
hears, but we really wish th&t, if he should ever visit an- 
other place like Killarney, he will make such a choice of facts 
and anecdotes, out of the whole mass which comes before him, 
as to aid the emotions of sublimity and beauty which are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the place, and which the actual observer 
would be ashamed of himself if he did not feel as the pre- 
'•vailing state of his mind, while he remained amidst this mag- 
nificence of nature. We must not, however, forbear to add, 
that Mr. C. does give a very pleasing account of this noble 
scene, notwithstanding the spirit and tone of the description 
are so unfortunately interrupted, when any jokes or ludicrous 
incidents, , those literary wild fowl in the pursuit of which our 
traveller is an incomparable sportsman, happen to fly across 
his view. 

He went to Limerick and Cork, which he describes suffi- 
ciently in detail. The shocking accounts of the house of 
industry at Limerick, and of the house of industry and tlie old 
jail at Cork* will sting the principal inhabitants, we hope, 
through Very shame, to the adoption of some more humane, 
more decent, and more useful regulations.- — On reaching Kil- 
kenny, he foqod “ quite a jubilee bustle in the streets.” The 
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sacred flame of charity was glowing throughout all the town. 
It was understood that numbers of human beings were iC sink* 
ing under want and misery and a great company of gentle* 
men,, and other people, were convened to make a noble effort 
of pure Christian munificence. And in what manner, courteous 
Reader, should you suppose the resources were to be supplied 
for executing the pious design ? The money was obtained by 
means of theatricals , which are performed during one month 
every year, with an incalculable mischief, beyond all doubt, 
to the morals of the young people. The balance, after de- 
ducting the expenses attending the performance, is reckoned 
at about 20 Ol. This, as we should infer, from another item in 
the account, is not a fourth part of the whole sum paid for 
entrance into the theatre; but how much of even this smaller 
sum would have been contributed for the charity , if it had not 
been extracted by means of this vain and noxious amusement ? 

Mr. Carr seems to have' visited Ireland in the capacity of 
character painter to the principal inhabitants. And as the other 
class of artists, portrait- painters, are said to keep a number of 
Venus’s, Adonis’s, Apollo’s, &c. within sight while at their work, 
so we cannot be so simple as not to suspect that this moral 
painter has played off the same device on those who s$rt, and 
on us who are called to inspect and admire. He meets with a 
certain General here, at Kilkenny, whose generous patriotism 
may challenge the whole empire to produce an equal. In this 
one instance, however, Mr. C. does not attempt to put the 
trick upon us ; and we are thankful to him for his honesty. 
He might have observed a discreet silence as to the particular 
proof of this unrivalled generosity, and then we should have 

supposed this patriotism displayed itself in nay, should 

have very deeply pondered aft the forms in which it could 
have been displayed, and tried to ascertain which is the most 
generous and useful. Has he built a hospital for the lame or * 
blind l Has .he remitted his poor tenants half their rents on 
account of a severe season ? Has he helped a great many little 
farmers to cultivate pieces of waste land ? Or perhaps he has 
established large schools for the decent education of the brats 
of the wild Irish. No, he has done something much nobler : 
he has made, each year, a large volunteer subscription to- 
wards defraying the expense of carrying on the war. Cunning 
Mr. Painter ! always perform in this manner ; and we shall not 
be tempted to the sin of reviling you for having taken us in. 

Our readers have often heard of the late Dean Kirwan, long 
celebrated for his charity sermons ; and if eloquence be rightly 
defined the art of persuading, it would appear that he must 
have been one of the greatest orators of modern times; for 
the sums collected after his sermons, amounted in all, as we are- 
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informed by Mr. Carr, to nearly sixty thousand pounds. For* 
purposes of mischief we have often enough had occasion to see' 
that a mere second-rate eloquence is sufficient to obtain im- 
mensely greater sums ; and we have observed human nature 
too long to wonder at the fact ; but that a sum like the one 
here specified should be granted to the pleadings of charily y 
does excite our wonder we own, and also our curiosity to 
know the exact nature of the eloquence which had so great an 
effect. Mr. Carr has given several pages of specimens, which 
he obtained with difficulty from a reverend admirer of the 
Dean, who bad taken them down in short-hand. But whether 
it be, that the writer gave a cast of expression of his own to 
the sentences of the speaker, or whether there was a defect of 
taste in selecting them, or whether they were accompanied and 
enforced by unequalled graces of delivery, or whether the 
great law of attraction exists in less force between money and 
its owners in Ireland than in other countries, or whatever 
other cause, of which we are not aware, contributed its influ-* 
ence, we acknowledge that we have some difficulty to compre- 
hend, how a kind of oratory so very dissimilar to the noblest 
models of eloquence could produce the splendid result. These 
specimens too much remind us of the worst literary qualities 
of French oratory. The language has an artificial pomp, 
which is carried on, if we may so express it, at a certain uni- 
form height above the thought, on all occasions ; like the gaudy 
canopy of some effeminate oriental, which is still supported 
over him, with invariable and tiresome ceremony, whether he 
proceeds or stops, sleeps or wakes, rides or condescends to 
step on the ground. The images seem rather to be sought 
than to spring in the mind spontaneously, and to be chosen 
rather for their splendour than their appropriateness. And 
the train of thinking appears to have little of that distinct suc- 
cession of ideas, and that logical articulation, which are re-' 
quisite to impress sound conviction on the understanding.— 
We fear, however, that we begin to descry one capital cause 
of the Dean’s success, in something else than the literary 
merits of his oratory ; and our readers will hardly avoid the 
same surmise when they read the following passage. Ex- 
pressing his reverence for the man, cc however he may differ 
in speculative opinions,” who relieves the wretched, &c. &c. 
be proceeds, “ Snould such a man be ill-fated, here or here- 
after, may his fate be light j Should he transgress, may his: 
transgressions be unrecorded ! Or if the page of his great, 
account be stained with the weaknesses of human nature, or 
$he misfortune of error, may the tears of the widow and th« 
orphan, the tears of the wretched he has relieved, efface the? 
Vol. II. 3 R 
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too rigid and unfriendly characters, and blot out the guilt anJ 
remembrance of them for ever !” Now if an admired preacher, 
after a pathetic address to the passions of a numerous' and 
wealthy auditory, many of whom had never accurately studied 
the doctrines of Christianity, could have the courage to pro* 
ceed forward, and declare to them, in the name of Heaven, 
that their pecuniary liberality to the claims of distress in 
general, and especially to the case of distress immediately 
before them, would secure them, notwithstanding their past 
and future unrepentoed and urirelinquished sins, from all clan- 
ger of divine condemnation ; intimating also, that, on the ex- 
treme and improbable supposition that they should be con- 
signed to the region of punishment, it would prove so light 
an affair as to be rather a little misfortune than an awful 
calamity, he might certainly persuade them to an ample con- 
tribution. But that an enlightened minister of a protestant 
church could have the courage to declare or even insinuate 
the pernicious sentiment, awakens our utmost astonishment. 
We think there can be no^doubt that a certain proportion of 
the money collected after the address, in which such a passage 
as this was seriously uttered, would be paid literally as the 
atonement for past crimes, and as the price of an extended 
licence to repeat them with impunity. If the whole of the 
oration was powerfully persuasive, we cannot fail to attri- 
bute a large share of the success to that particular part, so 
soothing to apprehension, and so flattering to ignorance and 
^corruption. 

In returning towards Dublin, our author made a visit to the 
house of Mr. Grattan ; and he might well feel himself flattered 
t>y the welcome, and the polite attention, which he experienced 
there, and gratified by the mental luxuries which, we may 
believe, scarcely another house could have supplied. We 
should have been glad to receive some more particular in- 
formation about this distinguished orator, than the assurance 
merely of his being a polite and hospitable man, an elegant 
scholar, and respectable in domestic relations* We should 
have been glad to hear something of his studies, his personal 
habits, bis style of talking, or the manner in which he ap- 
pears to meet advancing age. Yet we acknowledge it is ii 
difficult matter for a transient visitor, who is received on 
terms of formal politeness, to acquire much knowledge On 
pome of tlijese particular and a matter of some delicacy fo 
publish what he might acquire. A number of pages are oc- 
cupied with passages from Mr. Grattan’s speeches ; some of 
which extracts, we believe, w’e/e supplied to Mr. Grattan from 
memory, and therefore are probably given imperfectly. Oji 
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the whole, however, these passages tend to confirm the general' 
idea entertained of Mr. Grattan’s eloquence, as distinguished 
by fire, sublimity, and an immense reach of thought. A fol- 
lowing chapter is chiefly composed of similar extracts from 
Mr. Curran’s speeches ; in most of which the wnc ep ti o n s.a ra 
expressed with more lucidness and precision than in. the 
passages from Grattan. These specimens did not surprize* 
though they delighted us. We have long considered this 
distinguished counsellor as possessed of a higher genius than 
any one iu his profession within the Britisn empire^^— The 
most obvious difference between these two great orators is. 
that Curran is more versatile, rising often to sublimity, and 
often descending to pleasantry, and even drollery ; whereas 
Grattan is always grave and austere. They both possess that 
order of intellectual powers, of which the limits cannot b* 
assigned. No conception could be so brilliant or original* 
that we should confidently pronounce that neither of these 
men could have uttered it. We regret to imagine how many 
admirable thoughts, which such men must have expressed in 
the lapse of many years, have been unrecorded, and are lost 
for ever. We think of these with the same feelings* with 
which we have often read of the beautiful or sublime occa- 
sional phenomena of nature, in past times, or remote regions* 
which amazed and delighted tne beholders, but which we 
Were destined never to see. > 

After various statements respecting Dublin, the customs* 
the courts of law* and other matters, which we need not enu- 
merate or analyse, our traveller takes leave of the country* 
highly gratified, except in never having heard a bull, a whole 
herd of which he expected to have met in every town and 
village, and expressing the most friendly wishes for Ireland, 
in which we cordially join him. 

Mr. Carr has admitted several errors into this book, which 
we could not have expected ; such as colla 9 for cdlles 9 in a 
distich from Prudentius ; and ascribing to Pope a line whicH 
almost every one knows where to find in Johnson, “ And 
Swift expires” &c. The error of calling that poetry good* 
w hich is only indifferent, we were more prepared to expect^ 
and indeed to excuse. 

’ The book is decorated, rather than illustrated, with almost 
twenty plates, from Mr. Carr’s drawings; these are chiefly 
landscapes, interesting in point of scenery, and elegantly en- 
graved in aqualinta 9 by Medland. We willingly acknowledge 
that we have received very much entertainment, and not a 
little information, from this volume ; and if the traveller will 
put adopt a little more dignity of deportment, and reqviire a 
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less exorbitant premium for the privilege of hearing his ad- 
ventures, we shall be glad to meet him again, at his return 
from any other country, to which his genius may lead him to 
wander. 


Art. IV. Meaner* rf Dr. Jaicjkh Pries tiro, to the Tear 1795; wr itt en by 
Bsnaelf; with a Condonation, to die Time of his Decease, by Ids Son, 
Joaegh Pri estl e y ; and O bse rv ati ons on his Writings, by Thomas Cooper, 
P res id en t lodge of the fourth District of Pennsylvania ; aad the Rev. 
'WiWwn Christie. 9nx pp.475» Price lfli6i Johnson. 1806. 


Vf ANY years ago. Dr. Priestley determined to write some 
1 account of his friends and benefactors, which might be a 
posthumous memorial of his esteem aud gratitude. Ail who can 
reckon themselves of that number, have ample reason to be 
satisfied with the manner in which he lias discharged this 
voluutary obligation. In connecting these notices of the 
characters and conduct of others, with a simple narrative of 
fiis own life, he has produced a work in a high degree 
pleasing, instructive, and admonitory. The events of his early 
life exhibit a striking instance of the gradual and unsought 
progress of a modest and unambitious man, from a low be- 
ginning, and through many discouraging circumstances, to 
eminent consideration and comfort. His career, as a philo- 
sopher and a general scholar, affords an exemplary instance 
of invincible perseverance and vigorous exertion, of the wise 
economy of time and resources, ami the happy direction of 
^alents and genius. The intercourse which, through a large 
part of his life, he maintained with many distinguished cha- 
racters, literary, scientific, and political, and the relation which 
he personally bore to the state and advancement of science 
during the last thirty years, confer a peculiar interest oil any 
memoirs from bis own pen, however brief and even scanty 
they may be. To theman who studies the philosophy of human 
nature with the eye and the heart of a scriptural Christian , 
fhese pages will appear with an importance far exceeding the 
mere gratification of liberal curiosity* We are much mis- 
taken if the germ of Dr. P.’s gradual alienation from Ci die 
faith once delivered to the saints,” be not here unfolded by 
himself, in the manifest want of a. broken and contrite heart, 
and in the uncontrouled dominion of a self-dependent spirit. 
It is a * oleum and affecting warning, which arises from be- 
holding a man of the first intellectual order, of natural dis- 
positions truly amiable, of high acquirements in human kno*-, 
ledge, and possessing a “ zeal for God yet “ stumbling all 
that stumbling stone,” and “ going about to establish hisowa" 
righteousness, hot submitting to the righteousness of God /V 
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frdm this volume such a lesson is to be deduced.~May its ex- 
hibition to the world.*, tinder the conduct of almighty grace, 
answer a purpose infinitely greater than any that its author* 
ever contemplated ! 

Dr. Joseph Priestley was born at Field bead near Leeds, 
March 13, 1733, O. S. His early education was conducted 
by a neighbouring clergyman ot the establishment, and by 
several dissenting ministers ; but his greatest proficiency, at 
that period, seems to have been the effect of bis own ardour' 
and diligence. Being intended for the profession of a dissent- 
ing minister, be was placed in the academy at Daren try, under 
the government of Dr. Caleb Ashworth, the successor of Dr. 
Doddridge. In this seminary, young Priestley consolidated 
and greatly enlarged his elementary stores ; but his religious 
principles received a fatal shock. Tliose principles had oeei* 
what is called orthodox, rather from the influence of his edu- 
cation and connections, than from any just acquaintance with 
their trne nature and evidences. This also appears to have 
been deplorably the case with those among his first religious 
connections who, in the old phrase, dealt with him on the state 
of his soul. The in judicious and nuscriptural question, which 
Was proposed by some who examined him with a view to his 
admission to the Lord*s supper, could not but produce a most 
pernicious effect on a mind, not established in the truth of 
God, and, (as Dr. P. informs ns his mental constitution was)* 
44 wanting -a sufficient coherence in the association of* ideas 
formerly impressed, and more favourable to new associa- 
tions." p. 103. The highly reprehensible procedure of those 
persons, reminds ns of a story that was current, many years 
ago, in the academical institution before mentioned. A young 
man, proposing to his father a query relative to some histdri- 
cal difficulty in the Old Testament, received the compendious 
reply of being instantly knocked down. The consequence 
tvas, what might have been without much hazard predicted ; 
the youth became an avowed infidel, and a profligate blas- 
phemer. ' 

In a state of mind, favourable for the reception of those 
religious errors which are ever congenial to the habits of an 
unrertewed heart, the subject of thes£ memoirs went to the 
academy. There, in the strong language of the apostle, he 
“ made shipwreck of the faith.” His bark was leaky and 
sinking before : now the catastrophe was fatally consummated. 
44 In my time,” says Dr. P. (p. 17) 44 the academy was in a 
State peculiarly favourable to the serious pursuit ot truth, as 
the students were about equally divided upon; — all the articles 
ot Rheological orthodoxy and heresy ; in consequence of 
Which, all these topics were the subjects of continual dis- 
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cussion. ‘Our tutors also were of different opinions ; Dr. 
Ashworth taking the orthodox side of every question, and 
•fr. Clark *, the sub-tutor, that of heresy, though always with 
*he greatest modesty.” pp. 17, 18. 

, Truth,* and religious truth aboye all, loves the light. It has no- 
thing to fear* but every advantage to expect, from free inquiry; 
if the inquiry be indeed free. But such a state of things as is 
described in the passage just quoted, may be called any thing 
more justly than free inquiry, or “ favourable to the serious 
pursuit of truth.” We speak from experience. Such dis- 
putations as. took place at Daventry have a tendency diametri- 
cally opposite to “ the serious pursuit of truth.” The spirit 
of party, the ambition of superiority, the ostentation of talent, 
the arts of evasion, the disgrace of defeat, the insolence of 
conquest, the laugh of the scorner, and the sneer of folly and 
pride, are the rank weeds of this rotten bed. In such a 
polluted soil, and amidst its mephitic exhalations, no holy 
DISPOSITION can possibly flourish.: but by none except holy 
dispositions will the knowledge of divine truth be even 
dfesired ; much less will its beauty be discerned, or its pursuit 
be seriously instituted. This is an axiom which should ever 
stand first and highest in the elements of sacred erudition. Its 
neglect is fatal. Its practical possession will lead to the 
heaven from whence it descended. The Scriptures ever assume 
it as a postulatuvi summi juris ; and Reason must become a 
prostitute to Guilt, before she can be brought to doubt its 
jreality or its importance. 

' On leaving Dr. Ashwprth and his Arian colleague, Mr. P. 
settled in an humble situation, and under some depressing cir- 
cumstances. as a dissenting minister, at Needham Market in 
Suffolk. In 1758 he removed to Nantwich in Cheshire ; and, 
after residing three years at that town, to Warrington ; in 
the academy at which place he was appointed Tutor in the 
Languages and Belles Lettres. This academy was the pride 
and boast of the heterodox dissenters, and the basis of many 
an airy expectation f. It crumbled into nihility, about the 
year 1783, in consequence of dissentions and secessions among 
it supporters, and the want of wholesdme discipline to repress 
the licentious ebullitions of the students. Thus ended “ the 
nursery of men for future years.” 


* This was the Rev. Samuel Clark, afterwards of Birmingham, who 
died, in consequence of being thrown from his horse, Dep. 6, 1769. See 
Orton’s Letters to Dissenting Ministers, published by the Rev. S. Palmer, 
Yol. I. p. 14?. — Pev. 

+ See Mrs. Barbauld’s beautiful poem, Warrington Academy. But# 
alas ! the muse was not a prophetess. 
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Here, as in all situations, Mr. P. was distinguished for his 
indefatigable activity in professional duties and literary pur- 
suit^. Here he composed several of his works, and received 
from the university of Edinburgh the title of LL.D. if From 
Academic shades and ^earned halls,” however, he sagaciously 
retreated in 1767, on being invited to the charge of a congre- 
gation at Leeds. This was a propitious removal. At Leeds 
l)r, P. commenced his long pursued and splendidly successful 
experiments on aeriform fluids. But philosophical pursuit* 
did not absorb his versatile and active powers. “ In this 
situation,” lie says, “ I naturally resumed my application to spe- 
culative theology.” Alas ! it was speculative throughout. The 
sad source of its radical and numerous errors, was the notion 
that divine truths, and their opposites, are only hypothetical 
theories, ingenious speculations. The scriptures incident# 
a different lesson, when they insist on the necessity of “ re- 
ceiving the love of the truth,” and of “ having the heart 
established with grace.” At Daventry Dr. P. was a nigh Arian, 
in the heretical nomenclature; At Needham he sunk in the 
.scale. He discarded the doctrine of atonement, in the lowest 
sense. Emboldened by the ardour of discovery, he fancied 
himself wiser than an apostle, and fi saw much reason to be 
dissatisfied with the apostle Paul as a reasoner.” p. 33. After 
this, we are not surprized that at Leeds he became a Socinian, 

M and that he still continued to move along the line of indefinite 
progress in the same direction. We are painfully excited to 
recollect the memorable and scriptural monition of our amiable 
Cowper : 

“ Hear the just law, the judgement of the skies } 

He that hates truth, shall be the dupe of lies ; 

And he that will be cheated to the last, 

Delusions, strong as hell, shall hold him fast.” 

Dr. P.’s next removal was to Caine in Wiltshire, where he 
lived for six years as a literary companion to the late Marquis 
of Lansdowne, on a plan equally honourable to the liberality 
of the nobleman, and to the integrity of the philosopher. The 
dissolution of this connection led to his settlement at Birming- 
hatty'i with the detail of which event, and reflections upon his 
tflotfl^greeable situation, the first and most valuable part of 
these Memoirs is concluded. It bears the date Bi)'mingham > 

1 787. 

A few pages of brief narrative bring down Dr. P.’s account 
of himself to March 24, 1795 ; at which time he was com- 
fortably settled in his last residence, Northumberland m 
America. 

The Continuation of the Memoirs, by Mr. Joseph Priestley, 
though including a period of less than nine years, is extended*. 
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to almost as many pages as the whole of the Doctors own 
performance. This is accomplished by the help of large 
quotations from the papers ana some of the printed works of 
Dr. P,, and of rather tedious reflections and observations by 
the writer. But filial affection will be accepted as an ho- 
nourable apology. 

We shall now introduce a few miscellaneous quotations 
from that part of the volume which Dr. Priestley himself con- 
tributed'. Some will be entertaining, and all may be useful td 
our readers. 

The advantages of enuring the memory of young persons 
fo vigorous exercise on important topics, are well represented 
in the instance of Dr. P. 

« It was my custom at that time to recollect as much as I could of the 
sermons I heard, and to commit it to writing. This practice I began very 
early, and continued it until I was able from the heads of a discourse to 
supply the rest myself. For not troubling myself to commit to memory 
much of the amplification, and writing at home almost as much as had 
heard, I insensibly acquired a habit of composing with great readiness ; and 
from this practice I believe I have derived great advantage through life ; 
composition seldom employing so much time as would be necessary to 
... write in long hand any thing I have published.’ p. 14?. 

* The following account of a person, whose character is by 
no means uncommon, may be a serviceable admonition to 
many. 

* With Lord Shelburne I saw a great variety of characters, but, of our 
neighbours in Wiltshire, the person I had the most frequent opportunity 
of seeing was Dr. Frampton, a clergyman, whose history may serve as a 
lesson to many. No man perhaps was ever better qualified to please in a 
convivial hour, or had greater talents for conversation and repartee ; in 
consequence of which, though there were several things very disgusting 
about him, his society was much courted, and many promises of preferment 
were made to him. To these, notwithstanding his knowledge of the 
world, and of high life, he gave too much credit ; so that he spared no 
expence to gratify his taste and appetite, until he was universally involved 
in debt ; and though his friends made some efforts to relieve him, he was 
confined a year in the county prison, at a time when his bodily infirmities 
required the greatest indulgences ; and he obtained his release but a short 
time before his death, on condition of his living on a scanty allowance.; the 
income of his livings (amounting to more than 400/. per annum joeing in 
the hands of his creditors. Such was the end of a man who kept table 
in a roar. 

‘Dr. Frampton being a high churchman, he could not at first conceal 
his aversion to me, and endeavoured to do me some ill offices. But being 

man of letters, and despising the clergy in his neighbourhood, he became 
at last much attached to me ; and in his distresses was satisfied, I believe, 
fhi|t I was one of his most sincere friends. With sQxae great defects h« 
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fead some considerable virtues *, and uncommon abilities, which appeared 
more particularly in extempore speaking. He always preached without 
notes^and when, on some occasions, he composed his sermoss, he could* 
if he chose to do it, repeat the whole verbatim. He frequently extern-* 
porized in verse, in a great variety of measures.’ p. 75, 77. 

The subsequent passage furnishes some particulars relative 
to the famous American patriot and philosopher, which de- 
serve to be more generally known : 

* My winter's residence in London was the- means of improving my oc- 
quantance with Dr. Franklin. I was seldom many days without seeing 
him, and being members of the same club, we constantly returned toge- 
ther. The difference with America breaking out at this time, our con- 
versation was chiefly of a political nature ; and I can bear witness, that he 
was so far from promoting, as was generally supposed, that he took every 
method in his power to prevent a rupture between the two countries. Hi 
urged so much the doctrine of forbearance, that for some time he was un- 
popular with the Americans on that account, as too much a friend to 
Great Britain. His advice to them was to bear every thing for the pre- 
sent, as they were sure in time to out grow all their grievances ; as it could 
not be in the power of the mother country to oppress them long. 

‘ He dreaded the war, and often said that, if the difference should come 
to an open rupture, it would be a war of ten years y and he should not live 
to see the end of it. In reality the war lasted near eight years, but he did 
live to see the happy termination of it. That the issue would be favora^ 
ble to America, he never doubted. The English, he used to say, may 
take all our great towns, but that will not give them possession of the 
country. The last day that he spent in England, having given out that 
he should leave London the day before, we passed together without any 
other company ; and much of the time was employed in reading American 
newspapers, especially accounts of the reception which the Boston port bill 
met with in America ; and as he read the addresses to the inhabitants of 
Boston from the places in the neighbourhood, the tears trickled down his 
cheeks. 

* It is much to be lamented, that a man of Dr. Franklin’s general good 
character, and great influence, should have been an unbeliever in Christianity, 
iand also have done so much as he did to make others unbelievers. '1 o 
me, however, he acknowledged that he had not given so much attention 
as he ought to have done to the evidences of Christianity, and desired me 
to recommend to him a few treatises on the subject, such as I thought 
most deserving of his notice, but not of great length, promising to read them, 
and give n e his >entiments on them. Accordingly, 1 recommended to him 
Hartley’s Evidences of Christianity in his Observations on Man, and what 
I had then written on the subject in my Institutes of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, hut the American war breaking out soon after, I do not believe 
that he ever found himself sufficiently at leisurefor the discussion.’ pp.8B,90. 


* Virtues, in the estimation of modem Socinians, are cheap and com- 
mon things. We are not, therefore, to be surprized, if considerable ones 
are ..possessed by profane and profligate characters, palpably destitute of 
one spark of real love to God or man. — Rev. 
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* From the Meditations an himself with which, not unlike An-* 
toninus, Dr. P. concludes the first part of his Memoirs, we 
shal I select two instructive passages : , 

4 As I have not failed to attend to the phenomena of my own mind, at 
well as to those of other parts of nature, I have not been insensible of some 
great defects, as well as some advantages, attending its constitution ; hav- 
ing from an early period been subject to a most humbling failure of recol- 
lection, so that I have sometimes lost all ideas of both persons and things, 
that I have been conversant with. 1 have so completely forgotten what I 
hare myself published, that in reading my own writings, what 1 find in 
them often appears perfectly new to me, and I have more than once made 
experiments the results of which had been published by me. 

•I shall particularly mention one fact of this , kind, as it alarmed me 
fnuch at the time, as a symptom of all my mental powers totally failing 
me, until I was relieved by the recollection of things of a similar nature 
having happened to me before. When I was composing the Dissertations 
which are prefixed to my Harmony of the Gospels , I had to ascertain some- 
thing which had been the subject of much discussion relating to the Jewish 
passover (I have now forgotten what it was) and for that purpose had to 
consult, and compare several writers. This 1 accordingly did, and digested 
the result in the compass of a few paragraphs which I wrote in short hand. 
But having mislaid the paper, and my attention having been drawn off to 
other things, in the space of a fortnight I did the same thing over again ; 
and should never have discovered that I had done it twice, if, after the 
second paper was transcribed for the press, I had not accidentally found 
the former, which I viewed with a degree of terror/ pp. 105, 107. 

4 It has been a great advantage to me that I have never been under the 
necessity of retiring from company in order to compose any thing. Being 
fond of domestic life, 1 got.a habit of writing on any subject by the par- 
lour fire, with my wife and children about me, and occasionally talking to 
them, without experiencing any inconvenience from such interruptions. 
Nothing but reading, or- speaking without interruption, has been any ob- 
struction to me. For I could not help attending (as some can) when 
Others spoke in my hearing. These are useful habit6, which studious per- 
sons in general might acquire, if they would ; and many persons greatly 
distress themselves, and others, by the idea that they can do nothing ex- 
cept in perfect solitude or silence.’ pp. 109, 110. 

The Appendix, by Mr. Cooper, formerly of Manchester, 
occupies more than half of the present volume. It is a detailed 
account, exhibiting, to the greatest advantage in the writer’s 
power, the labours and the eulogium of Dr. P. in philosophi- 
cal, metaphysical, political, miscellaneous, and theological 
studies. Extensive information, and a considerable degree of 
talent, are manifested in this highly wrought panegyric. In 
the first article we remark a statement of a very important and 
authentic fact in the history of scientific discovery, and which 
we here bring forwards with peculiar pleasure, not only from 
attachment to our countryman, but because it is the due of 
common justice. It has been repeatedly affirmed, and ft 
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generally believed, that the discovery of dephlogisticated air 
was made nearly at the same time, ana in a mahner totally in* 
dependent of each other, by Priestley in England, Scheelc ir* 
Sweden, and Lavoisier in France. The honours of the Swedish 
chemist are incontestable ; but Lavoisier’s claims are com- 
pletely exploded by the fact, that Dr. P. had made the full 
discovery of oxygenous gas in June or July, 1774; and that, 
in the following October, he publicly narrated that discovery 
at the table of M. Lavoisier, and about the same time ex- 
hibited the experiments before several chemists at Paris. The 
scandalous want of common honesty in the false claims per- 
petually advanced by men of science in France, and their 
contemptible affectation of ignorance or inattention to the 
discoveries of British philosophers, merit every exposure. 

Mr. C. with a great air of flourish and triumph, brings for- 
ward twenty-one difficulties as inseparable from the pneumatic 
theory, but sufficiently explicable on the phlogistic. Perhaps 
he is xeillinglij ignorant that some of these questions have been 
solved, that at least a respectable approximation to the solu- 
tion of others has been made, and that their whole force is far 
more than counterbalanced by the enormous weight of peri 
plexities which loads the old tneory. 

' All this, however, is tolerable, in comparison of many other 
passages of this Appendix. Egotism and pedantry, insolence, 
and unblushing itnpiety, seem to be the most favourite ex- 
pressions of this writer’s soul. If we believe him, there is no 
alternative between being a knave or fool, on the one hand, or 
a soi-disant Unitarian on the other. Need we say that ex- 
tremes commonly meet! For who but the blindest, or the most 
deceitful and arrogant of men, could affirm, that Philosophical 
Necessity, Materialism, and Socimanism, are now established 
beyond the possibility of a question? So flippant is his blas- 
phemy, that he impudently avows his preparedness, on the 
ground of an obscure and mysterious problem in physiology, 
to renounce, without hesitation, the existknce of a deity ! — 
“ But if it do lead to Atheism, what then ?” he asks. The 
only answer he deserves, in addition to the contempt .of the 
wise, and the pity of the good, will readily arise in every 
sensible mind, u The fool hath said in his Heart, there is no 
God.” It must be a great satisfaction to America, to have acquir- 
ed, as a judge, a man whom England would scruple as a witness. 

Our readers will decide how far this sceptical Appendix? 
should be introduced to their families. The Theological Appen- 
dix by Mr. Christie, is not included in the present volume, 
but is announced as in the press. 

From the wretched paper andtypography of this book, wt 
suppose a large part of it was executed in America, 
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Art, V. Aflftau ; or the Evenings of SonthlU. Book I. By Nicholas 
Salmon, Author of Stemmata Eatinitatis, and other Philological 
Works. 8vo. pp. 19CX Price 5s. Mawman. 1805. 

^HE author of this volume is a native of France, who has 
made a laudable use of his residence in England for the 
study of our language, lie dedicates this volume to Lady 
Elizaheth Whitbread, as “ the result of researches (which) 
he has made, in consequence of her Ladyship’s anxious wish 
fbat her children should be well grounded in the principles of 
languages.” It gjves us pleasure to learn that so respectable 
a character as the Lady of Mr. Whitbread cherishes such a 
wish ; and we should be happy if we £ould recommend the 
present work as perfectly adapted to its accomplishment ; but 
we have seldom met with a book less suited to the purposes of 
education, or indeed less competent to gratify inquirers into 
the genuine principles of the English language. We give 
credit to Mr. S. for the best intentions, and we do not question 
his capacity for exciting the minds of children to philological 
research : but we regret that be has adopted an improper 
model for his imitation ; partly as he has been betrayed by 
it into frivolity and prolixity, and partly as bis powers are 
evidently incompetent to the transfusion of its merits into his 
work. The title alone indicates a servile conformity to Mr. 
Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Parley, and the form and process 
confirm the apprel>ension of this error. We have, neverthe- 
less, the satisfaction to announce that, in whatever degree 
Mr. S. has failed of equalling the ingenuity and acumen of 
his prototype, or has copied his literary faults, be has entirely 
avoided bis licentiousness. Should the perseverance of youth, 
therefore, be equal to the task of toiling through the “ Evenings 
of Sou thill,” though we cannot promise them a suitable com- 
pensation, we can insure them from moral or political con- 
tamination by the pursuit. 

Book the first of Mr. S.'s A^ad, consists of a dialogue on the 
little word i;y. This monosyllable is made one of the Inter- 
locutors : and if it has not much to say for itself, it has, at least, 
a great deal to say on other subjects. Our author con- 
ceives, that even Mr. Horne Tooke, “ the God of his idolatry,” 
has not done justice to his little favourite, whom he has 
certainly taken no small pains to raise into general estimation. 
His own ideas of the significance of the word BY, may be 
gathered from a*.) address which he makes to this grammatical 
personage in pp. 63, 64, of his book. We quote this passage, 
therefore, as a summary of his argument, and as a specimen 
of his discussion ; that our readers may judge of the advan* 
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tage which English grammar is likely to derive from our 
author’s lucubrations. 

4 1 might have said at once (but I reserve presenting the derive 
don at large till we are come to the latter part) that the primitive 
meaning of your name was way, road, course, and the like ; that you had 
been serviceable to mankind to such a degree as to deserve that yo .ir name 
should be raised to some dignity : in consequence, it was agreed that the 
meaning of way should be extended not only to that of which way, or 
the manner how, things come to pass, but even to that of 0 Iterator, the 
highest quality that can be conferred on any individual. You do not scorn, 
for all that, to appear often in your primitive state, for which compliance 
you are the more to be respected: but still there are attached to your name 
other notions which require that 1 should examine some expressions in the 
Gothic and old Saxon languages, in order to ascertain precisely every oae> 
of the functions you have been allotted to perform.- In this examination* 

1 shall point out how the high function of operator might be said to be 
implied in those expressions of antiquity. Began, in old Saxon, meant 
what the Latins expressed by oferari (to work *), exercere, colere , ex* 
colere, sncolere, perambulare (to travel about), flectere (to bend* 
to bow), defieclere , tnfleciere, curvare , retorquere, deClinare (to tend to a 
different way, tohend one’s course to, to avoid, to decline), divertere, rece~ 
dere, fugcre , tubmiitere , ierpire, procutnbere, obiervare* Instead of this 
Began, we find the old Saxons used also Beagian, Blegan , B’tgan, Bigem* 
Bugan r Bygan ; aqd the Goths B'rngan, Bugan (whence' Ga-iugau , and 
the Anglo-Saxon Ge-bngan, as well as Ge-bigan .) Hence By for Byg 
may have been formed from bygan, to express a sort of agent, equal to 
Operator or Co-operator ; as Be may have been formed from Beg in Begem* 
as Bi or Big from Btgan, and even Bit ; for g, in Anglo Saxon, used to 
be often pronounced as if it were i ary, and, in the modern languages, was 
accordingly changed either into /, j, ox yd pp. 63, 64*. 

If, instead of wandering thus into hypothetical etymologies* 
Grammarians would trace the affinities of leading terms in the 
KngJish language to the sources of other languages of Europe, 
paying a due attention to the real sounds, as well as to the 
orthography of each, their labours would equally assist the 
philologist 'and the historian. Convinced as we are, that the 
origins of our most important terms are as yet very imper- 
fectly understood, we regret that the exertions of well-mean- 
ing and laborious writers on the subject, by being misdirected, 
should be inadequate, or even detrimental, to the object which 
they wish to promote. Mr. S. appears to have a better ac- 
quaintance with modern languages, and not less knowledge 
of the Saxon, than Mr- Tooke ; but his present attempt con- 
firms our apprehensioh, that an imitation of that eccentric 
writer can only tend to bewilder and weary the philological 
student. 


*' * in Kalmyk? mean 5 1 work / and Bed, in IBcroo -Celtic, means work.” 
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As Mr. S. never loses sight of his pattern, he must, of course* 
often deviate from his argument. lie frequently quotes bia 
original ; and has thus reminded us of various absurdities, 
which we passed over without notice, on account of their • 
multitude, when reviewing the E*r«a rXTiMgpra. We embrace 
the present occasion of distinguishing one amongst the 
crowd. 

‘ Mr. Horne Tooke said, in order to justify his derivation of the Latitr 
words ad and at, that a little consideration of the organs and practice of 
rpeech will convince any one that variations and contractions could not but 
have taken place. At his derivation of the Latin ut and quod » he has pre- . 
sented seven couple of simple consonants ; " B and P, G and K, t) and T# 

Z and S, V and©, V and F, J and Sh (one single character ought, he^ 
suggests, to be contrived for Sh) 5 and he has informed us that, the first* 
of each couple being uttered with the compression, and the second of each 
couple being uttered without the compression, those consonants differ, each* 
from its partner, by no variation whatever of articulation 5 but singly by a- 
certain unnoticed and almost imperceptible motion or compression of, or’ 
near, the larynx ; which causes what Wilkins calls * Some kind of murmured 
This compression, Mr. Tooke adds, the Welch never use 5. so that whe*^ 
a Welchman, instead of • ^ 

~ “ I vow, by Goody, Dat Jenkin is a Wizzand," ~ 

"pronounces, • • v 

" I fow, py Cooty, ©at Shenkin iss a Wissart, 

" he articulates it, in every respect, exactly as we do ; but omits the coifti- 
pnession nine times in the sentence ; and, for foiling in this one point only, » 
changes seven of our consonants : for, we owe seven additional letters (i. e.- 
•even additional sounds in our language), solely to the addition of this one 
compression to seven different articulations. 0 _ 

In this quotation, we fully approve of the general observe 
lion respecting the compression of the mutes p> k, and t, the* 
aspirates f, anti th, and the sibillant s : but we object to the 
example which Mr. Tooke introduced, as it manifests, with 
many other parts of his work, his utter ignorance of the nature 
of the Welsh language. Mr. S. has chosen rather to damagd 
the metre and the sense of Mr. Tooke’s citation, than to 
introduce the name of the Divine Being in an irrevereift 
manner : and as we esteem piety infinitely preferable to taster 
(where they come into competition) we not only applaud, but 
follow his example. In the manner that Mr. Tooke haa , 
chosen to make a Welshman pronounce this line, there are 
indeed nine compressions of seven different kinds omitted r 1 
but if he had known the powers of the Welsh alphabet, he 
would have been aware that only those of one kind ought to 
be laid to the account of its deficiency in compressed soundsr 
The Welsh express the sound of our v by f 9 and that of out 
f, bj'f. TPe th theyagsign the same sound as in our wori 
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thigh; but they distinguish the compressed sound, as in thyi 
by dd. They distinguish b 9 d, and g hard , as we do, from 
p, t, and k : any deviation from this rule can therefore only 
be imputed, like numerous errors in the pronunciation of the 
English language, to provincial corruption. The only real 
deficiency in the Welsh alphabet, is that of sib i Hants, among 
which they have merely the sound of our double s. Hence 
an uneducated Welshman would doubtless pronounce the 
letter z, as Mr. Tooke has represented. But he would be 
equally a stranger to the sound of sh as of j ; and would call 
Jenkin , Syenkin , as George (a common name in Wales) is pro- 
nounced, Syorse . Hence the omission of only one of Mr. 
Tooke’ s seven modes of compression is really to be attributed 
to the habitual incompetency of a Welshman to speak English: 
ihe rest arise chiefly from the Author’s ignorance of his 
-subject, and partly from the different modes of writing the 
same sound, in the two languages, each of which has to share 
the blame of a vicious orthography. 

That Mr. Tooke should have erred on this topic* cannot be 
surprizing after his preposterous assertion, that the English 
language derives nothing from the Welsh. Dr. Johnson, in- 
deea, had said so beforer him : but the abhorrence and contempt 
which Mr- T. usually expresses for our great Lexicographer* 
preclude any apology, that might otherwise have been ad- 
mitted, for copying his mistakes. The principal defects of 
Dr. J.’s Dictionary, arise in reality from his entire ignorance 
of the Welsh and Irish languages; in which he might have 
found some words that he has improperly fathered on the 
Anglo-Saxon, as the verb, to kill , from the Irish, and others, 
which he has referred to French and Spanish origins, as mold 
(improperly spelled mould) which both the Welsh and the 
Biscayans use, like ourselves, in the sense of forming , or 
fashioning . Mr. Salmon, though he adopts the mistakes of 
his prototype concerning the Welsh tongue, has the good 
sense to say nothing about it, of himself. He sometimes refers 
to the Irish, which he calls the Iberno-Celtic ; but he seems to 
have depended on imperfect vocabularies. On the origin of 
European languages in general, he appears to retain a senti- 
ment which has been held by most Foreign Antiquarians ; that 
the languages which are now commonly called Gothic and 
Celtic, were originally one and the same. This opinion, we 
apprehend, can never be admitted by persons who have a 
competent knowledge of the Welsh and Irish, on the one 
hand, and of the English and German languages, on the other. 
The only doubt that we think can be reasonably entertained 
pn the subject, is, whether the languages commonly terjued 
Celtic, are not improperly so denominated ; as we suspect the 
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principal foreign Glossologists to have good ground for re- 
garding the ancient Celtic and Teutonic as correlative dia- 
lects of the same primary language ; and that they are mis- 
taken only in supposing the Wfclsb, Irish, Bas-breton, and 
Biscayan, to be qf Celtic derivation* 

We would recommend to Mr. S. the investigation of a 
question so important to the etymology of tire principal 
European languages, in preference to af continuation of his 
present work : but whatever he does, we would warn him 
against persisting ip a vile imitation of a very faulty original. 
To have produced an English volume, like the Evenings of 
Southill, is certainly, on the whcle, creditable to a native of 
France : yet the paragraphs which are written as no English- 
man certainly would have written them, are too numerous to 
be collected, and too various to be specified. If there be any 
rule that admits of no exception, it may be that which re- 
quires every oue, who writes in the language of a different 
country from that in which. he first learned to speak, to submit 
his performance for correction, to a literary native of the 
former. 


Art. VI. Essays chiejty on Chemical Subjects. By the late William 

Irvine, M. D. F. R.S. Ed. and by his Son, William Irvine, M.D. 

Svo. pp. 490. Price 9s. Mawman*, 1805. 

^JMONG the numerous objects of philosophical research, 
few have yielded more mortification, to those who have 
undertaken the pursuit, than the n&ture of heat. It is per-, 
petually shewing itself as almost within grasp, and as frequently 
knocking its pursuers by its unexpected escape. While some, 
with the illustrious Scheele, have hoped to point out the ma- 
terials of which it is composed, others have denied its very 
existence as a distinct species of matter ; and while some have 
congratulated themselves on being able to snatch it from 
the solar beam, to separate.it from light, and obtain it in a 
simple form, others, equally confident in their discoveries, 
have endeavoured to prove that it is inseparable from light, 
and indeed identified with it. In a search so liable to failure v 
every real discovery is highly estimable. The mind, repeated- 
ly disappointed by the examination of vain and ill-founded 
hypotheses, dwells with pleasure on the discovery of important 
fcicts, and attends with readiness to the inferences which they 
fairly authorize. Hence the discourses of Dr. Black, and the 
explanations of them, which that celebrated philosopher, and 
hi# pupil, the J$te Dr. Irvine, published to the world, were 
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received with great eagerness, and excited unusual inte- 
rest. 

The present volume cannot fail to be acceptable to the 
learned world ; since it contains, beside several other valuable 
essays, a correct statement, and particular explanation, of the 
theory of heat, proposed by the. late Di% Irvine; which, al- 
though it was promulgated , by no other means than the 
doctor’s lectures, has been long in a high degree of estimation, 
and has been adopted by some of the first philosophers of the 
age. 

The volume under consideration is divided into three parts. 
The first contains four essays, by Dr. Irvine jun., intended 
to explain the doctrine of Capacities, and. the important infe- 
rence^ which it has induced, and to obviate the objections 
which have hitherto been made against it. In the second are 
several essays written by the late Dr. Irvine ; and the third 
part consists of two essays by his son, one on latent heat, 
and the other on the affections of sulphur with caloric. 

It is proper to notice, .previous to commencing our remarks 
on the work itself, that it appears in the preface, that both 
the late Dr. Irvine and Mr. Watt of Birmingham may claim 
the honour of discovering the existence of a peculiar metal in 
black manganese, by experiments which were made, before the 
discoveries of the Swedish chemists on that substance were 
made public*; 

The first essay, in this interesting volume, is on the nature 
of heat. It contains several very ingenious observations on 
the different opinions which have been entertained on this 
subject ; but as nothing very novel or decisive is here ad- 
vanced, we shall proceed to the consideration of the more 
important essay, on some of the principal discoveries made 
by help of tne thermometer. It is in this essay that Dr. 
Irvine explains his father’s theory ; considering that, and the 
discoveries of Dr. Black, among the advantages which science 
has derived from the use of that instrument. 

It had long been remarked, that ice heated to 32° Fahr. 
suddenly ceased to rise in its temperature, and pertinaciously 
continued at. the same point until the whole was melted, 
though the temperature of all the bodies, by which it was 
immediately surrounded, should far exceed the freezing point. 
This remarkable phenomenon necessarily gave rise to the 
inquiries — Did the melting ice reoeive any heat from the sur- 
rounding bodies ? — If it did not, by what strange cause was it 
prevented from receiving it l and if it did receive it, and 
during so long a period, what could prevent a correspond- 
ing rise of temperature ? 

VOL. II. 3 S 
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It is to the well directed experiments of Dr. Black. that we 
fcre indebted for an answer to these questions. He mixed a 
pound of ice and a pound of water, each at 32°, in separate 
vessels, with a pound of water of a higher temperattire. The 
mixture of the two pounds of water, he found, possessed a 
degree of temperature, which was nearly the mean of their 
former temperatures. But on examining the ice and water, 
be discovered that the temperature was lower than the mean, 
and that 140* of heat had disappeared: considering that this 
had actually entered into the water, during its liquefaction, 
although its presence was not manifested by a proportionate 
increase of temperature, he designated it by the term of latent 
heat. Pursuing this course of inquiry, he also found, that 
during the conversion of water into vapour a considerable 
quautity of heat disappeared, having been imbibed by the 
steam. Thus Dr. Black shewed that different bodies pos- 
sessed powers of containing heat peculiar tb each individual 
substance, and that these powers were independent of the 
comparative bulks or weights of 'these substances. The beat 
which thus disappeared, ne believed, entered and existed in 
the substance, in a peculiar state, different from that in which 
it existed while capable of affecting the thermometer. He 
also supposed that tne changes of form from solidity, to fluidity, 
and to vapour, were caused by the introduction of this latent 
heat. Thus was he led to determine the existence of a general 
Jaw of nature — That all bodies passing from a solid to a fluid 
state, and from that to a state of vapour, imbibe a vast portion 
of heat, the presence of which is not indicated by any affection 
of the thermometer. The view which Dr. Black had taken 
of the subject did not, however, appear to Dr. Irvine suffici- 
ently comprehensive. He rather thought: it possible, as we 
are here informed, that the capacity for heat, possessed by 
water and other fluids, might be found to exceed that of ice 
and their relative solids ; and that hence the sensible heat 
would diminish as the capacity of the body increased and 
wee versa. Thus a solid body, suppose at 20° becoming in- 
stantly fluid and absorbing 10° of heat, would then manifest 
only the 10 remaining degrees of heat, and would become 
40° colder without any heat being takfn out of it : and on the ‘ 
other hand, the same becoming instantly solid, would become 
10 ° warmer without any additional heat being thrown into it. 

. With the view of determining, whether any difference ex- 
isted between the capacities* of ice and water, he made the ne-^ 
cessary experiments ; and by these ascertained the capacity 
or relative heat of water to that of ice to be, in a ratio of 10 
to 8 ; and, extending his experiments to other bodies, he was 
.enabled to infer, that it was a general law of nature; that 
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the capacity if all bodies for heat is increased by fusion , and thett 
of all fluids by vaporisation. 

The habits of substances with respect to heat, it may be 
observed, also undergo a change, with the change of their form 
and capacity. Bypassing from a solid to a fluid state, a body' 
is changed from one which is easily heated, tq one which is 
heated with difficulty, and which requires a greater quantity of 
caloric to raise it a certain number of degrees, agreeable to 
the discovery made by Dr. Black, of the great quantity of 
heat necessary to the conversion of a solid substance into a 
fluid. 

The theories, both of Dr. Black and Dr. Irvine, agree in 
establishing the entrance of large quantities of caloric into 
bodies, during their fusion ; but Dr. Irvine did not consider 
this enlargement of the specific heat of bodies in a fluid state 
as satisfactorily explained. He considered that the quantity 
of specific heat would always be in proportion to the capacity 
of any body for heat; and instead of considering the heat 
which disappears, in thdse cases, and which Dr. BlacK termed 
latent heat, as likely to have entered into any peculiar or un* 
usual combination or form, he believed that the caloric 
existed there precisely in the same way, as at all other 
times, and was discoverable by an appropriate test. 

The objections which Dr. Black al lodged against this 
theory were, that admitting the doctrine of capacities to be well 
founded, still the inferences were not warranted, and that it , 
did not account for the principal phenomenon, the change of 
the solid into a fluid. But Dr. Irvine jun., referring to the* 
arguments which have been employed by Dr. Black and 
others against this theory, states that they derive a great pof-; 
tion of their force from a misconception and consequent mis» i 
statement of Dr. Irvine’s theory; it having been assumed, 
he says, as a part of the theory, that the capacity of the ice 
is first enlarged, and then the quantity of caloric is admitted, 
which disappears. By this statement, Dr. Irvine contends, 
more points in the explanation are included, than are, by aiiy 
supposition required. The theory, he is however convinced, 
may be defended, whether Dr. Black’s account of it, or his 
own, be admitted^ The recapitulation of Dr. Irvine’s own. 
account of the theory is thus ^iven. 

* The solid differs from its relative fluid, when both are of- the same 
temperature, in these circumstances, merely, that the capacity of the former 
is less than that of the latter, and that of consequence, the heating of both 
beginning at the natural zero, more caloric is necessary for the elevation 
of- the temperature of the water, than for that of the ice. The difference 
between the whole heat in water at 82°, and the whole heat* of ice at 32°, 
is. called the latent heat of that body, and ice being converted into water,, 
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requires this quantity of caloric to retain its temperature at the same degree 
is Defare. But this caloric does not enter the ice before its capacity is 
.changed. Much less is the capacity enlarged before the caloric enters the 
body. These events are synchronous, and are neither cause nor effect ff 
each other, but are mutually the consequence of certain attractions or pro- 
perties which the ice and caloric are respectively possessed of. How 
these substances have such attractions, we are far from pretending to ex- 
plain. But it is conceived that this theory ought no more to be required 
to explain the caust of attraction, than other theories, on this, and various 
theniical subjects, none of which afford any explanation of such diffi- 
culties. 1 p. 68. 

The reason for thus contending for the simultaneous per- 
formance of these processes, may perhaps \ye still farther to 
distinguish this theory fj*om that of Dr. Black ; but that is 
certainly unnecessary. Dt. Irviue’s theory is,, in every respect, 
sufficiently distinct from Dr. Black’s, and possesses the merit 
of being simple and explicit, and of being in perfect agree- 
ment with all the phenomena; to load it with this synchronous 
operation, we cannot therefore consider to be just or politic^ 
The theory of Dr. Irvins is, in every other respect, explained 
2ind supported by his son, with a perspicuity, and a strength of 
argument, which afford the strongest proofs of bis learning 
and abilities. Nor can we discover, that the zeal and enthu- 
siasm which he must have felt, have ever been allowed to 
pervert his judgement or candour. 

In the succeeding essay, “ On the capacities of bodies for 
heat,” are introduced some very ingenious observations on the 
capacities of different bodies. Some bodies, as bees-wax* 
spermaceti, &c f , pass from the solid to a fluid state, through 
various degrees of softness, which at last terminate in perfect 
fusion. These, it was concluded botfi by Dr. Black and Dr. 
Irvine, take in a part of their latent heat during their softening, 
and give it out pgain during their gradual hardening : it may 
therefore be assumed, on the principles of Dr. Irvine’s theory, 
that these substances change their capacities for ieat gradual- 
ly. Indeed, it seems just to agree with him in supposing, 
that there is scarcely an instance, in all the phenomena of 
nature regarding caloric, where b^t is produced, or tempe- 
rature raised;, without a corresponding change of capacity. 

' T^his coincidence of change of temperature, and of capacity* 
offers itself indeed so perpetually to our view, that to doubt of 
it* would be to deny the evidence of our senses. But their 
relation, as cause’ and effect, is a subject, to which our investi- 
gations fttay still with propriety be directed. 

It is indeed necessary to remark,, that the view which Dr. 
Irvine has taken of this part of. the subject, does not seem 
exactly to accord with the opinions which he has advanced 
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in the passage already quoted. We are there told that the 
capacity is not enlarged before the caloric enters the body. 
These events are synchronous, &c. But in discussing the 
qriestion of cause and effect, the Doctor has thus expressed 
himself. 

4 But, to what is this almost universal coincidence of the change of 
capacity and the change of temperature to be attributed ? Ought we not 
to conclude, that the one of these must, in some way, be the cause* of the 
other, and since the change of temperature cannot be made to account for 
the change of capacity, that the change of capacity which affords an ade- 
quate explanation of the alteration of temperature, is the cause of that 
alteration.' pp. 102. 

Now, if the change of capacity be admitted to be the cause 
of the alteration of temperature, the synchronous occurrence 
of the phenomena can surely no longer be supported. The 
change of capacity, as a cause, must precede the admission 
or expulsion of caloric, which as a cause, must also precede 
the alteration of temperature. The successive occurrence of 
these circumstances appears to be indubitable. 

The next essay is on the lowest degree of heat, or that point 
at which bodies are wholly deprived of caloric. In this essay, 
a mode is proposed of ascertaining the natural zero , founded 
upon the consideration of the change of the capacity of bodie^i 
during their fusion ; and of the quantity of calorie necessary 
to produce fluidity. The calculations employed for this pur- 
pose are much too long to allow of their being transferred to 
these pages ; and to convey them in an abridged form is im- 
possible ; we must therefore refer the scientific chemist to the 
volume itself. 

Of the fourteen essays on various subjects, by the late 
Dr. Irvine, we can only speak in general terms ; from the 
quantity and variety of information wmch they convey, they 
must prove highly gratifying to those who can derive pleasure 
from tracing those laws, by which the operations of material 
nature are regulated. 

From these essays and the accompanying notes by Dr. 
Irvine, jun., we perceived with pleasure the considerable ad- 
vances which the late Dr. Irvine had made, towards com?* 
pleting some of those discoveries, which have since obtained 
for others the highest philosophic honours. In his essay ou 
the fertility of soils, filled with most useful and ingenious ob- 
servations, an allusion is made to the power of plants to de- 
compose fixed air, and to restore the air to the atmosphere in 
its original state. It appears, that Dr. Irvine always considered 
himself to have been the first who suggested the probability 
of this power of vegetation to resolve carbonic acid into itp 
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principles, and thus restore the purity of common air. It 
also appears that as early as .1171, Dr. Irvine, in a paper on 
water publicly read at Glasgow, declared his opinion, that 
chalk was soluble in water, impregnated with caroonic acid ; 
‘without possessing any knowledge of Bergman’s experiments, 
on this subject, which were published to the world in 1774-. 

The woirk concludes with two Essays by Dr. Irvine, juu. 
In the first of these, on latent heat, the Doctor endeavours to 
compare its quantity, in various instances, and to discover 
any principle by which its entrance into fusing bodies may 
seem to be governed. The result of his inquiry, however, 
is not very satisfactory : the latent heat of a few substances 
appears to be ascertained ; but no ratio is discovered, by which 
the quantity ofcalorie of fluidity is generally regulated. 

The second of these essays, on the affections of sulphur 
,with caloric, is chiefly composed of conjectures, on the pro- 
perty possessed by sulphur of becoming thicker by protracted 
, exposure to heat; a subject on which we must be contented 
to wait for farther observations. 

The scientific world is much indebted to Dr. Irvine juru, for 
the publication of this volume; the variety of subjects to 
which it refers, and the ingenuity and judgement with which 
they are discussed, will doubtless secure that favourable recep- 
tion, which,, from the pleasure we have felt ip the perusal, we 
sincerely wish it may obtain. 


Art. VII. Short Discourse f to be read in Families; by W f Jay. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 850. price 16s. Williams and Co. Hatchard. 1805. 

A Late traveller in France observes, that preachers in that 
country dare not push themselves into notice by publish- 
ing their sermons, unless their reputation has been pre- 
viously well established. Were an individual so far to yield 
-to his own vanity, or the applauses of his particular audience, 
as to set this custom at defiance, he would expose himself 
both to public ridicule, aud to the censures of bis dio- 
cesan for his unmortified pride. But we now review a preacher, 
whose celebrity gives him a right to publish, and places him 
beyond the necessity, or perhaps the wish of claiming pur for- 
bearance. We shall, therefore, feel at our ease, to condemn 
faults which many may be tempted to imitate, or applaud 
merits which others have already admired. His reputation, iu- 
deed, is not confined to this country; for we perceive by some 
recent periodical works from America, that his works are re- 
ceived with much approbation by the scrupulous theologian* 
the New World. ? ; 
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m The volumes are intended to' furnish discourses, in length* 
style, and subject, suited to the use of families. As this, 
though a more humhle, is not a less important,, species of JSeiv 
mons, we shall keep it particularly in view during our critique. 

The following are their titles ; 

Vol. I. Returning from a Journey, God the best of Fathers, Saturday 
Evening, The Eye of God always oo us, The Death of Jesus, Confidence 
in God, Spring, The Happy Family, The Sight of Christian Friends, The 
Christian indeed, The final Change, Religious Things pleasant. Nearness to 
the Cross, The throne of Grace, Summer and Harvest, The Funeral of 
a Youth, Fears removed, The Profane Exchange, Nathaniel, The Char 
racters of Sin, Acquiescence in the Will of God, The Child Jesus, The 
Design of our Saviour’s Coming, Prayer and Watchfulness, The Tree of 
Life, Backsliding reproved. Misery of contending with God, Communion 
with Christ inseparable from Holiness. 

Vol. II. A Check to Presumption, Review of Life, Our Ignorance of 
Futurity, Religion more than Formality, Autumn, The Design of Afflic- 
tion, Tne End of Christ’s Exaltation, Religion makes us profitable. Cure of 
blind Bartimeus, Winter, Christians not of the World, Weak Grace encou- 
raged* Martha and Mary, God abandons the Incorrigible, The Ascension 
of our Saviour, The Prayer of Nehemiah, Address to Youth, The Unbe- 
lief of Thomas, Contentment with little, Our Duty to the Spirit, The 
Ascension of Elijah, Punishment of Adoni-Bezek, The Cheerful Pilgrim, 
Sin ruins a Kingdom, The Saviour comforting his Disciples.” 

The subjects might have been more adapted to domestic 
use. Returning from a Journey, Saturday Evening, the dif- 
ferent Seasons, are well chosen ; but why not intermingle dis- 
courses on rising in the morning, going to bed, taking our 
meals, the improvement of time, the duties of servants and 
children, on reading the scriptures, on prayer, especially that 
of the closet, on the birth of a child, on a person lying dead* 
in the house, on the removal of a member of the family, and 
various other subjects, which Mr. J.’s fertile mind would, 
easily suggest? 

The discourse on Saturday Evening pleased us, as corres, 
ponding with the design of the volume. We were alsochanned 
with the Happy Family, the Final Change, Nearness to the 
Cross, and the Characters of Sin, though we object to the title 
of this last; as we do also to the subject, and the title, of “ The 
Child Jesus,” in a sermon founded on the sublime predict 
tion, “ unto us a Child is bom, unto us a Son is given, and 
his name shall be called,” &c. 

The sermons are prefaced by an excellent address to masters 
of families, which thus concludes, in reference to family woy- 
ship : 

« Be early. Do not leave it till the family are drowsy and stupid.*** 
But here a case^of conscience Occurs, and such alas! as^ the inconsis* 
tepcies of the present day would renter too common, M When should 
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those of us have family worship who attend public amusements; for in*, 
stance— -the theatre.” I answer, by all means, have it before you go. 
When you return it will be late ; and you may not feel yourselves quite so 
well affected towards it. We have known professors who have always 
omitted it when they came home from the playhouse. Besides, if you 
have it before, you can implore the divine blessing ; beseech God to be 
with you; and to assist you in redeeming time, in overcoming the world, 
in preparing for eternity. 

Reader! You may imagine that the author has written this with a 
smile, but he has written it with shame and grief. He earnestly wishes 
that many would adopt family worship— but he is free to confess that 
there are some of whom he should be glad to hear that they had laid it 
aBide” 

To these last words we seriously object. It is a bold stroke, 
and therefore suited the preacher’s taste : but it is not safe, 
nor lawful, nor will it cut as he intended. When the prophet 
reproaches hypocritical Israel, for committing every flagitious 
crime, and coming the same day into God’s sanctuary in pre- 
tence of devotion, he does not tell them ‘ either to forsak^. 
their sins or the temple:’ nor, indeed, is such an alternative 
ever offered to men, however inconsistent their practice 
with thejr profession. Much less can we promise * to be 
glad’ of tbeir taking refuge in - the worst part of the dilemma.* 
The messenger of heaven can only exhort men to abandon 
what is wrong. And what is that? Surely not their attention 
to religious observances; but the evil dispositions and prac- 
tices, which they attempt to unite with the form of godliness. 
But Mr. J. appears to be deeply impressed with a sense of the 
injurious tendency of such inconsistent conduct, in exposing 
religion itself to reproach ; he uses the same expression in 
the following extract, which, in other respects, is well worthy 
of attention, 

* There are some families who are quarrelling all day, and then go to 

prayer in the evening — but this is not lifting up holy hands without wrath 
and doubting. It were to be wished that some persons would adopt the 
important duty of family worship— but it would be, well for others fcQ lay 
it and indeed this is likely to be the case in time, Such mixtures 

and inconsistencies are too shocking to be long cqntinued. If prayer 
does not induce people to avoid passion, and brawling and contentions, 
these evil tempers will make them Icav^ pff prayer, or perform it in a 
manner wphse than the neglect of it. The apostl^ Peter exhorts hus- 
bands and wives to discharge their Respective duties, as being heirs toge- 
ther of the grace of life , that their prayers * be not hindered pp. 342. vol. ii. 

t ' ■' / ' • “ 

On the approach of t^e S$bb«#b observes, 

* We should expect the return of the day with holy awe. It is a 
solemn thought— and we should insure d* uppn our. mmds at this sea- 
son — that every sabbath, 'eyefy sernww^ # prayer, and every psalm, 

ri.C: ' 11 ."J/'TIOa Cut Vt + lin .Alt’S* A'Ai' •* 
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is*a step taken which brings us nearer heaven or hell — that the means of 
grace with which we are so frequently indulged will prove either the savor 
of life unto life , or of death unto death . Yes — these are privileges which will 
not leave us as- they find us ; if they are not food, they will prove poison ; 
if they do not cure, they will be sure to kill. . They are talents for each 
of which we shall be called to give the .strictest account, and unimproved, 
they will sink us deeper in condemnation than Jews or heathens.’ 

‘ We should meet the sabbath with pious resolution. Here is at hand 
a returning season of mercy, let me embrace it. By how many will it 
be profaned — but as for me and my house we will serve the Lord . How 
many of these invaluable opportunities have 1 already trifled away ! hOw 
many have I sinned away ; O let me now awake, and be serious and dili- 
gent : let me not shorten the day by rising late; let me not lose it by 
inattention. Let it not be a price in the hand of a fool . 1 pp. 25, 26, vol. i. 

A discourse on having the 4 form of godliness without the 
power’ has this exordium, which is not less judicious thair 
abrupt; it is itself a sermon. 

* And what is godliness? — It is the tendency of the mind towards God; 
and is exercised in believing in him ; loving and fearing him ; holdings 
communion with him; resembling his perfections; and employing our- 
selves in his service. It is the introduction of God into. all oui concerns; 
our acknowledging of him in all our ways ; our doing all we do in his name, 
and with a reference to his authority and glory — through the mediation 
of the Saviour, and — by the influences of the Holy Ghost;’ pp,59*vol. iL 

Vol. II. p. 214. It is said, 

* Martha rudely breaks in upon the devotion of the company; interrupts 
our Lord’s discourse ; condemns her sister as idle; and tries to involve, 
our Saviour in the quarrel. Lord \ dost thou not care that mu sister hath 
left me to serve alone ? Bid her therefore that she help me. Here we gee 
illhumour, fretfulness, snappishness : she is troubled about many things ; 
and in her heat, her temper boils over, and scalds others. I pity Martha’s 
servants. It is easy to guess how they would be found fault with, when, 
their mistress could go and scold in the presence of the twelve apostles, 
and the Son of God.’ 

This is rather outr$. In some other passages also, in aiming' 
to be familiar and striking, the preacher has become coarse. 
Not that we disapprove of his preferring utility to taste, and the 
edification of his readers to bis own literary fame; for in many 
Instances we wished to have seen greater sacrifices mad& upon 
this altar. Words derived from the learned languages ar& 4 
often employed, where synonymes of established use, vvhidh 
will always be more generally intelligible, ‘would, have con- 
veyed the meaning with equal force and precision. A fond- 
ness also for figure sometimes destroys Simplicity, without 
producing elegance; as when we are told, 44 to drop Judea, : 
fo ,dr©p Manoah and his wife.” The following passage pos- 
sesses a singularly impressive solemnity, but it is morfe suited 
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to the eloquence of the pulpit thag to the instruction of the 
fan.ily. The conclusion it too abrupt. 

< Ho 8. iv. 17. Lit him alone, t£c. God sometimes leaves his people when 
they are becoming high-minded, to convince them of their dependence upon 
him. He leaves them to their own strength to shew them their weakness ; 
and to their own wisdom to make them sensible of their ignorance. 

4 But this differs exceedingly from the abandoning of the incorrigible. 
The one is from love, the otner is from wrath. The one is the tnal of 
wisdom, varying its means ; the other is the decision of justice, after means 
have been used in vain. The one is to reform, the other is to destroy. 
The one is partial ; and always leaves something of God behind, which 
will urge us to seek after him : the other is total and final. 

* This leaving of the sinner, is a withdrawing from him every thing that 
has a tendency to do him good. — Let him alone . 

— * Ministers! — Let him alone . He has complained of your fidelity. 
He has called you the troublers of Israel. Disturb him no more. 

4 Saints ! Let him alone . Withdraw your intercourse, and drop your re- 
proofs. 

4 Thou all quickening word ! Let him alone . Rise not up in his re- 
membrance. Place before him no promises to invite, or threatenings to 
alarm. 

4 Conscience, thou internal monitor ! Let him alone . Before the com- 
mission of sin — never warn : and after the commission of sin— never 
condemn. Let him enjoy his crimes. Never mention a judgment to 
come. Never let him hear that the end of these things is death. Never 
try to confound those false reasonings, by which he would reconcile hit 
creed to his practice. 

4 Providence ! Let him alone . Ye afflictions say nothing to him of the 
vanity of the world. Let all his schemes be completely successful. Let his 
grounds bring forth plentifully. Let him have more than heart can wish. 

— 4 Does the judge order a man to be whipped, who is going to be 
hanged ? — Does the father correct the child that he has determined to 
disinherit ? — Is the tree pruned and manured after it is ordered to be cut 
down, and the axe is even at the root?’ vol. ii. pp. 231, 233. 

Yet we must also confess that we feel an objection to the 
degree in which the dramatic form prevails in these discourses: 
it renders them picturesque, but destroys tbe chaste, serious 
air, which to our taste is the principal charm in religious ad- 
dresses. Were we to characterize t some of these sermons by a 
single word, we should call them pretty. Yet every one must 
perceive that Mr. J. is himself serious, devotional, full of his 
subject, anxious to impart his own feelings, < to produce a 
scriptural faith, and a holy consistency of conduct. Indeed 
his very faults are of a nobler order, which only talents and 
industry could commit; and in some of his excellences, we 
scarcely hesitate to say, he is inimitable. He has tbe fearless 
fidelity of a prophet, daring to say any thing the occasion re- 
quires, most happily tempered with the benevolence and gen- 
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tleness of the beloved disciple. He appeals to the scriptures 
as his only system. His indignant opposition to that aepra* 
vity, which converts the grace of the gospel into encourage- 
ment to licentiousness, demands our hignest praise; but we 
have earnestly wished for a more frequent, and sometimes a 
more correct statement of those doctrines, which he labours to 
guard from abuse. The master of a family, who wishes to explain 
to his children and servants the most common terms in religion, 
would not find adequate assistance from these volumes; nor 
would he be furnished with appropriate addresses to each, ac- 
cording to their respective stations, duties, and dangers. Upon 
the whole, we must pronounce Mr. J’s. labours highly respect- 
able; but as we cannot say * omne tulit punctum the depart- 
ment of family sermons is yet open to farther attempts. 


Art. VIII. The ITtad of Homer : Translated into Blank Verse; with 
Notes : By P. Williams, D. t>. Archdeacon of Merioneth, Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Bangor, and Rector of . Llanbedrog, Caernarvonshire. 
Foolscap 8vo. pp 94?. Price Ss. Lackington. 1806. 

have not been accustomed to think a new translation of 
Homer into blank verse at all necessary to the literature 
of this country; and certainly were not among those judges 
who decreed, says Dr. W. “ that Mr. Cowper has by no means 
succeeded as a translator of Homer — that his sentence, though 
copious, is often inverted and abrupt ; his phrase too harsh 
ana colloquial, bordering at times on what is even vulgar ; 
and that both his metre and language savour too much of the 
style and manner used two hundred years ago.” Neither did we 
feel any disposition to censure “ the structure of his sen- 
tence, or the flow and cadence of his verse.” Nevertheless it 
must be admitted, that Cowper has occasionally introduced 
phrases not warranted by the original, omitted others of little 
moment, overlooked some niceties of the Greek language, 
and misinterpreted the meaning of several trivial words and 
phrases. How far these defects made it desirable that Dr; W. 
should compose a new version-, will be shortly ascertained. 
His pretensions are modest ; he hopes that his translation 
“ will answer the end of those who desire to know, with pre^ 
cision, what Homer has said ; and yet that the style will not 
be found bald, nor the versfe tame or uncouth.” His endea- 
vour has been to avoid “ the ascititious finery of Pope on the 
one hand ; and, on the other, the “ robes antique ” of Cowper ; 
but, in their stead, to represent the Noble Bard in a charac- 
teristic English dress.” 

It must be expected of Dr. W., after the ample disapprobation 
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be has expressed toward the version of Cowper, that he should 
avoid his several faults; he must preserve both the spirit and 
letter of the original, and present the public with a poetical 
translation. Whether this has been accomplished, the reader 
will now have an opportunity of judging. The Italics will 
indicate the phrases we condemn as erroneous and pleonastic. 
As to the verse, there cannot be the smallest difficulty in form- 
ing an opinion. 

* Sing Goddess, Peleus’ son's accursed wrath, 

Which caus'd the Greeks innumerable woes. 

And many a Hero’s soul to Hades hurl'd. 

Illustrious souls ! but the bare corse expos'd 
To dogs, and all the rav’nous fowls, a prey ; 

Hear me, Thou, for the Silver Bow renown’d, 

Who Chrysa dost, with thy perpetual care , 

And heavenly Cilia, guard! even, Smintheus, thou 
Who rul'st in Tenedos witli power supreme ! 

1 Calchas, the prophecy, whate’er thou know’st, 

With courage speak : for by the God thou serv’st, 

Apollo, dear to Jove, and dost, through pray’r, 

His presages unto the Greeks expound, 

None while I live,' &c. 

These lines are ungrammatical ; his must of necessity be 
whose; and so bad a sentence could not be injured by the 
alteration. 

4 And pray would’st thou thy own reward retain, 

And see me sitting here depriv'd of mine ? 

Commandest thou that I the maid restore ? 

But if the Greeks another prize bestow, 

Soothing my mjtid with satisfaction due, 

So I equivalent have — But if they don't. 

Then 1 perhaps may come myself, and seize 
Lven thine, or Ajax', or Ulysses' prize ? 

And woe betide * the man whom I approach. 

— But come, cease now this- strife, nor with thy hand 
Pull out that sword. — 

— Mother, since me thou hast brought into this world 
To live a life that's but a span ; yet Jove 
'\ he Olympian Thunderer, should, in return, 

Some honour give 

T hou know'st ; why should I that relate to thee, 

Who all [_ these] things know’st ? To Thebes we whilom march’d — 


* j, and let the loser chafe . Cow?. 
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A n6d from me is, 'mong th' iitunortab deem’d 
The greatest sign ; for what I with a nod 
Confirm, becomes at once irrevocable. 

Infallible, and inevitable !’ 

It is not surprising that the author of such lines should scrape 
together and retail the censures that have been pronounced 
on the elegant and elaborate 'Cowper. If Cowper’ s stylo be 
indeed harsh , colloquial, and vulgar. Dr. Williams’ assuredly 
is not ; and if Dr. Williams’ be not tame and uncouth, we really 
do not know what is. It is but justice to say that he has care»- 
fully freed himself from the charges of copious, inverted, and 
abrupt; instead of the magnificent profusion* the beautiful 
sinuosities, or the sublime cataracts of an American river, he 
as given us a scanty, straight, quiet Dutch dyke, 

Cowper fftisbeen censured for his elisions, and inharmonious 
lines* Can any thing in his Homer be produced so auk ward and 
indefensible as these f 

* So may the Gods, who Olympian domes possess t — 

But now I’m off for Phthia ; 'tis better far,— 

Yea, by this sceptre, doom'd never to produce.— 

Unpain'd, uninjur’d ! so fleeting is thy life— 

In an evil hour, I brought thee to this world l— 

For to Oceanus Jove yesterday repair'd.— 

(Who kenn'd that silver-footed Thetis, daughter 
Of th’ old Sire marine, had with him conferr'd/— 

A writer who uses whilom, ken, erst, emprise , &c. with so 
little scruple, must not reproach Cowper for antiquated diction. 

The classical reader will see, in some of the ugliest phrases, 
that Dr.W. has attempted to do Homer into English, word for 
word. Such are his translations of yApvyQuhop, afyvpolo^o; t and the 
following explanations of and voAvhipae. 

Of men, articulating various sounds ■ — 

Olympus, that in various cliffs abounds ■■■■ » 

For a lexicon, these are excellent ; but for a poem — we have 
our doubts. 

With all its servility, this translation is often as incorrect 
as the flowing and melodious periods of Cowper. Thus, 
ynpae twtunp is, * Shall even withering age creep o’er her frame;’ 
wroltfvou, 6 doom’d never to produce;’ ‘homewards,* 

nrtfcv7j%;, c who rules the lightning’s blaze.’ v The following 
lines are particularly pleonastic : 

nor. felt tht mind 'the smallest want 

Of cheerfullctt repast, nor of the harp ; 
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TV all beauteous harp, which Phoebus sweetly play'd. 

And Muses fair, who, with sweet voice divine. 

Alternate sang, and charm! d the heavenly board* 

4 And. Muses’, is ungrammatical; the construction requires 
nor. We are astonished to find such an error as i the Simians 
used me kind* /kindly.) Many omitted or altered epithets w t 
should notice, but time and patience would fail us. Our only 
excuse for entering into such minute criticism is, that the 
whole merit which any one can attach to* this version, consists in 
its literal fidelity. In this quality, therefore, we are obviously 
required to detect its deficiencies. These, we acknowledge, 
are not important ; neither are Cowper’s, except inr a few 
cases, where he has evidently followed a false interpretation. 
To do entire justice to I>r. \V.’s version, we select one of bis 
best passages ; and in order to shew the nature of Cowper’s 
inaccuracies, the corresponding paragraph in his translation is 
Subjoined. 

flf tfmir &C. 

W. * Thus he with fervor pray’d r Apollo heard,. 

And hied him down the steep Olympian cliffs, 

Angiy at heart, and cross ^across} his shoulders worn 
His Bow, and Quiver closed at either endl 
All ait the: Joinder 8 of the god enrag’d. 

The arrows rattled as he mov’d along. 
u Right onward then he drove, gloomy as night * 

Be/iae the shvps he /at and shot a shift : 

Dire grew the twanging of tlje Silver. Bowl 
He first indeed the mules and dogs assail’d ; 

Then shooting at themselves a deadly davt,. 

He emote ; apd frequent Pyres for ever glow’d f r 
His shafts flew nine long days throughout the camp 
Achilles on the tenth, a council call’d ; 

A thought, by white -arm’d Juno first infus’d, 

Who now felt anxious for the sons of Greece, 

For still she saw them miserably die.’ 

C. ( Such pray’r he made ; and it was heard. The god, 

Down from Olympus with the radiant bow, , 

And his full quiver o’er ,his shoulder slung, 

March’d in his anger ; shaken as he mov’d. 

His rattling arrows told of his approach.. 

Like night he came, and seated with the ships 
In view, dispatch’d an arrow. Clang’d the cord 
Dread founaing, bounding on the silver bow. 

Mules first and dogs he struck, but, aiming soon ' * 


* Par. Lost, vi.. 832. 
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Against the Greeks themselves his bitter shafts. 

Smote them. The frequent piles blaz'd night and day. 

Nine days throughout the camp his arrows flew ; 

The tenth, Achiues from all parts conven'd 
The Greeks in council. Jove's majestic spouse. 

Mov'd at the sight of Grecians all around 
, Expiring* touch'd his bosom with the thought.’ 

From a careful and candid examination, we are of opinion 
that Dr. W. has gained much on his predecessors, in point of 
accuracy, but the expense of every other excellence ; but he 
Has lost all the spirit of the original, without retaining all the 
letter ; his' translation being neither prose nor poetry, has 
neither the charms of the one, nor the fidelity of the other, 
([is utter failure, it is probable, will not only exalt the public 
estimate of Cowpei^s success, but will tend to discourage any 
future translator. If, for any purpose, a version more literal 
than Cowper's be thought necessary, let it be in prose. His 
plan of translation appears to unite, in the utmost prac- 
ticable degree, fidelity with gracefulness ; any translation 
entirely new, we conceive, will be at least as far inferior in 
one respect as it may be superior in the other. Cowper, we 
acknowledge, must yield to Pope in sweetness and ease, and 
to Dr. Williams in point of minute correctness ; but as a 
translator, bound to preserve both the meaning and the manner 
of his original, we think him decidedly superior to both. * 
If any competent author could undertake the revision of 
Cowper’s work, with the advantage of modern criticisms, in- 
cluding Dr. Williams’, we might hope for a translation of 
Homer with no other defects than such as arise froth the ir- 
reconcileable variance of idioms, and the essential imperfec- 
tions of language. 

We regret the severity of the censure which Dr. W.’s trans- 
lation has extorted from us. But in such an attempt, though 
unnecessary, it is no disgrace to have failed. 

In proceeding to the critical merits of this volume, we enter 
on a far more grateful task. In the notes to his translation, Dr. 
Williams has manifested an accurate acquaintance with the 
niceties of the Greek language, and a perfect familiarity with 
the venerable diction of Homer. His elucidations of Grecian 
antiquities and mythology are ingenious, and no less pleasing 
than useful. On some points we have doubted the correctness 
of his decisions ; but we uniformly admire the acuteness, the 
learning, and the candour of his remarks. Some of his ob- 
servations we lay before the reader. 

L. 3. *?Z*k»* In our first extract, the classical scholar will 
jnissed the word prematurely . Dr. W. supposes that the 
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compound is here used for the simple verb \ so Virgil* Mottos 
Danaum demittimus Oreo. Beside which, a premature death 
is contradictory to the notion of fate, which the Greeks, 
or at least Homer, invariably maintained. See E. 190, and 
Z. 487. ' . .. 

L. 29. * T*» iyui *tK7ci),'jrpf fuvttec) yyaut tfsunr. The ‘Commentators 
in general mistake the import of the particle yp in tj^s Hue. They com- 
monly translate it in Latin : Hanc non liber alo, antequam earn et seneetus in* 
<vaddt. Heyne well observes : Pfeccant in Grammaticam. I*a enim di- 
cendum fuisset wpt p—^EIIIENAI-^Est adeo srph hoc locofere quod, Quin 
froths* All the English interpreters follow the Latin, and understand 
the line thus : I^will not liberate thy daughter, Tibi* old Age come upon 
her .* as if he meant , then to dismiss her with etjual hake and cruelty. 
Drvden goes still wider of the meaning, and represents Agamemnon 
fonder of her in her old Age, than in the bloom of youth. What Pope' 
indeed condemns? but does, not much improve. A phrase exactly similar 
oc urs below, it. 551, where Achilles Priam that at that time all 
further .sorrow for Hector would avail him nothing, and adds: Ov& /«» 
«,v<rr,crn$, IIPIN xa* y.axov vifyaQa. Where a Scholiast says,: Uporigor. 
xAabv Wktvi, v avari<m$ otvrov. You'll sooner suffer some further calamity 
yourself, than be able to raise him to life again. So here : Even sooner.. 
shall old Age come upon her , than I set her at liberty. M 3&Xo» ytgzau vaf 
tyo), ft toSwr**. See Scholiast, and Damm, p. 2095 — 2098. 

. L. 39. ^spttifW* This word is supposed to be a jneuter plural^ 
tised adverbially. So Damm, pp. ; 1 $62, &c. , 

L. £3. r* ai Thai sort of divination ; to not te. 

J^. 98. Dr. W. follows Damm ; not, blackeyed ^ but 

spcctabilis) attractive orcharrning. / L . 

I<>« 10$. . W Boding ill , according to Heyn6 ; it-ja 

properly observed, that lopking sternly, is always expressed by * 

VTTofpA dtw, < 

~ 1(55— -167. If the Greeks— if they dbn' f\ E» fie v—&* $ s j/ij. ' If they 
do, welb-i-na *%«. The Apoaosis, or application of the first part of the 4 
sentence, is elegantly suppressed. There is a beautiful instance of this 
fimae in XenopiiDii where Cyrus, on' his death-bed, is taking his last leave 
or hif SOflSl vili. . El fwt ur iya ir/jult; iKavi^&Suerxet otW; ilfcu* 1 

ti , jji. 7^ xcu leptga ffii v ‘argryvytrupfau* \ut&£unxi' atm yetf a^urm dihurxa** at 

So in St. Lujce xiii. 9. > mowm nagmwr &» & (*yy s > >»c ro /toXx** 

sxx^v]/ik avrujy,i. e, ovxiv/ it 

We ate sorry to pmit the note on the wotB ©EOS. 1. 178. • 

L. 207, Ttevxftrcri?. This epithet is translated keen-eyed, in- ' 
stead of blub-eycd, or ovW-eyeB. in pursuance of Mr. R. P. ' 
Knight’s etyriiblogy from **i>, fruor. So also Hesychios. 

L. 351. xw 0 * optywg. Dr. W*. translates this redundantly , ( ex- 
tending wide his hands, towards, the detpf lwit .not without 
reason. ■„ 
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* In praying, the aiiefent Heatheh directed hns hands towards the object 
of his worship. If he prayed to the celestial gods, it was 
nu'tih palm lifted up, as if to receive a blessing ; if to the infernal , xJbrr** 
tJ» heating the earth ; and to those of the Sea, X"£«f ipytvu with hands 
ft fetched out before him . See A. 460* and I. 504* She also Horace 
Od. iii. 14. 5. So Virgil with peculiar elegance ; 

Ni, palmas ponto tendens utrasqne, do^nthufc 
Fudissetque preces, Divosque in rota vocawet r ^ 

Di, quibus imperium est pelagi, quorum sfquora cum*!’ 

The same custom was also prevalent a Along the Jews, and prevails to this 
day among the Mahometans and Oriental Nations. See PsaL xxriii.2. xliv. 
20, Pitts on the Religion and Manners of the Mahometans, p. 18 and 14Sy 
and Harroer’i Obs. on Scripture-Passages, iii. p. S50« 

* 486; E* P tvhaf aCoXon. Anchors, it is properly observed, 

were unknown at this early period ; ,and certainly never' 

con Id mean anchor. Dr. W. translates it s/ays. “ The seem 

to have been flat boards, on which the ships, when drawn tip 
high on the strand, were wont to rest.” So indeed, as Dr. 
W. might have added, the word implies ; and the very cu- 
rious and valuable bas reliefs of the Iliad materially corro- 
borate this opinion. 

L. 465. “ These , 1 99 says onr author/* were probably 

like our gridirons ; for below, I. 213, Patroclus extends them 
over a dear fire to broil the meat.” We think this no proof} 
forks might be used in the same manner, ahd the w ords mi}**, 
and fvcrafo, confirm that interpretation ; besides, jptwito is aq idea 
essentially implied in , ‘ 

I— 584. Aura* af*pucmnMM. This is.descnbed as similar at both 
ends, like an hour glass. Dr. W.’s opinion seems to qs pox^ 
rcct, in.opposition to the common interpretations rotuntra^ 
or utnnqm ansatum. The wood-cut annexed to this note is 
about ten times larger thau necessary, and occupies a whota- 
page very improperly. 

Far from censuring these notes as too copious, we think 
Dr. W. would confer an immense benefit on students in general;, 
if he would* publish a set of annotations in the same manner on 
the whole Iliad, adopting more of Clarke’s and Heyn^s best 
criticisms. 

His translation we understand is finished, as well as his notes ; 
he has sent the first book into the world, to take the sense of 
the public on its merits. Of the translation we have spoken 
freely ; we certainly do not wish to see any more of it; nor do 
we wish that a work so useful and generally acceptable as we 
have recommetitfed, should be swelled by such an incumbrance. 
But the superior accuracy of many interpretations which Dr. 
W. has adopted in the course of the first book, strongly induced 
us to wish for a continuation of his notes. We see- na needh 
VpL, ll 3 T 
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of accompanying thetp, as be first intended, with the Greek 
t^xt; that would be. unnecessary, after Heynd’s, and Wolfius’ 
late edition y especially as Mr. Kidd’s promised edition is shortly 
expected. Perhaps there might be reason to wish that Dr.. 
Williams would undertake a prose version ; but on this subjec 
we express ho opinion. We shall certainly be very glad to see 
his notes completed ; and we think that an octavo volume on 
the plan we have presumed to suggest, would be the most advisa- 
ble Doth for his interest and his reputation, and would be re- 
ceived with eagerness and gratitude by the public. The extracts 
we have made authorize this expectation, and will most likely 
induce the reader to adopt an opinion, which we cheerfully 
' avow, that, although Dr. Williams’ talents as a poet cannot 
be extolfad, he has proved himself a judicious critic, and an 
elegant scholar. 

An ingenious Essay is annexed to this volume, entitled, 
41 Conjectures concerning the Origin of the Poetic Fiction, that 
the Summit of (Mount) Olympus was the Place where the 
Gods assembled in Council.’’ Dr. W, supposes that this fiction 
arose from the appearance of the Aurora Borealis over the 
summit of this mountain, or range of mountains. So Diodorus 
relates the appearance ; and Aristotle assures us, that Olympus 
implies luminous ; Homer very commonly applies* to this word 
the epithet brilliant, atytaft?, &c. This Dissertation appeared 
in the Gent. Mag. June, 1760. 

Art. IX. The Temple of Truth ; or, the Best System of Reason, Philo- 
sophy, Virtue and Morals, analytically arranged. 8vo. pp. 566. Price 
* 1 8s. boards. Mawman. 1806. 


TPHERE is a notion prevalent in the world, which is found 
V so convenient to various individuals, that it has passed 
into a maxim ; — 4 that it is of very little consequence what is 
the nature of any man’s religious sentiments, provided he be a 
good man, and lepd a' good life,’ a maxim which has been 
arrayed in the attractions of poetry, and recommended from 
the lips, not only of Moralists, but of many who have claimed a 
high rank in the catalogue of Divines.. ft would be folly to 
urge the truths of the Bible, or the creed of their church, 
against such divines ; but considering them only , pa moralists, 
it is^trang^ that, in this jnstance, they should have renounced 
the e^ercise of their reason, or suppressed its dictates. That 
men of letters should ever have adopted such an idea is truly 
surprizing ; and it is only to be explained by the considera- 
tion, that they are usufalfy more ignprant on the most impor- 
tant subjects, than they would chqqse tp.be thought on the most 
trivial. Such an opinion can have derived no support from th* 
analogy of any pursuit with which they have been coiiveraau^ 
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Poison* ;wiH ’’ftofc afiswer the purpose of \Vholesbtnd food ; a , 
wrong; toad toil! not lead a man right; erroneous data in phi-# 
losophy,, cannot conduct us to true conclusions. Why , 
then, should there be such a difference in matters of religion b 
May it noty on the contrary, 'be presumed, that error here will 
be peculiarly dangerous /and truth inconceivably importaut ? . 

By these views, the anonymous writer of this volume ap* 
pears fo» hkve been powerfully . actuated ; and as the result 
of assiduous and successful labours on the subject, his Temple 
<rf Ttotb-has beeti» resided and displayed to the public eye* A 
book with df some resemblance, was published more* 

t^au a century ago by one df the greatest meri that England; 
ever produced* Howe’s Living Temple, 2 vols. 8ro<,. in whichi 
he illustrates the decWation af sacred Scripture, that a gbod 
m««. is the “ temple of God,’* has always preserved a dis~ 
tinguished place in the libraries of Christian divines; And 
while the latter part of it abounds -with valuable theological 
instruction, the former ha£ f beep considered -by the first meta- 
physicians, as a singular effort of mind. Our author treats the 
subject in a different manner, and adopts a form better suited 
tp the taste ami circumstances of the present day. Tte fol- 
lowing is an outline of his plari :< — 

After an introductory prospectus of considerable length, and’ 
of ; a general nature, he produces a synopsis of principles: 
which are laid, as tin; foundation of the building — u God alone 1 
i^the first cause, the chief good , and the last end . of all things. — * 
Revelation is the only, mirror of moral truth, science, and- 
goodness.^ — TTrup excellence is the reflex image, however faint, 
of the divino natujre, beauty, and glory, traced on the human 
spul by* an almighty, though invisible agency. — There is 
neither piety opr virtue without divine grace. — Real happiness^ 
is the pecuhar gift of Heaven. — A religious taste is the su- 
Ijreme wisdom of man.— Simplicity and integrity are essential 
to the christiao,, cha meter The spirit of Christianity is a 
spirit of humility, and an essential qualification for eternal 
bliss.— A false guide, like an ignis fatuus, may prove, in the 
issue, a um$t ftmd light p while a true one is a lamp of life.”-*— 

These he denominates nine grand arches, on which he pro- 
poses to erect the Temple of Truth. Having thus laid the 
foundation, he brings forward a compendium of the primary 
doctrines.exhihited’in the temple* which may be considered as. 
the hoaterials> 9 f'.which^it is composed. The insertion of them 
will make 09 V readers acquainted with the plan of bis work. 

“ The salva^tiouj pf m&n is that which includes and oonstUc 
totes alt hi? rehg^QO, 9^eeUence and felicity, for both worlds. — 
Salvation is, by gr^^rrdSalvatiOii i» through faith. — The faith, 
fey vv hich, ,wa^e faiifld ft? the special gift of God-Sal vatiqn ,is 

3- i* 2. 
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not of works, lest anv man should boast. — Real Christians are 
the workmanship of God in a very sublime and exclusive- 
sense. — There is na true happiness but what is founded on 
the principles, and derived from the sources of Christianity. — ' 
The habitual practice of piety and virtue is the grand evidence 
of twr being in a state of grace and salvation.**-A supernatural 
agency is indispensably necessary to form the Christian cha- 
racter.— All the divine favours and blessings which relate to’ 
their supreme excellence and bliss, are communicated to the 
human race through the great Mediator and: Redeemer. He & 
the central point df union between. God and meh.—It is a prin- 
cipal design of the Godhead in the economy of redemption, 
most illustriously to display the exceeding riches or the glofy 
of his grace.’ — Christianity is altogether a religion of grace.” 
— That his readers may see every object more distinctly, the 
~ author defines with accuracy the principal terms employed, viz. 
Truth — Reason — Philosophy-^ Virtue— Morality — Grace—; 
Salvation — Faiths Good Works — Happiness. The doctrine* 
just enumerated, are then introduced in the form of assertions t 
which acre so many propositions to be illustrated and confirmed. 

In this volume, all the most precious truths of divine revela- 
tion are presented and discussed. With their importance the 
mind of the writer appears to be very deeply impressed ; his 
heart has most powerfully felt their influence ; for their purity 
he is earnestly concerned ; and for their propagation in the 
world* and* ifchfcrr cordial reception by all men, ne is most fer- 
vently zealous. This sincerity gams remarkably upon his 
readers, as tfce work advances. In the beginning tney will not 
feel interested in his favour ; for there is apparently something 
affected and -magisterial, at which the heart revolts ; but this 
impression gradually disappears. To the praise ofonr anony- 
mous author, it is but justice to assert, that he defines with ad- 
mirable skill ; he states his propositions clearly and strongly t 
he illustrates with ability, and confirms with incontestable evi- 
dence from the sacred; Script® res: Hi* representation of the 
doctrine of salvation by grace, is exceedingly luminous ; and 
his proof of it is singularly edgenk ■ In argument he does net 
excel, nor does he often attempt it ; though, in several parts 
of the volume, it would have fcteen both useful and 'appropriate, 

But while with pleasure we mdrttion his excellences, justice 
oonipels us to notice his faults. The worthy author appears 
not to be extensively acquainted with religious controversies. 
By some this may be cfonsideted as no great defect; but let 
it be remembered, that if a person ehusea to give bis judge- 
ment on topics connected with theological system*, while he is 
unacquainted with the arguments andexpfertatiorts of contend* 
tog parties, he is in danger of comamtiug egregigious blua- 
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ders. ^The remark is exemplified in the two following 
stances. _ 

With all the severity which his pen could express, lie 
inveighs against the self-determining power ef the wilh“ M 
diametrically opposite to the whole tenor of Christianity* 
and a total rejection of the indisputably requisite influence cf 
the Holy Ghost.’ ? Ho evidently referred to such as maiotaitt 
that the will can exert its volitions to good, without the grace 
of the Spirit of God : yet he levels his shafts generally against 
those who hold the abstract idea of the will’s self-determining 
power. But should he not have considered that Baxter, Watts, 
jDoddridge, we believe, and mgny other divines, as well as 
philosophers, of acknowledged eminence, adopted and main* 
tained the principle which be opposes, while, at the same 
time, they were as strenuous advocates as himself, for the ne- 
cessity of grace? * ' i 

All the fire of his fiercest indignation is poured forth^fhwt 
those who .speak of terms or conditions of man’s sakatimi^ 
p. 167, &c. Yet, little more than a century ago* this waakfie 
current language of the most eminently pious and ofthodd^ 
divines. When they called faith the condition of salyatidtt) 
or when others added repentance, and some* even obedfetiCOJ 
they meant no other than modern writers mean, when thOjP'say > 
that unless a person believe on Christ, he cannot be saved^*flte£j 
except he repent, he shall perish ; and that, without hblftfttttfj 
no man shall see die Lord. The phrases in question wfeite 
liable to abuse, and have since been laid aside by those Whd 
found their opinions on the Scriptures. When they are used 
now, we acknowledge it is commonly in avi antichristian sense, 
and against this sense alone, we are persuaded* the worthy 
author intended his severe and most merited censures. r We 
only complain that the charge is so general, as to include some 
of the best, with some of the worst, of theologians. , ^ 
In the chapter on Good Works,, which contains many ex* 
cellent remarks, and just views of truth and duty, ounautfeopr 
does not sufficiently illustrate or enforce their grand objfecfe* 
€€ that God may be glorified thereby,” John, £w A. Th& 
chapter too, would have been more complete* if be had tW^ed 
more explicitly the necessity of good wonts, in ordert^ qualify 
the Christian for the occupations and enjoy menteo? tfie%eaveffi 
ly world. ■ ■ . - 

The proper functions of reason, with regard to religiojS 
opinions, are generally stated with great force and judgement^ 
that faculty is properly represented as the medium oi obt^ufo 
ing a knowledge of revealed truth r not as the judge of it; ^ 
competent to decide on th^auth^ntiQty.qf Ji&rela4 

tion, but not ou the subjects of it, when clearly authenticated. 
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The vehemence* however, with which our author opposes the 
usurpations of human reason, has sometimes betrayed him 
into modes of expression, which are liable to exception, or at 
}8&St to misinterpretation. Yet h'. Certainly ’ is not to be classed 
with those injudicious divines, who seem to imagine,: that in 
(degrading and vilifying the ratiocinative faculty, they are 
doing God. and religion an acceptable service; for he has in 
different places defined his views very explicitly. It wmtld 
indeed, bd a mark of singular humility or ingratitude, for the 
?iudfc»r to uiid&re value that intellectual power, which he pos- 
$e$aes in so considerable a degree. 

Untranslated Greek and Latin words, phrases, and sentences, 
abound iu all parts ;of the volume; the merely English reader 
will, therefore, be, frequently mortified and disappointed. The 
author pleads that his book is intended for a certain class of 
readers ; and it is not unlikely that the mode which he has 
adopted* connection with the fugni&ed and impressive style of 
(be work, will answer bis expectations of its utility. In things 
pf this/ nature, we are advocates for a considerable degree 
of freedom. But the sense and connection should be care? 
fully preserved, where it is practicable, without the for- 
p*alifcy of atranslation. 

, Perhaps a third part of the volume consists of notes ; but 
ps tbqy are mostly altered, the author does not think it just to 
pome the writers fnom whoip they are taken. Many of them 
&te *o excellent, that we have been tempted to quarrel with 
him for this scrupulous concealment. 

j But we should wteh the reader to be personally acquainted 
with our architect, and wkb pleasure introduce them into his 
prefeoce* wb>b rearing his venerable fabric, or addressing the 
spectator. 

' You ate a man rf title, Of fortune, of fashion, of taste, pf learning ; 
and, you slight this study : you leave it altogether to the public teachers 
offeur religion. And what Is the result? That you are as much unac? 
quant'd with the constitution, as indifferent to the author, and as regardless 
pf the means of your highest felicny,as the firofanum vuf^tu ! Could 
Solomon's fool act a more ‘contemptible part, when he was ‘‘ scattering 
firwbnryto arrows, ^pd death, and thought Jt sport V* . 

V f Wnroyou better jn/pnped ip<that science, which is * the brightest orna. 
mppt, a^d ^dcU the greatest dignity,, tp human intellect, you would 
know, that nothing ought to be accounted the happiness of an immortal, 
but thafr yhjph is perfqptive ofh'§ nature y huf that which accprfi? with his 
fe&on/ in its highek state of improvement ; but that which is consonant 
With thfcpurest virtue :* but fhat which is superior to all sublunary enjoy- 
flints, but that' which is SS eternal, as hit existence ; which is therefore 
^presented to u$, ! in tb^ sacred oracles; W.a mdral union with the inex T 
hlgbeiUe foudtai^ 1 of all triith* excellence, and good ; ah union of mind, 
^ . r :: . - * ' 7 
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%yill, arid affection. Nor can I devise a more comprehensive definition of 
religion itself, in fewer words than these/ pp. 394?- 396. 

4 In another view of the same thing, truth, right reason, virtue, philo- 
sophy, faith, grace, when properly explained, are so many different dend- 
mi nations of happiness ; for they are each and all of them essentially con- 
nected with the summum bomtm of every human being ; upon which account, 
by the way, they ought to be stated with such simplicity as to be compre- 
hensible by every capacity. What for example is truth— but, the repre- 
sentation of happiness, as it is. And what is right reason, but tjhe clear 
perception or knowledge, of happiness, according to its real nature, and 
just proportions— what is philosophy, but the love of that wisdom, by which 
true happiness is understood and pursued. What is virtue, but that happi- 
ness, expei ienced and enjoyed. What is morality, but a character and 
conduct agreeable to such happiness? What indeed is religion itself? 
but the cheerful and habitual performance of the various obligations we are 
under to that Being, who is the great original and ultimate end of all this 
happiness ?— and what is faith, but the adherence of the mind and heart to 
that object, through whom this happiness is communicated^ 44 therefore 
-styled, the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ?” in fine, what is grace, but that 
supernatural, unmerited, and efficacious influence, by which we are enabled 
to discern the truth of happiness, become possessed of it, are preserved and 
secured in the enjoyment of it, until we arrive at the full, perfect, and eternal 
consummation of it, in the mansions of celestial bliss. 

4 This, if I mistake not, is a sufficient, though but a faint sketch of all 
that warranted happiness, which will supply us with light in darkness; 
strength, in weakness; fortitude, in affliction; solace, in suffering; 
"patience, in trial ; amidst all the multiplied and varied sorrows of this 
mortal life $ and inspire us with a peace, a hope, and a joy, which surpass 
all adequate description/ pp. 403* 406. 

From the account >ve have given of the views of the author, 
it will be apparent that his system is that which, “ from%he 
commencement of the Christian sera, down to the present 
period, has been injuriously charged with au extravagant 
ardour for grace and faith ? and with betraying a cold indiffer- 
ence to the cause of practical religion.” To shew the absurdity 
of this charge, so incessantly repeated against the strenuous 
advocates for pure and uncorrupt Christianity, we subjoin the 
following extracts. 

4 We come now to the practical department of the Christian system : 
which, in our estimate of the subject, must be preceded by a right judge- 
ment of its doctrines, and an inward sense of its power. In other words, 
expressive of the same thing, there must be Hght in the understanding- 
life in the soul, 44 the life of God” — and loye in the heart before there 
can be any degree of that evangelical righteousness, and true holiness in 
the conduct, by which the Christian character is exemplified. We must 
be 44 the workmanship pf God— created in Christ Jesus, unto good works/* 
To this our great prophet might refer, when he said, 44 good man- 
out Of the good treasure, that is in his heart — bringeth forth mat which is 
good.” — This is the order : and if deserves the utmost attention/ 
pp. 42B, 427. 
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< The fi writ here implied, are all such, as stand in opposition to every 
thing, that is evil — whether vicious, immoral, or profane ; whether pro- 
hibited by the first, or by the second table of the divine law ; whether dis- 
honourable to God, injurious to man, or prejudicial to our own excellence, 
and peace : such are all-" the works of the flesh," and all the instigations 
of the devil ; which ate sufficiently manifest without any precise enumera- 
tion : and indeed, the most effectual method of suppressing them, is, to re- 
commend and establish their reverse ; the very best mode, of avoiding that 
which is evil, is, to “ cleave to that which is good/* 

€ It may safely be inserted then, as among the irrepealable ordinances of 
Heaven, that those, who are " created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
should walk in them." And why so ? For a yariety of reasons — and all 
pf them becoming* th£ dimity, the wisdom, the benevolence, of that Being, 
who hath thus decreed.. 

€ That the grace of God, considered as a divine influence, operating 
effectually upon the human mind, and heart, as a principle of life, and 
action, is an inward, secret, and mysterious tiling, will not be 'denied. 
Neither is it at all absurd, enthusiastic, or even unphilosophical, to argue, 
that the spirit of grace can and does act after this manner upon " the spirit 
of a man, which is in him " For, why should it not be as natural for 
spirit to act upon spirit, as matter upon matter ? 

c To ask — u but how are we to distinguish, in those inward, secret, and 
mysterious operations, between [ from )the illusions of an uncorrected fancy, 
the reveries of mysticism, and the vagaries of a fanatic," is a very fair en- 
.quiry—aad ought £0 be seriously regarded. The answer is, "by their 
fruits ye shall kpow' them." For, while tjie former never fail to inspire 
the soul with penitential humility, and self-abasement, before God ; with a 
lively faith in the person, mediatorial character, and offices, of the Redeemer; 
and with that adoring love, " which is shed abroad upon the heart by the 
Holy Ghost 5 " they excite, at the same time, to those works of faith, and to 
those labour# of lpve, which §re .said to " accompany salystion," pp. 466, 
46$. 

Such a vojumetajnst necessarily obtain our warm approba- 
tion ; and could oflr recommendation so far avail, it should 
be found in th.e study of every minister of the gospel, as an 
able and interesting summary of those truths which it is his 
duty to inculcate, u in season and out of season.” 

The dedication of this book to the author of the Pursuits, 
of literature, did not appear to us altogether apjwopriate. 
It i$ not clear to us that the person in question ever 
passed the .threshold pf the Temple of Truth ; nor is itcer* 
£ain that he was always actuated by the noblest of all mo* 
tives, in levelling his shafts, from behind tile shield of conceal- 
ment, at those who differed from hint in matters of politics or 
%heolou:y. It appear^ to us that a mark-df -Unfeigned estima- 
tion, 1 whiphany person might value, would have been conferred • 
with more propriety on a writer^ whose moral and religious 
^iccellence had been as clearly 4iscbye|rable, as hi$ political 
creed, and hii? literary talents^ l ; - 
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Before we conclude, we beg leave to notice, that in a variety 
of places our ^respectable author utters the most pointed 
Philippics against the ptrstnt day. There is more ignorance 
of religion, more error, and more wickedness now, than there 
ever was before. In short, we are run down without mercy ; 
and if he is to be credited, we are fallen into the “ fag end of 
time.” With all submission, we feel compelled to declare, 
that io our sober judgement, and without any nndue partiality 
for the times in which we live, there have not been for four- 
score years past, so many ministers who preached the religion 
of Christ in its purity, nor so many people who heard from the 
pulpit the sacred truth which it reveals, nor so many who 
acknowledged their value, and habitually felt their influence* 
as at the present hour. The correctness of this assertion, our 
author might with a little examination, and a few inquiries, 
satisfactorily ascertain* Perhaps a sufficient apology tor hi$ 
ignorance of the state of the world may be found in the ac- 
count which he gives of himself, p. 559 . Totally detached 
from all sects and parties, a more isolated being, who is not 
cast on a desert island, can scarcely exist. In such a peculia- 
rity of situation, these thoughts have been penned; in the 
direct view of that eventful moment, when his judges and his 
critics will appear together with him at an eternally decisive 
bar: and if he has not given the most accurate statement of 
ihe religion of the bible , with all the assistance he could derivq 
from close investigation, undisturbed solitude, and persevering 
application to “ the Father of lights,” he is utterly incapable of 
discerning what it is, or what it means V 

To this solitude which has a tendency to generate morose- 
liess and severity in the best, as well as in the strongest mind$* 
we ascribe a want of the meekness and gentleness of Christ* 
which is sometimes chargeable on this production, and a posi- 
tiveness and indignation of censure, which savour not of the 
wisdom which is from above ; and which we notice the morO 
particularly, because the author appears to think them justifia- 
ble, or even meritorious. 

But, we would ask, why is the author such a recluse? Did 
God make him a man, that he should make himself a monk ? 

As he thinks the age so bad, ought he not to come forward 
iand be active for the glory of the Redeemer, and the reclaiming 
,of perishing sinners ? So solitary a course is neither honours 
J>le to God, nor useful to man : it is injurious to a life wbiefy 
we desire to be greatly prolonged, and hurtful to an intellect % 
jvhich we shall rejoice to find often employed in promoting 
|die noblest objects by the most expedient means. 
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Art. X. A History of Ireland \ from the earliest Account, to the accom- 
plishment of the Union with Great Britain in 1801. By the Rev. James 
Gordon, Rector of Killegny, in the diocese of Ferns, and of Cannaway 
in the diocese of Cork. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1080. Price 1/. Longman 
and Co. 1806. 

COMPLETE ami well executed History of Ireland, has 
been much wanted for a considerable time. Leland’s Valua- 
ble work has, we believe, been long out of print ; and there is 
certainly no other which is capable of supplying its place. A 
new edition of Leland, with notes and a continuation to the 
Union, would bean acceptable, but a voluminous work ; and 
its price must exceed the means of many^ to whom the pre- 
sent will be accessible. 

We shall let Mr. Gordon himself explain bis object in the 
compilation of these volumes. 

4 Since Ireland, now politically consolidated into one potent kingdom 
with Britain, her great sister Ireland, forms an integral part of the 
British Empire, a compendium of her particular history from the earliest 
accounts to the amalgamation of her legislature with the British, may not be 
useless nor unacceptable ; a compendium embracing whatever is found 
authentic and important, rejecting whatever appears fabulous or nugatory — 
This narrative extends to the commencement of the nineteenth century, a 
luminous period in comparison of ages past, yet marked with some strokes 
of deepest barbarism/ 

Mr. G. very judiciously commences his work, with a geo- 
graphical description of Ireland, extracted from bis Terraqnea , 
a work to which he frequently and rather sliiy sends the reader 
for more copious information. 

The pretensions of the Irish to high antiquity, have been 
carried by their historians to a ridiculous excess. Of these, 
some account is given in the second chapter, which the author 
has chiefly copied from Mr. Pinkerton’s Inquiry into the his- 
tory of Scotland. We cannot approve, or pass without cenv 
sure, the prevailing disposition of historiaus to adopt implicitly 
the whole of that learned writer’s hypotheses, which, if they 
took the pains to examine for themselves, would frequently 
prove uncertain, if not false.. We have often found the 
authors whom he cites in support of his argument, bear testL 
mony directly against it. 

The history of Ireland, as far as it is known, previous to the 
invasion of Henry the 2nd, is ii melancholy tale of barbarism; 
treachery, and feud ; and the country, from its distracted and 
divided state., 9 ffered an .easy prey to t|ie arms of different 
bodies of invaders. The Danes, under the name of Ostmen, 
succeeded in making a permanent settlement on the sea coasts* 
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^and abandoning the profession of piracy, for commercial enter-' 
prise, they must have essentially contributed to the civiliza- 
tion of ihe regions more immediately within the sphere of their, 
influence. 

At the instigation of Dermod Mac Murchad, Prince of 
Leinster, who had been deprived of his principality by 
lloderic 0‘Connor, the most powerful of the Irish chieftains, 
Henry 2nd. formed the resolution of undertaking the conquest 
Of Ireland, and appears to have found no difficulty in making 
out as fair a title to the sovereignty of that country, as usurpers 
and invaders have usually exhibited. The document is curi- 
ous; we shall therefore extract it from the Hibernia Anglicam 
of Sir Richard Cox. 

* There were not wanting some learned men, who affirmed, the King 
had very fair pretences, (if not good tide) to that Island ; for, besides the 
conquests which the kings Arthur and Edgar had formerly made there, 
they alledge d, that it was by leave of the British king Gurguntius, and 
under stipulations of tribute, that the Irish were first permitted to settle 
themselves in that kingdom. Besides, the first inhabitants of Ireland were 
Bri tains, and those people which the Irish historians call Fir-bolg and 
Tuah de Danan, were no other than the Belgae and Dannonii, ancient 
inhabitants of England. To which might be added, that Bayon, from 
whence the Irish pretend to come, was part of the king’s dominion ; so 
that either way his Majesty was their natural prince and sovereign.’ 

Henry “ was unable at that time, being engaged in wars 
^nd negociations, to avail himself of so fan* an opportunity to 
uut into execution the scheme of a conquest which he had long 
before conceived,” and contented himself with giving Derknod 
ci a letter of credence,” permitting his subjects to engage in 
the service of the exiled prince. 

Richard, Earl of Chepstow, better known by the name of 
Strongbow, tempted by the promise of Dermod’s daughter Eva* 
led a considerable army to his assistance, and after various 
success established Dermod in nominal power. The progress 
of Strongbow, however, alarmed the suspicious temper of his 
sovereign, and he was recalled from his career of conquest, to 
the presence of Henry ; the anger of the monarch, real or as- 
sumed, he succeeded in mitigating, and obtained permission 
tp accompauy him in his Hibernian expedition. While in Ireland 
Henry received the homage and submission of all the Irish 
Chieftains, with the exception of Roderic O* Connor, the 
Prince of Connaught, and 0<Nial, the Dynast of Ulster. 
Summoned to Normandy, by the Papal Legate, to answer for 
the murder of Becket, Henry was obliged to quit his newly 
acquired possessions, without, as Sir John Davies accurately 
observes, “ leaving behind him one true subject more than 
he had found in it at his first arrival.” 
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From the distracted sway of the weak and perfidious Jofiin* 
little improvement resulted, although the vigorous administra- 
tion of Meyler Fitzbenry afforded a favourable opportunity 
for the effective interposition of the English king. 

4 Through the reigns of Henry the 3d. and his son and successor, 
Edward the 1st, to the Scottish invasion in the time of Edward the 2nd, 
a period of 96 years, the Annals of Ireland are a confused mass of desultory* 
wars, and otheF petty transactions of Irish Chieftains and English Barons — 
A state so unprosperous of Irish affairs, was permitted in the reigns of 
Henry and his immediate successor; the former weak and worthless — 
The latter politic, warlike, and ambitious, but engaged in concerns remote 
from Ireland.* 

The invasion of Ireland by Edward, brother of the cele- 
brated Robert Bruce, was marked by wanton barbarity and de- 
solation, and was terminated by the battle of Dundalk, in which 
ihorfe than 3000 Scots, headed by Edward, who fell, were de- 
feated by less than half that number of English, commanded 
by Sir John Bermingham. 

, * 4 In the reign of Edward the 3rd, we find a continuation of 
weakness in the English government in this country, frequent 
repetitions of baronial feuds, and desultory wars of Irish clans, 
now and then checked by the extraordinary exertions of a 
chief governor.” 

Richard the 2nd twice led formidable armies into Ireland, 
but in the first instance, he wasted the time of his stay in 
4 * frivolous parade,” and in the second, 30, QOQ English warriors 
commanded by their imbecile king, were competed to retreat 
before 3000 Irish, led by the “ politic and enterprizing Art. 
Mac Murchad.” 1 ' " 

44 From the time when Richard lost his kingdom and life, 
Ireland was little regarded by its English monarchs* during a 
long period, a period including the reigns of three successive 
Henrys, the 4th, 5th, and 6th.” 

In the bloody and protracted conflict of the white and red 
roses, the Geraldines, a powerful Irish race, sided with the 
House of York, and the Butlers, or Ormond family, with the 
l^ancastrians. Lambert Simnel, the pretended Earl of War# 
wick, made his first appearance in Ireland, and such was the 
general attachment -to the line of York, that the Irish almost 
universally declared in his favour, and he was proclaimed by 
the title of Edward 6th. The battle of Stoke stripped the 
impostor of the insignia of rbyalty, and fixed the crown firmly 
on the head of Henry VII, who treated his conquered subjects 
with politic forbearance. 

The sanguinary disposition of Henry the 8th, was little cal- 
culated to Lpaye even the tpost remote of his subjects in re# 
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pose ; the nearly total extermination of the Gerahline Chiefs* 
the execution of the Lord deputy Grey, who had served the 
remorseless despot with zeal unrestrained by conscience, and 
other acts of cruelty and tyranny, appear to have intimidated 
the turbulent Irish to a considerable degree ; but the extension 
of the English Pale was the only result. 

The introduction of the reformation into Ireland was vigo- 
rously resisted. 

* Many incumbents within the Pale, particularly in the diocese of 
Dublin, resigned their benefices ; and the Irish Lords of Ulster, under the, 
Conduct of 0‘Nial, rose in arms as the champions of the Holy Faith. But 
the victory of Grey at Bellahoe, broke the spirits of the Northerns, and 
the operations of Brereton, completed the despondency of the papa! 
warriors. 

< The death of the amiable Edward the 6th, and the accession of Mary, 
a stupid, and sanguinary bigot in favour of Popery, annihilated in Ireland 
whatever had been effected for the reformation of religion. Bale and other 
obnoxious churchmen fled; those who had married were ejected, and their 
children declared bastards ; and a parliament, convened in 1556, confirmed 
the restoration of the church to its former state, except that the lands, 
which had been alienated to laymen, were withheld. No further severities 
were authorised here against heretics in the short reign of Mary, so that, 
while England was afflicted by the persecutions of that female demon..* 
Ireland proved an asylum, to such as fled hither from the rage of bigotry/ 

The illustrious reign of our 66 magnanimous” Elizabeth, was 
troubled by perpetual contests with the Desmonds and O Nials, 
aided by Spanish officers and trodps ; but she was enabled by 
the talents of her governors, and the skill and gallantry of her 
commanders, among whom were Perrolt, Ralegh, Bingham, 
and others, to complete the conquest of Ireland. 

1 The reduction of this unfortunate Island cost Elizabeth 600,0001. 
in six months, in 1599, and almost three millions and a half in th& last 
10 years, sums altogether enormous in that age, and in the then existing 
state of the English finances, when the ordinary revenue of the crown felt 
short of half a million yearly ; and cost the country, which was the scene 
of war, perhaps the greater part of its population by sword, famine, and 
pestilence ; the accounts of whose ravages, transmitted by writers of un- 
doubted veracity, are horrible and appalling to human feelings : nor was 
this war unattended with rueful waste qf English blood, in a country then 
unfriendly from the dampness of its air, its woods, and scanty culture, to 
English^ constitutions/ 

In the early part of the reign of James the 1st, various par- 
tial attempts were made, with temporary success, to excite tha 
people to rebellion, but they were almost immediately defeated 
py the abilities and energy of Mountjoy . 
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When he appeared before Waterford with his army, he 

c was refused admittance by the citizens, who alledged, that by a charter 
from king John, they were exempt from the quartering of , soldiers ; and 
they also declared, by the mouths of two ecclesiastics in the habits of their 
•rder, thattney could not in conscience obey any sovereign who should 
persecute catholics. Mountjoy, having condescended to* expose the false- 
hood pf a quotation of these churchmen* from St. Anadir, in support of their 
doctrine, threatened to cut in pieces the charter of John , to tk the sword of 
James , to demolish the city, and strew it with salt. Terrified by the 
well-known spirit and abilities of this" leader, the citizens immediately 
yielded and swore allegiance.’ 

In this reign the first national parliament was belcb> in wbicb 
the religious differences were so fierce** that after the recusants 
or catholics bad placed a speaker of their own sentiments in 
the clifcir, the opposite side actiraHy seated* another by force, 
in the lap of the former, whom they had endeavoured itr 
vain to pull from the chair." 

The religious dissentions which had distracted , Ireland 
during the reign of James, prevailed with increasing, virulence 
at the accession of his son. The unpopular and disingenuous 
conduct of Charles, and the imperious violence of Lord Went- 
tvorth, afterwards Earl of Strafford,, had excited a general 
spirit of dissatisfaction, and the rebellion of 1641, the plan of 
which was digested by Roger Moore, was the fatal result .of 
'the' weakness of government. The excesses of the rebels were 
most horrible. 

f Sometimes the insurgents inclosed their, prisoners, according to the 
words of Leland, in some house or castle, which they set on fire^ with a 
brutal indifference to their cries, and a hellish triumph over their expiring 
agonies. Sometimes the captive English were plunged into the first river 
to which they had been driven by. their tormentors. A hundred and ninety 
were at once precipitated from the bridge of Portadown., Irish ecclesia&t 
tics were seen encouraging the carnage. The women forgot the. tenderness 
of their sex; pursued the English with execrations, and imbrued their, 
hands in blood. Even children, in their, feeble malice, lifted, the dagger, 
against the helpless prisoners/ 

The progress of the insurrection was favoured by the 
manoeuvres of the party who wished for the subversion of the 
regal power, and by the u misconduct of government.”* 
Moore was joined by the catholics of the Pale, under the com- 
mand of the Lords Gormanston and Fingal. The operations 
of war were, in general, unfavourable to the rebels, and if 
the military skill of Coote,. Ticbburne, and especially of the 
Earl of Ormond, had not been fettered*, either: by the Weak- 
ness or the treachery of administration, they would have been 
speedily and effectually reduced. The battles of Kibrusb and 
Liscarrol, gained the first by Ormond, and the latter by Lord 
Inchitjuin* over far superior forces, v were not improved ; and 
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the war was thus piiserabjy protracted, in order to answer the 
purposes of men who affected to have the interests of humanity 
constantly and closely at heart. 

The efforts of the loyal, the chivalric Ormond, to whom 
might be justly applied what was said of La Trimouille, that 
he was sans peur et sans reproche y were constantly paralysed, 
during the contentions between Charles and his subjects ; in 
rain did he gain victories against the most fearful odds, he 
was no$ permitted to pursue his advantages; still did he 
persevere under every discouragement, and we are at a loss 
whether most to admire his gallant and heroic spirit, or his 
cool and resolute patience. Restricted by the inadequacy of 
his means, from making any vigorous exertions, opposed by 
the bigotry of the Romish, and the factions of every persuasion, ( 
he was compelled to relinquish His trust, and to yield the 
sovereignly of Ireland to Cromwell and his victorious generals. 

It was the proud distinction of the noble Ormond, that he, 
with three others, was specially excluded from the terms of 
pardon proclaimed by the Republicans. 

After the death of Cromwell, the influence of Lord Broghill 
and Sir Charles Coote was successfully exerted in the cause 
of Charles the 2nd ; Ormond was “ constituted Lord Lieute- 
nant, a present of thirty thousand pounds was voted (him) by the 
Irish Parliament, ana his son. Lord Ossory, was called by writ 
to the house of Peers.™ Ormond executed his trust with dis- 
tinguished skill, amidst intrigues, misrepresentations, and. 
difficulties of every kind, till the cabal at last prevailed, and 
he was dismissed, but was soon re-appointed by the reluctant 
Charles. Oil the accession of the last of the Stuarts, he was 
again displaced, and the most violent and even sanguinary 
measures were put in execution against the Irish protestants, 
under the auspices of Tyrconnel. The furious and precipitate 
bigotry of James, at length drove his English subjects to des- 
pair, and William of Nassau was hailed as the sovereign of 
liberated people. # 

The intelligence of this event was received in Ireland with 
very different sensations, the Papists awoke from their dreams 
of triumph and supremacy ; and the Protestants, alarmed by 
reports of an intended massacre, sought security either in flight, 
or in hostile preparation. 

The caution of Schomberg, who led the first English army 
into Ireland, rendered the presence of William necessary ; im- 
mediately on landing, lie advanced in search of James and his 
troops, whom he found strongly intrenched on the banks of 
the Boyne. The result of the glorious battle that ensued, is 
too deeply impressed on the hearts of Englishmen, to need ahy 
description. 
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Of this action, Mr. G. observes, that it ct most probably 
decided the fate of the British Islands, whether they were to be 
involved in a "loom of superstition and ignorance, and depo- 
pulated by tyranny and poverty, like the great and fertile, 
kingdom of Spain, or shine forth, to the admiration of the 
World, the grand asylum of civil and religious freedom, the 
nursery of geniusand industry, the centre of knowledge, wealth,, 
and naval power.” . . 

The war was conducted on the return of William, by Ginkel,. 
afterwards Earl of Athlone, with vigour and success ; the 
storming of Athlone, the victory of Aghrim, and finally, the 
{surrender of Limerick, completed the conquest of Ireland. 

The principal events since the revolution, are nearer to our 
own times, and have b?en more frequently the subjects of 
description and disciission ; we shall therefore refer the reader 
to the work itself, for accounts of the internal affairs of 
Ireland, the conduct of the volunteers, the rebellion, and. 
the union. 

The work before us obviously consists of two parts, very 
distinct in character. The former is an abridgement of Leland’s 
history, so far as that valuable performance extends*, the, 
latter is a compilation from the best records which. Mr. G*. 
could procure, of more recent events. We do not hesitate to 
prefer the first of these divisions, as we think the abridgement^ 
remarkably well executed. A bias in favour of the miserable in- 
surgents, which, however pure the writer’s intention might be, 
evidently affected his history of the rebellion, is discernible* 
though less prominent, in the original part of his present work., 
On the whole, however, we have been gratified with Mr. Gordon’s, 
performance ; the story flows with ease and spirit, and though, 
awkward and inelegant sentences very frequently occur, the ge- 
neral style of the composition may be termed manly and correct*. 
The attention shewn to method and chronology, by frequent 
inarginal references, deserves praise ; but the total omission o£ 
all authorities, even in the latter part of the work, hi, in our 
opinion, a considerable defect. 

Yet we have a few complaints to make against Mr. Gordon* — . 
He seems to be one of those who are not deficient in a due. 
sense of their own importance. Throughout the work are 
scattered various passages in italics, which appear to have 
been designed as profound political apophthegms, some of 
which, it may be admitted, are very true, but thatth^y are 
either very new, or very ably stated, is somewhat less obvious. 
One of these original passages we transcribe. 

* Thus are , in all ages, men of superior knowledge, benevolence, and SanJ 
dour, envied by ihc ungenerous, traduced by sycophants , persecuted fy atte* 
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Otmierhfitlllc in understanding. Bat fdrmidablc in finder, and after their deaths, 
revered ahd followed in opinion , by the judicious and well informed 9 

The tenor of Mr. Gordon’s remarks on other occa4ion^, 
•gives the reader some.reason to suspect that the historian hiqi- 
.self is hinted at, in this abstruse reflection. 

Whatever might be the prejudices or. the, aberrations of that 
eminent statesman and orator, Edmund Burke, no dispassionate 
man, we conceive, will call in question the purity of bis 
intentions ; what then will be thought of the impartiality and 
modesty of that historian, who stigmatises him as intent solely 
an his own private interest, and regardless of the public welfare 4 
and accuses him of seizing the opportunity of emolument, by the 
violence of acts and expressions in favour qf the prejudices tyjht 
commanding faction. Yet of this very man, did Charles Foi 
with the mostamiable candour assert, long after his defection 
from the ranks of opposition, that “ he loved mankind, and 
set no bounds to his benevolence.” 

Mr. G. appears to give himself credit lor considerable im- 
provement of our language; having fpund out, that annexation 
should be annexion, and that monarchical should be monarchaL 
he- inquires, if annexation be right, why not connexation t 
tbe answer is obvious, because the verb is not connex, but 
connect . Whence this difference arose, we do not examine ; 
it is sufficient that it exists. “ By writing monarchal ,” says 
Mr* G., “ the derivation is closely observed!” This is really 
unaccountable ; he must surely know that is the only 

genuine and regular Greek adjective. 

We haye endeavoured, without success, to ascertain what 
language has the honour of furnishing the words which ar^ 
marked in the following sentence. “ The expulsion of this 
Kinglet, ascribed by Giraldus Cambrensis to the abreption of 
Dervorghal,” Vol. I. p. 69. There are many other words, 
which set the reader and his dictionary at defiance ; such, for 
instance, as inveterably. The affectation of naming living ge-* 
neral officers, without, as is usual, adding their titles, must, 
not be passed without notice ; we should only allow this prac- 
tice very rarely for the sake of avoiding tautology. 

,■ : — .... . 

Aft. XI. Thornton Abbey : a Series of Letters on Religious Subjects . 3 Volf* 
12mo. pp. 740. Price 12s. extra bds. Burditt, 1806. 

TT is difficult to conceive the design with which this title was 

prefixed to the volumes before us. If “ Thornton Abbey’* 
Was intended to attract tbe gay and tbe volatile, nothing could 
neutralise its effect more completely , than the addition of “ Let- 
ters on Religious Subjects.” We can* however, assure our iuve- 
Vet. H. S U 
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<Qtic a) readers; that this performance is bond fule a Natel ; and 
that it possesses more interest than nine out of ten among 
the. productions of our numerous circulating libraries. This 
'form, indeed, was evidently adopted by the deceased author, 
"for" the purposes of diffusing and impressing what he regarded 
as religious truth. He has unfortunately paid at least equal at- 
tention to polemical, as to practical divinity: yet there is so 
Tttuch of sound doctrine and undefiled religion, naturally and 
pathetically interwoven with his narrative 7 that we sincerely 
regret our inability to give it unqualified approbation. 

To a very apposite paragraph of Mr. Bates, judiciously in- 
serted in the title page, we refer those readers who may be dis- 
posed to condemn, indiscriminately, every attempt at propagat- 
ing religion by means of fictitious composition. But, on the 
other hand, we should consider it as a serious calamity, if the 
success of the present work should let loose a pack of reli- 
gious novels upon the public. Regarding such efforts 
in a literary view, we must confess that they have scarcely 
fcver succeeded. Henry Brooke was not deficient in genius, 
tier (latterly) in piety: yet a more inconsistent far rago of 
beauties and absurdities is hardly to he met with, than his 
u Fool of Quality.” Other performances of this kind, are, not- 
withstanding, scarcely to be mentioned with his. The present 
work is superior to many ; and its chief failure is, that it 

“ To party gives up, what was meant ft# mankind.” 

Bv harping, almost perpetually, on the topic of religions dis- 
sent , it must disgust those whom it does not convince; and will 
discourage those parents, from admitting it into their domestic 
libraries, who do riot wish their children to detest the form 
Of religion established by the laws of their country. Even a 
moderate and modest dissenter may be fearful, lest the unin- 
formed and inexperienced, however well-disposed, should im- 
bibe that spirit of positivity and infallibility, on subjects of 
which the best and wisest men in all ages have retained differ- 
ent opinions, that so amply pervades the discussions introduced 
into this work. This spirit, we regard as the very essence of 
popery, and the fundamental principle of religious persecu- 
tion. It lias also a fatal effect on persons who arc inclined to 
scepticism. While they see votaries of every sect of Chris- 
tians as confident and zealous respecting the things in which 
they differ from each other, as they are respecting those iu 
which they all agree, what conclusion is more natural, than 
that, since they cannot all be right in the former, they may all 
be wrong in the latter? How, indeed, can a man who is unac- 
quainted with genuine heart-felt piety, judge otherwise? The 
i * ply matter .of surprize is, that persons who are happily par- 
takers of . this blessing, should put such ^tumbling idock i* 
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leeway oi the ignorant und unbelieving! Able as they are* 
from experience ; to judge of real Christianity; and convinced, 
that multitades whd differ from them in inferior topics, pos- 
sess at least ari equal share of genuine piety with themselves; 
they might surely cjefive; from the reflection, increasing con- 
fidence respecting the fundamental truths of the Gospel, an<f 
increasing diffidence respecting their peculiar views of less 
important matters On the former, the. Scriptures are full and 
explicit; on the latter* they say very little: and that little has 
always been varipiisly interpreted by the sincerest Christians, 
.while they have cordially agreed on every thing that is consi- 
dered bv any of them as essential to the salvation of sinners". 

Much, however, of the religious discussion interwoven with 
this narrative, is of general importance. Christian practice 
and experience are usually kept in view ; and many sound ar- 
guments against Deism, Judaism* and Popery, are occasionally 
interspersed. The latter is made , the prominent subject ; ap- 
parently with the design of striking, through its sides, a fatal 
blow at all national religious establishments. These,. indeed, 
the pious author (oddly enough) identifies with popery? 
although they are obviously, not merely distinct from it, but 
necessarily hostile to it. Should we ever have heard of the 
churches of England, and of Scotland, if popery had not been 
excluded from our Island ! There is no church of Spain, or of 
Portugal ; because the inhabitants ‘ of those countries are pa- 
pists. It is well, known, that the title of Gallican church, arose 
merely from privileges claimed, by the French prelates in 
exemption from ,papalauthority. 

. The writer was evidently very ill-informed of ecclesiastical 
history. He represents (that is, he causes his principal Dral 
mads person <e to represent) all the corruptions of the Christian 
Chur.ch, as springing, from the f establishment of Christianity in 
the Roman empire by Constantine! This is no unusual opinion: 
but if those who hold it ever read Eusebius,, and the tripartite 
historians, we cannot imagine what sort of spectacles they put 
on for the perusa^l. , We refer our readers to those authorities 
for our suppprt,. while, we ^sserjt, that” Constantine carefully 
^voided making any innovation , in. thCr Christian church; or 
even interfering, jn its internal concerns, fartherthan by a 
friendly mediation to. attempt at reponcilirjg, it^^arring mem 
bers. v He, left ejrery thing to the decision ofatsmunsters, meiel£ 
Using his temporal power fqf their support T ancf couhtenance j 
without which, in the state of the church time, there was^ 

apparent ^danger of a. relapse into paganism,: and ^vith which ^ 
so faj yy^.thp whole Roman empire from becoming nominally 
Christfen, ( tlj^V a* comparison or the Notiti# Imperii leaves it 
doubtful, whether the number of bishoprics, on a genefaL' 
‘ U 2 1 
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Average, increased, or decreased, subsequently to the aecessioi 
of Constantine. 

In like manner, the author asserts, that none but national 
churches ever persecuted. This is either a mere truism, or Sl 
gross mistake. If he meant, that none ever persecuted who 
Were destitute of the power to persecute ; who will dispute it I 
But who will give much credit to any sect for this negative 
virtue * If he is to be understood, that religionists who, though 
not belonging to any national church, had power to persecute, 
did not exercise it, let those who adopt the assertion, prove it 
in any instance ; that of the Quakers solely (to their everlasting 
honour) being excepted. 

It is true, that this superficiality of information, and the 
self -sufficiency naturally connected with it, are perfectly in 
character, as expressed by young ladies whose eyes are just 
opened on religious objects, before they have time to acquire 
knowledge, or to discover “ what manner of spirit they are 
of*' themselves: but no sign of increasing knowledge and hu* 
pnHity in the letter writers, no intimation from the author 
of censure on these palpable defects, appears throughout 
the work. We have reason therefore to Fear, that they at- 
tached to this good man himself; and that, as the present is a 

E osthumous work, he never suspected the scantiness of his 
nowledge, or the fallibility of his judgement, till he entered 
the heavenly world ! 

What we have suggested, was due to the living. Were 
the pious author in this state of beibg, we should be disposed 
to enlarge, by way of friendly caution to him. But notwith- 
standing defects, which we fear will greatly circumscribe the 
utility of his work, it contains' so much excellent matter, as 
greatly to outba) lance itsjerrors, both in extent and importance. 
We do not wish to damp the curiosity of his readers, or ty 
lessen the interest of his story, by abridging it. It wants unity, 
like most modem novels, in consequence of having no one 
character sufficiently prominent to attract the! principal at- 
tention. The language ahd dispositions of the letter-writers, 
are not sufficiently distinct *6 be characteristic, or to entertain 
by variety ; although the ridrrative part is not exceptionable 
In this respect, T he bigoted, though benetblent ? Papist ; the 
rietsec utihg/Wdb^H proratie, Churchman ; thesarcastic, though 
lhfe^warm; BbBfltic’ 1 ; r arii well . Dourtraved and ’ supported,— 


lhfe^warm; r arii well pourtrayed and ’ supported,— 

Little dofei f iftfr f knthor ifeeip tq h&ve supposed,, that tie was 


Among a few offier defects of probability, is the strraOgshnk 
ferity, some wcmidsay appjtefit inadeqqacy, ofthe means,' 
byirhich a mtfral changers effected orctso mstby of the characters. 
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Htoy of the discussions are also liable to objection, by their 
strong resemblance. 

The author being am Aftti -pmdobaptist in sentiment, no one 
<ould reasonably expect him to dismiss his congregation, be- 
fore he had brought them, at least, to the water’s edge. This, 
however, he has done in the most natural manner, by first 
teadiilg them to attend on the ministry of a poor good man qf 
that denomination, and introducing them to his private ac- 
quaintance. Their consequent resolutions, in this respect, 
are described with a modesty that affords a pleasing contrast to 
the debates on church government in former parts pf the 
Work. We therefore do not hesitate to insert the closing 
letter, as a favourable specimen of the author’s manner ; adding 
only, that his name was Satchel! , and that he was a neighbour 
and friend of the Rev. Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, whose 
'* approbation of its leading senftimems^is prefixed to the work. 

“ L*ttex XCIX. From Mr*. Neville to Mrs.’ Worthington. 

• Dear Madam, . 

« Your letter gave us great pleasure* 

€ I was already happy 5 but the consent of my dear aunt to reside either 
with us, or near us, is no small addition to my happiness, .1 pray that the 
divine biasing may accompany this event, and that many years of health 
and of increasing felicity may be granted to- you by our heavenly Bene- 
factor. ! : • 

' "« Sty dear aunt may possibly feel some surprise when I Inform Her, that 
next Lord’s day, Mr. Neville, the two Mr. Clifford’s, Signor Albino, 
Maria and Eusebia, and my dear Mr- Neville and myself, are to be bap- 
tized, and added to the church under the care of Mr. Lowe. I am aware 
that in this particular we must act without your example, and probably 
without your fuli approbation. We hope, however, you will give us cre- 
dit for having carefully examined the New Testament on the subject, and 
for acting according to our conviction. 

Dtlng uCTiTt/Uo UT WollUWg itr wttlnnnninl Witn IrvnnOuon CnuTCZZjjf 1C 

occurred to me, I believe, first, as a previous question, whether I had yet 
been baptized} and consequently whether, according to the New Testament, 
I Could be denominated a visible Christian, and entitled to partake of those 
ordinances which are peculiar to a visible church. Fot a while I kept my 
thoughts tp myself ; but bring more and more convinced of thednvalidity 
t>f infant baptian, I opened my mind to my dear Mr. N. He soon men- 
tioned it to the rest of our fHendsr, and so* the subject became a matter of 
serious consideration and inquiry. Not one amongst us could bear to 
reason in the manner of some, 1 'that' baptism wafc not ; essential to salvation, 
4nd was therefore of small importance, bfeither durst we dwirtiss^fie 
‘Subject, lest it should affect our fellowship with godly P&dobapcists. On 
4his point 1 well remembered many of your conversations, in which you 
expressed your high esteem for many godly Episcopalians, from whom 
.nevertheless von were obliged to ftaftd aloof in the. article of commnnioo, 
4$*t you should coutteuaoce eypu ^ brother jn wfiat you, considered to be 
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wrong. The result was, that after much prayer, and serious ex&nfriaififatj 
we were all of one mind, that at present we were unbaptized, and that, as 
no church acting up to the apostolic example could receive us into com- 
munion in our present state, it was our duty to be baptized without delays 
according to the order which we conceived to be plainly taught ip $hp Neiy 
^Testament. ( * .■ \ , r * 

4 It is not for me to instruct one so much my superior ip age, in wis^on^ 
and in Christian experience : but my dear aunt will permit me to intreat 
her to reconsider the subject, and to examine whether it be not a necessary 
consequence arising from the general principle which runs, through ^ll hc^ 
valuable letters, that positive institutions require to be authorized by gtaifot 
precepts or example. ^ 

‘ If we durst flatter ourselves with the hope of seeing her, whom we sH 
so highly esteem, becoming one with us in the most intimate Christian fet 
lowship, great would be the addition to our joy. If, however, my dear 
aunt cannot come into our views, there are three Psedobaptist churchef 
within less than ten miles of Thornton, and every accommodation will be 
‘afforded her. 

‘ Mr. Neville’s health is fully restored ; and he enjoys as much happi~. 
ness, both in his own breast and in his family, as the present world, of 
which all the joys are mixed with trouble, will admit. 

4 A union is likely to take place in a month or five weeks betWeeif Mr. 
C. Clifford and our beloved Eusebia. Can you bring ypur afl&hrl Ifcling^ 
ton so nearly to i close before that time as to be' present at 
It would very much add to the happiness of the day. lfybtfv , 
know a few days beforehand,' Mr. Neville and myself will go to Isfibe 
to accompany you down. . Perhaps Miss Levi will accompany ^ * 
a sweet-tempered girl, and fears God- You yill be greatly 1 ^ 
with her manners and her conversatiop. ' / . ‘ 

4 All our friends unite in the kindest respects to you with, < 

MydearAunt, 

Your ever affectionate Niece, J tHsr 
MIRANDA NEVILLE;^ 

. 1 ?. - Uiv 

, - ■ ■■ ■ ■■ — ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ii, 

J^rt. XII. A Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels , Pinions , ; demonstrf^ 

the best Forms which can be . given them for the various Purposes! 
Machinery; such as Mill-work, Clock-work, &c. ; apd 
finding, their Numbers- > Translated from the French^ 
with Additions. Illustrated with fifteen Plates. 8vo. pp. 

10s. 6d. boards^ Taylor. London. J80f>. ' J 

A COUNTRY , Jn which manufactures are, ext^nsfv3y 
est4rii$hed, apd , conducted ^yith spirit, as iu Britain, 
becomes by degrees a country of machinery*. For invent 


tions to diminish Jthe quantity of human labobr employed^* 
wiU be more ingenious in construction, more powerful ill 
operation, and of more general use, in proportion to the neC 
pessity of furnishing a greater quantity of commodities at 
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fnoderate and equable prices* The bodily exertions of woA*. 
wen, in whatever branch of labour, have tbeir limits; and 
excessive efforts, if unduly prolonged, irremediably destroy 
the health and. vigour of .those who pursue thcui. Bttt 
machines may be Continued in activity day and night, week 
pfter week, and month after month ; having in themselves nb 
which suffers a sensible Consumption, no principle of 
activity, whose energy requires »a pause to effect its recovery 
pr renovation. • » t : : ( T 

We have seen the manufactures of our own country solicit 
-the aid of every band that could be spared from its agriculture'; 
and seek in distant lands for labourers of every age, to 
supply the mill, ; or .to. throw the shuttle. We have seen 
ingenuity exerted to. jts utmost, to contrive and to construct 
tbos^machines, “which these labourers were to superintend, 
and assist. We remember the time when these constructions 
were die dread and the hatred of manufacturers : but we be- 
Jieve, the most ignorant workman of the present day acknow- 
ledges their Utility, and would with difficulty be induced to 
relinquish , that very implement, which his father or grandr 
father would have gladly committed to the flames. . 

Considering, then* the importance of machines to shorten 
labour, and the number of persons who are interested in them . 

proprietor*) as inventors, or as constructors, it is wonderful 
that $0 little has hitherto been communicated on this subject^ 
by >tho medium of the press. Other nations, the Dutch for 
instance, have published folio after folio, on the construction 
of mills; and oO almost every branch of the millwright’s 
profession* Neither can this deficiency be always attributed 
to private interest ; as many, and iwe suppose the most import 
tant, pf our machine* being patent, their principles are open 
to the inspection of all. who thinly proper to investigate the 
enrolments qf their specifications. . 

It is trije that puciCQUntFyman, the late Mr. Smeaton, had' 
Occasionally turned bin attention this way ; but his communi- 
cations being addressed to the {loyal. Society, though they did 
jeach tiie public inthc .Philosophical; Transactions, were not 
published adequately, to their ; merits ; and being composed at 
various intervals, could be of bqt little value to the practical* 
artist, till they \yere collected into one Volume* by the 1 
publisher of the work before us. Had Mr.. Smeaton investigat- 
ed the present subject, and ; directed upon*; it his singular 
powprs of thought and combination, we dbnbt not but the* 
JJritjsh public would have derived important services from his 
labour^ ; find this nation might then have given instruction, 
instead of receiving it from a foreigner* 
c We are not, however, disposed to undervalue productions 
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.of science in whatever quartet they originate ; and we tbinlt 
the translator of this treatise has well employed his time, in 
preparing 'it forthe British public. The process toward perfect 
-tiun, in complicated machinery, is perhaps too generally the 
reverse of what might be expected. When practice has 
.shewn the importance of a machine, science takes it up, 
investigates its principles, analyses its movements, and corrects 
them, by the assistance of mathematical precision. Mathema- 
ticians are seldom inventors, and workmen are rarely men of 
science: yet the mutual assistance of study and practice, is 
necessary to perfect the subject which each is intent ou inu 
proving; 

This work is confined to the mathematical department, and 
proceeds in a scientific manner to explain the principles, to 
describe the effects, and to demonstrate what should be the 
results, of certain constructions of wheels, which it is the 
province of this science to investigate and determine. 
Our readers would derive but little information, and less 
amusement, from any extracts which we might transcribe. 
Neither could we easily render them intelligible without the 
plates. But we recommend the work as truly valuable to the 
practical man ; who will here find many hints of which he 
yuay ava;iL himself ; and the- causes of many effects by which 
fie has been perplexed and embarrassed. We need not remind 
fiim, that the results in practice seldom- correspond precisely 
With those which are assigned by theoretic calculation. 
Nevertheless, we have been informed, that wheels, On a larjje 
scale, constructed according to the principles laid down m 
this Dissertation, have lasted three or four times as long, 
without needing repairs, as those of ordinary workmanship ; 
?&jd that they performed their operations more effectually, with 
less interruption, and disappointment. 

The contents of the volume are, a modest and sensible 
preface, including a notice of the character of M. Camus. 
This is succeeded by an extract from Imison’s “ Elements of 
Science and Art,” describing the Cycloid and Epicycloid; 
the properties of which figures are intimately connected with 
the theory of the true shape for the teeth of wheels. This an* 
ticle is introduced, professedly to supply a pretended omission 
of M. Caputs* Whatever ingenuity it may display, it is not very 
suitable here ; for it diametrically opposes some parts of that 
author’s reasonings, and inferences, which are capable of de- 
monstration ; it also professes to banish friction, by con* 
strectious and forms of teeth, which we do not consider -as 
adequate to that purpose. If the writer had property esti- 
mated the difference between the action of wheels in rubbing 
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agajnst each other, sliding on each other, and rolling upon eaoji 
"other, he would have seen the fallacy of his theory ; so far, 
at least, as the idea of wholly avoiding friction, and at the 
same time of ensuring an equable and constant motion* is 
concerned. Mr. Brewster, in his late edition of Ferguson’s 
•Lectures* animadverted on these principles, as they appeared 
in Imison: a retort courteous , if it be intended as courteous y is 
no more : than might have been expected ; but why. obtrude 
it here f . 

The proper subject of the work itself, is a dissertation by 
M. Camus, on the best form which can be given to the teeth 
of the wheels of a machine; with calculations of the proper 
number of teeth for various purposes, their due lengths* 
curves, shapes, relative positions, proportionate number qi 
revolutions, &c. The plates of the teeth of wheels, are said 
(p^ TO.) to be drawn with sufficient accuracy for clock and 
watch makers to imitate by the eye, in finishing wheels too 
small to be set out here. The true form of crown wheels, and 
pinions, is ascertained on principles which are also applicable 
to bevel wheels; though wheels of this last description are 
not mentioned by the author; being probably not in use in 
bis tiepe, or neighbourhood. The last chapter comprises 
calculations intended! to adjust the trains of clocks, Orreries, 
and otter instruments Containing a number of wheels. We 
may notice, particularly, that of the train proper for a clock 
to beat seconds, and Carry wheels, on the arbors of which three 
bands may be placed, for shewing seconds, minutes, and Kouts, 
without any unnecessary wheels : also that intended for an 
astronomical clock, the great wheel of which shajl perfdrnd otie 
' revolution in a mean year, within \ n 14'"* of precision: that 
©£ another* intended to shew a synodical revolution of the 
moon, with no greater error than 1 5 nt 9 worked from the 
BUtmte wheel of a clock. The application of algebraical 
processes to questions of this intricate nature is explained witb 
perspicuity. 

Qttthe whole, we cordially recommend, to all mechanists, 
this translation of M. Camus’s Dissertation ; which originally 
formed part of a Cours de Mfithematique , published, by the 
author, and is here detached from its connection in that Work. 
If this specimen shoukl meet with the sanction of the public, 
it is understood that tte proprietors have some design of 
publishing the whole course. The plates are well executed ; 
and shew their subjects distinctly, which in such representa* 
toons is a matter or primary importance. # 
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XIII. Gleaning t from Zimmerman’s Solitude; to which padded, 0c<3* 
kma! Observations, and an Ode on Retirement. By' Mrs. Bayfield, An* 
thor of Fugitive Poems, foolscap 8vo. pp. 2X4. Price 5s. bds. LindseU. 
4806. 

^MONG those who fail the most in their endeavours to roev 
liorate the condition of man, we may reckon the writer* 
who represents the depraved heart, in its natural state, as the 
seat of virtuous principle, who proposes inadequate remedies 
to cure its diseases, and leaves his reader a stranger to the? 
doctrines and consolations of unadulterated Christianity. Zim r 
merman on Solitude is, in this view, a book of dangerous 
tendency. Who, itliat reads the production now under Tevieir, 
which is compiled from his first volume, would imagine that 
fbere was any authorized guide in the way of .life ; that there 
existed in toe world such a book as tbe New Testament, and 
Jthat Zimmerman and bis fair admirer were acquainted with it ? 
A work which professes to lead man to a knowledge of himself. 
Which aims at the perfection of his character, which would 
lay the foundation for his present and future felicity.* can only 
excellent as it proceeds uppn the principles, and enforces 
the instructions of the Gospel. Tbe. misery of the present 
state should be traced to its only source-r— thq depravity of oul 
fallen nature. Its genuine features* forbidding as they are, 
should, be faithfully delineated. We should be taught, that all 
fhe sorrows which embitter tbe cup of life originate in our- 
selves. The holy and happy tendency of the Christian re- 
ligion, its suitableness to our condition, the change which it 
effects upon thecharacter, and the peace and joy which it pro- 
duces in the hearty should be affectingiy represented, where 
iuun^p happiness js.the subject of investigation. To omit 
thesej particulars, /is to betray palpable ignoranoe, or something, 
yvqrse. Ifet Zimmermao,while be has recommended employ- 
meat t fqr th^ sujitfp'y hour, while be has Suggested themes 
or meditation, has completely thrown Christianity into tfaej 
shades rtb^Hed^mcr is, forgotten ; his name occurs hut once, 
i^ud thena^cideptafly. 1 . 

. * To 6 volume before us is as destitute of sound philosophy as 
of Religion; its. principles are, superficial, and the virtue 
which it iuculcatxi^is wild amljromant^c. Those who read it with 
approbation, and adopt it, as a favourite, will soon imbibe a 
sickjy, delicacy qjf mind, equally unfriendly to intellectual pur- 
suits, active vjrtuq*. ^pobtudje. is only desirable, as it 

is employed m fitting us to discharge fbe important obligations 
of social life, and as it tends to tbe* formation of our religious 
character : and this beneficial solitude may be enjoyed not only 
in tbe “ wide waste,” but in the u city full.” He, however, 
who follows Zimmerman, will soon become a visionary and a 
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jcclnse. Ap;pitravagant imagination will usurp over hisdebili r 
tated understanding, and impose upon it a whining sensibility 
as a substitute for piety and virtue. Our readers will cer- 
tainly melt into tears, or burst into a laugh, in whining out 
the following most pathetically nonsensical sentence 

* Hoy good, how affectionate does the heart become, on the border of a 
jplear spring. Of under the shade of a branching pine 1 WPage 134*. 

The Gleanings of Mrs. Bayfield from “ her favourite Zim- 
merman’? was not a difficult undertaking ; the execution there- 
fore merits little praise. A story of the most useful tendency id 
the whole volume, she ha«s indeed omitted ; while many para- 
graphs are injudiciously retained. Id one instance, she has 
altered a sentence for the worse, which, in its original form; 
conveyed a sentiment of dangerous import ; this was certainly 
Very proper, if she sAw any strong objection against suppress- 
ing it entirely. ’ 

-t.fThe Ode on Retirement contains some good remarks; it 
‘ Is very like a large quantity of poetry that we have had the ill 
duck to peruse, both in manuscript and print : we couldL 
suggest some improvements in point of grammar. The Dedi- 
cation is fulsome ; the Preface fashionably pretty. The Notes 
at: the end are of a piece with the book: the deader will 
enjoy the following specimen. Zimmerman, having men- 
tioned, in praise of solitude, that it renews the fire of love, 
thus expatiates 

* The whole, course of youthful feeling again beams forth; and the 
mind— -j >recious recollection ! — fondly retracing the first affection of the 
Jieart, ful? the bosom with an indelible sense of those high ecstacies, 
Whicfl a connoisseur has said, proclaim for the first time, that happy dis- 
'edvefy, that fortunate moment, when two lovers first perceive their mutual 
^ondxiess (gt).’ p. 157. 

* ,-pw$ fool, says the proverb, makes many .—* Here follows Mm 
v £. G. Bay field with her note : 

~ ? ($0 ‘ Ah happy, thrice happy moments! why fleet ye so fast? Why 
<aOt continue that dear illusive charm, which delights, exalts, and har- 
ipamzes the soul ! &c. &c.* p. 193. 

This we, take to be a public advertisement, that Mrs. E. G. 
Bayfield has been in love, aud would like to be again. Indeed 
jVTrs. E. G. Bayfield is the most prominent object ip this book* 
The Notes, the Preface, the Dedication, the Poem, the Title- 
page, and the Cover, are all decorated with that delightful 
^riame, in capital letters. It stares pertinaciously in our faces, 
throw the book away how we will. 
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Art. XlV. MemoraKKa of the City of Perth : with the Hcf. Alexander 
Duff's (late of Tibbermuir) traditional Account, in the town of Perth, 
of the death of John Earl ofGowrie, and his Brother, Mr. Alexander 
jduthven, in 1600. 8 vo. pp. 386. Price 10 /. Morrison, Perth 5 
Manners and Miller, Edinburgh \ Ortejl, London, 1806k 

P ERTH was formerly the capital of the Scottish kingdoofc 
and still asserts its dignity as the second city in North 
Britain, notwithstanding the claims of Glasgow to that distinc- 
tion in tbe convention of Burghs. It also boasts of considerable 
antiquity, of a favourable situation, of the polished manners of 
its inhabitants ; and, if in commerce it does not equal it* rival*, 
the interesting events of which it has been the scene, entitle 
it to attention, and justify the curiosity of tbe inquisitive 
concerning it. 

We are rather surprized that a topographical account of 
a city so respectable, should not have appeared before. Tbe 
notes added by Mr., Cant, to The Muse's Thrattodie of Adam- 
son, the last edition of which was published in . VHO, could 
not, with propriety, he considered as a History of Perth 4 
nevertheless, , they were distinguished by that Appellation, 
because po other work could more justly claim it. Those 
potes, in fact, have furnished the most interesting part of tbe 
volume before us. 

After describing the city and suburbs of Perth in a distinct 
and satisfactory manner, the author directs the- visitor, to some 
remarkable scenes in the vicinity : such as the Lin of Campsie, 
Where the river Tay rushes through an aperture only ten • feet 
§n width; and Birftam hill, where Birnam wood was. 

The second division of this work comprizes the historical 
'Memorabilia ; and traces the origin of th$ tovyip, and of ita 
name, furnishes a list of Councils held here^ of the Provost** 
Bailies, and Deans of Guild, since 1465, and notices of 
various local events. The extract from an old register, record* 
ing the reception Charles I. at Perth,' Is curious and amusing. 
Much to the credit of bis politeness, we are assured, that be- 
ing welcomed, “ be delivery of an speacbe mounting to hi* 
praize, &c. his Majestie stay it upon horsebacke and baaed 
the sameyn patientlie.” p. 162. . „ 

* In p. 171, is r^ebrded a harrow* escape 6 f Cromwell, who 
fcfter the capitulation of Perth, accepter! an invitation to dine 
in the house of John Davidson, a bold and enterprising gentie- 
jtaan, who by an impeding appearance, had induced tbe English 
general to offer honourable terms to the fowtt. ‘ w Imme- 
diately afte¥ CrOmwdtPs departure from thisfrouse, 04 fUf 
wall fell doxvriy where he had vat during dinner.* 1 
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The events of later times are treated whh a tender hand ; 
and as we wish that all feuds and animosities, whether national 
or personal, civil or religious, should be “ buried deep under 
the roots of the great tree of peace , 1 " we shall not censure 
this conciliatory disposition, when it does not severely affect 
historical veracity. 

t As to the traditional account df die death of Earl Gowrie, 
which occupies twenty eight pages, we incline to think, that 
great obscurity continues to envelope that affair. That King 
James was capable of such a murder, We are perfectly 
satisfied.; and that he might , irt this instance, have plotted 
against a nobleman, whose power and wealth he beheld with a 
jealous eye, we can easily believe : but, the evidence certainly 
is not so clear and complete as to justify an unqualified 
verdict ; and happily we are not a jury, bound to deliver it 
before we dine. We are gratified, however, with the pceservau 
tion of this curious piece* of history ; and wish that even tnu- 
dition should not be neglected, in cases of extreme obscurity. 
On which information of every kind may be useful. 

The work concludes witn j the charters which secure the 
privileges of Perth, a list of the subscribers to the erection 
of the setrtrnaries, another of the rectors of the grammar schools* 
arid an account of the academy, See. 

ft wiH appear from our report, that this volume may afford 
both information and amusement to those whom it concerns ; 
Nevertheless a pocket size would have suited it much better, 
ms weH from the amount of its real importance, as from 
its design to accompany the traveller. 

A neat plan of tne town is prefixed ; but the compass which , 
should denote the cardinal points is omitted. A view of the 
bridge, and another of St. John’s church, are well enough* 
The vignette of Gowrie house is injudiciously broken. 


Art. XV* The continual superintending Agency of God* a Source of Conso* 
lotion, in Times of public and private Calamity . A Discourse delivered to 
. the united Congregations ot Protestant Dissenters in Exeter, Nov. 2. 
1806. By Lan* Carpenter, pp. 21. Price la. Longman and Co. 1806L 

i. ; 

TPHB character of this discoure is singularly placid and geh- 
. tie; it is evidently theprodriction of an elegant and culti* 
vated mirtd r and it manifested sweetness and tranquillity of dis^ 
position in the author, which are highly amiable. It would be 
unreasonable to expect, in the same person, an extraordinary 
ifeach of thought, a brilliancy of imagination, pr a vigorous and 
energetic&tyle of composition. But the dictfonisselectand grace- 
fill, and the periods smooth, though too ^ften smart aad ela-r 
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borate. Some incorrect or inelegant ex prdsritffts, it is probable 
the author would have altered, 4 if hfe had possessed the requisite 
leisure.’ The following phrase is certainly among the puinber; 
44 the prospect, if not gloomy, is at least obscured by the thick- 
est darkness” This oversight* we imagine* arose from using the 
first of these similar expressions in a metaphorical , and the se- 
cond in a literal setose; as the author’s meaning is evidently* 
that the future, if hot discouraging, is at least iutcertain. W* 
consider the practice of omitting conjunctive particles* and 
other inconsiderable words, in favour of a sententious neatness, 
std a failing against which Mh C. should be vigilant y 44 where 
(is) the proof’* p. 11, is a specimen of this nature* 

It would be well if Mr. C.’s discourses were chargeable with 
no other than literary faults* But the very principle which it 
aims to establish must appear questionable to most readers* and 
to many utterly groundless. The sovereign superintendance 
of God may well be a source of consolation to those for 
whose benefit it is exerted, but certainly to none besides. .That 
happiness, with regard to the universal system of animated 
being, will eventually preponderate, to an inconceivable de* 

f ree, neither scripture nor reason warrant us to doubt. That 
appiuess, also, with regard to a class of individuals, will even- 
tually preponderate, we have every reason to admit; the Scrip- 
tures expressly define this class to be those 44 whp love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and are the called according to his purpose*” 
JvTow if an individual has any reason to belieVe that, he is the 
universe at large, or that he is included among those individuals, 
who will enjoy ultimate blessedness, the continual superin- 
tending agency of God may indeed be a source of the most 
sublime and unfailing consolation. But that every individual 
will be ultimately happy, is a notion entirely at variance with 
the tenor and declarations of Divine Revelation , subversive of 
moral distinctions and motives, and among the most feeble, as^ 
well as the most false, foundations of hope and tranquil- 
lity. Yet this is what Mr. C. must medn, if any thing u 
meant, in his vague and superficial reflections. 

* It must now be needless to inform the reader that Mr. Car- 
penter’s discourse is a lecture on philosophical optimism; he 
never could intend it as a sermon to Christians on the revealed 
truths of the Gospel. The name of 4 the Lord of Glory, the 
Prince of Peace, theFirst and the Last, by whom, and for whom 
are all things,’ occurs but once within these pages ; and then in a 
manner tbe most negligent and incidental ; while any reference 
to his mission, 4 even as a teacher sent from God,’ is studiously 
avoided. We perceive scarcely one sentiment* which migiit 
not have been uttered, and which, in substance, has not been 
jittered, by philosophers and morale* without any assistance 
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from the 'Christian dispensation This ^fispensation, ixideed* 
seems to be considered as the basis of a metaphysical theory* 
. and a moral code, the most agreeable to truth and rea~ 
; son ; but by no means as a message of reconciliation to perish* 
ing sinner s, or a declaration of the important fact that * Christ 
is exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour, to bestow repentance 
( and remission of sins,* having ‘ died, the just for the unjust, 
to bring us to God.* If nothing more than a philosophical 
system was necessary for the human race, why was not a philo- 
sophical system more clearly revealed, and why was a divinfe 
mission indispensably requisite to establish it? and if a divine 
.mission was not indispensable, how surprising is the immense 
.waste of that miraculous agency, which no person can reason- 
ably dispute, who admits the authenticity of oue sentence iu the 
New Testament? In fact, what does the Pivine legation of the 
Redeemer avail for Mr. Carpenter, and those who imbibe the 
system which apparently he has adopted ? They will not admit 
its auth&riiy over their faith ; all they will admit is, that it 
shall suggest, or copfiim,^ the inferences of reason ; that is, 
shall render us such assistance as scientific theorists are. accus- 
tomed. to .furnish. Yet surely, it did not require such operose 
fend magnificent preparations, to instruct us in the same man- 
ner as ’Sir Isaac Newton or Adam Smith has instructed us. 

That these objections should appear formidable to Mr. Car- 
penter, we have little hope- We know too well how power- 
ful a principle is the love of system; and that, when not only 
the vanity of mail is concerned in the defence of a human sys- 
tem, but his pride is deeply interested in its truth, a far 
greater power is requisite, than we can expect from common 
means, to accomplish its demolition. 

The typographical appearance of this publication demands 
particular praise; it is very creditable to a provincial press. 


Art. XVI. The History of Scotland, related in familiar Confers attsns, if 
a Father to his Children ; interspersed with Moral and Instructive Re- 
marks, and Observations on the most Leading and Interesting Subjects* 
Designed for the Perusal of Youth, by Elizabeth Helrae, Author of 
Instructive Rambles, &c. 2 Volumes, 12mo. ,pp. 550. Price 8s. bound* 
Longman and Co. Ostell. 1806. 

1k/fRS. Hehne, in her brief but comprehensive History of 
: A Scotland, has taken upon herself the task of preceptor to 
the rising generation, m a very useful department of study ;; 
and has been in no inconsiderable degree successful. She has' 
with great impartiality traced the history of the Scottish* 
people to .thti earliest records, and conducted her readers 
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tbfough scenes erf devastation, to the period when the Scottish 
monarchy became united to the English, in the person of 
Jatnes the First: The work will certainly prove a suitable 
present to youth 5 for though it ought not to supersede books 
of more importance on the same subject, it is an excellent 
epitome of facts; and the reflections, which are tolerably 
well introduced in the form 6f conversations, are creditable to 
the understanding and the heart of the fair author. A sen- 
tence uttered by our Saviour, is quoted from the Gospel of 
Luke, and ascribed to the evangelist, who is called an apostle; 
and more than onCe, in reference to the acceptance of in- 
dividuals with God, Mrs. H. represents their sufferings as 
atoning for their crimes ; a notion which is inconsistent with 
common sense, as well as Revelation, and which we afe sure a 
little reflection would have corrected. ' . 


Art.X V 1 1. Reflections on the recent Extension of the Power of their Lord- 
ships the Bishops , See. 8vo. pp. 44. Price la. 6d. Longman and C 6. 
1 8 °6. t . V 

COME sensible clergyman, we may suppose, viewing 
subject in a serious light, has here undertaken to plead 
against robbing Peter to pay Paul, by taking power out of the 
hands of the rectors to give it to the bishops. We shall not 
venture to obtrude the profanum vtc/gus as arbitrators between 
men in holy orders, or incur the charge of presumption by de- 
ciding where doctors disagree. But we must seriously declare 
that the anonymous writer has stated a strong case, and made 
a forcible appeal to the judgement and feelings of his.coun# 
trymen. He conceives that the recent acts, which have given 
to the bishops so much power with regard to the curates and 
the residence of thebenenced clergy, are incompatible with the 
principles of the British constitution ; a violation, both of the act 
of union with Scotland, and of the coronation oath; an infringe- 
irieHt on the liberty of the subject, and a concealed mine tft& 
der the church as established by the law. The reader wflU 
readily perceive, with us, that the winter has weakened his 
cause by the com,mon error of contending for too much. Bis 
arguments would almost prove the illegality of any alteration 
in the church. The summary and arbitrary mode of proce-i 
dure which the Bishop is empowered to adopts appears toju# 
capable of bearing hard on the clergy; but at the same time? 
it arises out of the nature of episcopal authority, and aecontff 
with the system of ecclesiastical courts, which we* b y no meam^ 
suspect the author of any disposition to undermine*. JBBBtjm 
The hardships complained of are, that bishdfM^^HB 
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powered to license any curate who shall be employed at the 
time by the incumbent, though neither nominated not,jntended 
to fill the place permanently ; that the ordinary may revoke, 
c summ&rUy and without process any licence granted to any 
curate, and remove him from his curacy, subject to anappeal to 
the Archbishop , to be determined in a Nummary way : ana lastly, 
that the Bishop may allow to any curate any stipend, not ex- 
ceeding 15l . over and above the use of the parsonage house, or 
J 3/. per ann. in lieu of it; even where the living itself may 
not be worth 50l. or even 10/. per ann. 

Such are the poweri of which this writer complains. We 
advise him, and the many who think with him, to continue 
their appeal to the public in a way of temperate argument,' 
as preliminary to a more solemn appeal to the legislature ; and 
we doubt not but there is sufficient equity and good sense in 
the country, to procure the abrogation of such laws as can be‘ 
proved oppressive and uncongenial with the constitution. 


v 

Ait, XVIII. More Miseries ! t addressed to the Morbid \ the Melancholy y 
and the Irritable . By Sir Fretful Murmur, Knt. 12mo. pp. 190. Price 
. 5s* bds. Mathews, 1806. 

F Sir Fretful Murmur cannot be extolled for his original 
- genius, he has at least an admirable talent for copying 
soother man’s plan, and for cribbing a jest from one part of 
his own book to enrich another part. It is true, he has not given 
us any Latin criticism to construe; but this he considered al- 
together superfluous, rightly judging how difficult we should 
sometimes find it to understand his English. Few readers, k 
fnust be confessed, will be hardy enough to assert that hi* 
Jokes are often humourous or brilliant, but then none will de-* 
ny that they are often licentious and indelicate.. In short* 
Mr . M , we beg pardon, Sir F. M. has devoured and di- 

gested the 6 Miseries of Human Life;’ those persons who chuse, 
may accept his invitation to ^ second hand feast ! — - — 


Art. XIX. Italian Extracts ; or a Supplement to Galignani’s Lectures : 
consisting of an extensive Selection from the best Classic and Modem 
Italian Authors, preceded by a copious V ocabularyy with familiar 
Phrases and Dialogues, by the Editor, Antonio Montucci, Sanese, LL.D. 
8vo. pp. S86. Price 7s. bds. Boosey. 1806. 

IN compiling this little volume. Dr; Montucci has rendered a 
* considerable service to the Italian student. It contains an ' 
extensive vocabulary taken from Facciolati’s Ortografia Ita ^ 
liana, with an English translation; a collection of famiiiatf 
Vol.IL & X 
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The S\ms Exile. — Missionary Sermons. 

phrases, chiefly taken from Baretti and Vergani; and a set 
of easy dialogues translated from Goudar’s French Grammar. 
After these are introduced anecdotes, letters, and sonnets, 
which are arranged in two divisions respectively, the Stil 
dassico, and the Stil modemo ; the same order is preserved in 
the extracts from Italian poets, in which the young reader 
will find some of the finest passages in Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Dante, contrasted with the writings of Metastasio, Goldoni, 
and the late Count Alfieri. The Pithy rambic poem of Redi* 
iiititled Bacco in Toscano,* is inserted entire. The volume con* 
chides with selections from the prose of Boccaccio, as our 
Author prefers calling him, Segneri, and Algarotti. We may, 
without much limitation, pronounce it a respectable and useful 
work. 

But if the young reader peruses it with attention, he may 
derive a prudential lesson, far more valuable than any assistance 
it can afford in the prosecution of his studies: he will perceive 
that when a learned and ingenious man is chargeaole with 
vanity, pedantry, and affectation, his talents will not protect 
him from public atiima^l version; that the more he is elevated 
as a scholar, the more he will excite notice and ridicule 
as ah egotist; and that in proportion as he claims too much 
respect, he will obtain too little. 

— — — .. — ■ » ■ 

Art. XX. The Snviss Exile, a Poem. By Shirley Palmer (Litchfield) with 
an engraving in aqua tinta . 4to. pp. 20. Price Ss. 6d. Longman 
and Co. 

'T'HE subject of this little poem will doubtless procure it 
* readers ; a subject, which time can never deprive of its 
preeminent interest, though dullness may. The moral tenor of 
the sentiments appears to be unexceptionable. The ex- 
pression yon God,” is not respectful ; but this we believe is 
a provincialism. * / , c - 

— — — . ■■ ^ TV ' i 


Art* -XXI. Tour Se r m o n s , jsreaehed in London , at the T^wefth General 
Meeting of the Missionary Society % May 10, 11, 12, 1806. By the Rev. 
T. Charles, A. B* Bala ; S. Bradley, Manchester ; D. Bogue, A. M. 
Gosport ; R. Whittingham, Everton ; also the Report of the Directors, 
and a List of the Subscribers. Published for the Benefit of the Society. 
Svo. pp. 150. Price Ss. Williams- 1806, 

'X'HIS animal volume contains, as usual, the Report of die 
* Directors of the Missionary Society, and four Sermons, 
preached before that Society, previous to collections for the 
support of its funds* The Report describes the state of the 
missions in Otaheite, North America, South Africa, .Asia, aad 
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Ceylbh ; the steps which have been taken in preparing for 
a mission in China ; and the plans in .contemplation for at* 
tempting 'the conversion of the Jews. To this report are an- 
nexed a list of Missionaries, and the stations in which they are 
employed, and a statement of contributions and expenditure. 

. The length and diversified contents of this interesting article 
will not admit of its appearing in any form on pur pages ; we 
therefore feel it the more our duty to recommend tne work 
itself, to the attention of our readers. 

, Gf the sermons it may be sufficient to say, they possess con 
siderable, though vfery different merit, and may be read by 
every serious Christian with pleasure and edification, Tne 
subjects, are The yoke of bondage destroyed by Christ, 
Isa. x. 27. God’s covenant the believers’ plea in favour of the 
dark corners of the earth, Ps. lxxiv. 20. The duty of Chris- 
tians to seek the salvation of the Jews, Rom. x. 1. Messiah 
lifted up as an ensign to the people, Isa. xi. 10. 

The institution itself needs no praise of ours. The labo* 
rious and expensive exertions of such -societies, formed solely 
to advance tne kingdom of the Redeemer, and the happiness of 
mankind, cannot fail to obtain the admiration of all who cor- 
dially admit the authority of Divine Revelation, or even re* 
cognize the excellence or disinterested philanthropy. 

— *» „ ■■■ ■ — ■■■ — ■ » 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Art. XXII. Travels in the Southern Governments of the Russian Empire^ 
in the Teats 1793, and 1794. By Professor Pallas, translated from the 
German into French, by M. M. de la Boulaye , M. D. of Goettingen ; 
and Tonnelter , Member of the Societies of Natural History* and Philoma- 
tique, at Paris, Conservator of the Cabinet of Mineralogy, belonging' to 
the School of Mines. 2 vols. 4to. with 28 Vignettes, and an Atlas of 
55 Plates, oblong. Paris. 31. 3s. 

I T is known to most of our readers, that the late Professor Pallas was 
a man of an enlarged mind, and of extensive science he enjoyed the 
patronage of the late Empress, Catharine II. of Russia, and was employed 
by that sovereign for the purpose of exploring those districts of her vast 
empire, which compose die C&ucasean governments. Previous to this 
appointment, they were seldom visited by any other than military officers, 
whose studies rarely deviated from the line of their profession ; so that, 
for the most part, their capabilities of improvement were little understood, 
even by the supreme Government. The Empress, therefore,- commissioned 
several distinct companies of learned men to explore these' remote pro- 
vinces. Their reports abound with information ; and are valuable, not 
merely to the naturalist, the geographer, and the politician, but also to the 
serious, investigator of the humaa heart,' understanding, and manners. 

3X2 
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Among the most eminent of these travellers was Dr. Pallas ; whose 
.relation of his progress and remarks, on a former journey, has been read 
with avidity throughout Europe. The present volumes may be considered 
as a kind ot second part, or appendix to that publication, and are valuably, 
as enlarging our acquaintance with regions, concerning which our informa* 
tion was far from being satisfactory. 

The contents of this performance, however, are researches and disser- 
tations, interesting to mineralogists and geologists, but to few others. 
The art of heraldry as practised among the nations of Caucasus, or ac- 
counts of barrows and eminences erected in barbarous ages, cannot boast of 
much entertainment ; and topographical descriptions, however accurate, 
will be thought rather dry, .especially when attended by the unavoidable 
inconvenience of a crowd of barbarous names, perpetually repeated, which 
our organs of speech are not sufficiently flexible .to. pronounce. 

. Among the truly remarkable objects included in the first of these volumes, 
which comprehends particularly Southern Russia, the Steppes of the deserts, 
in the course of the river Volga, occupy a principal place. In these, 
the most beautiful meadows, bedecked with delightful verdure, are con- 
trasted by arid wastes, whose surface presents no other diversity, than 
hillocks of barren sand. 

/ The Steppe of Astrakan is the most remarkable, by its picturesque 
appearance, and by the fertile properties of its soil. The tulip, the gilly- 
flower, the astragalus, the ranunculus, and many , other flowers, adorn it 
with their brilliant colours. The most excellent asparagus in the world, 
grows here, spontaneously. Around Astrakan, this natural fertility if 
augmented by cultivation. Notwithstanding the severity of the winter and 
cohL^ which covers the wide Volga with ice, -in htfv 46°., the heats- of 
summer are excessive. Hence, the vine, and the mulberry-tree prosper ; 
likewise fruits transplanted from southern climates. . Jn many districts of 
this Steppe , the earth yields abundant harvests. The other Steppes com- 
prise a multitude. of sandy plains of which it might be conjectured, that 
they were originally covered by the sea. Few sources of fresh wgter are 
here ; but, wherever waters rise, they. are. attended by the most exube- 
rant vegetation . 

The shallows of the Volga, harbour few reptiles of dangerous, or fatal 
powers; but innumerable swarms of. insects are the torment of the place. 
In these extensive marshes, countless tufts of reeds afford cover to pheasants, 
cocolis, bustards, and many other aquatic birds, whose flesh is wholesome 
and nutritive. 

: The city and neighbourhood of Astrakan, is peopled by tribes extremely 
different in origin, manners, and religion. Christians, Mahometans, and 
Pagans, with their different languages, are confusedly intermingled. In 
this Ste/ipe are 'lately settled, colonies of Armenians, Georgians, and 
Persians,* who quietly engage in useful arts, especially in the management 
of silk worms. A great number of manufactories are established in 
Astrakan which city is . the centre of a very flourishing and extensive 
toromerce. The peace of the district is never troubled, but by the Kirpvues t 
a nation, whose marauding incursions, alarm even the banks of the Volga, 
and oblige the Russian government to check them by a chain of military 
posts.' . 

.Our pf the. most abundant sources jof tkhes, in these.countrics, it the 
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fliKery on the Volga, and in the Caspian sea, adjacent to where the Volga*' 
discharges itself : but on this the author has not enlarged. 

Dr. r. describes in an interesting manner, the Russian possessions adja-j 
eent to Caucasus ; which contain many baths of sulphureous, waters, and 
many salt-springs. The mountain itself, whose heights are scarcely accessible* 
even to its inhabitants, is surrounded by exquisitely beautiful meadows, and, 
most charming forests. After expatiating on the superb picture, composed 
by the different heights of Caucasus, as seen from the fort of Georgtesk , the 
Professor communicates a variety of valuable observations, on the nations 
which inhabit them ; and on the different colonies resident among them. 
Not far from Caucasus is the Circassian nation, whose women are so cele-» 
brated for their beauty, that their annual exportation forms a considerably 
branch of traffic, year after year. 

The second volume comprises the Crimea. The climate of this penin-t 
•ula is extremely variable. Sometimes spring appears early in February ; 
sometimes winter, which begins at the close of October, prolongs its reign 
to the month of April. The severest cold commonly occurs in February*. 
The Tatars affirm that since the Russians have occupied this country# 
the winters are longer and more rigorous than they were before. Dr: 
Pallas accounts for this, by supposing, that the extensive falling of th$ 
forests, and the orchards which bordered the valleys, whether by the ' 
Russians, or by the Tatars themselves, may have laid the country open 
to the severity of the Easterly and Northerly winds : to this may be added 
the injuries suffered by the cultivated lands, and the decrease in. the num- 
ber of villages, occasioned by the emigration of many Tatars from 
under the Russian government. Hence arises a curious geological en- 
quiry ; how far the labours of man, affect the temperature of the country in 
which he resides ? Our author is of opinion, founded on numerous observa* 
tions, that a country destitute of inhabitants, and of agriculture, is sensibly 
colder than another under the same degree of latitude, wherein the villages 
are numerous, and the earth is diligently cultivated. The summers are as . 
variable as the winters. The difference of temperature is sometimes, 
twelve to twenty degrees of Reaumur, ip the same day. And sometimes the 
summers of several consecutive years are so extremely dry, that the spring! 
no longer flow, and the streams of the rivulets arc exhausted. To prevent 
the consequences which might ensue from this deficiency, the waters of 
the rivers are distributed over the country by means of well constructed 
canals. The thermometer of Reaumur in such season sstands, in the shade# 
at 29 ^.# 30 , or 31 °., but a gentle sea breeze duripg the day, and a cooling 
wind from the mountains during the night, moderate the effects of this 
excessive heat. . , 

The soil of Taurida is generally marshy. In the plains it presents 
a bottom of sandy clay, in some places ; in others, it is light, and dry. 

It is extremely fertile wherever water can be obtained. With this ad- 
vantage, the vine, and wheat, succeed perfectly, in the most stony dis- 
tricts. The prodigious quantity of snails, which cover the ground in some 
places is very remarkable, and though these vermin are considered as a 
plague, yetthey furnish these lands with a kind of fattening manure, which 
greatly augments their fertility. 

The professor has treated largely on the culture of the vine. . It gro\?i 
abundantly inthe.tnountaius; and almost in a wild state, ft was introduced 
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by the Greeks 5 and perfected by the Genoese. He enumerate! the dif- 
ferent species of grape, cultivated by the inhabitants, and points out obsta- 
cles which impede the prosperity of the trade in wines. 

All kinds of grain succeed in the Crimea, flax, also, and tobacco. 'Hut 
peninsula exports grain, salt, skins, and wool. The quantity of soda, apd 
of butter, is capable of being increased. The whole value exported, does 
not exceed four or five thousand rubles. The principal articles of import 
are cotton, raw and manufactured, silk, wine from the Archipelago, brandy, 
leaf tobacco, from Turkey, and fruits of all kinds, fresh and dry. 

The domestic animals are oxen, large-tailed sheep, goats, buffaloes* end 
camels. Many horses are bred ki the plains ; the mares are excellent* 
but the stallions are inferior. The Tatar horses, bred in the mountains, 
are small, but strong and surefooted ; qualities which greatly enhance 
their value 5 they sell from thirty rubles up to sixty. A peculiar race of 
dogs for coursing, mostly with hanging ears, and tails, is highly valued ; 
many rich Tatars have several kennels of them. 

• Wild animals are not abundant in the Crimea, except the grey hare, 
which is very numerous, and of whose skins 20,000 are annually exported. 
The stag is uncommonly numerous. Rats and mice are numerous ; but 
not a squirrel is found in the country 5 nuts and walnuts are plentiful. 
Birds of prey are not in any great number, nor of many different species ; 
but domestic poultry are prolific. Few dangerous reptiles. The lizard 
bud frog are common. The rivers do not abound in fish : but the black 
sea, ana the sea of Asof, would with due diligence, afford excellent 
fisheries. 

The inhabitants of the Crimea, formerly more than half a million, are 
reduced to 120,000, including all ages. These may be divided, says 
Qt. Pallas, into three classes. 

1. The Noguais, with those Tatars of the Cuban, who were taken in the 
Turkish fortress of Amapa , in number 4*50 ; first committed to the care 
of the nobility, but at present, subject? of the crown. These occupy dis- 
tinct villages, and are enriched by agriculture, and breeding of cattle. 
Their features, and the shape of their heads, prove their descent from the 
Mongol Tatars. 

& The Tatars which inhabit the plains, or Steppes of the Crimea, to 
the Nbrthern districts of the mountains. Less intermixed than the former, 
they preserve much resemblance to the Mongols. Those who reside near 
the mountains, and appear to have been more intermixed with the Turks, 
retain but slight traces of the Mongol features. Like the others, they 
breed cattle, and cultivate the earth 5 but they do not engage in horti- 
culture. 

3. Tatars resident in the Southern vallies of the mountains ; a race 
greatly mixed, and thought to be derived from the various remnants of 
people, which at the epoch of the Mongol conquests, sought refuge in the 
Crimea. This class has its peculiar physiognomy 5 a stronger beard, and 
lighter hair, than the other Tatars, who do not consider them, as genuine 
descendants from their national stock, but give them the scornful name of 
Tat, meaning, renegado. This race inhabits valleys so delightful, that the 
professor does not scruple to call them the Eden of the Crimea. It fur- 
bishes expert gardeners, and if they would surmount their natural indolence, 
they wou|d make excellent fine dressers. They might else breed silk 
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worms, with great success. At present, they, and their goiats, do Uttie 
more than commit depredations on the forests, which cover the mountains. 

The physiognomy of the true Tatars approaches nearly to th*t of the 
Turks and Europeans. Active and well-proportioned, though slender 
men, are found among them. Few are inclined to fatness. Most of the 
children and youths, are well featured and delicate. The most disgraceful 
practices are deplorably prevalent among them. The women are not 
without attractions, though few graceful figures are found among them. 

There are still vestiges of a wall built by the Greeks, and of the towers, 
round and square, with which it was flanked, extending almost all round 
the Chersonesus. Many other ancient edifices are described by our 
author ; who has given plates of the most remarkable. 


Art. XXIII. Poetique Angiaise ; par M. Hennet, 3 vols. 8vo. 18 fr. 

Paris. 1806. 

T HESE three volumes form together a respectable introduction to 
English poetry ; they are arranged in the following manner. 

The first explains the general rules, , which are peculiar, or at least of 
especial importance to English poetry. The author discusses the structure 
of the verse, the force of the idiomatic forms, and the spirit and prosody- of 
the language in general. He reviews, in a judicious and entertaining 
manner, the various speties of poetry, and exemplifies his remarks by Wefl 
chosen extracts from our best authors, literally translated into French* 

The second volume is, in fact, a collection of etaSys on the lives and 
writings of various English poets. Rejecting the dry detail of the biogra- 
pher, the author assumes the rank of a critic, and enlivens his remarks on 
their respective talents, and most successful efforts, with a number of anec* 
dotes. It was not to be expected that M. Hennet should so far differ from 
his countrymen, as to form such an estimate of poetical merit in this country 
as we could fully approve. 

The third volume consists of a selection from the English poets, accom- 
panied with a translation by the editor. As a general character, we may 
pronounce them tolerably executed. 


Art. XXIV. Itineraire de V Empire Frangais ; Itinerary of the french 
Empire,' or indispensable Guide to Travellers, Strangers, &c. &c. ; 
adorned with a large and handsome Map of the Roads. 8vo. Price 4 fr. 
50c. Paris. 1806. . 

T HIS publication must necessarily be of considerable utility to 
foreigners, and travellers in general ; but the demand for it is of 
course much smaller in France, than in a country where commerce flourishes, 
and consequently where travelling is general and frequent. 

It contains, under different heads, directions for travelling in the 106 
departments, and a comparison of foreign coins and measures with tKe 
French ; a list of public carriages, with the hours of their departure and 
arrival, and the time employed on the journey ) aa account of the fares, and 
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the principal inns ; statement of the posts and relays on the different post 
roads ; 'and a description of views, cities, towns, and situations, remarkr 
able for natural productions, curiosities of nature or art, commercial and 
literary establishments. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Art. XXV. Deutsche Finanzgeschichte des nuttel alters , &e. History of 
Finance in Germany during the middle Ages, by C. D. Huellemann, 
Professor of History at Frankfort on the Oder. xii. and. 354 p. 8yq. 
Berlin. Frochlich. 1805. 

T HE discussion of the subject treated in this work, divides itself into three 
parts j as the revenue of kings arose partly from their qwp possessions, 
partly from their royalties, and partly from the contributions of their sub- 
jects. At the same time the author shews how the original patrimony of 
the kings, was in course of time transferred to the inferior land proprietors. 
The mines and salt-works, as also the mint, are cited as royalties. The 
contributions of the people are divided into those in kind, and those in 
money* the former considered according as the court, the defence of the 
state, or the establishment and support of public institutions, requited them ; 
the latter, as they were ftjrnished from lands, goods, or by capitation ; as 
ordinary and extraordinary contributions, for the support of the tribunals 
of Justice, or for the carrying on of war, or from the return of commerce. 

Li noticing the last, the origin, routes and progress of German com- 
merce are mentioned, and the subject of imposts considered. The most 
ancient routes of German commerce are stated tQ have been frpm Lofch 
(near Ens) to Bardenwyck, from Venice here down the Rhine to Wyck 
da Duurstede, from thence by way of Frankfort to the Saale apd Elbe, 
finally from Silesia to Sluys and the mouths of the Seine. 


Art. XXVI. Ueher den Einjluss d?s Handels undder Handels — Systeme auf 
National Glueck und Unglued. On* the Influence of Commerce an d 
Commercial Systems upon National Prosperity. By G. F. Niemeyer. 
8vo. pp. yin. and 260. Bremen. Seyffert, 1805. 

«i npHE history of the present time, says M. Niejneyer, f* is pregnant 
X with important otcasipn for reflection upon 'the effects which 
commerce and the different commercial systemsimjwriuee upon the fate of 
Ration?. I have taken a survey of the pations oFtne <l eaith, from die New 
Zealander to tjbe Batavian, who now laments over the ruins of hie subverted 
commerce j and have considered in what degree commerce, and the systems 
according to which it is conducted, may influence their prosperity.” ’ 
r Tfe first chapter contains a sensible introduction. Chap. 2. First 
period of commerce, whep its first rudiments begin to be developed in 
the fc ru dest 6tate of mankind. Chap. 3. Second period of commerce^ 
when a right of property is introduced! Chap. 4. Third period of com- 
' merce, when a tramc by Barter with foreign nations commences. Chap, 5; 
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Fourth period, when metals are introduced into circulation. Digression 
on the value of money. Chap. 6. Fifth period, when society still ex- 
changes it s raw products for foreign commodities, without establishing any 
manufactures of its own. Chap. 7. Sixth period, when society begins 
to be sensible of the want of manufactures. Chap. 8. Seventh period, 
when a commencement is made towards remedying this deficiency. 
Chap. 9. Eighth period, when the commercial system endeavours to 
obtain, and actually obtains, advantages from all nations of the earth. 
Chap. 10. Ninth period, when other nations. endeavour to set bounds to 
the endeavours of the commercial nation, to appropriate to itself the wealth 
,of other nations. 

Such is briefly the plan of this work, which well deserves to be recom- 
mended to the attention of political economists ; though it is obvious that 
the periods above stated mu§t be very indefinite. 


Art. XXVII. Anfangsgruende des philosophischer criminal rechts , 
Philosophical Elements of Criminal Jurisprudence. With an Appendix 
on the Art of Juridical defence. By Charles Solomon Zachariae. 
Professor at the University of Wittemberg. 8vo. JLeipzic. Sommer. 
1805. 

I N the introduction, the author treats of the nature of crimes, and punish- 
ments in general. Under Sections 1. and 2, he treats of immoral action*, 
and ethic punishments; under 3. of juridical trespasses, which he de- 
fines to be actions which are in opposition to a law of right. After having 
treated particularly in 4., of punishments and their subdivisions, he pro- 
ceeds, in 5., to consider the right of inflicting punishment, and exhibits 
the deduction of this right The author endeavours chiefly to rest hi* 
•ystem upon this principle: That whoever transgresses a practical, moral, 
or juridical law, deserves, by reason of the relation which ought to subsist 
between happiness and well-doing, to suffer punishment. Every legis- 
lator, therefore, is both bound and authorised to punish the transgressor of 
liis laws. — The author gives this system the preference, because it deduce* 
the right of inflictingpunishment from a duty of right, and against the sys- 
tem, which deduces it from the principle of deterring and preventing, 
he makes the usual objection, that it is founded merely on political ex- 
pediency. The friends of that system would say, there is no proper rela- 
tion between well doing and happiness, except on the ground of expediency* 
In 6. , the author treats of the justice of juridical punishments. Ac- 
cording to the principles which he follows, juridical punishments can 
consist only in depriving the party of his liberty in relation to others. For 
he considers all kinds of crimes merely as infringements upon liberty* 
Punishments in life, limb, or property, he declares to be contrary to justice. 
Police, and other civil punishments he admits, because they are, strictly 
speaking, not punishments, but a previously determined compensation for 
damage done. — After having, in the theoretical part of criminal jurispru- 
dence, treated of public and private crimes, he proceeds, in the practical 
part, to the criminal process, and treats here merely of the essential com- 
ponent parts of the accusatory process $ but the inquisitorial is not coo* 
sideredat all, because, in his opinion, the accusatory process alone is con- 
sistent with justice, on the notion, that no one can be judge in hi* own tause*. 
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DANISH LITERATURE. 

^Art-XXVlli. Naturhistorie for hver Mand, &c. Nattfral Histofy fof 
every Man, in which are described the internal Construction and the 
external Shape of lactivorous Animals, their Abodes and Manner of 
Living, their Utility and Injury to Man, By C. G. Rafh, of the 
Royal College of Economy and Commerce. Part 1st. in 2 Vols. Co- 
penhagen, 1802, and 1805. 

rfHE author of this work is one of the first naturalists and economists of 
Denmark. In the latter capacity, especially, his writings are nume- 
rous and highly useful. It was this gentleman, who, in conjunction with 
Mr. Herholt, Doct. and Prof. Medicinse, gained the prize in 1805, which 
the National Institute had proposed in 1799, and afterwards repeated, for 
the best answer *to a question concerning the torpid state of the hyber- 
nating animals. 

The literature of Denmark already possessed Fleischer*s Naturhistorie^ 
an original, voluminous, and well executed work ; yet the present under- 
taking of Mr. Rafn is far from being superfluous. The work to which we 
have alluded embraces the whole of that extensive science, and consequently 
cannot enter so much into detail on the separate divisions ; a great part of 
it, also, being of a much older date, it could not have the advantage of 
recent observations. Both these wants Mr. Rafn has endeavoured to sup- 
ply, and at the Same time has carefully adapted the whole to the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of general readers. 

The first 80 pages of the 1st volume contain the physiology of man and 
animals, explained in a lucid, popular, and interesting manner, without 
presupposing in the reader any knowledge of anatomy and chemistry. 

The species described in these two volumes are the monkey, the badger, 
the sloth, the ant-eater, the shell-animals, the armadillo, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the camel, the stag, the camelopard, the bison, the goat, 
the sheep, the antelope, the ox, the horse, and the swine. 

. The author has bestowed the most attention and labour on the domes- 
tic animals, their qualities, uses, treatment, &c« The manner in which 
tliis task has been performed, we shall exemplify in the instance of the ox. 
The different races, and their qualities, are first described ; the wild ox, 
the African, Indian, Abyssinian races, and that of Madagascar ; the chief 
European races, such as the Swiss ; the different Danish, the Norwegian, 
the Icelandic, the most remarkable of the English, the Hungarian, Molda- 
vian, Franconian, Bohemian, Thyringian, and Sicilian races. The author 
then discusses the means of improving cattle; and treats on stables, 
fodders and drink, stall-feeding, feeding with succulent roots, on the 
choice of cattle intended for stock, on the breeding of calves, on dairy 
cattle, draught oxen, and fat cattle; afterwards on the animal products* 
milk, butter and cheese. The modes by which the Swiss, the English, the 
Dutch, the Parmesan, the Thybocheeses are made, are particularly described. 
Next are stated the methods of using the flesh, the tallow, the bones, the 
hide, the horns, the hair, and the manure, fee, Lastly, the diseases in- 
cident to horned cattle, are enumerated. For this section the author has 
carefully consulted, of economical writers, Parmentier, Marshall, and 
Thacr ; and of naturalists, Forster, Pennant, Pallas, Vaiflant, Hearne and 
others* 
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r A book which thus conveys the most extensive, and generally correct in- 
formation, in a very plain and popular manner, must be particularly valuable? 
to a large class of readers. 

A great number of copies, we understand, have been bought by private 
gentlemen, and distributed among the peasantry ; a plan which is greaty 
promoted by the generosity of the publisher, who sells the work at 
half price, when it is purchased for this patriotic purpose. 


Art. XXIX. SWEDISH LITERATURE. 

JN addition to the publications, noticed p. 8 bz, which have recently 
issued from the Swedish press, we subjoin the following 

A Systematic Introduction to the Science of Commerce ; Stockholm. 

A History and Description of the Province of West Gothland. Part I. 

An Introductory Lecture on the Study of Geography 5 by M. M. 
Thunberg, Rector SchoLe. 

f A Treatise on die Manner of drawing Militaiy Situation Maps, and dis- 
tinguishing the Objects with Precision ; by O. Gripenburg, Major in 
the Army. 

• Ingenieur Lexicon ; or a Dictionary of Surveying ; Part I. with Plates; 
by Major Sturtzenbecher. 

Lectures on Fortification ; three Vols. with Plates 5 by the same Author. 

An amended Map of the Roads in the Southern Part of Sweden ; by 
J. C. Linnerhjelm, Geographies Regni. This litde map will be found veiy 
useful to all who travel over that principal part of Sweden, which extends 
from the Sound to the extremity of Dalecarlia. It distinguishes all the 
chief roads, and very properly marks the stages and distances. 

Information concerning Copenhagen ; collected and published by J. 
Angelin. To this work, which describes concisely the most remarkable 
Objects in the Danish metropolis, a map is annexed, in which the fortifi- 
cations, harbours, and channels, are delineated. 

Collected Works of C. Lindegren ; Part II. (Part i. 1805.) This 
gentleman, who is a poet of some merit, is also among the first dramatic 
writers of Sweden ; the Reconciled Father is one of his most considerable 
productions. He was for some time Royal Secretary to the Opera, a post 
which he has since been compelled to relinquish, in consequence of the 
enmity he had excited by a satirical poem, intitled, the Burgomaster and 
the Oxen. Among a certain class of readers, this performance is highly 
valued on account of its Petro -Pindaric humour. His elegy on the tomb 
pf his reverend father, however, is a far more beautiful and generally ac- 
ceptable performance. This gentleman, we believe, is nearly related to a 
family of the same name, who reside at Portsmouth. 

Quinnan, or Woman ; a poem ; by Wallerius. This poem is neces- 
sarily interesting ; and, though not ill-written, derives perhaps, its greatest 
attraction from the nature of its subject. Mr. W. first rose into notice as a 

t ranslator of French poems and plays. Some of the best dramas he adapted 
or the Swedish stage, where he performed various characters himself. 
He is now Secretary to the Opera. Among his original poems, his Ode 
|o Patience, Talamodet, is die best, and is, indeed, a very excellent 
production* 
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J. O. Wallin proceeds with his valuable translations from the Latin 
poets, which we noticed a short time since, (see p. 479). Another vo- 
lume is expected to appear very speedily. 

» The friends of religion will hear with regret, of the death of the Right 
Rev. Dr. J. Moller, bishop of the island of Gottland. With his life has . 
terminated a useful periodical work, commenced in 1*01, intitled, € Lec- 
tures on different religious Subjects a work of great utility, breathing the 
warmest zeal for the cause of Christianity and the real interest of mankind, 
and manifesting, at the same time, considerable talent and erudition. 
Seven volumes of this work are now before the public ; and we shall be 
very glad to hear that, some competent person has undertaken to con- 
tinue it. . 

In the third vol. there is an Essay on Parish Schools, and the instruc- 
tion of the children of the peasantry. By several wise regulations, every 
child within the whole kingdom of Sweden has an opportunity of learning, 
and is actually taught, the principles of the Christian religion. This is 
made so great an object, that no person from the royal palace to the cot- 
tage, is regarded as a member of society, till he is examined and approved 
at the confirmation. Till this regulation is complied with, no one can 
hold any office, or take an oath, or enter into a marriage contract. 

i 1 

■■ . » * * — r _ 

Art. XXX. SELECT LITERARY INFORMATION. 

GREAT BRITAIN. The Rev. J. Lawson, author of Lectures 

The prospectus of a new periodical on the History of Ruth, is preparing for 
work has just been circulated, entitled, the press. Lectures on the History of Jo- 
Records of Literature ; it is intended to seph. 

present a general statement of the pro- William Holloway, Author of the? 
gress of knowledge in all its depart- Scenes of Youth, &c. is about to publish a 
merits. New Edition, being the Third , of the 

1. Correct Information relative to the " Peasant’s Fate,’' with very considera- 
proposed Object, Size, and Price of all ble additions and improvements. 

Works announced at home or abroad. The late Bishop of St. Asaph, had jnsB 

2. On their publication, a succinct before his death prepared a volume of 
account of their Contents will be offered Sermons for publication, which will ap- 
in regular course, with Abstracts or Ex- pear in the course of the winter. 

tracts. A new Edition of Brydone’s Tour. 

3. The Prizes proposed and distributed through Sicily and Malta, ‘will soon be 
by Learned Societies, more particularly published. 

when they relate to Literary Subjects, Vol. 5th and last of the Whole Works 
will be regularly recorded of Archbishop Leighton, (Ogle’s enlarged 

4. A brief Necrology will inform the Edition) is in the press, and will shortly 
Republic of Letters of its Losses, as sus- be published. 

t&ined in the decease of its more illustri- In the press, a new Edition of Scfftudd 
ous Members. * sweetened, or Miscellaneous Meditationli 

It will in fact, form an Index to the Li- on Various Religious Subjects, written in 
terature of the World. distant parts *of the world, by Dr. James 

The Second Volume of M Oriental Meikle. 

Customs’* by the Rev. S. Binder, of St. We understand that the Rev. G. Brriiin- 

Alban’sjs now finished at the Press, and mark is adding to his Swedish Grammar, 
wiH b^ublished immediately. A new a vocabulary of words most useful 
Edition of the former volume will be a traveller in a foreign country— tfhif 
ready for delivery in a few weeks. The addition we considered as very desirable 
worfc is now printed in royal and com- when reviewing hisi>ook. E. R. Vol. J 
non octavo. The same gentleman is about pqttii^f 
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to press his translation of Dr. Od man's 
Essay.-; on various subjects. 

Mr. C. Wilkinson has in the press a 
/Translation of Dr. Reineggs’ Description 
of Caucasus, with Marshal Bieberstein’s 
Account of the- Countries on the Caspian, 
between the rivers lWck and Kurr, in- 
cluding the Marshal's catalogue of scarce 
plants. In two Volumes, accompanied 
with a map and three plates. 

Mr. Dunue, formerly surgeon of the 
Wtucilliary British cavalry in Portugal, 
proposes to publish in one volume, octavo, 
+ l the Chirurgical Candidate, or Reflec- 
tions on the Education indispensable to 
•complete the Military Surgeon, or Pri- 
vate Practitioner/* This work will be 
particularly serviceable to young practi- 
tioners in hot climates, particularly the 
West-Indies. 

Mr. Cracknell is printing his Sermon in 
favour of Academical Institutions. 

In the press the second Bdition of 
the Age of Frivolity. 

Also the 2nd. edition of Mr. Buck's 
Treatise en Experience. 

The following arrangement is made for 
the Lectures of the ensuing Season at the 
Royal Institution : they commenced on 
Wednesday, the 19th of November. 

Mr. Davy, on Chemistry. 

Mr. Allen, on Natural Philosophy. 

Rev. T. F. Dibdin, on English litera- 
ture . 

Rev. Ms. Crowe, on Dramatic Poetry . 

Dr. Shaw, on Zoology. 

Rev. Mr. Hewlett, on Belles bettres. 

Dr. Crotch, on Music. 

Rev. Mr. Foster, on the History of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Craig, on Drawing in Water Co- 
lours. 

Dr. Smith, on Botany . 

Mr. Wood, on Perspective. 

Mr. Coleridge, on the Principles common 
|p the Pine Arts. 

The friends pf Mrs. Chapone, are pre- 
paring a volume of letters and other writ- 
ings of that lady, hitherto unpublished ; 
with an account of her life and character, 
in contradiction to some injurious state- 
ments lately printed. 

The Rev. James Hall, A. M. has in 
the press. Travels in Scotland by an un- 
usual Route ; with a trip to the Orkneys 
and Hebrides ; containing. Hints for Com- 
mercial and Agricultural Improvements, 
Characters, and Anecdotes. It will be 
printed in royal octavo, and embel- 
lished by more than twenty plates. 

The second Part of Dr. Motherby’s Me- 
dicaj Dictionary, will appear in a few 
i»yK 


The Hev. W. Harlitt, A. M has ismie* 
proposals for publishing by Subscription, 
Fifty-two Sefmons for the use of Fami- 
lies ; to form two volumes 8vo. 

AMERICA. 

Dr. West has published at Hartford, 
Sketches of the Life of the Rev. Dr. Hop- 
kins ; this work is accompanied by mar- 
ginal notes, extracted from the author’s 
private Diary. 

Eliphat Pearson, LLD. Hancock Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, has pronounced and 
published a Public Lecture occasioned by 
the death of the Rev. J. Millard, S. T. D. 
LLD. President of the University in 
Cambridge. 

PRANCE. 

M. Balthazar Solvyns intends shortly to 
publish, in 4 folio volumes, a description 
of the Hindoos, their manners, customs, 
and ceremonies,* &c. represented on 252 
plates, drawn from Nature in Hindostan, 
accompanied with a concise account in 
French, English, and German. 

Memoirs and letters of Marshal de 
Jesse, containing anecdotes, and unknown 
historical facts relating to the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and XV;, are expected to be 
shortly published at Paris, in two vo- 
lumes octavo, 1 1 fr. 50 c, common pa- 
per. 20 p. 50 c. line paper. ( MemotrO 
et bettres du Marechal de Jesse. ) 

M. J. B. Buc’hoz has published a Me- 
moir on Siberian Flax, which he states to 
be a species of the plant far superior to 
that ordinarily cultivated; the treatise 
also includes descriptions of several dif- 
ferent vegetable productions adapted to 
various manufactures, and explains a 
mode of preparing hemp, by which it is 
said to be rendered equal in appearance 
to flax. 1 1 also treats of the manufac- 
ture of paper as practised in China, and 
Japan ; — plants proper for tanning 
with;, — on kali, and other marine 
productions from which soda may be ex- 
tracted — of the propriety of cultivating 
them -their uses in medicine, manufac- 
tures, dying, See. ( Memoire sur le lin da 
Siberie , 8vo, 2 fr. .90 c.) 

Dr. Moore’s Travels in France, Switzer- 
land and Germany, have been translated 
into French by a Lady, and published by 
M. Perlet : it has experienced a favoura- 
ble reception from the Critics. ( Voyage 
de John Moore en France, en Suisse , et on 
Allemagne. 2 Vol. 8vo. 10 fr.) 

M. Joseph Baader, Chief Engineer of 
Hydraulics, Mines and Salt-works of his 
Bavarian Majesty, has published a Pro- 
ject of a new Hydraulic Machine, iq- 
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to supersede the former Machine 
*tM4rlyv with an account of a method of 
supplying the town and itdena of Ve^ * 
■aflles, with water, withou Applying tu t 
moving force of the river. This Memoir 
was submitted to the class of National 
Science and Mathematics of the Institute, 
I3th May, 1806. MM. Mopge, Coulomb 
nndProny, were deputed to report on it, 
who were of opinion, that it merited the 
commendation of the class, and that 
the author should be desired to publish his 
memoir and his designs. Th ; report whs 
confirmed by the class at its sitting of the 
19th June 1806. (Projd. d*uns noumlle 
WPthine hydraulique pour remplacer Vancienne 
machine de Marly , &c. 4to 2 large platen 
pr. 5 fr.) 

M. Bedault has published a Bibliotheque 
wdverselie des Dames. 2 Vols. 18 francs : 
hey contain; 1. A Grammar. 2. A 
Treatise on Orthography. 3. On Pronun- 
ciation. 4. On Versification. 

GBRMAKY. 

M. J. J. Wagner has commenced, at 
Intpzic, a Journal of the Sciences and 
Arts ; MM. Eschenmayer, Hiiz, Hebei, 
and others, have prom. sad their co-ope- 
jeatiqn. ( Journal fur IVissensehqft, und 
Kunst. No. 1. 8vo. 16 gr). 

M. M. J. Wolf, and B- Meyer, have 
published at Nuremberg, Nos. 1 to 9, of 
the Natural History of German Birds, de^ 
scribed and designed from nature. The 
first two numbers of this work were pub- 
lished under the title of “ The Birds of 
Franconia,” but now the Editors,no longer 
confining themselves within the same geo- 
graphical limits, take more extensive 
acope in their title. To each species is 
added the German, French, Latin, and 
English Synonymes; these are followed by 
the character of the species, and the de- 
scription of the individual bird in parti- 
cular ; that is, its native Country, habits, 
food, propagation, nidification, its useful 
mid noxious qualities ; description of its va- 
rieties, and 9ome anatomical observations. 

(< Naturgeschkte der Voegel DeuUchlands.) 

M. F. Bouterwerk has published at 
Leipzic, a work entitled Essays on the Fine 
Ants : VoL 1. contains an Essay on the 
Theory of the Beautiful in Nature, and 
i* the Arts. Vpl. 2. The Theory of the 
Fine Arts. 

M. Halle has now published the follow- 
ing work on the state of the Jews and Jew- 
ish Literature in China.-— -Ignatii Kcegleri, 
S. J. Pekini mathematici tribunalis prae- 
sides mandarini secundi ordinis, foe, No- 
titua, S. S. Bibliorum Judmorum in Ixnpe- 
bq Sinensi. Editio altera auction Se- 
riem chronologicam atque diatriben de Si* 


nicis. S. S. Btbtiorum versionibui aJdw 
dit C. Th. de Murr. 8vo. pp. 83. with a 
plate. . This is a reprint with, several ad- 
ditions, of a Memoir inserted in the Tth 
and 9th Volumes of fcbe Joumal of History, 
of Arts and of Literature. 

M. Th. . Soemmering has published at 
Franckfort, a Description of the Organs 
of Hearing ; ( Abbildungen des menschbchm 
Hocr-Organs : folio, 5 plates. 1 1 ft or. 

Diflwyn’s Synapsis of British Con- 
fervae, has been translated and published 
by M. M.T. Weber, M. and H. Mohr, and 
published at Gottingen. ( Grosbriitankru 
Cortferven. 8vo. 20 grs. ) i 

M. G. Londes has published a Systo- 
matic Catalogue of Plants, growing span* 
taneausly in the Environs of Gottingen ; 
it con tains the phpoogamea, according te 
the first 23 classes of Linnaeus. (Vet- 
michmtf der wikkvachsende* Pftangen. Got- 
tingen, 8 gr.) 

The first number 'of an Herbal, con- 
taining the plants themselves, properly 
prepared, and fixed. on .pasteboard, has 
has been published at Salzbourg by R. 
•Friers: it consists of a ocUecrion of the 
poisonous plants. ( Saurmluag derWurztht, 
foe. 4 rad. 8gr.) 

A Selection of Pieces in Poetry and 
Prose, chiefly extracted from various pe- 
riodical works, is published by M. A. E. 
Eschke, at Berlin., ( Kleine Schrijften) 
8vo. 20jp\) 

A work intended for the amusement 
and information of its readers, has beea 
commenced at Dantzig, mtitled, Miscel- 
lanies relating to Man, and to the History 
of the World. The two volumes pub- 
lished contain accounts of, or Essays on* 
the following subjects ;-r-Vol. I. 1. The 
Union of Cal mar. 2. The Islands in tht 
Gulf of Finland, 3. The Man m the Iron 
Mask — Vol. II. 1. Philip Augustus, king 
of France. 2. Charles 6 and 7 , Kings of 
France. 3. The Hot-springs and Velcat 
noes of Iceland. 4* Ivan, and the trou- 
bles of Russia, in 1764. 

A periodical publication has been cam- 
no enced at Leipzic, by M. J. A. Bngh, 
intended to give an account of every par- 
ticular worthy of notice, relating to In* 
dia, it consists of extracts from voyages 
and other works of a similar description, 
from which this kind of information may 
be derived. Four numbers (making one 
volume 4t®. 24 plates, pr. 6 raid.) are to be 
published in a year. ( Magozia uber Abate, 
VoL 1. Nfo 1. (rxd. IQgr.y . 

Mr. Walther, Bookseller at Erlangen, 
hat published Georgii Augmsti Gokiftiss, 
Doctoris Medicipse .et Qhimrgise Enume- 
ratio losectorum Eleutheratorum Capetis 
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Boni Spei toti usque Africa Descriptione Russia. 

icunfbiuique nontiullarum specter um A committee of the Academy of Set* 
novarum illustrata. Cum tabula aenea. ences at Petersburg, has laid befOre.that 
The Author was sent by his Majesty the Body the project of a system of “ Rules 
King of Prussia, to collect , Natural for writing Russian Words with foreign 
Productions, at the Cape of Good Hope, Characters, &c. foreign Words with Rus- 
and hence we may reasonably expect many - sian Characters.” v Two alphabets, the 
valuable additions to the Description of German, and French, are made use of to 
Nature. . render the pronunciation of Russian words 

M. L. Storr has published Researches intelligible to strangers. The plan was 
into the Nature and Treatment of Hypo- approved by the Academy, and it will be 
condriasis. ( Uniersuchengen uber den Be~ of great utility with respect to Russian 
grtf. 8 vo. Stutgard, 1 dor. 12 kr.) names which have been much disfigured 

M. H* T. Elsaesser has published at by the various ways of writing them used 
Stutgard, an Essay on Operating for the by French, German, and English writers: 
Cataract ( Ueber die operation dts gnat** Sweden. 

Stuart frc. 24 kr.) AtCarlskrona M. E. H. af. Chapman, 

Hungary. Vice Admiral of the Swedish Navy, 

Dr. Liibeek has commenced a work en- Knight of the order of the Sword, 
titled Unarische MisceUen , Hungarian Mia- has published in quarto Forsok till en T%e- 
eellanies. Three numbers are publish- oretitk afhamUung, &c. An Essay towards a 
ed. Theoretical Treatise to give to Line of 

M. Jos. Heggi has published at Pestb. Battle Ships their proper Dimensions and 
a' Hungarian translation of Cicero’s, Form; likewise to Frigates and other 
letters— -and also a Library for Youth. armed Vessels: it contains upwards of 
Italy. 40 folio plates. It is dedicated to hie 

The censure of Literary Works is abo- Swedish Majesty, 
lished at Milan; but authors are to be Switzerland. 

henceforth held to their responsibility, A Jewish newspaper, in the Hebrew 
and an office for superintending the Li- language is about to make its appearance 
berty of the Press is set up to prevent at Basle, principally on the subject of 
all abuse of that privilege. the deliberation which occupies the assem- 

bly at Paris. 


Art. XXXI. LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

agriculture. duction to Mr. Boucher's Supplement to 

An Address to the Commoners, and a Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, by G. Odell,' 
Letter to Mr. Tunnard, the Solicitor, &c. M. A. 

on the Drainage of the East, West, and The English and French Languages, 
Wildmore Fens, by the Rev. E. Walls. 6d. compared in their Gramm aticalconstruc- 
biography. tions. In two parts, by M. Du verger. 

Memoirs of the Life of Col. Hutchinson, 2 vols. l2mo. 8s. bound. 

Governor of Nottingham Castle and medicine. 

Town, Member of the Long Parliament of Malvern Waters. Being a Republican 
Oliver Cromwell, written by his Widow, tion of Cases, formerly collected by John 
Lucy, 4to. 11. 11s. fid. or large paper, WaH, M. D. of Worcester ; pnd sinee 
21. 12s. 6d. illustrated with Notes, &c. by his Son, 

The life of Thomas Chatterton, the Martin Wall, M. D. 3s. 

Poet, by J. Davis, 8vo. 4s. Observations on the Nature, Kinds, 

education. Causes, and Prevention of Insanity. By 

D. Junii Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci Thomas Arnold, Svo. 16s. bds. 

Satire ad Lectiopes Probations diligenter Sketch of the Revolutions of Medical' 
Ojnendatae et Interpunctione Nova See* Science ; and Views relating to its Re- 
pius Illustrate Cura, J. Hunter, LL.D. form. By P. J. G. Cabanis, Member of 
2s. 6d. the- National Institute of France, Jcc. 

The Primitives of the Greek Tongue, Translated from the French, with Notes, 
in five Languages, viz. Greek, Latin, by A. Henderson, M. D. 8vo. 

English, Italian, and French ; in verse, miscellanies. 

by J. F. A. Roullier, 3s. fid. The British Neptune, or a Naval 

An Essay on the Elements, Accents ind History of Great Britain, from the time of 
Prosody of the English Language; in- Alfred, to the Victory of Trafalgar ; con- 
tended to have been printed as an. Intro* taming a full and particular Narrative 
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List of Works 

in regular Chronological Series, of the 
Rite, Progress, and Triumphs, of the 
British Navy, in one closely printed vo- 
lume, illustrated with Views of great 
Victories, and a Chart of the World. 
7s. 6d. bd. and lettered, and 9s. on fine 
paper, elegantly bound. 

A new Method of brewing Malt Liquor, 
in amall quantities, for domestic use, by 
Cl. Rawlinson, Is. 

The Independent Man, or an Essay on 
the Formation and Dcvelopement of those 
Principles and Faculties which constitute 
Moral and Intellectoal Excellence, 2 vols. 

8 vo. 18s. 

No. 16. Missionary Transactions, Is. 

. The Gentleman s Mathematical Com- 
panion, for the Year 1807, (to be con- 
tinued annually), Is. 6d. 

The Bibliographical Miscellany, or 
Supplement to the Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary ; containing an Alphabetical 
Account of all the English Translations 
of the Greek and Roman Classics,' and of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers and others, 
from the first attempt by William Caxton, 
down to the present Year. By Adam 
Clarke, 2 vols. 18s. bds. 

The Heroes of Great Britain, 

or Account* of the Lives and Actions of 
ihe di tlpguished Admirals and Com- 
manders fc’ho have contributed to confer 
on Great Britain the Empire of the Ocean, 
from Sir Francis Drake, to Lord Nelson. 
By William Burney, A. M. Master of the 
Naval Academy at Gosport, &c. &c. 
with Portraits and Maps, 7s. 6d. bd. or 
ty. on fine paper. 

The Accomptant’s Guide, an Improved 
System of Practical Arithmetic, with an 
Appendix ; containing Artificers, Measur- 
ing, &c. By James Morrison, 8vo. 
4s. 6d. bds. 

Encyclopaedia for Youth ; or an abridg- 
ment of all the Sciences, for the nse of 
Schools of both Sexes. By John Joseph 
Stockdalg, 1 1 plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

POETRY. 

Original Poetry: by a Member of 
Christ. College, Cambridge, small 8vo. 
Ss. bds. 

Delia Ragion Poetica tra Greci, Latin i, 
et Italian!, de Vincenzo Gravina. Re- 
pubiicata, T. D. Matthias, 7s. 

POLITICS. 

A Political Essay on the Commerce of 
Portugal, and her Colonies, particularly 
of Brazil, in South America. By J. J. 

Cunha de Azeredo Continho, 5s. 


*eccnfly published. 

The Political Picture of Europe, 3s. 

Three Letters to the Right Hon. George 
Tierney, one of the Representatives for 
the Borough of Southwark. 

THEOLOGY. 

Salvation by Christ alone, a Sermon 
preached at Orange-street Chapel, Port- 
sea, July 13th. 1806. By James Chur- 
chill, Ongar, Essex, 6d. 

A New Selection of 700 Evangelical 
Hymns, (many original) intended as a 
Supplement to Dr. Watts*s Psalms and 
Hymns. By J. Dobell, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

The Unitarian Doctrine completely re- 
futed, being a Friendly and Candid Address 
to Unitarians in general, as also a par- 
ticular Reply to some late publications. 
By the Rev. J. Proud, 2s. 

Baptism: an Address, by P. Edwards, 
second edition, 6d. 

The English Liturgy, a “ Form of 
Sound Words.” A Sermon, delivered in 
the Parbh Churches of St. Bene’t, 
Gracechurch, St. Mary, Stoke-Ncwingron, 
and St. Mary, Islington. By George 
Gaskin, D. D. Is. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of . 
the Right Hbn. Charles James Fox, de- 
livered at the Unitarian Chapel, in Essex- 
street, October I2th. 1806. By Thomas 
Belsham, Is. . 

A short Account of the Old Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters, comprehending also an 
Abstract of their Principles. By 'the 
Rev. James Reed, 8vo. is. 

A Course of Theological Lectures on the 
Peculiar Doctrines of Christianity. By 
the Rev. Joseph Robertson, Edinburgh, 
price 7s. 6d. 8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

History and Description of the City of 
Exeter. By Alexander Jenkins, 10s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Town of Newark, in the County of Not- 
tingham, (the Sidnacester of the Romans.) 
Interspersed with Biographical Sketches ; 
in two Parts. EmbeHislred with Engrav- 
ings. By tV\ Dickinson, Esq. Part 1. 15s. 
voyac.es. 

A Voyage to South America, describing 
at large, the Spanish Cities^ Towns, Ac. 
Undertaken by command of the King 
Spain, by Don Geo. Juan, and Don 
Antonio de Ulloa. Translated from (he 
original Spanish, with Notes and Observa- 
tions, and an Account of the Brazils. By 
John Adams, Esq., of Waltham Abbey* 
3 vols. 6vo. 11. Is. 


ERRATA. 

P. 1002. Ante-penult, for his works, read his sermons- 
1021. t 12, for truth, read truths. 
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